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Art. I. EnEA jitepoenta- or, Diversions of Purl^, 
Parts Fnst and Second. By John Hornk Tooke, A.m. 
Late of St John's College^ Cambridge^ 2 vols. j^to. VoLL 
1798, VoL IL 1805. 3^'3^- Johnson. 

TH[E first pait of the work designated by this whimsical title 
has been so lont» before the public, and is so fully known to all 
literary men, that it may no longisr seem to lequire a review. 
As the work too is not yet completed, but may want a third, 
01 pel haps a iourth pait, the portion bcfoie us may seem with 
bettei icason not to be as yet npe tor a review. Mr. Horne 
Tookt^s volumes, howcvei, succeed each qfher so very slowly 
that wc can assign no time, even m oui imagination, when we 
iliall bt able to gratify our readers with an account of the 
whole. And as we consider the benefit conferred upon htcra- 
tuic by what he has alreaay done as very great, we think it of 
nnpoitance to offer to our readersVven that imperfect view gt 
hi& ^'peculations, which alone then unfinished state enables us 
to piescnt. 

At the same time it is easily perceived what difficulties ad- 
hcic to an attempt of this kind,*and how little satisfactory it is 
possible to lendei an account of unfinished speculaUous. And 
these dilhcultics arc \ciy Qjuth enhanced when an authoi 
adopts the plan of Mr. 'rooke, who is careful to delineate no 
method , and seems in soint' lesptcts even desirous to conceal 
the course he is pursuine;; who on many points declines ex¬ 
plaining hiinseli iiilly, from this very cause, and often assumes 
an au oA, m) *'tery. The reviewer, in these circumstances, 1$ 
compelled, undei whatever disadvantages, to tread in the 
^teps of his author. He cannot gi\c any account of pariitu- 
lars which aie not eKplained, and can only exhibit a mutilated 
criticism of a mutilated speculation. ^ 

In the woik which first appeared under the titl^ of the vo¬ 
lumes bcfoie us, the authoi acquired distinguished leputation 
by explaining the nature of a part of speech, which from the 
languagetif grammarians, appeared till that time not to be capa¬ 
ble of explanation, we mean the Comunction. The account 
snd Series Vol. i. £ ^ 
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rendered by him of this class of words, instamly appeared to 
the llarned so perfectly satisfactory, that it was almost univer¬ 
sally adopted ; and so remarkably ingenious as to entitle theau. 
thor to some of the highest honours of literature. A new edi. 
tion of that work being required, in the year 1798 the first 
of the volumes now before us appeared, in which was con¬ 
tained tHe whole doctrine oY the preceding book, with an ac¬ 
count continucjd of the otheiF indeclinable parts of speech, the 
Prepositions and Adverbs. It was now explained that the me- 
thoa applied with so much success to the elucidation of 
the conjunctions was to be applied in like manner to 
all the other parts ot speech; and that on these principles 
the author intended to erect a new theory of language. 
A second vol^ume lAs been at present added in prosecu¬ 
tion of this design, in which is contained some account of 
abstract terms, of adjectives and of participles; and it is our 
intention to give, in as small space as we^can, some idea of what 
in all has yet been done. , 

In the introductory part of the first volume, some severe 
strictures are olTered on the absurdities'of preceding gramma¬ 
rians ; among which are distinguished their notions w'lth regard 
to the division or the distribution of language, while s^me as¬ 
sign the differences*of things, and some the difierences of ideas, 
as the foundation of the division or classification of words. 
Mr. H. Tooke observes, with justice undoubtedly, that it is not 
the only object of language to communicate our thoughts ; it is 
its object likewise to communicate them with dispatch. All , 
words, therefore, arc not immediately either the signs of things, 
or the signs of ideas; many words are in fact only abbreviations 
intended to serve this latter purpose, and are the signs of no¬ 
thing, in the first instance, but of other words. He adds, 
with equal justice, that the difliculties and disputes concerning 
Language have arisen almost entirely from neglecting the con¬ 
sideration of this second purpose of speech, which, though 
subordinate to the former, is almost as necessary in the inter¬ 
course of mankind, and has a much greater share in accounting 
for the dififerent sorts of words, as it is that chiefly which has 
given occasion to their variety. He announces the object of 
at least one principal part of his inquiry in the followingmanner: 

“ Abbreviations are employed in language three ways, 

“1. In terms, , 

^ “ 2. In sorts of words, 

3. In construction* 

” Mr.c Locke’s Essay is the best guide to the first: and 
numberless are the authors who have given particular explana¬ 
tions of the last. The second only I take lor my pjovince at 
present, because I believe it has nitherto escaped the proper 
notice of. all." 
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This division we have no doubt will appear to our reader^ 
to stand in need of some explanation* We can only that 
it is no where given by the author; and that it cannot be 
tliered very clearly or certainly even trom the course of Tiia 
disquisitions. Wc believe that we know what he meanSt and 
that his meaning is important, but we are not perfectly sure« 
This is the state of mystery in which he sometimes ohuses to 
leave things. • 

Speaking of the doctrines of Locke he states^n opinion, in 
which we are much inclined to concur, that there are no 
complex ideas. But as mankind could never apply names to 
all the simple ideas they had occasion to communicate, they 
were under the necessity of grouping their ideas into such col¬ 
lections as* they had most frequently occasion to communi¬ 
cate, and to these groupes they gave names. These complex 
names, if we may be allowed to call them so, may be what he 
understands by abbreviations in terms. It is possible thdt gene¬ 
ral terms he includes under the san^ denominations. Abstract 
terms it appears that he does not. 

His meaning in abbreviations in sorts of vmds may be made 
out with*more certainty. As his disquisitions clearly prove 
that cei^ain kinds of words are entirely iormed by abbreviation, 
it is after this no longer doubtful what is iReant by abbrevia¬ 
tions in sorts of words. The abbrevialiuns in construction 
giving occasion to many of the rules of syntax, what in a ge¬ 
neral way is understood by them can excite no difficulty. 

According to the division made of the two purposes of 
speech by Mr. Tooke above, he states the great division di 
language— 

1 . Into words necessary for the communication of thought. 

fi. Abbreviations employed for the sake of dispatch. 

The sorts of words necessary for the communication of 
.thought are, according to him, only two; i.Noun; 2 . Verb; 
all the rest are abbreviations employed for the sake of dis¬ 
patch. 

Passing over the noun and the verb with very little notice for 
the present, the mention of the noun however, (for thftdisqni- 
sition is in dialogue) introduces the subject of the aftide. 
With regard to this too it suffices, for the present, to declare 
it a necessary part of language, and to shew its use, which is 
to restrict general napics, or the names of sorts, and classes of . 
things to individuals, and thus to make them particular names 
or signs. The word that is c«mmonly*reckoned an article, aS 
well as a pronoun and a conjunction. Mr. HorneTpoke de¬ 
nies that any word thus changes its nature and condition. This 
he particularly endeavours to prove in what seems the case of 
widest deflection,, where it appears a conjunction. Here too it 
is still the same part of speech, only in an unusual situation, 
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and under an abbreviation in its construction.* Wherever it 
is fofind as a conjunction, the sentence may be so resolved, as 
to exhibit it merely a pronoun^n its usual sense. This is done 
in so many instances, and with such abundant proof as to place 
the point beyond all doubt. As a specimen, we shall give one 
of the simplest instances of this resolution. 

' EXAMPLE. 

“ 1 wish you to believe tkut 1 would not willingly hurt a fly. 

• * Resolution. 

I would not willingly hurt a fly ; I wish you to believe that 
(assertion.} 

.The discussion of t|je different applications of the word that, 
introduces the subject of conjunctions, that class of words 
with which the authcA'chuses to begin his inquiry.* His doc¬ 
trine with regard to conjunctions may be stated in a few words. 
Itisthemultitudeof proofs, instances, illustrations, withcollkeral 
remarks, and criticisms on grammarians, philosophers, and po. 
liticiansi both in notes and,in the text, with wliich his volumes 
are chiefly filled. These, however, we are far from presuming 
to blame in the lump. The proofs,' instances, illustrations, 
though often very copious, are no more, perhaps, flian were 
necessary, and they are highly instructive. His criticisms on 
his brother gramViarians and etymologists, are perfectly in 
point, and perhaps without a single exception most just and in¬ 
structive ; the same may be said of many of those on the philo¬ 
sophers ; and even with regard to his criticisms on politics and 
politicians, which seem tha least connected with the subject, 
fhey are in general naturally introduced, and have always in 
them a keen point, and not untrcquently real justice. They 
are often however in such bitter language, as, if mild and 
respectful words ought always to be used respecting the great, 
must be condemned as indecorous. 

With regard to Conjunctions, then, he denies them to 
be a separate sort of words, or part of speech by themselves. 
They are in all cases other parts of speech merely applied in 
a peculiar manner, and the particular signification of each 
must Ik sought for from amongst these, by the help of the 
particular etymology of each respective language. Thus we 
have seen that the conjunction that is merely the pronoun. He 
goes over a^reat proportion of the conjunctions in the English 
language, and by the help of their etymology, and their use in 
the ancient English authors, clearly proves that they are other 
*part8 of speech, merdly applied in a particular manner. We 
shall sel^dl a few of his instances, which will aflbrd a distinct 
idea of his doctrine, and even some estimate of his proof. 

The coiy’unction if, anciently written gf, is the ®!gular im¬ 
perative of the Anglo-Saxon verb Gif-an, to give, from which 
it is evident we have that verb in English, f, then, is merely 
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a verb of the iiflperative mode, and signifies grt/e, and whoever 
tries it in all possible cases, will find that giz/e, may be sifi>sti> 
tuted for it. Thus we say, “ If it is fine to-morrow,. 1 will 
walk into the city." The meaning is evidently presetted, if 
we say, *' Give, or grant it is fine to-morrow, 1 will walk into 
the city.” We frequently, even now, use the imperative of 
another verb exactly in the same wly: thus we may say* " Sufm 
pose the question of foreign subsidies does not c^me on in the 
house of commons on such a day, you will lose your trouble 
by going to hear the debate.” We should express the same 
thing if we used the words if or give. 

In Shakspeare and other old authors, y^e frequently find the 
^ wotd an in a sense corresponding to if, as in the following pas« 

“sage-“ Hn you had any eye behind •you, you might see 

more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before you.” 
Twefth Night, Act II. Sc. 8. This again is the imperative of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb An-an, to grant. The imperative of 
that verb it is plain may here be substituted for an, and so in 
every instance where it is found. 

Unless. ^ This conjunction, so low down as.the reign of Eli. 
zabeth, written frequently Oneles, is the imperative Onles of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb Onksan, dimittere, to dismiss, to take 
away. It may be tried in any instance; thus, “ Unless ye re¬ 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish;” Dismiss ye repent; take 
away that; ye shall all likewise perish. It is remarkable how 
much this derivation is confirmed by the meaning of the cor- 
.responding word in other languages. Thus the Greek « 
the I^tin Nisi, the French Si non, the Italian se non, and th^ 


Spanish Sino, all signify be not, and are composed of the im¬ 
perative of the verb to he, and the negative particle, as is plain 
to every one acquainted with those languages. 

Eke is the imperative eac of the Anglo-Saxon verb eacan, to 
wdd, from which we have also the English verb to eke. Still is 
the imperative stell of the Anglo-Saxon verb stcllan, to put; 
Yet, the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb yetan, to get; 
and, the imperative anad of the Anglo-Saxon verb Anan-ad, to 
accumulate. • . * 


Though is:more corrupted in spelling and pronunciation, and 
its etymology, not so very easily seen. It is written tho\ though, 
anciently thah ; in many parts of the country,, and in Scot¬ 
land, it is pronounced more purely thaf and ihqf, by the Scots 
thoch. It is the imperative thtf, or tkyig, bf ■ the Anglo-Saxon^ 
verb th&fian or thangan, to allow, permn, grant, yield,- assent. 

But is at present corruptly used instead of two words. The 
one was anciently written hot, the other as nbw, but. The fol-' 
lowing lines from Gauin Douglas, -will exetnplily this distinct’ 
tion, and the senses in which they w;e,re uSfed'f ' 

Bpt thy we^ke shall eoduiv in laud andglorie, ■; 

But spot or fait conaigne eterne memq^ie, * i.. 
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In,th6 first of these instances the Wdrd is the tisufel cohjuiie- 
tion, and the imperative hot of the Anglo-Saxon verb Bvtan^ 
t6 boot» to conjoin, compensate; in the latter it is the same as 
without^ being the word be~utan^ be out^ that is, the imperative 
of the Anglo-Ssixon bevn^ to be, and uian out. These two 
nikianings will, upon trial, be found to account for every appli¬ 
cation ^ the word but» We must restrain, however, our de¬ 
site to multiply Instances.—The composition and etymology of 
many English conjunctions, is so ODvious as to need no illus¬ 
tration, such^% albeitj nevcrthtlesiy noimthsianding; and as (hC 
author was not writing a dictionary it was not necessary for him 
to go Over every conjunction in the language. It was only re¬ 
quisite to ptoduce a sufficient liumbcr of instances to rendefV 
vOry clear that, his doctrine must naiuraliy be applicable to all 
the rest. 

The account of the prepositions is introduced with a severe 
exposure of the absurd doctrines of preceding grammarians 
respecting this part of speech. “ The prepositions,” says he, 

“ as well as the conjunctions, are to be found amongst the other 
parts of speech. The same sort of corruptions, from the 
same cause, has disguised both ; and ignorance of their true 
origin has betrayed Grammarians and Philosophers ihto the 
mysterious artd contradictory language which they liave held 
concerning them. Their use is well described in the following 
words; 

** As the necessity of iKC .Article (or of somfe equivalent inven- 
follows from the impossibility of having in language a distinct 
name or pariicular tfrm ior each particular individual idea ; so does 
the necessity of the Ptrposifion (or of some eqni\Tilent invention) 
frilow from the impossibility of having in language a distinct com¬ 
plex term for each different collection ideas which we may have 
occasion to put together ih discourse. The addition or subtraction 
of any one idea to or from a collection^ makes it a different collec* 
lion: and (if there were degrees ,of impossibility) It is still more 
impossible to use in language a different and distinct complex trrjn 
for each different and distinct collection of ideas, than it is to use a 
distinctp«rricw/dr ienn for each particular and individual idea. To 
supply^ therefore, the place of the cohnplex terms which are want¬ 
ing in a language, is the Preposition employed. By whose ^id com¬ 
plex terms are prevented from bdng infftiUe or too hutnerous, and 
are used only^r thdse collections of Ideas whidh^we have most fre- 
cfuently occasion to mention in discourse. And this end is obtained ^ 
in the most simple niiannejr In the w6r]d. For having occasioh in 
communication to noentibn a collection of ideas, for which there is 
no one svigle convex term in the language, we either take that 
cpnmlex term which includes the greatest number, though not dlt 
of theide^.^bicb we would communicate; or else we fake that 
complex term whitrh. includes All, and the fewest ideas^^mo/t than 
those we would coihmiihicate : and then by the hOlp of the Prdpo- 
sitipn,.. we either hfake the tftfc ,ofahwsb, or retrench 

. the superfluity in 
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*• For instanctj 

\ A House wtTH a Tarty-toalL' , 

A House )»riTiiouT a roof.' 

*' In the first instance, the complex term is deficient: Tlie Pre* 
position directs to add what ia wanting. In the second instance, 
the complex term is redundant: The Preposition directs to take 
away what is superfluous." , ^ 

From these instances, he infers at* to be sufficiently clear that 
the preposition must have a distinct meaning of its ojvn ; other, 
wise how could it denote in the first instance something to be 
added to the complex term, a bouse; and in the latter some, 
thing to be retrenched from it ? Accordingly the preposition 
u)kk is no other than the imperative of the vero zvitkan, to join j 
'■’^nd in the •instance above the meaning i» unaltered if you say, 
“ a house join a party wall.” Again the prepoifttion without ia 
the imperative wyrtn, of the verb wyrthan, to be, and utan, 
out. So that " a house without a roof” is to be resolved into 
this expression, a house be out a roof.” That is, a.house, 
take away the roof, or the roof* being taken away. It is 
known to every body that without in old authors was written 
xoithoutat. And we have in the same authors many remains of 
the veib wyrthan, to he. Thus, “ wo worth the day,” that is, 
woe be to the day ; that r should in pronunoiation be struck out 
before the double consonant th is very natural. 

In the same manner the Latin Sine is Sitne, be not. 'The 
Italian Senza or Sama, of the same meaning, is from their 
Senza, or Assenza, absence. From this Sanza is evidently the 
French sans. The Greek preposition is the corrupted im¬ 
perative of to sever, to disjoin. 

Again, the preposition, through, written variously, thorough, 
thorow, thro’, is nothing but the old Gothic and Teutonic sub¬ 
stantive Thuruh, door, gate, passage ; and wherever the word 
^ through is used, one of these may be substituted. From is the 
Anglo-Saxon Frum, beginning, origin, source, fountain, au- 
thor. To is the Gothic substantive Taui, which must have 
been pronounced very much like to, and signified act, effect, 
result, consummation: thp same root from which we |;^ave the 
verb do. Thus, “ 1 travelled from Windsor to London,” may 
be resolved into, “ I travelled, beginning (of my journey) 
Windsor, consummation London.” On this ipention of the 
preposition to he enters into some account of its application as. 
part of the infinitive of verbs, from which a faint glimpse may 
be obtained of the doctrine he proposes afterwards to unfold in 
regard tc* verbs; but for the light here afforded on'thjs subject, 
our limits compel us to refer to the work itself. 

For ajjd of, are the corruptions of two Gothic words signi. 
fying cause and ofipring, consequence, follower. 

Byt written indifferently by our ancestors Be, is the iiopera- 
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tlve of the verb been, to be. - This sufficiently Explains, before, 
behind, below, besides, and several others. But we cannot 
follow our author any farther through his loiig and instructive 
examination of instances, by which his doctrine is most satis- 
torily demonstrated; though he declines investigating, in, out, 
on, offi and at; not that he is without conjectures which al¬ 
most persuade himself respecting them, but that he is unable 
to advance such proof as mi]^ht satisfy others. The explana¬ 
tion and etymology of these words, he says, require a degree 
of knowledge in all the ancient northern languages, and a skill 
in the application of that knowledge, which he is very far from 
assuming. The explanation then of prepositions and of con¬ 
junctions being so very nearly the same, the only differen'?l.' 
which he says^there is between those kinds of words is, that 
the one is applied to words and the other to sentences. 

The reasonings and criticisms which he employed respecting 
the conjunctions and prepositions, he cuts short when he comes 
to the adverbs, to which al»o, the same doctrines and the same 
mode of application belong. With regard to the most prolific 
branch of the family, those ending in ly, they are sufficiently 
understood; the termination, (which alone causes them to be 
denominated adverbs) being only the word tike corhipted. 
Adrift is the past participle, adnfed, adrif’d, adrift, of the 
Anglo -Saxon veib Drifan, or adnfan, to drive.— Ago, agone, 
gone, ygo, gon, are ail used indiscriminately by our old Eng¬ 
lish writers, as the past participle of the verb to go. Needs, 
need is; — Perhaps, by or through haps ;— aside, on side, as 
formerly even written ;— abroad, on broad ;— adays, on days; 
—ravght, a whit;— naught or nought, na whit, or no whit.— 
Much, more, most, which have exceedingly gravelled the ety¬ 
mologists, are not more irregular than the preceding ; nor in¬ 
deed is there, says Mr. T. any such thing as capricious irregu¬ 
larity in anv part of language. Much is found in old authors 
written moket, a word in use in Scotland at this day. This is 
evidently the diminutive of Mo, which was probably at one 
time used in the same s^nse, though no instance to that effect 
can be found. If you take Mo as the positive, you have mo-er 
and mo~est for the comparative and superlative, the evident ori¬ 
ginals of more and most. Mo, again, itself, is the Anglo- 
Saxon, MiO of Mow, a heap.— Twice, Thrice, 8cc. an- 
•ciently written, Anes, T^es, Thryts, &c. are merely the ge¬ 
nitives of the Saxon or Gothic ane, tway, tkry. The meaning 
Is Hme^orie, or one’s tim*e, two’s time, three’s time, fovir’stime; 
which we»ndw call four times, not having made a word of this 
genitive,— Alone, Only, all-one, one-like; Anon, in one (sub 
auditur) instant, moment. We have an instance of the^manner 
in which he introduces his political strokes in the following 
JliCcounc of sfye and No, which we shall give in bis own language; 
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** ATB, TfcA, "tBS. * 

** You li^e onditted the inost itaportact of all the adveihi —ath 
and Ko. Flerbapi becaose yoa^duak Greenwood has suf&cientlf 
settled these points^' Ay, be aayi> seems to be a contraction of tbe 
Latin word Aio, as Nay is of Nego. For our NoSi Nay; Ay, Ay; 
is,a plaid imitation of Terence’s Neget qms? Nego. Ai^? Aio.* 
Though I think he might have fouqjl a better citation for his pur¬ 
pose—‘ An nata est sponsa prsegnans ? vel Ai, vel n^a' 

H. 

*' I have avoided ate and no, because they are two of the most 
mercenary and mischievous words in the language, the degraded 
imtrhments of the meanest and dirtiest tragic in the land. 1 can- 
^ think they were borrowed from the Romans even in tlieir most 
degenerate state. Indeed the Italian, Spaifish and^French afBrra- 
ative,adverb. Si, is derived from the Latin, and means Be it (as it 
does when it is called an hypothetical conjunction.) But our Aye, 
or T(y/, is the Imperative of a verb of northern extraction r and 
means—/fare it, postess it, enjoy it. ^ And tes, is Afy>o,amave, 
possess, enjoy that. More immediately perhaps, they are the 
French singular and plural Imperative Aye and Ayez-, as our cor¬ 
rupted 0-yes of the Ciyer, is no other than the French imperative 
Oyez, Hear, Listen. 

" Danish, I'jtr, to possess, have, enjoy.« Eja, Aye or yea. 
Eje, possession. Ejer, possessour. 

“ Swedish, Ega, to possess, Ja, aye, yea. Egare, possessor. 

“ German, Ja, aye, yea. Eigener, possessor, owner. Eigen,' 
own. 

Dutch, Eigenen, to pessess, ja, aye, yea. Eigenschap, Ei- 
gendtm, possession, property. EJgaiaar, owner, proprietor. * 

" AnglO'Saz. A' 5 eo, own. Tt^enbe, proprietor. !2?5ennyri'ej 
property. 

Not, no. 

** As little do I think, with Greenwood, that not, or its abbre- 
\viation no, was borrowed from the Latin; or, with MinsLew, 
from the Hebrew; or, with Junius, from the Greek. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the North, could not wait for a word expressive of dissent, 
till the establishment of those nations and languages; and it is itself 
a snrly sort of word less likely to give way^^ind to be changed than 
any other used in speech. Besides, their derivations do ncn lead to 
any meaning, the only object which can justify any etymological 
inquiry. But we need nut be any farther inquisitive, nor, I think, 
doubtfol concerning the origin and signification of wot and no, 
since we find that in the Danish N'udig, and in the Swedish Nldig,’ 
and in the Dutch Noode, Node, and No, mean, averse, unwilling,'*. 

Such is Mr. H. Tooke’s doctrine* respecting the inde- 
clinables. To those who are acquainted with it only through 
the medium of our brief analysis, some of the etymologiea 
may appear harsh, or far-fetched. But we ma^ venture to as¬ 
sert, that the more any one cultivates a familiarity with the 
transformations of language, and more especially with the^an- 
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cient stock oF the English langBage, and the matnner in which 
it has been shaped, and fashioned into ouf present modes of 
speech, the mot« clear and iwtis/actory will' the doctrine ap¬ 
pear. The author’s two volumes are the best school for this 
apeciei of learning, the importance of which he has shewn to 
he of the very highest kind. 

The second volume is alinost entirely occupied with an ac¬ 
count of the origin and nature of abstract terms. This he is 
pleased to denominate. Of Ahstrtictibn. The inquiry is begun 
with an examination of the word rights and the chapter on 
that subject he entitles Of the Rights "of Man, in defiance, 
probably, of the late fashionable proscription of the term, di¬ 
rected to no less nagltjous ends than was the abominable u$es?f 
it. He introduces tile inquiry with a few strictures on this 
subject, whicl^ we haidly think have the same point with the 
greater part of his political darts. However it is abundantly 
evident, that if men have no rights, neither can governments, 
which'iare only composed pf men ; and if governments have 
no rights, there can be no wrong in opposing them ; so that the 
rights of' man are, after all, the only foundation on which go¬ 
vernments can rest. 

From their verb rfgere the Latins had first their pasf. parti¬ 
ciple regitum, and' then Rect-m/«. From this reel the Italians 
derived their Ritlo, and we our Right. In the same manner 
our English word just is the past participle of the verb Jubere. 
Decree, edict, statute, institute, mandate, precept, arc all like¬ 
wise past participles from the Latin. Right then means or. 
dered, something ordered, directed. A right conduct is that 
ivhich is ordered; a right line is that which is ordered or di. 
rected (the shortest way) between two points ; to do right is to 
do that which is ordered. So zjust action is that which is 
c&mm&nded. The word law has exactly a similar meaning. 
In our ancient books it was written Ugh, lage, and ley, as in. 
laugh, outlage, Hundred-lagk ; and is evidently the past parti- 
eipTe Lahg, or Lathg, of the Anglo-Saxon Lethgan to lay 
down. Law, then means, laid down, (something, any thing) 
laid down; as a rule of conduct. "V^e have another relict of 
the same verb, in the word Ley, which means a field laid down 
in grass; and strongly confirms this etymology. 

This manner of explaining these words, the author thinkr ap- 
plicable to others of a similar kind, and that it will enable us to 
account {or abstraction, which he thinks should rather be called 
subaudition, as he denies the existence of abstract ideas.* Ab¬ 
stract teini's, he says, are generally participles or adjectives 
used without any substantive to which they can bejoined ; and 
are therefore, in construction, considered as substantive4, From 
an induction of a great variety of instances, he renders it 
abundantly evident that such is the fact. 
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Afl act — (aliquid) Act-vum. 

A Fact — (aliqilidj Fact-Mm. * 

A Dkbt ‘— faliqviid) Dcbit-nm. 

Rent (aliqiiid) Rrndtt-um, redditum. 

Tribute — (aliquid) Tribut-\im„ 

An Attribute — (aliquid) Attribul-um. 

Incense — (aliqiild) Incrns-xim. * 

An Expanse — (ahqflid) Expans-ui^. 

It is remarkable how great a proportion of tllcst terms we 
have Irom the ancient languages. But we arc not without 
abundance from our own stuck. Thus a brand, as fire-^r«ni, 
n brando{ infamy, is merely the past paaiciple bren'd, 

if the veib to bren, now written burn] Flood, is flowed: 
Loud is tfib past participle of to low, ot bellow^ which diffois 
no qfherwise from low, than as besprinkle differs from sprinkle. 
Loud, it is to be remembered, was formerly and more pioperly 
written low'd. Shred, sherd, the past participles of the verb 
to sheet or cut off; Shered, sk'red ]• she> ed, sherd, ived/has a 
Tcfcience to the ancient state of the world, coveitd with trees. 
It was anciently written teld, and is the past participle of the 
veil) to fell, Field-land is the opposite of wood-land, and 
means*land whcic the trees have been felled. Coward, i. c. 
cowered, means one made to cower. Bread means brayed, i. e, 
the past participle of the verb to bray, to pound. Bread ii 
brayed corn, &c. Fiend, is the present participle/'tant/, hating, 
of the Saxon Ftan, to hate ; and Friend in like manner, is the 
present participle fnand, loving, of the veib fnan, to love: 
Fiend, hating, (any one) hating; Friend, loving, (any one) 
loving, IP'ron/t, is the past participle of the Saxon Wringan, 
to twist, to wiest, to wring, it means thoicfore airang or 
wrested (liom the ripft or ordered—line of conduct.) I'hero 
is one word more which from its importance must be men- 
• tioned, though we have already followed the author too far in 
his numerous instances. True, is the past participle trew or 
trowed, of the verb to trow, to think, to believe. True, 
therefore, means that which is trowed. And U uth is the third 
person singular of the Indicative ; (what any one) trorSeth. 

After this account of abstract terms, and having merely de¬ 
nied the existence of abstract ideas, the author adds, “ I have 
already said enough, perhaps too much, to shett what sort of 
operation that is which is termed abstraction. But in this 
we cannot agree with him. We allow that an account of the 
manrfer in which abstract terms have been contrived in the foi - 
ination, and progress of language, helps to unfold’nrtiny of the 
erroneous opinions founded on mistaken notions of language 
which fieve been formed on the subject, But unless abstract 
terms were formed by persons who perfectly understood ab- 
stractioB, the contrivances on which they might fall, to st^ply 
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themselves with those terms, affords no itdndt proof of the 
nalufe of the operation* Our opinion, however, of abstrac- 
tion, is, we believe, the sameeas his own. Since with him wc 
disbelieve in the existence of abstract ideas, we consider the 
formation of abstract terms as the whole of this operation^ as it 
has been called. However, to prove this doctrine, we cio not 
think it*’is sufficient merely to give an account of the con- 
tr^^^ance or mechanism of thtf terms. Considerations of a dil- 
ferent sort are required in addition. 

In by far tlie greater number of the terms which he has exa- 
niincd in this long investigation of abstraction, the account he 
has rendered, appears,to us completely salislactory. In some 
wc would have expressed our doubts, if wc did not suspect oiJ* _ 
selves, when we diffei' from this consummate etymologist. So 
manyetymologiesandresolutions of terms appear harsh orforced 
to one who is hut beginning to study the analysis of language, 
which he finds perfectly easy and natural as his knowledge ad¬ 
vances*? that an author, it. may be justly concluded, whose 
knowledge so far surpasses our own, may see very convincing 
proof for what he advances, which cannot be equally visible 
but to one whose knowledge is on a level with his own. 

As abstraction is thus accounted tor by a particular applica¬ 
tion of adjectives &nd participles, Mr. H. Tooke is too accu¬ 
rate a reasoner, not to see that an account of them too is requi- 
site for the establishment of this doctrine. This inquiry is ac- 
cordingly subjoined in the concluding part of this second vo¬ 
lume. His doctrine of adjectives is shortly this. They are all 
iflerely the names of things, either without any alteration, as 
^cld ring, silver spoon, brass lube; or they are the names of 
things with a termination added, which is itself a word, and 
generally denotes that the name as there used is to be joined to 
some other name. Thus our terminations as in golden, ed 
and 2 ^, the modern^, mean nothing but add^ join. And 
W'hen we say gold-^», we sav gold add ;—Quest. What i —Ans. 
Ring. I’he terminations/^/, ous^ ly or Ixke^ have a ineaniug 
which is easily seen. This is a contrivance to lessen the num- 
her of complex terms; thus, denotes the group of 

ideas expressed by the word ring, and tiicse added to the group 
expressed by the word gold. Without this contrivance a sepa¬ 
rate term would have been necessary to signify the double 
.group ot ideas expressed by the term golden ring ; and in like 
manner other separate terras would have been necessary for 
every group in which thhse expressed by the word,^^/c/ bear a 
part; ancUthis, WIding equally in the case of every name ne¬ 
cessary to be so used, would have been endless. We must 
abstain from even a specimen of the proofs and illustraiions by 
which this curious doctine is very fully established* It thua 
appeal's that adjectives are nothing but nouns in a particular ap- 
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plication, and are with great propriety termed nouns adjective^ 
that is, nouns to be added to something else. * • 

Participles^ again, a name w^ich should never have been 
used, are nothing but verbs in a similar application, and would 
be denominated more properly verbs adjective. This is an ab¬ 
breviation equally useful, and to the same end as that by which 
nouns arc adjectived. Wc adjeefive not only the verb in its 
simple acceptation, but also its te*ses and its modes. What is 
called the present participle is the simple verb ’adj^'ctived, as 
hving: the past participle is the past tense of the vcib adjec- 
lived, as done. The Englisli language originally had only these 
two verb adjectives. Wc have now by the help of the learned 
lauguages, the convenience of tour officrs, which we can 
l^arely nam£, and give an example of each. Tlie author thus 
denominates them; • 

• The Potential Mood Active—Adjective : 

The Potential MoodPas^five — Adjective; 

The Official Mood Passive—Adjective ; * 

And the Future Tense Active — Adjective, 

Of the first we have examples in the words coercive^ plastic \ 
of the second in the word audible ; and of the third in the 
^reverend^ memoiandum. For the whole illustration and 
prooi of this doctrine concerning the participles we must refer 
to the work itself. 

Thus far only, extends as yet the author’s inquiry into the 
different parts of speech. The most important of all yet re¬ 
main, the verbs^ noun^s mA. pronouns. Ill qualified must they 
be to judge of subjects of this nature, who arc not anxious lo 
see the illustrations which an author like this can throw upon 
these classes of words. What he has already done sheds more 
light upon tlie subject of language than ail tlie labours of all 
the grammarians and philosophers who have gone before him 
during two thousand years, ft is to be ranked with the very 
liighest discoveries which illustrate the names of speculative 
men. And yet we are strongly inclined to suspect that the 
author intends to iound upon it doctrines wljicli it will not be 
discovered competent to support. Of these he speaks very 
mysteriously, and only by hints ; and for that reason we shall 
only hint at them too. 

The passages are not few in which he appears tp us to signify 
that the analysis and explanation of language afford a complete 
analysis and explanation of the human mind. We have seen 
in what manner tie supposed that he had fully explained whai 
has been called the operation of abstraction. He {alks fre¬ 
quently in elevated strains of the light to be thrown upon all 
metaphysical doctrines by an explanation df the contrivances 
of language. He seems to say that a new system of metaphysi¬ 
cal doctrines is the great and important building fur which he 
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is now laying the foundation. It appears to us farther that he 
is nok unwilling to afford certain hints respecting the nature of 
that metapliysical structure wfyeh he thinks to raise. He says 
expressly that all words will be found, in the last resort, to be 
nothing but the names of real objects. That by real objects^ he 
means only objects of the senses^ material objects, is abundantly 
obvious4^ro!n several passages ; more pariicularly from the fol¬ 
lowing; ‘‘ The business of atlie mind,*’ says he, “ as far as it 
concerns language, appears to me to be very simple. It ex¬ 
tends no farther than to rexeive impressions ; that is, to have 
sensations or feelings. What are called its operations are 
merely the operations of language.” P. 51 . Vol. L But if 
all these operations of language terminate only in the names of 
sensible objects, and if the operations of mind are uothing buf 
what ho says, they must all terminate in the outward senses. 
That such is the conclusion of the autlior seems to be expressly 
declared in the following passage. He is stating that he has the 
authorny of God for follovfing the clear dictates of his own 
mind in opposition to what he may be ordered to do by man ; 
and he says, “ I acknowledge the senses lie has given us—the 
experience of those senses—and reason (the effect and lesult of 
those senses and that experience) —to be the assured testinjony of 
God,” &c. p. i 6 .^vol. II. These, and other circumstances in 
the book appear, Ave say, to us, to point out a system of mate¬ 
rialism, which it is his intention to raise upon a new founda¬ 
tion, the analysis of language; a system which, whether cast 
in the mould of Helvetius or Hartley, appears to us equally 
abhorrent from reason, and mischievous in tendency; but a 
system Avhich he will not find to stand with much security upon 
the names of sensible, objects. Into these, we have very little 
doubt, that he will fully convince us that all words may be re¬ 
solved. But we shall easily demonstrate that this is no reason 
whatever for supposing that all the operations of the mind may 
he resolved into the operations of the senses : or as he is pleased 
to term it, into the receiving of impresnons." 

By foiloAving out a Uttle the tram of investigation so admira¬ 
bly exemplified in those kinds of yrords which the author has 
already examined with such unparalleled success, and even 
from certain hints which he has let drop, an intelligent reader 
will be able t<a collect some idea of the doctrine proposed to be 
unfolded respecting the verbs and pronouns. From his account 
of the meaning of the preposition to^ which signifies ac/, and 
of its use in the infinittve of verbs, it distinctly appear^s that 
the infinitive of verbs is the name of some object, with the 
idea, or sign of the idea, act^ annexed to it. Thus, the word 
fire is the name of an object; and the infinitive Jir^ is just 
act fire^—to lovt^ is act love. Something equivalent to this, 
either in termination or prefix Is necessary to distinguish tlie 
b 
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verb from tbabnoun, otherwise it has no distinct chaVact^ 
Do is from the same root, and indeed^ is the same word as 7h« 
I do love, is therefore a phra^, the resolution of which is 
abundantly evident- We do not add however this prefix 
where there is a termination, because that has a meaning of its 
own. Thus we say I d\d^ or doed love; but when we say 1 
lovtd^ using the termination, the prefix must be remov-ed. In 
some cases the prefix is not used^ where there is no termina¬ 
tion ; but anciently this was not the case; and it h only omitted 
now in such instances where the position ascertains the meaning; 
but it is always understood. 

With regard to pronouns too there is some degree of insight 
afTorded. Thus It, which was formerly written AtV, and in 
fhe Anglosaxon hyt, hcct, is nothing hxxk the past participle of 
the verb hatan^ to name, from which we have iSie word hight^ 
called, in all our ancient authors. //, then, means the sedd^ an 
expression into which it may be easily resolved wherever it is 
used in the English language. That (in the Anglo-SaxonJThaet) 
is the past participle ot the verb Thaan^ to get, to take, to as* 
sume. The assumed accordingly is a phrase which may be 
always substituted for it. The article ihc is the imperative of 
the samf verb. 

Tiie political notes and allusions form so oonspxcuous a part 
of these volumes, that they would have deserved a more parti¬ 
cular notice, if we had not already occupied so much room 
with what we consider of much greater importance, the pro¬ 
found and satisfactory investigations of language which they 
contain. The general principles of the author are, that th» 
representative system ol this country is greatly wrested from 
its original perfection, and stands in much need of reforma¬ 
tion ; that the power of the crown has lately risen, and en¬ 
croached greatly upon the other branches of the constitution ; 
and that the administrations, of which Mr. Pitt has been the 
leading member, have made a must detestable use of this 
power, to the further subjugation of the people at large, and 
the oppression of individuals. It is impossible for us now to 
enter into any details respecting these points, however im¬ 
portant. What is the general tone ot our thoughts respecting 
them must be sufficiently known to our readers; and here for 
the present we must leave them. The author’s jjirictures arc 
much more bold and severe, than most people would venture; 
and though it is very possible to go beyond the bounds of right 
in thiii direction, so many more chusc^to walk in the paths of 
adulation and timidity, that we consider this last as- far the 
worst extreme. 

The form of the composition is extremely irregular; the dia* 
logue being very imperfectly supported, and that helped out by 
a great load of notes. The auihor, however, is a master in 
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ihc application of his own language^ and always escpressai 
Jiimreii with that terse simplicity which forms so great a con¬ 
trast to the pompous affectation of the present taste. 

Art. IL An Essay on the Principle and Origin of Soverdgn 
Powers By A Dignitary of the Church. Translatedjrom the 
/Ve/ifA, with a Preface and an Appendix^ Boo. pp» 2 gB, ys, 
1805, Hatchard. ^ 

It has often been observed that individuals, while labouring 
under any calamity, or agitated by the apprehension of some 
impending evil, are apt to become credulous to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree, to lose ail confidence in their own powers, and 
to give themselves Up implicitly to the guidance of any one 
who has the boldness to assume authority over them- It is at 
such seasons tiiat men become the prey of quacks and fortune¬ 
tellers, and the ready abettors of the most gross superstitions. 
Nations are like individuals ; it is in the season of public cala¬ 
mity,^ when they ought to bestir themselves with unwonted 
energy, that they are most apt to be successfully practised upon 
by every impostor, to abandon the aid of their reason and even 
their senses, to swallow the most extravagant delusions, or 
even to give themselves up still more completely into thje hands 
of those rulers whose folly or villainy has been the cause of 
their calamities. How many nations have, in a season of tern- 
porary distress or alarm, forged for themselves fetters which 
they have never afterwards been able to shake off! 

Such are the circumstances which induce us to examine with 
particular jealousy every work which seems calculated to lead 
the people into dangerous political delusions, at a time when 
the subjugation of the continent by our enemies presents a 
fearful prospect to those who have been led by the hollow pro¬ 
mises of presumptuous, unskilful, or interested men, to ex¬ 
pect a very different issue. This is indeed a season for excit¬ 
ing alarms, for loudly demanding new and uncuutrouled 
powers to silence the discontented. 

The work before us seems at least, by the principles it holds, 
if not J>y the execution, admirably calciilatad to second the 
views of those who wish to have the people resort in the season 
of their distress to unlimited despotism as the most natural, (he 
most simple, the most efficient of all governments. The woik 
has also anotlier claim to our attention : it endeavours to con¬ 
nect the cause of God with the cause of tyrants, and to repre¬ 
sent the Christian religion as abetting the most heinous of all 
crimes, j.hose which not only injure one or a few individuals! 
but ruin the happiness and prosperity of a whole people, and 
of a long succession of generations. As faithful friends to 
Ciiristianity we shall endeavour to rescue it from a fdui impu¬ 
tation which would more strongly prove it not to be received 
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from God than any arguments hitherto adduced could protre 
the contrary. The.translator informs us that this work it writ* 
ten by t/ri' Grand Vicaire, a Digniury of the late Catholic 
Church of France; and the sentiments contained in the book 
leave us no reason to question the truth of the information. 
The translator, (w^ho, we sincerely hope for the honour of our 
country, is not a Dignitary of thc,English Church,) 4pes not 
content himself with the usual compliments paid by a transla¬ 
tor to his original: in a long preface and notes hesexpatiates on 
the excellence of the doctrines the work contains, and its pecu¬ 
liar applicability to this country; and dedicates it “ to the Good 
Sense of the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” By their good sense let its<nerits be tried. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first is occupied 
with “ a refutation of the Hypothesis of a State qf Nature an* 
terior.tu Society—and of a iTimitive Compact.” It has been 
observed that the most important truths have often been brought 
into disrepute in consequence of being connected, by their in¬ 
judicious defenders, with delusive hypotheses, and hliving 
their validity rested on the maintenance of erroneous and un¬ 
tenable positions. Such, for example, is the theory of ideas, 
which so many lovers of truth have endeavoured to establish, 
and whith they have at last been compelled tij^ renouace, or to 
renounce the testimony of their own senses. The Social 
Compact is an hypothesis of the same class: it is a supposition 
introduced to support a certain set of doctrines; with these 
doctrines it is indeed made to tally tolerably well; but it is 
false in fact, and is attended with this pernicious consequence., 
that those who e;^ose its absurdity imagine they have triumphed 
over the truth of the principles with which it was connected 
by its abettors. In his endeavours to expose the absurdity of 
men existing in a state prior to the formation of society, or of 
their actually coming originally into any formal compact, our 
author is completely successful. He shews that the State of 
Nature, and of a Primitive Compact is not supported by any 
historicaF facts. He adds that it is atheistical, reflects on 
providence and is contrary to revealed religion; conclusions 
^hich we are not interested to dispute. * 

' In his observations, however, on the systems of Hobbes, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, he is in general no less wide of 
the truth than those he endeavours to expose. Hb is right in 
asserting that men were not originally placed in that state of 
warfare and lawless uncontroul which Ijobbes maintains ; but 
h6 at thb same time allows Hobbes to have been correct in his 
Estimate of human nature; that man is really born With the 
toost vicious propensities, the most hostile inclinations to hit 

species, and it corrected only by the salutary discipline of au^ 
toorhy. 

VOL. I. C 
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Tlif systems bf Montesquieu arid Rousseau are not to be 
futed by thus supposing man to be born a devil,’ their refutation 
depends upon the svell-known laws of tljc human constitution. 
Man cannot possibly be ever round, in the state which Montes¬ 
quieu supposes, just fallen from the clouds; and consequently 
every inference with regard to his condition in this supposed 
State m-ust be false. By the constitution of his nature man 
must be born in society, an/i reared in society for many of the 
first year^ of life: he would otherwise perish with hunger, 
thirst, cold, and by a thousand accidents which he only learns 
by experience to avoid. Man is not, lik^ many of the brute 
Creation, born with instincts which direct him to his food, and 
other things necessary for the support of life : he has nothing 
from nature but a capjeity to learn, and he must haye his wants 
.supplied by ethers until he obtains sufficient knowledge and 
Ikill to supply them himself. Society is, therefore, during 
the first years of his life, essential to his existence, and if he 
ever .after quits the society with which he thus early forms the 
Strongest ties, it is only in consequence of some powerful con¬ 
tingent causes. 

Our author has certainly by much the better of the argument 
in combating the opinions of some of his brother theologians, 
Who irtdeed endeavour to draw the same conclusions with htm- 
SelF, but admit the hypothesis of a social compact, “ This 
Compact is indeed formed,” say tho.se theologians, " between 
the prince and the people ; but the sovereignty proceeds from 
God, because God sanctions the oath of fidelity of the elec- 
<aors; and because the supreme aiithoriiy is conferred by hea¬ 
ven on him wbtom the people choose. The rights of kings are 
irrevocable, seeing that God has so rendered them, by ratify¬ 
ing the sociaf compact.” “ No,” says our author, “ if God 
ratific.s the compact, he ratifies it, surh as it stand.s, with all its 
conditions attached to it. If the sovereign violates these, the 
comp..ct cea-ses to be any longer obligatory on the subject.” 
Nothing can be more conclusive than this rcarooing. 

Our author having thus overturned the common opinions 
with regard to a primitive state of nature, and the original for¬ 
mation of government bv a speciSl contract, proceeds in the 
second part of the work to unfold his own sentiments on this 
subject, “ Man,” says he, “ is a social and corrupt being. 
Nature has ibfmed for his benefit society regujated by peculiar 
lasvs ; but his untoward passions perpetually disturb the peace¬ 
ful' repo.se which this state is calculated to afford. It is in order 
to rtcdpcTle lliesc strange contradictions of the human heart, 
Aat God has from the beginning subjected him to a ruling 
powfcri, and has not left the institution of gbVefntnent to the 
haTiardons decision of human deliberariotrs. Sotfitfty was ori- 
t^lnally composed of two individuals, and by an extension of 
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tfie idea, the same radical principal still bolds. AliT'ead^siibbfeN 
dination existed between them : the woman is made* subjectsK> 
the man. Children arc produce?! by their imion^. The fbtlitr 
of the family is the chief of the rising society. Here we per¬ 
ceive the order established in the world, from its formation, 
in tht authority of one man over ki^ kind^ and this authority is 
from God." 

Having thus found the original government of mankind to 
be patriarchal, and that the father and ruler derived his author 
rity not from tlie election of his children but from the constitu^ 
tion of nature, he concludes that parental authority being de^ 
rived from God is perfectly absolute in ih« primitive state, that 
the son has no right whatever to resist the^dictates of his father, 
however unjust, and that the father, even if lie oppresses, 
maim^ or murders his children is accountable only to God. 
This authority of the father he supposes to be transferred, by a 
process which we shall presently consider, to the monarch of 
a nation ; and when he has got this fransfer once executed, he 
then proceeds triumphantly to deduce his coiK:luslons» The 
monarch, like the patriarch, is not elected by his subjects, but 
appointed by God; his authority is therefore entirely indepen¬ 
dent of his people, and never to be called in question by them. 
He may be guilty of the most atrocious crimes, and may con* 
vert his country into one scene of oppression and desolation: 
but for these actions he is only accountable to God, who will 
punish him when his good lime comes; his subjects have only 
to submit in patience and resignation to the dictates of God's • 
anointed. Our author, indeed, out of hi§ bowels of mercy, 
seems inclined to allow them, when their miseries become 
wholly insupportable, the right of emigration. 

Such is the theory of government which is recommended to 
, the good sense of the people of England. As the abettors of 
passive obedience are not, it would appear, yet wholly extin¬ 
guished in tins country, and as the blessings of patriarchal go¬ 
vernment, and of governments formed on the model of the 
patriarchal, are a subject of encomium to many, it may be 
proper to examine a little more strictly the foundations of this 
theory. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the patriarchal 
government is, as our author asserts, derived from God, that it 
IS perfectly absolute, and that the children have no right but to 
obey in silence; by what means is this auihority transferred to 
an absolute prince r Does the authority of the father, depend 
upon his having begotten his children ? In this case the autho¬ 
rity of the father cannot be transferred to the monarch, unless 
the latter bts begotten all his subjects. Does the authority of 
the father, as our author endeavours to establish, depend upon 
** the idea entertained by his children of his superior wisdom^ 
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goodness, courage, and piety ?” It follows tha^ if the subjects 
enteruin no idea of the wisdom, goodness, courage, and piety 
of their monarch, their obligation to allegiance is at an end. 
The father, says our author, gradually formed the reasoning 
faculties of his children, and taught them whatever was useful; 
be instructed them to raise their thoughts to heaven; he en* 
countered every danger for their protection ; he was continually 
employed in providing for their wants ; he frequently deprived 
himself of what was necessary, to bestow it on them when 
they did not absolutely require it; he ever met them with pa> 
rental tenderness and affection, and seemed only to exist on 
their account: such^was the origin of that filial affection which 
affixes the seal of God to parental authority. Be it so:—if 
then the autj^ority oV the monarch consists in the transferred 
authority of the parent, it follows that if the monarch, mstead 
of acting in this parental. manner, obstructs the progress of 
improvement and useful knowledge among his subjects; if he 
shoc&s them by his open profanity, or endeavours to play a 
trick upon the Almighty by observing the outward ceremonies 
of 'Feligiots while his actions shew that his heart is full of im- 
piet)r< -if be fools away his time amidst the silly parade and ef¬ 
feminate pleasures of a court, while his subjects are spending 
their brtOod in their own defence ; if, like the prodigal son, he 
wastes iheir substance in lewdness and debauchery, and squan¬ 
ders thsir hard-earned gains on the most worthless minions, the 
tools of bis worst passions; if he tramples upon them while 
they'bow b^ore him, if he rejects all their complaints as pre- 
sui]\ptuou5 -and insolent, if he allows them to be fleeced and 
oppressed at pleasure by his underlings: —the authority which 
this monarch derived from the patriarch is at an end, and his 
subjects must look around them for some one who will really 
use them as a father. 

Our author supposes another foundation to parental authority: 
the father is entitled to sway from his superior age and experi¬ 
ence. But how shall this foundation of authority be transfer¬ 
red to the mtmarch ? In this view of the subject, the child 
who‘'succeeds by hereditary descent can never have a proper 
title to the throne. The lawful sovereign is the oldest and 
most experienced man in the country. 

These 6bscrvations are sufficient to expose the utter absur¬ 
dity of deriving any transfer of absolute authority from a 
patriarch to a monarch, even upon our author’s own principles. 
If a monarch does represent a father, it is merely w^n he ex¬ 
cites l^crtain affections resembling filial affections by his tender 
care of the interests of his subjects. Beyortd this, the whole 
analogy^ is what may be called a mere fiction in lav(« or rather a 
mere fiction in the brain of a maker of theories. 

The process by which our author endeavours to account for 
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this transfer of parental authority is abundantly curious. *He 
supposes this transfer was made either from motives of necessity 
or by conquest —curious methods of acquiring a new father 1 
A weak family, says he, is induced to submit itself to the au* 
thority of a more powerful one, for the sake of protection; a 
number of weak families do the same, and thus a nation, a 
great political body with a father-ponarch at the head of his 
real and adopted cliildren is formed. O—'-but ho-e we have a 
compact, that very thing which we found so ruinous to the di¬ 
vine right of kings—^the weak family bargains to yield obedi¬ 
ence, on condition that it shall receive protection in return. 
True, says our author, there is here a compact; but it is a 
very'differeqt compact from that of Rousseau and Locke; it is 
made, not by the people at large, but by their*chiefs, their 
patriarch monarchs, who, although they are absolute within 
their own families, have no right to make any stipulation for 
protection, if they are inadequate to their own defence, bjit to 
yield up their authority to him from whom they seek protection 
as entire as they had it from God. This is a dreadful dilemnfa 
for kings: it follows that if they are unable to defend them¬ 
selves by*the intrinsic force of their dominions, they have no 
right to make any stipulations for assistance, but must deliver 
themselves and their subjects unconditionally into the hands of 
an ally sufficiently powerful to protect them. This is un¬ 
doubtedly glorious doctrine for Bonaparte and the Great Na¬ 
tion, and well entitles the author to a place in the Legion of 
Honour. 

It is curious that our Dignitary, in venting these absurdities, 
did not feel the force of his own reasoning against the doctrines 
concerning original compacts maintained by his brother theolo¬ 
gians : if the chiefs of independent families have a right to sti¬ 
pulate obedience in return for protection, they have of neces¬ 
sity a right to withdraw this ol^dience when this protection is 
withdrawn: “ if God ratifies the compact, he ratifies it such 
as it stands, with all its conditions attached to it. If the so¬ 
vereign violates these, the compact ceases to be any linger 
obligatory on the subject.” ’ 

The other method of transferring patriarchal authority to an 
absolute sovereign is in ngfit of conquest. But howjioes it ap¬ 
pear that this right of conquest is sanctioned by heaven ? 
“ The public law of nations ancient and modern,” says our 
author, •* has acknowledged the right of conquest. It is sanc¬ 
tioned even by religion. Bfore oattle ojfer peace toyouy ene¬ 
mies, said the Lord to his people, previous to their introduc¬ 
tion into the land of promise. If they accept it, they shall pay 
you tribute.* Jacob, on his death-bed, gives to his son Josrah, 
the conquests he had made with the bow and the sword. Ia- 
vid reduced some inimical nations to a state of servitude ; he 
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iude otlij&rfi .KU tributaries; and his dominion ei^nded 4iot 
only over the land oi Israel, but over all the countries he sub* 
dued £rom the Euphrates as Tar as E^ypt. The Israelites after 
iieing subdued by Lhe Persians, remained ever afterwards thoir 
iaithful subjects/’ 

It 4 thus from the &xan:iple of the Israelites that our author 
^deavours to prove that religion sanctions the right of con* 
guest, ar^ that it is impious to resist a sovereign who has once 
jutquir^cd possession of a country by force of arms. From this 
specimen of our authois prohcicncy in biblical history, we 
s^uld imagine that he^ like not a few others, had only read 
the,passages which suit his own purpose. Might we not reason 
vith equal justice 9n the other side of the qviesiion: • The 
idea.of a right to govern being derivable from CiUiquest is con* 
traiy to religion, because ilic Lord delivered over his .chosen 
people of Israel into bondage lo tiuhr enemies, as a punish¬ 
ment of their sins; and aguhi sent them deli vcieis as a pledge trf 
their restoration to favour. Thus they were delivered into the 
bands O'! the king of McM^potaniia, and served him eight years ; 
and when £&ey cried unto the Lord^ he raised them up a deliverer m 
QthnieL As a proof that this man was actudlly sem horn God 
to burst their fe/ters, the Spirit of the Lord (omr upoA him and 
he judged Israel. In the same m nner the Isiaelites were suc-r 
ccssivcly oppressed by the Moabites, tlie Canaanites, (he 
Midianites, and other surrounding nations ; and deliveicd by 
Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, and otljer chosen instruments wijo 
received their commission directly from God. But it a ino* 
narch acquired a divine and indefeasible right (o govern, in 
consequence of conquest, we should here find the hand of the 
/^.Imighty warring against his own decrees, and assisting to 
break in pieces an authority derived from his own special ap* 
pointmeut!’ 

Our author, however, suspecting this to be rather untenable 
ground, has recourse to another argument in favour of the in¬ 
alienable right of conquest. “ The right of conquest proceeds 
from the right of war, which is inherent in a sovereign. What 
is in fact conquest? It is the prt'servation of the advantages 
acquired by force of arms. Now- a sovereign may lawfully 
regp the fiuits of a victory, by uniting the vanquished with 
thpir conquerors, For if he has a right to make war, he has 
4 also, to subdue an ambitious and jealous neighbouring state, 
when it betrays a disposition hostile to the security of his peo* 
pie. It.is not competent for the people to discuss whether the 
Vi#r and its consequent conquests may have been founded in 
unjust motives, or may have been caused by ambition, a thirst 
of revenge, a dcsi«e of aggrandisement, or any other un-» 
WOTthy view. For liidr conduct, the rulers are responsible to 
Qpd only^ who asspr-^diy will fab in due time to punish de¬ 
ft 
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celtful malvei-Mtion, and official prevarication. But »beir 
judgement on earth has the force of law, because there can be 
no appeal from their decisions. *When the forlpne of war has 
put the lives and property of the conquered into the hands, of the 
conqueror, in his power they acknowledge the established 
order of God; an order confoiiimabic to the genesal laws 
which govern the world, since it js a natural consequence of 
the authorised rights attached to the sovereignty.”. Thus we 
learn that when a tyrant, after satiating himself with the mise> 
ries of his subjects at home, bursts at the bead of an army 
composed of the instruments of his oppression, into a free and 
peaceful country, and by means of slauglitcring the greater part 
of the inhabitants, burning their cities,,and plundering their 
property, succeeds in awing the rest into obediente ; the tyrant 
immadiately acquires from God a divine and indefeasible riglic 
to abuse this people for the future at his pleasure; and if they 
avail themselves of any favourable opportunity to throw pffth^ 
yoke of tlte ojipressor and assert thSir freedom, this act would 
be an infring'^mcnt of the divine decrees, an open rebellioa 
against the Almighty! Learn, ye inhabitants of Great Bn> 
tain, bdimes, what piety directs your conduct to be should 
Bonapalte ever succeed in overrunning this country. HoVf 
impious must all attempts be to free Holland, or Switzerland^ 
or Italy, or Germany tiom his yoke I 

Our author has still another argument in favour of 4 he rlgH 
of conquest: conquest is a noble and glorious thing.; it gives 
play to the finest feelings, the most exalted facultie« of humai> 
nature ; and is the root and stein of glory, it U indqed -ac¬ 
counted agloiious and noble thing to conquer:-but i$ it ekp 
noble and glorious to be conquered ? Has qur,author never 
heard of tlic horrois and calamities of war? Of the devasta¬ 
tion and misery wliich are necessarily spread over a conquered 
country ; and of the dreadful effects to human society which 
have lesuUcd from the ambition of conquerors. Well mayihe 
conquered say to the conquerors, like the frogs in the fable; 
‘ This is triumph and glory to you; but to us it is only 
calamity and disgrace.’ * 

After having thtis sanctioned the authority of a prince, how¬ 
ever acquired by injustice and violence, he feels himself rather 
in an awkward situation with regard to the rights ot usurpation. 
He however solemnly assures us that usurpation and conquest 
are entirely different things; for, he observes, conquest is re« 
garded' by every one with favour, as noble and glorious, 
whereas usnrpalton is beheld by all the world with horror and 
detestation. If .the difference between the two rests solely upou 
this foundation, we conceive tliey will be found very near akin 1 
For we should imagine that the friends of the usurper behold 
his elevation with quite as much complacency as the frteadnof 
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the 'conqueror behold his conquests; and that the nation 
which is reduced under the y^ke of foreign slavery, wear the 
chains of their conqueror with reluctance and abhorrence, as 
well as the adverse party in a state do those of an usurper. 
But, says our author, the usurper has been guilty of an odious 
and heinous crime in dethitining a lawful monaroh :—and if a 
conqueror has dethroned th& lawful monarch of the country he 
has reduced ifnder his yoke, has he not committed exactly the 
same crime ? The poor Dignitary seems here indeed woefully 
put to his shifts. He dares not appeal to his Bible for argu¬ 
ments against usurpation, for he there would have found that 
the God of Israel ha'd stirred up Moses and Aaron, and their 
brethren, to throw off the yoke of the Egyptian monarchs 
which the Irfl’aclites had worn for some hundred years; he 
would have found that David seized the throne of Saul,*'Jehu 
that of Ahab, and Hazael that of Damascus, all by divine 
appointment. He would have found that this destruction of 
his divine and indefeasible rights is recorded as a special deli¬ 
verance from iitigs who did evil in the sight of the Lord. 

The unhappy Dignitary, however, here finds himself beset 
by new difficulties. If usurpation be a crime of such a nature 
that nothing cair wash off its stains, that not even the free 
choice and consent of the people can at all diminish his guilt; 
by whatjirocess do the descendants of an usurper acquire a legal 
title ? Have not the descendants of Hugh Capet as bad a title 
to the throne of France as Bonaparte ? No, says our author, 
•although an usurper can neither have nor acquire any right to 
govern, yet his descendants may acquire such a right by pre¬ 
scription. If his descendants can maintain his throne for about 
a century, if they can hold it till the third generation, they 
will then, in the natural course of things, become lawful sove¬ 
reigns and the anointed ol God. The manner in which this 
remarkable metamorphosis is brought about is not a little curi. 
ous. Its cause, says our author, is still to be found in the pa¬ 
triarchal government. Those who live under the usurper, 
having, their minds either attached to the lawful sovereign or 
inllamed against him, cannot be liege subjects to the usurper, 
since they are either his enemies or partakers in his crime. 
They will probably educate their children in the same senti¬ 
ments as themselves, and therefore the next generation will 
not be able to bear the relation of true subjects to the immediate 
descendants of the usurper. The third generation, ho.wcver, 
will 'prqbably be educated in different sentiments; they will 
be taught to look upon the grandson of the usurper as their 
lawful sovereign, and hence he actually becomes their lawful 
sovereign with a divine and indefeasible right. Ah! poor 
Dignitary! these are desperate concessions. If the divine and 
in^feasible right of your monarch thus depends upon his sub- 
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jectB being taught to regard him as their lawful sovereign, then 
It necessarily follows that if they are not taught to regard him 
in this light, his right is at an encf. This is all that the revolu> 
tionists of France, or of any other country, could desire; if 
the rights of their king depend upon their entertaining loyal 
sentiments towards him, as soon as they cease to be inspired 
with these sentiments they must pf course be entitled to de» 

throne him. ^ ^ 

Our author introduces a section on the effects which the 
establishment of the Christian religion has had on the spirit of 
governments. He informs us that all doubts which formerly 
existed with respect to the relative duties and rights of sove> 
reigns and subjects are now removed; thej^e is now no necessity 
that a nation should be at all concerned about the conduct of 
its rulers : “ the rulers, whom providence places over man to 
direct him, know, henceforward, with unerring certainty, th« 
principles which regulate their own conduct, and are applicable 
to the government of those assignetfto their care, or submitted 
to their salutary controul.” This seems rather a curious piece 
of information, since we have certainly had as atrocious grants 
since thi establishment of Christianity as ever existed before it. 
We should wish to be informed of any actions more truly dia¬ 
bolical than those of Charles IX. of France, who ordered and 
assisted in the massacre of St. Bartholomew; or to hear a reason 
why a monster that could join in murdering his unoffending 
subjects, did not deserve to perish on the same scaffold with 
Marat and Robespierre. , 

In this section the cloven foot of our Dignitary appears; 
for we are given to understand that the virtue of the monarch 
consists, not so much in strictly attending to the dictates of 
the Christian religion, as in implicitly following the directions 
of his ghostly fathers. Here we find new rights of sovereignty 
set forth. Although the monarch be perfectly independent of 
his people, he is as much subject to mother church as the 
meanest of them. “ Religion,’^’ says our author, while estab¬ 
lishing the supremacy of the church over monarchs themselves, 
*' Religion is the foundatioif of all legal authority, a foundation 
so much the more stable, inasmuch as the ecclesiastical power 
is, in the spiritual order of things, independent of the civil 
power. For the principles of true religion being fixed and in. 
variable,' the power of kings rests on so secure a basis, that 
even the caprice of their passions cannot affect its stability. 
Suppose, on the contrary, that the civil power shopld render 
the spiritual subservient, the foundation of the former would 
be thus undermined, and the superstructure would fall, burying 
both in obe common, ruin.” ouch is the logic by which kings 
were so long rendered the blind tools of priestcraft, and in. 
duced to oppress and destroy one portion of their subjects Jin 
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px^r to satiate the'maJlgoant pfssloos of another. W^at docs 
^ translator mean by holding up such prostitute doctrines as 
an appeal to the jgood sens^of tl^e people of Great Britain? 
jDoes he venture to insinuate that a king of Great Britain, at 
she present day, can ever lesemble that priest-ridden bigot,, 



British mbnarch is not too enlightened to cherish a prejudice 
against any portion of his people, because they are con¬ 
scientious enough to adhere openly to the religious opinions 
they really entertain Docs he imagine that the nation is not 
too generous and noble spirited not to cry shame on such a 
auspicion ? ^ * 

How different are these tenets, so contrary to justice and so 
destructive to the happiness of mankind, f^rom those which 
have been handed down to the inhabitants of Great Britain by 
their'forefathers! Laws and magistrates are indispensable for 
the prevention of injustice ; nor is it possible for any society 
to subsist without being governed. But in the days of igno¬ 
rance, mankind may confound the nature of things, and ima¬ 
gine that a society is made for the pleasure of its governors, 
?nd not the governors appointed for the benefit of the society. 
Xhey may carry their adulation of their chief magistrate to the 
most extravagant pitch, and imagine they have rendered their 
idol a god by falling prostrate before him and worshipping him. 
But in the progress of improvement these delusions must come 
^o an end; and it then behoves the members of a society to 
apply more skilful remedies to their political evils, in the same 
manner as they employ successively new and better modes of 
treatment to expel the diseases of the body. If the sovereign, 
instead of protecting his subjects, employs his power to insult 
and oppress them, he must be restrained from comrnitiing such 
excesses; and like every other magistrate, bound down by 
strict and equitable laws according to which he must regulate 
his conduct. If he refuses to submit to this salutary restraint, 
if he iu so foolish as to oppose the nonsense of divine and 
inalienable lights to the dictates of reason and justice, and en¬ 
deavours to resist by force the limitations of his authority, he 
must be dep'.'ived of an office which he docs not deserve to 
h^d, and a more reasonable successor appointed in his stead, 
vmo will submit without reluctance to have his authority and 
pffices defined by law. * Should it be afterwards found that any 
improvement may be made in this agreement, that the powers 
and office of the sovereign may be modified in such a manner 
as to produce greater happiness to the society, these alterations 
must be successively made by that portion of the society which 
h entrustetTwith framing laws. While the^sovereign continues 
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to observe tbe laws by which his office and powers are Kgu- 
teted, his power can never be in danf^r, for no one has any 
just cause of complaint, while \he whole society is int^^stea 
to maintain him in perfect securky. Such arc the principles 
by which the family of Hanover sks on the throne of Great 
Britain, and will continue to swa)( the sceptre of this^empirc, 
without danger o'* apprehension ; wliilc the monarchs who rule 
by divine and tndeteafiible rights are successively hurled tVom 
the unsirfhlc pinnacle of their greatness. 

Akt-111. Mrrnoirs of Richard Cumberland, wnUen by 
Himsrlf, Containing an Account of his hjt and Writm^s^ 
iniersprrstJ unth Anecdotes and Characters of several of the most 
distinguished Persons of his Time, with who^/i he has had 
Jfdcrcour^e and Connexion^ pp. 533. a/, aj. od. 

LackiijgUins. i8o6« 

IT appears unnecessary forus to state the common objections, 
or point out the supposed dangers ^oth to themselves and their 
readers from men writing their own lives. The practice, al¬ 
though allowable, and in many instances highly instructive, has 
not hfen very frequent, nor, perhaps, from the insig- 
of the partus, very favourablji received by the 
public. Extracts horn Diaries indeed, which were obviously 
never intended tor public view, have been sometimes very 
usefully inrorporaiccl in biography, but these are exempted 
from the objections and iisks to which we have alluded. 
Of the few specimens of seif-biography which have appeareth 
the greater number have been published aher the writer’s Heath, 
but Mr. Cumberland adopts the more uncommon practice of 
publishing his Memoiis in his life-time, while he may enjoy 
the applause, or counteract the censure that may follow. In 
this there is at hast (uiiitude and manly spirit, but whether 
there may mu be at the same time some ingiedients of a more 
common quality, is a question which we are not very desirous 
to urge. Whatever other motives there might have been for 
the publication, we perceive one, and aie sorry to perceive it, 
of a naiure not easily icsis*ted. We shall, therefore, exhibit a 
compendious analysis oi the volume, reserving any general re- 
inatks that may arise, for the conclusion of our article, where 
perhaps they may appear with more propriety, * In the mc?n 
time, however, it Js but justice to Mr. C. to say that he has 
foreseen all the difficulties and suspityons that attach to this 
species of writing. How far he has obviated themjw^ill appear 
in the sequel. He has amused us, and he will amuse his 
readers. He has told then) much of what they did not know 
before, and has told it well. We cordially agree with him, 
that if the reader is naturally candid, he will not be disgusted^ 
dxul if is easily amused, he will not be disappointed.’* • 
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Afi long as religion and learning shall be held in veneration, 
Mr. Cumberland’s descent must be considered as honourable. 
He is 

*' No tenth transmitter of a foolish face;” 

Dr. Richard Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, was hk 
great grandfather; the learired Dr. Richard Bentley, his mater¬ 
nal grandfather, and Dr. Denison Cumberland, successively 
bishop of Clonfert and Kifroore, his father. A man may be 
proud of such anccstois, and Mr. C. we find, is not without his 
share of a pride* which we hope has not been unaccompanied 
with the inspiration of a worthier passion.” The mention, 
however, of these celebrated characters naturally produces an 
early digression. It was not to be expected that Mi. C. could 
fill the pages «'f a large quarto without including contemporary 
history, nor was it his intention. Of the bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough and of Dr. Bentley, wc have, accordingly, many interest¬ 
ing anecdotes. Dr. Bentley, our readers know, lived much in 
the warfare of literature, ind his character has consequently 
been variously represented. It has not come down to us with¬ 
out the foil of much suspicion and misrepresentation. Mr. 
Cumberland undertakes his defence, in some points, afVid with 
considerable waripth, against the petulance of Swift and Pope, 
but with less urbanity, in our opinion, than the subject required, 
igainst bishop Lowth. 

From this account of his family wc shall extract a short pas¬ 
sage respecting Mr. C.’s uncle, the late Richard Bentley, the 
Crompanion of Walpole and of Gray: 

Richard was a man of various and considerable accomplishments; 
he bad a fine genius, great wit and a brilliant imagination; be had 
also the manners and address of a perfect gentleman, but there was 
a certain eccentricity and want of worldly prudence in my uncle’s 
character, that involved him in distresses, and reduced him to situa¬ 
tions uncongenial with his feelings, and nnpropitious to the cultiva¬ 
tion and encouragement of his talents. His connection with Mi. 
Horace Walpole, the late Lord Orford, had too much of the bitter of 
dependance in it to be gratifying to the taste of a man of his spirit 
and sensibility; the one could not be abject, and the other, I suspect, 
was not by nature very liberal and large-minded. They carried on, 
for a long time, a sickly kind of friendship, which had its hot fits 
and its cold; was suspended and renewed, but I believe never to¬ 
tally broken and avowedly laid aside. Walpole had by nature a 

i iropensity, and by constitution a plea, for being captious and queru- 
entiai, for he was a martjrr to the gout. He wrote prose and pub* 
lished it; he composed verses and circulated them, and was an au¬ 
thor, wb6 seemed to play at hide-and-seek with the public. There 
was a mysterious air ot consequence in bis private establishment of 
a domestic printing press, that seemed to augur great things, but 
performed little. VV.nlpole was already an author with *no great 
rlaims to excellence, Bentley had those powers in embryo, tliat 
wo&Ul hare enabled him to excel, but .submitted to be the projector 
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of Gothic embel^sbmenti for Strawberry Hillj and humble designer 
of drawings to ornament a thin folio or a meagre collection of^dea 
by Gray, the most costive of poets, ^edited at the Walpolian press. 
In one of these designs Bentley has personified himself as a monkey, 
sitting under a withered tree with his pallet in his band, while Gray 
reposes under the shade of a flourishing laurel in all the dignity of 
learned ease. Such a design with figiues so contrasted might flatter 
Gray and gratify the trivial taste of Walpole; but in my pdbr opi« 
nion, it is a satire in copper plate, and my uncle has'most completely 
libelled both bis poet and his patron without intending; so»to do." 

The character of Gray, as a poet, has been so strangely over* 
rated, that we are not sorry to find Mr. C. defying the ven¬ 
geance of those critics who have never ^ceased to'pursue Dr. 
Johnson, living and dead, because he could not see that su¬ 
preme excellence in Gray, which they affected t<j admire. As 
to Walpole, his character is here drawn with great Justice in 
few words. It might have been extended, indeed, had it 
suited Mr. C.’s purpose, for Walpole’s vanity was exceeded by 
nothing but his affected humility, anfl his contempt for sincerity. 

Mr. Cumberland was born Feb. 19, 1732, and at six years 
old was sent to the school at Bury St. Edmunds, where Mr. 
Arthur fCinsman, his tutor, took much pains, and very success¬ 
fully, tfi cultivate his talents, and inspire hi.m^with an ambition 
to support the literary honours of his family. He became sooii 
a very distinguished pupil, and while at ^is school made his 
first attempt at English verse, a few lines of which he has re¬ 
collected. About the same time, he appears to have caught an 
enthusiasm for the Dramatic Poets, and actually “ fitted and 
compiled ” a kind of Cento which he entitled Shakspeare in the 
Shades. Of this, too, he has given some extracts, from which 
we can discern very extraordinary symptoms of taste and judg¬ 
ment in one so young. Mr. C.’s own opinion is, that, “ Con¬ 
sidering it as the work of somerea novice, it is not contemptible.” 

From Bury, he was (about llie age of twelve) removed to 
Westminster school; an event which introduces some memoirs 
of the then masters of that celebrated seminary, and of a few of 
Mr. Cumberland’s contemporaries. His proficiency here was 
very considerable, and dunng this period he visited the theatre 
for the first time. The play was the Fair Penitent, Garrick was 
the Lothario, Quin, Horatio, and Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Pritchard, Calista and Lavinia. Quin’s dress \ftll amuse our 
readers: 

" Quin presented himself upon the rising of the curtain in a green 
velvet‘coat embroidered down the seams, an enormous full bot¬ 
tomed periwig, rolled stockings, and bigh-heeled square-loftd shoes." 

During his leisure hours, Mr. C. amused himself with a trans¬ 
lation oPpartof one of Virgil’s Georgies in blank verse, and giveS; 
us here a prolix extract from it, which we could have spared. 
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In his lie was admitted of Trinity Colfege, Catn« 

bridge, where he had two tutors, in succession, who paid him 
Ho attention. Although he had thus leave to be idle, however, 
he did not make idleness his choice; and being afterwards put 
into a more regular train of academical studies, soon distin¬ 
guished himself in the public competitions, by an acuteness and 
memory which promised '‘the highest acquirements. In de*^ 
tailing the progress of his studies, and the success of them, Mr. 
C. is perhaps rather minute, but yet this part of his Memoirs 
may be read with the greatest advantage by junior students. 
Tlie mode of education at Cambridge, he looks back upon with 
gratitude, and defends it wdth much ability. His private stu¬ 
dies appear to have been formed upon a plan which we doubt 
not would have led him to tlie very highest ranks of literature 
in this count/js had he been permitted to continue it. He ap¬ 
pears to have been free from the vices, and the curiosity for 
pleasure, which interrupt knowledge, and to have had an insa¬ 
tiable^ thirst for reading and jesearch. Unfortunately, however, 
his father meditated w'hat he thought higher views, and an ac¬ 
quaintance with Lord Halifax, then in the ministry, and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Northampton, induced hi;n to so¬ 
licit h,is lordship’s patronage for our author. The consequence 
of this, after a very short time, was an appointment to the 
office of private confidential secretary to this nobleman. Mr. 
Cumberland’s reflections on an event which he has had so much 
cause to regret, are judicious and mild: 

** It was considered by niy family, and the friends and advisers of 
kny family, as an ofler, upon which there could be no hesitation. 
They took the question as it struck them in their view of it, they 
could not look into futurity, neither could they take a perfect esti* 
mate either of my fitness for the situation held out to me, or of the 
eventual value of the situation, from which I was about to be dis¬ 
placed. What the prosecution of my studies might have led me to 
in that line of life, to which 1 had directed my attention, and fixed 
my attachment, is a matter of speculation and conjecture; what I 
might have avoided is now become matter of experience, and 1 can 
only say that had certain passages of my past life been then stated to 
me as probabilities to occur, 1 would have stuck to my college, and 
•ndeavoured to have trodden in the steps of my ancestors.'* 

Mr. C. goes on to inform us that he was not fitted for de¬ 
pendence; his nature was repugnant to it; that he was unfor¬ 
tunately formed with feelings that could ill endure the assumed 
ittinortance of some, or .submit to take advantage of the weak- 
nets of other;*; tftat he had ambition enough, and it may be 
niore riian enough, but it was the ambition of walking out hif 
own way by the labours of hii mind, and raising to himself a 
character'upon a foundation of his own laying. 

We copy this with the more pleasure, because it seems Go»i 
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tfifted by the wfiole of the subsequent narrative. Some youn|C 
men, without a tittle-of Mr. C.’s learning, would have improvM 
his new Situation, in a few years, until we should have seen 
their equipages blaze like meteorsi’* and their ** mansions rise 
like exhalations;’* but we shall not indulge reflections, or 
pursue comparisons that would bring us too near our owa 
titnes. Suiice it to say, that Mr. Cf entered on his office, witfak 
all the ignorance of a man taken from books, and all tho 
honesty of one who had never thought it necessary 4 o tamper 
with conscience or principle. 

The character of Lord Halifax is admirably dratvn, yet 
scattered so in detached parts of these Memoirs that w^e must be 
content to refer our readers to it. During*Mr, C.’s 
ship, he appears to have occasionally courted the muses, and 
never altogether lost sight of his favourite studies.* Of this he 
gives m\ amusing Instance in the commencement of his political 
career: 

Having been told to inform myself about the colonies,, and 
shewn some folio books of formidable contents, I began mo/ie mea 
with the discoverers of America, and proceeded to travel through a 
mass of voyages, which furnished here and there love plois for truge^' 
dies, duml^show^, and dances, as they have since done, but id point of 
information applicable to the then existing of the colonies^ 
were mos:. dibcouragingly meagre, and most oppressively tedious in 
communicaiing nothing." 

Among the digressive memoirs in this part of Mr, Cumber¬ 
land’s history, we meet with the following particulars respect¬ 
ing Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, one of the most 
extraordinary characters of his time. Lord Halifax was at tbit 
time out of place, and had encouraged Mr. C. to cultivate 
Dodington’s acquaintance: 

In the summer of this year, being now an ex-secretary of an 
ex-statesman, 1 went to Eastbniyv the seat of Mr. Dodington, in 
Dorsetshire, and pi:s9ed the whole time of his stay in that place. 
Lord Halifax with his brother-in-law Colonel Johnstone of the Blues 
paid a visit there, and the Countess Dowager of Stafford and old 
Lady Hervey were resident with us the whole time. Our splendid 
host was excelled by no man iq doing the honours of his house and 
table ; to the ladies he bad all the courtly and profound devotion 
of a Spaniard, with the case and gaiety of a Frenchman lowardi 
the men. His mansion was magnificent, massy and st^eiching out 
to a great extent of front with an enormous portico of Doric co¬ 
lumns ascended by a stately flight of steps ; there were turrets and 
wings that went I know not whither, though now they are levelled 
with the-ground, and gone to more ignoble nses ; Vanbrugli, who 
constructed this superb editice, seemed to have had the plan of 
BJenheim in his thoughts, and the interior was as proud and splen¬ 
did as the exterior was bold and imposing. All this was exactly in 
unism with the taste of its magnificent owner, who had gift and 
fUruisbed the apartments with a profusion of finery, that kept nd 
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terms with simplicity, and not always with elegance or harmopy o£ 
style. Whatever Mr. Dodington’s revenue then was, he had the 
happy art of managing it with that regularity and (economy, that I 
believe he made more display at less cost, than any man in the 
hingdom but himself could have done. His town house in Pall- 
Mall, his villa at Hammersmith, and the mansion above describol, 
were sncb establishments as few nobles in the nation were possessed 
of. In either of these he Was not to be approached bat through a 
auite of apartments, and rarely seated but under painted ceilings 
and gilt entablatures. In his villa you were conducted through 
two rows of antique marble statues ranged in a gallery fl<x>red with 
the rarest marbles, and enriched with columns of granite and lapis 
laaoli i his saloon was bung with the finest Gobelin tapestry, and 
he slept in a bed encanopied with peacock's feathers in the style of 
Mrs. Montague. When he passed from Pall-Mall to La Trappe it 
was always ip. a coacfi, which 1 could suspect had beeti his ambas¬ 
sadorial equipage at Madrid, drawn \>y six fat unwieldy black 
horses, short docked, and of colossal dignity: neither was he less 
cbarscteristic in apparel than in equipage; be had a wardrobe 
loaded with rich and flaring suits, each in itself a load to the 
wearer, and of these I have no doubt but many were coeval with 
his embassy above mentioned, and every birth-day bad added to 
the stock. In doing this he so contrived as never to put his old 
dresses out of countenance by any variations in the fashibn of the 
aew; in the meao time his bulk and corpulency gave full display to 
a vast expanse and profusion of brocade and embroidery, and this, 
when set off with an enormous tye-perriwig and deep laced ruffles, 
gave the picture of an ancient courtier in bis gala habit, or Guin in 
his stage dress; nevertlieless it must be confessed this style, though 
out of date, was not out of character, but harmonized so well with 
the person of the wearer, that 1 remember when he made his first 
speech in the House of Peers as Lord Melcombe, all the flashes of 
his wit, all the studied piirases and well-turned periods of his rhe¬ 
toric lost their eflect simply because the orator bad laid aside his 
magisterial tye, and put on a modern bag wig, which was as much 
mut of costume upon the broad expanse of his shoulders, as a cue 
would have been upon the robes of the I^ord Chief Justice. 

*' Having thus dilated more than perhaps 1 should have done upon 
this distinguished person’s passion for magnificence and display, 
when 1 proceed to enquire into those principles of good taste, which 
shouI(i naturally have been the accompaniments and directors of 
that maguiticeiice, 1 fear I must be (impelled by truth to admit 
that in these he was deficient. Of pictures he seemed to take hit 
estimate on^ by their cost; in fact he was not possessed of aHy; but 
1 recollect bis saying to me one day in bis great saloon at Eastbury, 
that if he had half a score pictures of a thousand pounds apiece, he 
would gladly decorate Ms walls with them, ui place of which 1 am 
■ony to iky he had stuck up immense patches of gilt leather shaped 
into bugle horns upon bangings of rich crimson velvet, and round hia 
state bed be displayed a carpet’ing of gold and silver embroidery, 
which too glaringly betrayed its derivation from coat, waistcoat 
and breeches by the testimony of pockets, button-holes and loopa 
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l^ith other etipalljr irMK>ntrovertible witnesses, subpoena’d firon^ the 
tailor's shopboard. When be paid bis court at St. James’s to the 
present queen, upon- her nuptials, be approached to kiss ber hand 
decked in an embroidered suit of silk with lilac waistcoat and 
‘breeqhes, the latter of which in the act of kneeling down forgot 
their duty, and broke loose from their moorings in s very indecorous 
and uncourtly manner. • , 

‘*ln the higher provinces of taste we may contemplate his cha¬ 
racter with more pleasure, for be ha?l an ornament^ fancy and a 
brilliant wit. He was an elegant Latin classic, and welf versed in 
history ancient and modern. His favourite prose writer was Tacitus, 
and I scarce ever surprised him in his hours of reading without 
finding that author upon his table before hira.^ He understood him 
well, and descanted upon him very agreeably and with much cri* 
tical acumeq. Mr. Dodington was in notivng more remarkable 
than in ready perspicuity and clear discernment of a stbject thrown 
beforeJiim on a sudden; take his first thoughts then, and he would 
charm you; give him time to ponder and renne, you would perceive 
the spirit of his sentiments and the vigour of his genius evaporate 
by the process; for though his first view of the question wouIB be 
a wide one and clear withal, when he came to exercise the sub¬ 
tlety of his disquisitorial powers upon it, he would so ingeniously 
dissect aqd break it into fractions, that as an object, when looked 
upon too .intently for a length of time, grows misty and confused, 
so would the question tinder his discussion, when^he humour took 
him to be hyper-critical. Hence it was that his impromptu’s in 
parliament were generally more admired than his studied speeches, 
and his first suggestions in the councils of his party belter attended 
to than his prepared opinions. 

"Being a man of humble birth, he seemed to have an innate 
rnspect for titles, and none bowed with more devotion to the robes 
and fasces of high rank' and office. He was decidedly aristocratic: 
he paid his court to Walpole in panegyric poems, apologizing for 
his presumption by reminding him, that it was better to be pelted 
with roses than with rotten eggs: to Chesterfield, to Winningtoii, 
Pulteney, Fox and the luminaries of his early time lie offered up 
the oblations of his genius, and incensed them wiili all the odours 
of his wit; in his latter days, and within the period of my acquaint¬ 
ance with him, the Earl of Bute in the plenitude of his power w,is 
the god of his idolatry. That noble Lord was himself too much 
a man of letters and a patron *of the sciences to overlook a*witiy 
head, that bowed so low, he accordingly put a coronet upon it, 
which, like the barren sceptre in the hand of Macbeth, merely served 
As a ticket for the coronation procession, and having nothing else 
to leave to posterity in memory of its owner, left its mark upon the 
lid of his coffin. 

" During my stay at Easlbury, we were visited by the late Mr. 
lienry Fox and Mr. Alderman Beckford; the solid good*s«nse of 
the former, and the dashing loquacity of the latter, formed a striking 
contrast between the characters of these gentlemen. To Mr. Fox 
our best paid all that courtly homage, which he so well knew bow 
to time, and where to apply; to Beckford he did not cb>erve the 

VoL. I, D • 
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MRif. attentions^ bnt in the happiest flow ti hts taiUeiy woA wfc 
eombated this intreptcl talker with admirabict e^tet. it wn en 
interlude truly comic and amusing. Beekfttfd lend, vohlble, self* 
sufficient, and galled by bits, which be could net pattf, and probe* 
bly did not expect, laid himself mure and more open in the vsihe* 
mence of his argument; ]>odington, lolling in hiS chair in perfect 
apathyond self-command, doringand even snoring at intervals hi his 
lethargic way, broke out ev^y now and then into such gleams and 
flashes of^wit and irony, as by the contrast of his phlegm with the 
other’s inipctuosit)', made his humour irresistible, and set the table 
in a roar. He was here upon his very strongest ground, for no man 
Was better calculated to exemplify how true the observattoo i8-*->- 

JUidkuhm aai 
Fordui ac mcHv ^— 

*' At the s?me time he had his serious hours and graver topics, 
which he would handle with all due solemnity of thought and Ian* 
guage, and these were to me sonie of the most pleasing hoars' 1 have 
passed with him, for be could keep close to his point, if he would, 
and «ould be not less argum/mtative than he was eloquent, when the 
question was of magnitude enough to interest him. It is with sin> 
gular satisfaction 1 can truly say that I never saw him flippant upon 
sacied subjects. He was however generally courted and admired aa 
a gay companion rather than as a grave one* 

I have said that the dowager Ladies Stafford and HeiVey made 
part of our domestic society, and as the trivial amusement of cards 
was never resorted to in Mr. Dodington’s house, it was his custom 
in the evenings to entertain his company with reading, and in this 
art he excelled; his selections however were curious, for he treated 
these ladies with the whole of Fielding's Jonvthan Wild, in which 
he certainly consulted bis own turn fur irony rather than their’s for 
elegance, but he set it olF with much humour after his manner, and 
they were polite enough to be pleased, or at least to appear as if 
they were. 

His readings from Sbakspear were altogether as whimsical, for 
he chose his passages only where buffoonery was the character of 
the scene j one of these 1 rciueinber was that of the clown, who 
brings the asp to Cleopatra. He had however a manuscript copy 
of Glover’s Medea, which he gave us con amorc^ for he was ex¬ 
tremely warm in his praises of that classical drama, which Mrs. 
Yates' afterwards brought upon the >lage, and played in U with her 
accustomed excellence; he did me also the honour to devote an 
evening to the reading of sonic lines, which 1 had hastily written to 
iheamountcof about four hundred, partly complimentary to him 
as iny host, and in part cunsulatory to Lord Halifax upon the 
event of his retiring from public office; they flattered the politics 
then in favour with Me- Dodington, aqd coinc'ded with bis wishes 
tor detaching Lord Halifax from the administration of the‘I>uke ol 
Newcastle. 1 was not present, as may well be conceived, at this 
reading, bnt I confess I sate listening in the next room, and was 
not a little gratified by what 1 overheard. Of this tqanuscrlpt I 
have long since destroyed the only copy that I had, and if I had i| 
now in my hands it would be o^y to consign it to the flames, for 
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it was of that occasional of poems ibr the isjr, wlsich hai^ no 
claim upoa .posterity, and in such I have nottA^n imbitioiu to 
concern myself: it served the purpose however and amuiod t|ih 
^moment; it was also the tribute of my mite to the lares of that 
mansion, where the Muse of Young dictated his tragedy ^ The 
llevenge, and which the Genius of Voltaire had bonpored ^whb"^ a 
visit; here Glover had courted inspiration, an^Thompsoncau^t 
it; Dodington also himsdf bad a)yre,d>atbe bad hang it up, and 
it was never very high-sounding; yet he was something more than 
a mere admirer of the Muse. He wrote small poems with great 
pains, and elaborate letters with much terseness of style, and some 
quaintness of expression : I have seen him refer to a volume of hta 
own verses in manuscript, but he was very shy? and I never had the 
perusal of it, I was rather better acquainted with his which 
since llis death has been ppblisbedi and X weU remcn^er the tem¬ 
porary disgust he seemed to take, when upon his asking what J 
would do will) it, should he bequeath it to my discretion, I iostantj^ 
replied, that I would destroy it. There was a third, which I moro 
coveted a sight of than of either of the aiiove, as it contained a i^is- 
celinneous collection of anecdotes, repartees, good sayings and hu* 
morous incidents, of which he was part author and part compiler, 
and out of which he was in the habit of refreshing his memory^ 
when he pl’cpared himself to exiiect certain men of wit and plea- 
santryeith^r at his owm house or elsewhere. Up^n this practice, 
which he did not affect to conceal, he observed to me one day, that 
ic was a compliment he paid to society, when be submitted to steal 
weapons out of his own armoury for their eutertainment, and inge* 
nuously added, that although his memory was not in general ip 
correct as it had been, yet he trusted it would save him from t^ 
disgrace of repeating the same story to the same bearers, or foistlxw 
it into conversation in the wrong place or out of time, m?9 
bad fewer oversights of that sort to answer for, and fewer stiQ 
were the men, whose social talents could be compared with tho;e of 
Mr. Dodington,” 

About this time (Mr. C. is not precise enough in fiis dates) 
he wrote his first legitwiate drama, in five acts, called ** Thp 
Banishment of Circro.” It is, by the bye, his custom through¬ 
out these Memoirs, to aiticise all his w^orks, how far pru/- 
dently or necessarily, our readers may enquire. Of this piccf 
he appears to entertain still a very favourable opinion, but we 
do not clearly understand why he calls it a legitimate drama^ 
while he allows that there is ** in the plot an absolute igaptitude 
to scenic exhibition.’* His general style of sc^^criiitism may 
be exemplified in the lines which conclude the account of this 
drama; , • ‘ 

I shall only add that the dialogue between Cicero and Attreus jp 
the third act seema in point of poetry one of the happiest effprts of 
its author ; in short, although this drama has not all the finishing of 
a veteran artftt, yet in parts It has a warmth of cglouring and g 
strength of expression, which might induce a candid reader to auguf^ 
tK>t unfavourably of* the novice who composed it.” • 
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‘For such lan^age, Mr. C. offers a long ap^ogjr, the inate> 

' rial argument oT which appears<to be contained in the following 
' passage: 

'. “If when I am professedly the recorder of my own writings, i 
, am, to record nothing in them or about them but their simple titles 
and the order in which they were written, 1 give the reader nothing 
, more than a catalogue, which any magazine might furnish, or tlte 
prompter's register as well supply; if on the contrary I proceed to 
lulfil the real purposes of the biographer and critic, ought 1 not to 
act as honestly and conscientiously in my own case, as I would in 
the instance of another person ? 1 think 1 ought; it is what the title 
of my book professes"- 

On this singular passage we shall only remark that the title 
of the book makes no such profession, and that if Mr. C. does 
iiot perceive the difficulty of acting impartially by bis own 
writings, it is in vain for us to point it out. 

In 17,39, Mr. Cumberland married Miss Ridge, a lady with 
w£om he appears to haVe enjoyed an uninterrupted felicity of 
many years. About the same time, Lord Halifax came again 
into power, and being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mr. Cumberland accompanied him to that kingdom as Ulster- 
Secretary. Xhe chief Secretary was William Gerard" Hamilton, 
known by the name of Single-Speech Hamilton, hut he had 
less of Lord Halifax’s confidence than Mr. C. who consequently 
*' became involved in business of a nature, that should not in 
the course of office have belonged to him.” This made his 
situation very delicate, and not a little dangerous, and he un¬ 
dertook at the same time, out of regard to his patron, to super- 
intend his lordship’s private finances, which then were fai' 
from being in a flourishing situation. This he appears to have 
performed with much wisdom and success. Nor was his intc- 

K less conspicuous. As he went to Ireland, so he returned 
it, “ perfectly clear-handed, not having profited his small 
fortune in the value of a single shilling, except from the fair 
income of his office, arising front tVie established fees upon wool, 
licences, which netted about 300^. a year, and did not clear 
his* extraordinary expenses.” 'He sought nothing, and Lord 
Halifax offered nothing, except the title of baronet, which Mr. 
C. very prudently declined.—Of Hamilton, Mr. C. gives a 
more uhtavourable opinion than we have been accustomed ti> 
entertain, but he speaks of him as a politician, and in that cha¬ 
racter, Mr. C.’s objections will to many appear praises. 

While in Ireland, he contracted an acquaintance^ with sevc- 
.ral distinguished characters of whom he gives amusing sketches. 
We have been most delighted, however, with his character of 
his father, promoted about this time to the bislicmric of Cion* 
iert, and who appears to have deserved all that filial piety has 
bestowed. Lord Halifax on his return was made Sacretary of 
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State; he appointed as his under^secretary, a gentleman of thot 
name of Sedgewicke, who on this promotion vacated an employ 
in the Office of Trade and Plantations under the denominatioti 
of Clerk of the Reports. “ He was,” says Mr. C. “ a civH, 
mannerly, and, as far as suited him, an obsequious little gentle* 
man; fond of business, and very busy in it, be it what it might: 
his training had been in office, and his education stamped hit 
character with marks that could not tile mistaken: h^well knew 
how to follow up preferment to its source, and though the; 
waters of that spring were not very pure, he drank devoutly at 
the fountain head, and was rewarded for his perseverance.” 

On this, our readers will probably agren with us, that the 
man who has the sense and spirit to draw such a character,. as 
an object of tontempt, proves either his wdeful igporance of 
the art qf rising in office, or his incapacity to practice it. It is 
such a contrast to Mr. C.’s character as will easily account for hia 
subsequent disappointments, and for the regret with which he 
never fails to look back on the hononrable aqd’ calm days*of 
academical pursuits. 

Mr. Cumberland, however, had the courage to apply for the 
situation of Secretary, and received an answer, which, as he 
remarks, was cool in its terms, and repulsive in its purport— 
He was not Jit for every situation. At this time he held the 
Crown-Agency for Nova Scotia, a place, the value of which, 
appears to have been about soo/. a year, after eleven years poll, 
tical services, or rather servitude: On this account as he had an 
increasing family, he thought it his duty to solicit the office-in* 
the Board of Trade and Plantations which Mr. Sedgewicke had' 
vacated. He consulted Lord Halifax, accordingly, on the' 
propriety of applying to the Earl of Hillsborough, then at the 
head of the board. Lord Halifax received this intimation in a 
manner becoming a true politician, but which in private life,' 
would be dignified by another kind of comparison. Mr. Cum* 
berland, however, applied to the Earl of Hillsborough, and 
was accepted without hesitation. This new office being of no 
great labour, Mr. C. had now leisure to address himself to 
other studies, and indulge his propensities towards composition 
whatever way they might incline him to employ them.” 

This brings us to the Stage, which, if we mistake not, was the 
first and most invincible of all Mr. C.’s propensities, and 
tended to engage his attention in plots and tricks, and dialogue 
and equivoque, very different from those which are studied and 
practiced in office. The Summer’s Tale wks the first fruit of 
Mr. C.’s leisure hours, and with the help of music wsft per¬ 
formed nine or ten nights very deservedly without much ap¬ 
plause.” Bykerstaff, at this time, the favoured author of 
Ij)ve in a Village and the Maid of the Mill, took the alarm at this 
intrusion into a province where lie hoped to reign alone, and 
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lei a!l tM of Anhk at Wdtk d^ainst C. who ft* 

^ttited him by vfery gcn^fbusly OflRffing him the profit that 
ttight aerue. T*his appc^ii** to hav*i koftened BickerstafF*s rart«» 
coHr: Mr. Ci tlsrnit! his thbifgtws to dt'amaa of another cast, 
afifl these ritals interfered nO longer with each others laboitri- 
Mn C. however, does not inform ns whether Mr. fiickeirStafF 
aeeepted his proffered liberality. 

In the sAimmer of the year in whieh this Opera appeared, 
Mr. C. his wife and part of his fatnily, paid a visit to his fathet* 
and mother in Ireland, His adventures and remarks on these 
jaurnics will amply repay the reader’s attention, but want of 
room obliges us to follow hnn in his individual career. Tn 
the course of next wintei (1^70) he brought out his first 
Comedy Brot^^r^^ at Covent-garden 'fbeatre, then under 
^hc direction of Mr. Harris and his associates, joint proprietors 
with him. But it was to Mr. Harris that he w^s in* 

debted frtr the reception of this picefe, who supported and cast 
it 'ft’ith the best strength of his company.” Mr. C. gives a cu¬ 
rious account of the success ot this comedy, and ot tlie vhemies 
Which it created. This introduces an address to the reader 
which we shall not attempt to abridge, nor anticipatu the satis* 
faction it mav j*;ive to those who have been accuatomcM to think 
slightingly of Mr. Cumberland’s temper in theatrical warfare: 

"I will not trouble the reader with many apologies or appeals, 
yet just now whilst I am beginning to introduce a long list of 
dramas^ such as I presume no English author has yet equalled m 
o^'nuNi^erj I would fain intercede for a candid interpretation 
of fily labours, and recommend my memory to posterity for protec¬ 
tion after deSth from those unhandsome cavils, wkicii 1 have pa¬ 
tiently endured whilst living. 

** I am not to learn that dramatic authors are to arm themselves 
with fortitude before they take a post so open to attack; they, who 
are to act in the public eye, and sjienk in the public ear, have no 
right to expect a very smooth and peaceiul career. I have had ray 
foil share of success, and I trust 1 have paid n)y tax for it always 
without mutiny, and very generally without murmuring. I have 
pever irritated the town by making a sturdy stand against their op¬ 
position, when they have been pleased t*> point it agaipst any ono 
pf iny productions: I never failed to withdraw myi*ell on the very 
first intimation that I was unwelcome, and the only ofience | have 
been guilty of is, that I have not alway, thought the worse of a 
composition only because the public did not think well ot if. { 
solemnly protest that 1 have ne\er wnUen, or friubed to be written, 
a single line to puff rwid praise myself, or to decry a brother diaiqa- 
list, ^rpee I bad lifej of all siith anonymous and mc'in maiKpuvips 
I am clearly innocent and proudly disdainful; 1 hay** stood firm for 
the corps into which I enroll<d myself, and never disgraced niy 
colours by abandoning the cause of the itguimrjfe vomnlt/f to whose 
service I am sworn, and in whose defence I have kept the field for 
pearly balf a century, till at last 1 hove survived all true national 
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jteltei wi lived to see buffoonery, spectacle and puenllty so e|[vo* 
toally triumph, that* now to be repulsed from the stage is to be 
recommended to the closet, and to be applauded by the theatre is 
little else than a passport to the puppet-show, t only say what 
' every body knows to be true: I do not write from personal motives, 
for J have no more cause for complaint than is common to many of 
my brethren of the corps. It is not any single misfortune to have 
been accused cf vanity, which 1 did not feel, of satires, which I 
did net write, and of invectives, which I disdained .even to medi¬ 
tate, tt stands recorded of me in a review to this hour, fhat on the 
first ai^ of TAe School for Scandal 1'was overheard in the lobby 
endeavQuriqg to decry and cavil at that excellent comedy : 1 gave 
my accuser proof positive, that I was at Bath jduring the time of its 
first run, never saw it during its fiist season, and exhibited my 
pod&et-jourfial in confirmation of my alibi: the gentleman was con¬ 
vinced of my innocence, but as he had no opportunify of correct¬ 
ing his libel, every body that read it remains convinced of my guilt. 
Now as none, who ever heard my name, will fail to suppose I mus^ 
have said what is imputed to me in bitterness of heart, not from 
defeet in head, this false aspersion of my character was crudl and 
injurious in the extreme. I hold it right to explain that the reviewer 
1 am speaking of has been long since dead.*' 

Thists followed by what we may term a critical and histo¬ 
rical Essay on the West Indian, interrupted, however, by some 
curious anecdotes of Irish maimers, and the result of observa. 
tions on another visit to his father. Of the West Indian it is 
only necessary to say that it has always been accounted Mr. 
Cutntberland’s best play; but he seems to be of opinion that it 
would be more strict justice to say, his most favourite play. Yef 
the first opinion must be right, if the public be to judge, for it 
continues still to delight every audience, and in all places, 
which cannot certainly be said of any other of his dramatic 
productions. 

Mr. C. notices next a pamphlet he published in defence of 
Dr. Bentley against bishop Lowth. We have already blamed 
the harshness with which he has treated this venerable prelate, 
who might not have the same reason to reverence Dr. Miitlcy 
as his grandson had, but who certainly knew him better. This 
is followed by a few words jiddressed to Mr. Hayley, who, “ in 
his desultory remarks, prefixed to his third volume of Cowper’a 
Letters, has in his mild and civil manner made merciless and 
uncivil sport with Dr. Bentley’s character.” Mr. Cumberland, 
out of revenge^ as he calls it, publishes here some verses ad¬ 
dressed to himself by Mr. Hayley, in order to convince his 
(Mr. C.’s) readers that Mr. Hayley, ftrith all his genius, does 
not know where to apply h, praising the grandson, who is nor. 
worthy of his praise, and censuring the grandfather, whom, at 
a 8cholai;of the highest class, he of all men living ought not to 
have treated with flippancy and derision.”-^The verses then 
in the true style of the fulsome, and afford what 
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ouc readers will think a very extraordinary instance of 
xjcnge! 

The next incident in Mr. C-’s life does him much*honour, 
A distant relation waited upon him with his witt^ in which he 
had made Mr, C. his sole heir, and came up now to town to 
sign a deed of gift, and ni^kc the whole property over to him 
immediately. Mr. C. however, refused to accept of this other¬ 
wise than ^by^ the insertion of a clause, which empowered the 
donor to* revoke his deed at any time when he should think 
proper, and accordingly, he did revoke it in a moment of ca- 
price. It does great honour to Mr. C. that he appears to have 
been as little qualified to deal with fools as with—politicians. 

Mr. C. now digresses into various anecdotes of the eminent 
characters o^j^his Garrick, Sir J. Reynolds, Johnson, &c. 
still interposing notices of his dramatic pieces. O^f his 
“ Fashionable Lover” he gives a higher character than it has 
hitherto been supposed to deserve. The Scotchman has ever 
appeared to us as a most wretched delincation.^^Mr. Cumber¬ 
land's account of the first night of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer^ is one of the most amusing relations in this volume. 
We cannot always agree with Mr. C. in his opinion ofvhis own 
comic dialogue, but in comic narrative^ we allow him very 
high merit. 

It vpas Mr. C.'s misfortune to have many enemies among 
the dramatic critics of his day, who pursued him with incessant 
lancour or ridicule. What he could have done to provoke all 
this, the reader will not be able to discover in the present vo¬ 
lume. Their treatment of his next play The Choleric Man^ ap¬ 
pears to have affected the author very sensibly. He thinks that 
in a collection of his plays, this “ will certainly stand forward 
as one of the most prominent among them. The plot indeed 
is not original, but the characters are humorously contrasted, 
and there is point and spirit in the dialogue.” What sort of 
critics could they have been who condemned such a play, 
and what shall we think of managers, or of the public, by 
whom it has for so many years been consigned to the shelf? 

Mr. C. does not appear to have been much more fortunate 
with his alteration of Sliakspcarc’s Timon of Athens^ but, in our 
opinion, tlie critics had some reason on their side. Mr. Cum-, 
bcrland's Timon is not much an object of pity, and the character 
is of course destroyed. 

After a short notice, but as much as it deserves, of the 
Baiih of Hastings^ we find Mr. C.’s prospect brightening by 
the accvjfsion of ImtA George Germaine to the Secretaryship 
fijT t!io 1 jnies, who a short time after promoted Mr, C. to 
the office ol f/«tf>r-Secretary. Mr. C.’s attachment tq this no- 
bieman is known to most of our readers; it appears to have 
be.II tlut of principle, and when he died, Mr, Cumberland 
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became the guardian of his fame, which he has fartfier endea« 
vourcd-to heighten in the present work. From the considera¬ 
tion of him, however, in this place, Mr. C. diverts his reader 
^ by introducing his two musical pieces. Calypso and the Widow 
of Delphic The airs were composed by a Mr. Butler, of whom 
he speaks in the highest terms. In tfee interim^ for we have many 
interims^ Mr. Cumberland wrote theDetence read at the bar by 
the unfortunate Robert Perreau; interposed in behalf of Sir 
George Rodney while residing in France, pending the uneasy state 
of his affairs, and by his connection with Loid Geuige Germaine, 
had the happiness to succeed. Of this brave officer, Mr. C. fur¬ 
nishes us with some interesting memoirs, particularly respecting 
his glorious victory, when he first practiced the manceuvre of 
breaking tkeUincj which has since been followed to t^e terror and 
confusion of our enemies, without a single attempt on their part 
to imitate it. 

We come now to an sera in Mr. Cumberland’s life, the his¬ 
tory of which he has detailed at very gieat length. Thif was 
his being appointed to visit Spain, and negociate a separate 
peace with that court. He was to enter Spain, with some part 
of the females of his family, as if his only object was the resto¬ 
ration of their health. The whole of this narrative, which in¬ 
cludes the progress of his ncgociation, and the very unwise 
measures on the part of our government at home which in^- 
peded its success, is highly interesting, but not so easily ca¬ 
pable of abridgement, or extract, as to enable us to do justice to 
the narrative by cither. It is enlivened, too, by many amusing 
incidents, and, in truth, may be considered as Mr. C.'s Travels 
through Spain.” It was for iiim, however, a most unfortunate 
journey. No words ot ours can express the indignation wc 
iccl on the perusal of the narrative of his treatment by the Eng¬ 
lish administration. He stipulated for nothing but his expences, 
and even these were denied, and he was permitted to be dis¬ 
graced at his banker's, and in a foreign country where he held 
an office under the immediate and confidential appointment of 
government, and while he was at that time travelling through 
Spain, charged with the care ot a valuable present from the 
King of Spain to his Majesty. But for the liberality of a 
French gentleman who lent him a sum of money, he must pro¬ 
bably have suffered all the personal inconvenience amd disgrace 
of debts in a foreign land.—After exhibiting a c(»py of a letter 
he sent to the famous John Robinson, Lord North’s secretary, 
Mr. Cumberland savs—— 

j 

I might have spared myself the trouble nf this humiliating ap¬ 
peal. It produced just what it should produce—nothing j for it was 
addressed *o the teelings of those who haU no teelii»^s; and called 
fur justice, where no justice was, no raeicy, no compassion, honour 
or good faith. 

wearied the door of Lord North till his very servants drove 
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fTosp it. I withstood the offer of a beoevoient monarch, wboM mo« 
nihcence would have rescued me; aod 1 embraced ruiu in my own 
country to preserve my honour as a subject of itj sdlipg every acre 
of my hereditary estate, jointured on my wife by marriage settle¬ 
ment, who generously concurred in the sacrifice, which my impro¬ 
vident reliance upon the faith of government compelled me to make. 

But I ought to speak ofrthesc things with more moderation, so 
iosny years having passed, a^d so many of the parties having died, 
since they took place. In prudence and propriety these pages 
ought not to have seen the light, till the writer of them was no 
more; neither would they, could I have persisted in my resohidon 
{at withholding them, till that event had consigned them into other 
bands; but there is,something paramount to prudence and pro¬ 
priety, which wrests them from me— 

,Jl/y ponkrty, bvt not nty viiil, consents. * 

** The copy-right of these Memoirs produced to me the sum- of fiVo 
hundred pounds, and if, through the candour and protection of « 
generous public, they shall turn out no bad bargain to the parchnser, 
I shall be most sincerely thankful, and my conscience will be at rest” 

It is impossible to read these lines without Joining in the lan¬ 
guage Mr. C. employs; yet this is the only instance in which 
he speaks with bitterness on the subject. At the conclusion of 
his narrative he even attempts to apologize for Lord North’s 
neglect of him, which we can by no means be persuaded to 
think that minister deserved if this narrative be true; if no¬ 
thing be concealed, if the truth be told, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. He seems to think that Robinson was 
more immediately bound to fulfill the engagements entered into 
with Mr. Cumberland, but this surely cannot be conceded in 
favour of Lord North. It would indeed be a wretched state 
of public affairs, if the clerk or tool of a minister were per¬ 
mitted to pledge the faith of government, and there were no 
other security for the redemption. We can remember when 
Lord North’s enemies represented him as only a tool. Mr. 
Cumberland’s narrative seems to afford some ground for the 
yeport. 

When the Board of Trade, of which Mr, Cumberland was 
Secretary, was abolished by Mr.’ Burke’s Reform Bill, he 
** found himself set adrift upon a compensation, which though 
much nearer to an equivalent than what he had received upon 
his Spanish claims, was yet in value scarce a moiety of what 
lie was deprived of. By the operation of this reform, after ho 
had sacrificed the patrimony he was born to, a very considerable 
yeduclipp was made even of the remnant that was left him ; 
on this, he lost no time in putting his family upon such an es¬ 
tablishment as prudence dictated, and fixed himself at Tun* 
bridge Wells.” 

From this, Mr. C. appears to have devoted himself to his 
•-'itudics, as a m^ans of providing for his family. He recounts 
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his fttilMiOus df the ^nutic kind with the fond<^ 

ness of which we have already given some specimens. With 
»-csjieet to the Ohsetvet, which, he says, “ being now attached 
to the gfeat editioh of the British Essayists," lie considers ai 
fairly enrolled amongst the Standard classics of our native 
tongue* he now avows, what wasjong since suspected, tliat he 
was indebted to his grandfather Bentley’s manuscripts, for th^ 
selection of passages and criticisfias on the Grfek. dramatists. 
In this work, however, he takes credit for the character of 
Abraham Abrahams ; “ I wrote it upon principle, thinking it 
high time that something shonid be done for a persecuted race.” 
But we must not allow Mr. Cumberlandtto run away with the 
credit that belongs, in point of time, to another. Whoever 
reads the* adventures of Smollett’s Jet^, in Eydinimd, Count 
Fathom, cannot deem Mr. Cumberland’s Abrahams as more 
than a copy. 

As the remainder of Mr. C.'s narrative consists of notices of 
his more recent performances, we«shall not pursue the series at 
greater length ; yet, although our article has perhaps over« 
stepped the usual bounds, we cannot omit the following 
extrac% respecting Young Roscius, as he has been absurdly 
called? Mr. Cumberland was one of the first to resist the 
madness of the town, and to predict its consequences: 

A revoiotion since then has taken place, a caprice, as ridiculons 
as it is extraordinary, and a general act of anperann nation has gone 
forth against every male performer, that has a beard. How I am to 
atj’Ie this yonng child of fortune, this adopted favourite of the public, 
1 don’t rightly know; the bills of Coveut-Garden announce him at 
Master Betty, those of Drnry-Lane as the Young Roscius. Roscius, 
as I believe upon the authority of Shakspear, was an actor in Rome 
and Cicero, who admired him, made a speech in bis praise; all this 
of course is very right on both sides, and exactly as it should be. 
Mr. Harris announces him to Ibe old women in the galleries in a 
phrase, that is familiar to them; whilst Mr. Sheridan, presenting 
him to the tenators in the boxes by the style and title of Ro scius, 
fails perhaps in his little representative of the great Roman acteri 
but perfectly succeeds in his own similitude to the eloquent Roman 
orator. In the mean time my friend Smith of Bury, with all that 
zeal for merit, which is natural to him, marries him to Melpomene 
with the ring of Garrick, and strewing roses of Parnassus pn the 
nuptial couch, crowns happy Master Betty, alias Young Roscius, 
with a never-fading chaplet of immortal verse- 

And now when death dissolves his mortalframe, 

• IJis soul shall mount to heav'a front whence it came. 

Earth keep his ashes, xerse preserve his fame. * • 

** How delicious to be praised and panegerised in such a style; 
be caressed by dukes, and (which is better) by the daughters of 
flukes, flattered by wits, feasted by aldermen, stuck up in the win* 
flows of the printshops, and set as|fkle (as these eyes have 
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liim)«uponth&cut*water of aprivate^O like the totelary genius of 
the British flag. 

What encouragements doth this great enlightened nation bold 
forth to merit ? What a consolatory reflection must it be to the su¬ 
perannuated yellow admirals of the stage^ that when they shall ar¬ 
rive at second ckildhoodj they may still have a chance to arrive at 
honours second only to these ! • I declare 1 saw with surprise a man, 
who led about a bear to dan^e for the edification of the public^ 
lose all bis popislarity in the street^ where this exquisite young gen¬ 
tleman has nis lodging > the people ran to see him at the window^ 
and left the bear and the bearleader in a solitude. I saw this ex¬ 
quisite young gentleman, whilst I paced the streets on foot, wafted 
to bis morning's rehearsal in a vehicle, that to my vulgar optics 
seemed to wear upon its polished doors the ensign of a ducal crown ; 
I looked to see if haply* John Kemble were on the braces, or Cooke 
perchance behihd the coach; I saw the inequies at their post, but 
Glenalvon was not there: I found John Kemble sick at hotrft—I 
said within mysel f— 

, Oh! 'what a time have you chose out, brave Cains, 

To war a kerchief? Hl^Qtdd you were not sick? 

** We shall have a second influx of the pigmies 5 they will pour 
upon us in multitudes innumerable as a shoal of sprats, and when 
at last we have nothing else but such small fry to feed on, ati epide¬ 
mic nausea will take place. 

"There are intervals in fevers: there are lucid moments in mad¬ 
ness j even folly cannot keep possession of the mind for ever. It is 
very natural to encourage rising genius, it is highly commendable 
to foster its first shoots ^ we adnrire and caress a clever school boy, 
but we should do very ill to turn his master out of his office and 
put him into it. if the theatres persist in their puerilities, they will 
find themselves very shortly in the predicament of an ingenious me¬ 
chanic, whom I remember in my younger days, and whose story 1 
will briefly relate, in hopes it may be a warning to them. 

" This very ingenious artist, when Mr. llich the Harlequin was 
the great dramatic author of his time, and wTote successfully for 
the stage, contrived and executed a most delicious serpent for one 
of those inimitable productions, in which Mr. llich, justly disdain¬ 
ing the weak aid of language, had selected the classical fable (if I 
rightly recollect it) of Orpheus and Eurydice, and having conceived 
a very capital part for the serpent, was justly anxious to provide 
himself with a performer, who could support a character of that 
consequence with credit to himself and to his author. The event 
answered his paost anient hopes j nothing could be more perfect in 
his entrances and exits, nothing ever crawled across the stage wiih 
more accornplislied sinuosity than this enchanting serpent; every 
soul was charmed with its^performance^ it twirled and twisted and 
wriggled itself about in so divine a manner, the wdjole world was 
ravished witli the lovely snake: nobles and non-nobles, rich and 
poor, old and young, reps and demi-reps flocked to see it, and ad¬ 
mire it. The artist, who had been the master of the mw-ement, 
was intoxicated with his success ; he turned his hands and head to 
nothing elsQ but serpents j them of all sizes, they crawk^ 
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about his shop as if he had been cliief snake*catcher to tiie fiirtes • 
(he public curiosity'was .satisfied with one serpent, and he had nests 
of them yet unsold ; his stock laid dead upon his hands, his trade 
was lost, and the man was ruined, bankrupt and undone.” 

Wc have now given a hasty, and we own, from the many 
and various contents, but an imperfect sketch of this volume. 
How far it was wise to publish it cluring the writer’s life-time, 
may perhaps be thought sufficiency answered by the affecting 
extract we subjoined to our brief notice of Mr.’Cumberland's 
embassy in Spain; but how far the public will relish the gene- 
lal execution of the work is another question, which our 
readers must determine for themselves. ,Mr. C. has been un- 
fortunate in the leading events of his life. He was early di¬ 
verted from learning, to which we aref convinced he would 
have been a shining ornament, and he was directed into a pur¬ 
suit Tor which he was ill-qualiHed, it may be said, both by na¬ 
ture and art. Yet after all his sufferings and disappointments, 
we sec him part with those who wgre the occasion of theun, in 
perlet t good humour. He is never unreasonably querulous, 
nor does he, except in one or two instances, introduce any 
censurg of those critics and wits, by whom his writings or his 
lempes have been assailed. His object seems to be to conciliate, 
and Wi. do not envy hts heart who is not sbmewhat, at least, 
softened by this plain tale of a life of much labour, of honour¬ 
able industry, and of many disappointments and difficulties. 

Yet justice obliges us to add that Mr. Cumberland has set an 
example which we should be sorry to see followed. It may be 
.said, “ wait till we have another Cumberland, and you will 
allow its propriety.” There will, however, we are afraid, he 
no occasion to wait. Literary vanity has already produced a 
great number of lives of obscure and contemptible personages, 
loisted upon the public, in the third person, and written in tlie 
most disgusting style of flattery. What will be our fate, if 
any of these soi-cusant geniuses assail us with their memoirs in 
the first person ? What will be the state of the press and of 
literature and literary credulity, if they assume the critic on 
I heir own works, and are permitted with impunity to tell the 
world what a fool it has been to consign immortal works to ob- 
livion ? There are circumstances, independent of Mr. Cum- 
Berland’s real talents and public services which h^ve inclined us 
to listen with some pleasure and with more indulgence, to his 
narrative; but if his book is to be quoted as a precedent, it 
will })e Qur business to consider that our attcinion is due to the 
interests of literature, and that every thing must bcawbscivicut 
to the cause of truth. 

Of tjjc plates which accompany this volume, we cannot 
speak m high praise. There are none Of them new, except 
perhaps that of Lord Sackville. Mr. Cunibei land’s portrait 
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vns taken many yun ago, and bears a very faint resemblance 
to him in age. That prefixed to his Observer in the British 
Bssayists appears a far more striking likeness. 


Art. IV. Voyage en Hanovre, &c. Par M. A.Mangourit. 

A Journey in Hanover •, performed during the Tifarj 1803-4; 
eontaintng a Description oj that Country, viith respect to Po¬ 
lities, Region, Agriculture, Commerce, Mineralogy, £^c. &c. • 
toith a View of the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
details respecting the Mountains of Hartz and the ancient 
Saxon Divinities, &c. By M. A. Manoourit, Member 
of the Philotecknic Society, of the Royal Academy of Gottingen, 
and of the Celtic Academy of France, pp. 500. Duiau & 
Co. Price oj. ' ‘ 


IN every corner of the world, and more especially in |hose 
countries which have reached a high degree of civilization, 
whatever may have been done by former travellers, something 
will always remain worthy of the attention and labours of suc¬ 
ceeding inquirers. M. Mangourit had travelled in the south 
of Europe and in North America. From a desire to examine 
the manners of the Saxons, and become acquainted r/ith the 
German sages of^ whom the people of France, it appears, en¬ 
tertain a strange idea, he resolved to visit the Electorate of 
Hanover. His resolution was confirmed by the occupation of 
that country by the French troops, a circumstance which he 
expected would afford him facilities where otherwise he might 
have met with difficulties. According to his own account ano¬ 
ther inducement was, the pleasure which he hoped to derive 
from observing the French colours flying in that country from 
which they had been so long excluded. This object, simply 
considered, was not very deserving of the curiosity of a phi¬ 
losopher, a member of the Philotcchnic Society and the Celtic 
Academy; but in France, at present, people must be loyal. 
At the same time, however, he had a more important object in 
view, for the design of this journey is “ to give a precise idea 
of the laws and existing manners of a small but interesting 
corner of Europe, to excite the curiosity of the indolent by 
pleasing and important descriptions, and to call the attention of 
the learned to whatever Hanover contains worthy of their ob¬ 
servation.” <■ 

The atmosphere of the Electorate is alternately humid andk 
intensely cold. The north-west wind generally blows during 
the winter season, the cast wind in spring, and the south.west 
in summevr VoUth and beauty are often afflicted with the loss 
of teeth, while catarrhs, nervous and intermittent fevers, con¬ 
sumptions, apoplexies, and palsies, arc common. Wjjen the 
month of July is hot, dysenteries ravage the country, but the 
most geneial cause of death is consumption. The frequent 
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or immodentte use of tea and spirituous liquors, very prob^ly 
contributes not a little to the destructive effects of these mala* 
dies. The best preservative is to put on clothing sufficient to 
\ prevent any danger from suppressed perspiration, and to )iv« 
soberly, especiafiy about the time of the equinoxes. The 
forests are well preserved, but wood does not exist in such 
abundance as to supply a proper quantity of fuel; and coal has 
therefore been searched fur with sutnress in several parts of the 
Electorate. An insect of the coleoptera order hal lately com¬ 
mitted great ravages in the forests of Hartz and in those of 
many other places in .Germany. Eighty thousand larva have 
been counted on one fir tree. The fir whiqh has been attacked 
by this insect, begins to crack, dies at the top, and its leaves 
turn red: iu loses its resinous matter, and •at last is scarcely fit 
even for fuel. A particular description of this ifisect may be 
found*ln Blumenbach’s Manual of Natural History. Amonff 
the most remarkable natural curiosities is the floating wood 
(Treib-holz) regularly cast ashore by the tide near Stade^ It 
is black and bituminous, and Blumenbach considers it as fossil* 
wood torn up by the sea, as in several specimens in his posses¬ 
sion, he ^as found some of the blue prussiat of iron. Floating 
wood is ^Iso found near Greenland, but without any fossil in¬ 
crustations This latter kind is probably nothing more thaa 
' pieces of trees detached by the sea from the coast. The cabinet 
of natural history in the Gottingen Museum contains specimens 
of the most remarkable mineralogical productions of Hanover ; 
and among others a step of a miner's ladder, taken from a mine 
of I^mmetberg, on the upper Hartz, previously abandoned for 
more than a hundred years, round which, during that space of 
time, a quantity of Sf/fxi^irfsulphat of lime) had been deposited, 
about seven inches in diameter. This substance according to 
Bergman, contains 32 parts of lime, 46 of sulphuric acid, shkI 
22 of water. But the chain of mountains called Hartz, are 
particularly worthy of attention, both on account of their 
minerals and the manners of their inhabitants. This chain 
forms a small part of the ancient Sylva Hercynia. The princi¬ 
pal mountain is the Brocken^ which is entirely composed of 
gianite. The immense detached masses which are seen at its 
top, as well as round about it, seem to prove that this moun¬ 
tain has lost much of its primitive size. M. Mangqurit is at a 
loss how to account for this ciixumstance. No traces of vol¬ 
cano are to be found ; and to ascribe any thing to the operation* 
of the deluge might be dangerous, as it would perhaps render 
his right to the title of philosopher somewhat questiomftde, and 
expose him to the risk of expulsion from the Philotechnic 
Society. Among the fossils of Hartz, are found in difTerent 
proportion!, chalcedony, zeolite, trap-wacken, the fibrous 
calcareous Tufa, compact Fluor (fluat of lime) and granite 
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mi^ed with grains of iron, which accounts fer the'magnetic 
quality discovered in the isolated rocks ‘of Schnardrtrs and 
others. The minerals procured from these mountains are, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony and arsenic. 
The miners form the principal population of Hartz. Their 
manners according to M. Mangourit, bear a considerable re-* 
semblance to those of the inhabitants of other mountainous 
situations, arising no doubt from a circumstance common to 
all, theirconfined intercourse with the world. They must of 
course be less subject to change, and preserve for a longer pe¬ 
riod their primitive simplicity. The mountaineers of Hartz arc 
divided into compapies, and have their officers of different de¬ 
grees, The uniform of these Cyclops is black and red, and 
the learhcr a^ron is with them what the cockade is with soldiers. 
Their judges and rulers of every description must appear with 
this necessary badge, otherwise they are not considered As enti¬ 
tled to obedience. Indigence is unknown among them; their 
waojfts are regularly paid, ^nd every one cherishes the hope of 
rising to the superior employments, which here are the re¬ 
wards of superior skill, and which consequently obtain a wil¬ 
ling obedience. M. Mangourit infoims us that they have a 
high idea of the usefulness and importance of scieniif^ know, 
ledge, and that* they themselves possess for the most part an 
uncommon acquaintance with mechanics, hydraulics, and 
metallurgy. This indeed might in some measure be expected 
from the nature of their employment. Their children, almost 
all fair haired, are uncommonly beautiful, and play witliout 
fear about the torrents and furnaces. They are soon capable 
of some labour connected with the mines, and are therefore 
never burthensome to their parents. This circumstance, it is 
obvious, must greatly promote early marriages. Passionately 
fond of music, the miners have their bards, though somewhat 
degenerated, and their songs are almost all of the amorous kind. 

The following is an extract of one of them literally translated, 
which at least possesses the merit of being natural and simple ; 

'' Yes, I must marry, for 1 am already 18 years of age—-he who 
delays will repent when his hair grows grey. Is it not better that 1 
should be called a man, than to bear myself called a youth ? 

** Mother, quickly purchase for me a honse^ and a dress, and 
forget not t|]e apron of new leather. Devise some means by which 
1 may make a hne appearance in the eyes of the spouse of whom I 
going in quest. 

Certainly, it is timp. Is it not thirteen weeks since I have been 
engaged^ in mining, and don't I know well how to bore the mineral 
with tfie piercer ? Let us make haste, for the other youths marryt 

Cousin Mathias has a daughter, who pleases me infinitely ; 
the nuptial couch, my caresses call her. She is beautifulwhat a 
^ne figure! J desire for my spouse the daughter of Matfias. 

" I will dress myself gravely, and appear in her eyes a man of 
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Importance} and if I,know how to conduct myself properly, slia 
will accept the offer of niy hand. 1 already think I see her present* 
ing me to kiss her mouth of roses.—'* Oh! how my father will be 
delighted when he sees me betrothed; how his heart will rejoice 
when my marriage is completed! I'he musicians will be called to 
it, so that over the whole house there will be nothing on that happy 
day but dancing and pleasure." * 

The petrified bones of different aflimals found in.thc caverna 
of these mountains, have given occasion to many superstitious 
ideas among the inhabitants, which are, however, yielding fast 
before the influence of the primary schools. In adverting to 
the natural curiosities of Hanover, it oughfa not to be forgot¬ 
ten that the Boradte (borat of lime) is found in this country 
exclusively, .enveloped in a bed of gypsuifi (sulpjjat of lime) 
in the mountain of Kalkberg near Luneburg. 

The "population of the Electorate consists of 900,000 souls. 
Of its agriculture, M. Mangourit has given but a very vague 
and insufficient description. This, 4 iowever, is partly owing 
to the impossibility of procuring ample and accurate documents, 
for it appears that this is a subject with respect to which the 
Hanoverian government seems to have given itself very little 
trouble, a circumstance somewhat singular w^en it is con- 
^ sidered that so much attention has been paid in Germany to 
" statistical observation. It is the more to be regretted in the 
present instance, because in Hanover there is a vast proportion 
of marshy, sandy, and woody ground at present almost useless, 
but which might with proper encouragement be rendered 
highly productive. The great point is to enlighten the minds 
of the proprietors of land on this subject, and to remove the 
prejudices of the peasants, who are in many instances mortal 
enemies to innovation, especially when it happens to be an im¬ 
provement. M. Mangourit with much justice satirizes this 
narrow-sighted policy, which unfortunately is here as well as 
in other places, so prevalent both among the great and the little 
vulgar. In the midst of extensive wastes, however, the eye 
rests with pleasure on some flourishing spots cultivated by a 
lew enterprising individuals. .Government has paid so little 
attention to the state of agriculture, that it is ignorant of the 
different proportions of the land under grain, grass, wood, &c.; 
but from observation, and the information of ii^ividuals, 
M. Mangourit supposes that one half of the Electorate is un* 
cultivated. Peas, beans, wheat, rye, buck-wheat, barlw and 
oats, are faised in different proportions. *The duchy of Saxe 
Lauemburg is the only part of the Electorate that is lilghly 
cultivated. This advantage is attributed to a regulation agreed 
upon by the lords and their tenants. The latter had a right of 
pasturage in the forests, and as a compensation paid tythes to 
the former. It was agreed that this right should be renouncMl 

VoL. I. £ 
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on the one part, and that the compensation should be renounced 
on the other, a piece of jgroupd proportioned to his jpossession 
beir^ at the same time assigned to each tenant, free ot burdens^ 
The peagatits cultivated with care arid ardour this new increase 
of land, and the proprietors becoming sole masters of the fo¬ 
rests, turned them to very considerable advantage, so that 
cultivation and population advanced here with astonishing ra¬ 
pidity. The wool of Hanover is of the lowest quality, but 
exertions are making to improve It, and they have been already 
attended with some success. Agriculture too, is advancing by 
the zeal and ability of the Agricultural Society at Zell, and of 
some of the principal proprietors. Agriculture being still, 
however, in a low state, the commerce oi a country possessing 
no sea-port town ol any note, cannot be expected to be very 
flourishing.^ The Hanoverians manufacture linen, most of 
which is exported to North America and the Spanish ciiioiiies; 
they also manufacture common cloth, paper, leather, and glaas, 
buj; all these are of an interior quality. They are very success^ 
ful however in working iron and copper; in embroidery and 
lace-making. Horses, cattle, wax, lead, wool, skins, and 
salt, are the principal articles for exportation. ^ 

The iollowing is a short statement of the revenue and 
penditure of the Electorate : 

** La recette provient, 

** D'imp&ts sur Ics terres, et de contributions sur les 
en argent, grains et conics^ 

** 2^. D*une capitation graduee suixfint les classes^ 

3 o. U*un droit sur lebetail. 

4 ®. De perceptions sur les consomtnalions et le luxe. 

** Deg baux, des moulins, dimes, peages, douanes, octrois, 
IbrSts, veneries et pScheries. 

'' 6'^. Des salines, charbons de terre et tourbes. 

** 7 °. Des miues du Harz. 

** 3 °. Du monnoyage. 

'' 9 ^ Des postes aux lettres et aux chevaus, et des voitures pub^ 
liques. 

'' Ces produits entrent dans les caisses des six ttats provinciaux. 

Les etats prel^vent sur ces deniers, 

** 1°. Les gages de baillis et des Employes. 

2 °. Les depenses de construction et de reparation des blltimena 
publics. 

3 ’, Ifes frsis d’amfepagement etde police des for^lts, 

** 4 ^. Les depenses des ponts et chausstes. 

** 5 ^. Les service des fondations. 

** *6^. Leg fonds p&hr I’administration de la justice et 4^ police 
ckaque bailliagf. 

7 ^ Les depenses prepres 8i;ix ^tats provinciaox/’ 

The surplus after the above deduction, is consigned to the 
principal exchequer fix^m which it is drawn for tm following 
aervices: 

f* Aux frais d*administration du gouvernement. 
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*f A IWretien de la cour de Hanovrs, des chateaux, baraa, 
^curJec, paro, jardins, domainea electQraux et des maiioos d«s 
princes de la cpuronoe, pendant leur residence. 

'■ S°. Aa]i gages et apjpointemeiis des colleges d’etat, des iriba- 
naiix et corps administratifs. 

" 4*’. Aux contributions de I’empire germanique. 

" 3 °. Aux appointetnens des agens di^omatiques. 

" tP. Aux institutions publiques. , 

" Aux constructions de chaussMs i la charge de I'fle^torat. 

“ 6°. Aux pensions sur I’etat. 

*' 9° Au service des intereti de la dette pnblique, bypotbequce 
inr les domaines. 

'* IQ”. A une partie considerable de la solde et de I’entretien de 
I'armce, I’electeur fournissant Tautre, dit-on, avec les deniers de 
son doinaiue.i’ * 

The whole receipts are thought to amount to* about four 
tnilhons of rix-dollars. M. Mangourit has made some re¬ 
marks on the income of the Elector, and his mode of disposing 
of it; but tliis is a point on which hii opinions are not entillea 
to the slightest degree of regard. 

'Fhe course of education in Hanover is systematic, and 
seems toJ)c a favourite object of attention, both with the go¬ 
vernment and with the learned men of the country. In the 
year 1750, Af- BoUicher founded in the city of Hanover, the 
school-master’s seminary upon the sound principle that without 
good teachers there could be little valuable instruq^ion. The 
Regency exerted itself to consolidate and bring to perfectk>n 
this institution, and about twenty years ago m addition to 
the lessons in morals and literature, young person^ of both 
sexes began to be taught to sew, spin, knit, &c. &c. a prac¬ 
tice which has had the most beneHcial effects on the industry of 
the lower classes of the people. To extend the benefits of the 
institution, the Abbe De Loccum, who is at present its curator, 
undertook the conduct of a journal on public instruction, but 
with all the profits of this and the other means of support, it 
has been found impossible to provide for thirty-two masteis, 
the number intended for the establishment, and only twelve are 
now retained. The instruetpis educated here, are dispersed 
through the countiy. In the primary schools, the children are 
taught the principles of morals, arithmetic, and reading, with 
Other things of a simple natuie as there may be occi|siun. In 
the secondary schools this instruction is followed up, and 
there geography, history, drawing, English, French, and the 
elements^ of geometry and technology •are taught. These, 
however, luve by no means reached the perfection of.which 
they are capable. That of the city of Hanover is the only 
one that can he cited as a model, and this owes its superioiit^, 
to the active exertions of the Abbe de a man «f ihf , 

meiit, lu the scbools of the third erder, theyowh arf ' 
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carried forward to the degree of Tinowledge necessary for ena¬ 
bling them to attend with advantage the lectures at the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen. In the schools both of the second and 
third order, the study of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan¬ 
guages is not neglected. The schools of the third order are 
sixteen, a great number considering the poverty and small ex¬ 
tent of the country. The University of Gottingen, instituted 
by George,II. in 1734, embraces every species of instruction. 
It is provided with forty-two professors, most of whom are fo¬ 
reigners, an excellent plan for extending both the utility and 
reputation of the University, as well in the Electorate itself 
as in other countries. The members of the University and 
some learned men of the country, are the resident members of 
the Royal ^A.cademy of Sciences of Gottingen. The surgical 
schools at Zell are highly celebrated, and in the pity of 
Hanover, a society of Natural History is formed, whose la¬ 
bours are circumscribed within the limits of Lower Saxony, 
and natives only are admitted as members. This is done with 
a view to have all the natural objects within these bounds fully 
explored and described. A society of this kind established in 
each particular province ol a great kingdom or empire, might 
be attended with no ordinary influence in facilitating the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge in the history of nature. Besides tliese 
seminaries, all conducted, according to M. Mangourit, by 
competent persons, there are schools exclusively appropriated 
to the sons of noblemen. What good purpose can be effected 
by such exclusive establishments it is not easy to conjecture. 

The principal school of this kind is the Georgianum, estab¬ 
lished in 1796, for the sons of the Hanoverian nubility. It is 
at present well conducted, principally owing to the exertions 
of M. Feder. His knowledge and respectability pointed him 
out at first as a proper person to be one of the directors; but it 
being reported that he was an innovator, the institution had 
nearly been deprived of its most active ruler. But justice 
prevailed, and M. Feder is zealously employed in practising 
such innovations as may render the establishment useful and 
flourishing. 

The religious sects are the Lutherans, Catholics and Jews. 
The Lutherans have spme privileges denied to the others ; but 
all, according to M. Mangourit, live in great harmony toge¬ 
ther. The incomes of the clergy are small, but sufficient to 
support them in comfort, and M. Mangourit gives them a high 
character for liberality and moderation. 

The*-Rcgency of Hanover is composed of seven ministers, 
four of whom reside in the capital. One, who is Chief Jus¬ 
tice, resides at Zell, where the High Court of Appegl is held ; 
and one resides with the Elector. These manage the internal 
affairs of the country. Three regents or ministers, are 
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charged with the conduct of foreign relations. All these are 
nobles, according to the system which has lately been estab¬ 
lished, and which M. Mangourit calls “ Noble chimeras.” As 
a check’ upon the executive power there is an assembly com¬ 
posed of representatives of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
magistrates of cities, whose duty it ts to preserve its privileges 
to each order.- No tax can be imposed, nor law passed, with¬ 
out the consent of this assembly. The punishmen» of,death is 
rarely inflicted in Hanover, but torture though seldom used, is 
not entirely abolished. The tribunals, especially the High 
Court of Appeal, are distinguished for the justice and impar¬ 
tiality of their decisions, which are grounded on the Roman 
law, the constitution of the empire, the dgerees of the empe¬ 
rors, and the institutions peculiar to the different provinces of 
which^he Electorate is composed. The Elector has the right 
of pardoning, which he has delegated to the Regency. The 
sketch which M. Mangourit has given of the course of justice 
in Hanover, is exceedingly vague arffl unsatisfactory. 

The great requisites in a traveller are, first to possess judge¬ 
ment and information sufficient to enable him to ascertain what 
objects a(te particularly worthy of his attention, with the rela¬ 
tive importance of each; secondly to have indystr)’ and perse¬ 
verance to overcome whatever difficulties he may encounter in 
their examination; and thirdly, to arrange and describe his 
matter in such a way as to convey a clear and precise view of 
the whole to the reader. In some of these points M. Man¬ 
gourit is deficient, more particularly in what relates to the con¬ 
dition of the people, with the exception of the miners of 
Hartz, and even with respect to them he is wanting in preci¬ 
sion. Of the manners, customs, and opinions of the com¬ 
mon people, the degree of political freedom which they enjoy, 
the nature of their tenures and of their connection with the 
landlords, the state of their knowledge on religious and other 
subjects, with such things as enable us to judge of the progress 
and condition of a country in point of civilization and com¬ 
fort, our author has favoured us with little or no information. 
He has only told us in gcnewl that “ the people of Hanover 
are not very unhappy, because i\\s poverty and small extent of 
the country bring the different ranks nearer to a level.”—M, 
Mangourit is certainly not the first who has sounded^he praises 
of poverty. Happinesr .and rags are beautiful things in a ro¬ 
mance, but they appear rather inconsistent in real life; and 
therefore when happiness is set down as the consequence of 
poverty, some proof was necessary, even thougli the assertion 
comes from the pen of a member of the philotechnic society . 
Suppose however for a moment that the notion is correct, it 
must be confessed that poverty affords an easy road to happi¬ 
ness. At the same time the conduct of mankind is very prot.. 
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posterous, for though all are eager in the pursuit of ha^inesi, 
this is the way which all with particular care avoid. The ex¬ 
ertions of individuals and nations are directed to the attain¬ 
ment of wealth. Then indeed “ is man born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards,” for he seems by the very constitution of 
his nature irresistibly impelled to pursue the road to misery, 
and that too while it srms his piower, with very little exer¬ 
tion, to, reduce himself to the lowest stale of poverty, and 
consequently to the highest pitch of happiness. Will govern¬ 
ments and individuals never be wise ? Will they never learn 
the happiness of poverty ? But let us not do our rulers injus¬ 
tice. It must be owned that though their professed object al¬ 
ways is to make nt^tions miserably rich, the real tendency of 
many of their projects is to keep them happily poor. After 
all, however, with due deference to M. Mangourit, and the 
other advocates for poverty, it is not unreasonable to expect 
them to state some of the grounds on which their opinions 
rffit : and we would recofnmend them to keep this in view as 
they proceed in their curious speculations. In many other im¬ 
portant points also the author has been deficient, particularly 
with regard to the finances and the mode in which they are 
managed, for which he excuses himself by ridiculous obser¬ 
vations about the delicacy necessary to be preserved in exa- 
mining the accounts of a nation. The pan in which he has 
best succeeded is the one which treats of t|}e course of public 
instruction, though that would have been more complete it it 
had been followed up by a view of the influence which it has 
on the condition of the people. 

Neither is M. Mangourit entitled to nnich credit for the ju- 
diciousness of his arrangement. According to the variations 
in his route, he begins upon a subject, drops it, then takes it 
up again ; and by these means the reader finds it not a little 
difficult to acquire a connected view of the whole. Such a 
plan may do very well for taking notes of any thing worthy of 
attention that is met with on a journey, but why it should be 
followed in publishing an account of it to the world, it ii 
impossible to conceive. 

jbere arc two points which M. Mangourit labours with par- 
titular perseverance, and which he delights to introduce on 
almeiit all licragions, The one is to ahu.se the English nation, 
the other to sneer at the Christian religion ; and the wisdom 
Which ho displays in the discussion of both is pretty equal. It 
Would be idle to trouble the reader with any specimens of the 
abuse *against the English, as it is precisely of that sort which 
adorns the pages pf the Moniteur ; and which bids defiance to 
any thing like reason or common sense. The object of the 
French government is to ekeite among the mass oi the people 
•detestation of the English; and the means it adopts arc such 
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«iarc most likely to succeed with a rabble who have nevet 
been accustomed to think or to reason. But to Hnd senseless 
and intemperate invectives against the English, French, or 
any other nation, in a work written by a man of science, is 
* somewhat unexpected and shocking. It is not very likely that 
M. Mangourit was imposed upon by«tl>e clamours intended for 
the multitude; but in the front of the work we find the signa¬ 
ture of a gentleman of the name t)eulo^ who itlh us that 
two cc^ies of the book had been lodged in'the imperiar library, 
and that every copy not signed by him, would be seized. 
The restraint thus laid on the press, might be a good excuse 
for avoiding the politics of the day altogelhor, but the zeal with 
which the author joins the clamour, shews that he was willing 
to descend*so low as to lose sight of reason an(^impartiality 
from \Jie base and parasitical motive of exciting the attention 
and conciliating the favour of the powerful. To have any pre¬ 
tensions in France to the title of philosopher, it is an indispen- 
fiibie requisite that one should not be a Christian. M. Mhi- 
gourit is accordingly an unbeliever, and finds ample matter for 
ridicule in the Popish superstitions. He must here be con¬ 
sidered either as incapable of distinguishing between the thing 
itself and its abuses; or, boing capable, as much more eager 
to pervert the truth, than to discover in what it consists. 

M. Mangourit has introduced a variety of matter, such as 
Leibnitz’s letter to the King of France, respecting the inva¬ 
sion of Egypt, a sketch of the operations in the seven year’s 
war, and other things which are scarcely any way connected with 
his subject, and which are of no other me than to swell the 
volume. He has, however, given an address written hyM. 
Villers, author of the prize essay on the Reformation of Lu¬ 
ther, to the officers of the French army in Hanover, which 
possesses much merit. It is an exhortation to these officers to 
seize the opportunity of storing their minds with useful know¬ 
ledge, instead of wasting their spare time in indolence and de¬ 
bauchery. 

With all the faults and deficiencies however which have 
been pointed out, this work, contains much valuable matter. 
The author has not, like many other travellers, troubled the 
world with a constant succession of trifling remarks on inn? 
horses, beds, eating, drinking, &c. but has undoubtedly turned 
his attention to important objects, and lias examined many of 

-them with a scientific eye. 

— . 

Art. . An Examination of Mr. Diigald Stewart's Pamphlet, 
relative to the Election qj a Mathematical Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. By one of the Ministers o/T 
Edinburgh. 8w. pp. 146, Edinburgh, 1805, Hill. London^ 
Utngman Jk Co.' 

Ju the notice which it was our duty to take of the publican. 
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lions to which the late election of a Professor of Mathemaihlcs 
in the, University of Edinburgh has given rise, it was our reso¬ 
lution to abstain from the particulars of local controversy; 
nor shall we depart from this resolution on the present occasion. 
But the question has been so industriously pressed forward up¬ 
on the public attention, t|^at we are at last constrained to say 
something more about it than we originally intended; and the 
circumstances of a local afid those of a more general nature are 
so blemled* together, that it is impossible to speak of the one 
without mentioning also the other. But in what the dispute is 
personal and local we shall meddle with it as little as possible. 

In the Literar)^ Journal for June last, a short liistory 
was given of the Controversy, and some opinions very shortly 
Stated of the principal points in Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet, which 
warmly espoused one side of the question. Since th^t time 
this pamphlet has come to a third edition ; and as the matter 
was terminated in the competent court, and no answer to this 
performance had appearod. we did not expect to have our at¬ 
tention any more called to so unprofitable a controversy. 

We have, on this occasion, had fresh experience of the wis¬ 
dom of the common precept, to hear both sides for we are 
obliged to confess that the cause of those who objected to 
Mr. Leslie, appears to us in a much more favourable light 
than it did when wc had read only Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet. 
The history of the present Answer w’hich has been so long de¬ 
ferred is proper to be given; and let the author give it in his 
uw'n words: 

None of those Ministers of Edinburgh, who have been attacked 
• by Mr. Stewart, originally intended to make any reply to his 
pamphlet, because, in their own opinion, they were not entitled, 
without some strong necessity, to continue the discussion of a ques¬ 
tion, in which the character of an individual was involved, after it 
had been refused by the competent court. But circumstances that 
were not foreseen, have rendered this publication indispensible.— 
The appearance of a third edition of Mr, Stewart’s pamphlet, revised 
anil enlarged by himself, after the question, relative to Mr. Leslie, 
had been put to rest by the General Assembly, and when, of course, 
there was no apparent motive to th§ publication but a desire to in¬ 
jure the reputation of a majority of the Ministers of Edinburgh, 
seemed to convert the matter at issue into a questkin between them 
and Mr. Stewart, directly challenging them to their own defence. 
And, though their confidence in the good sense of the public inclined 
them, even in these circumstances, to let the pamphlet and its au¬ 
thor pass, without farther notice than was bestowed upon them in 
the Assembly of the Church, something more has at length appeared 
absolutely necessary, for the satisfaction of men at a distance from 
the scene of the dispute, who have given credit to Mr. Stewart’s 
gross misrepresentations of fact, merely because they had not been 
contradicted; and have even hastily acquiesced in the justice of cer¬ 
tain charges of a philosophical nature^ against a body of the £din« 
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burgh Clergy, which, if more dei'iberately considered, could not barn 
required refutation. 

One of their number has therefore thought it his duty to review 
both the facts and the argument of Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet. And* 
if that learned gentleman, (who complained of a former paper irpoa 
the same subject being anonynums) shall desire to know why, in tbia 
case also, the name of the author is withheld, the question may be 
easily answered. The accustomed pledge of the author’s name 
would be most cheerfully given, if the publication were dot honoured 
with a responsibility more extensive and satisfying. In the case of 
the former paper, the publishers were authorised to inform those 
who should inquire, that all the Ministers of Edinburgh, who had 
objected to Mr. Leslie’s appointment, held themselves equally re¬ 
sponsible for its doctrine. And though the pen of an individual has 
again been employed in this reply to Mr. Stewart, all the same gen¬ 
tlemen are ready to answer for both the facts and the doctrine con¬ 
tained in it." 

It will enable us, perhaps, to express ourselves with more 
brevity, if we allow the author to state in his own words Mw, 
the heads, under which he has divided his pamphlet: 

I. Remarks upon a paper, originally transmitted by the Senafnst 
Academicwi of the University, to the Presbytery of Edinbuigh, and 
now published by Mr. Stewart. 

" li. Reply to the argument against the appointrflent of Ministers 
of Edinburgh to Chairs in the University, contained in the letters of 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Playfair, addressed to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and inserted in Mr. Stewart's pamphlet. 

“ III. Examination of Mr. Stewart's historical facts, relative to 
Mr. I,eslie’s Election. 

" IV. Review of Mr. Stewart’s defence of Mr. Leslie’s philoso-. 
phical doctrine. 

'* V. Answer to the charge of Atheistical Doctrine brought against 
the Ministers of Edinburgh, who opposed Mr. Leslie’s appointment, 
on accxiiint of their use of the words necessary connexion. 

VI. Miscellaneous observations in reply to Mr. Stewart's con¬ 
cluding remarks." 

I. With regard to the first of these heads we could not easily 
make any remarks intelligible, without producing the papers al¬ 
luded to. These were. First, an Intimation transmitted from the 
Presbytery to the College, that all members of the University 
were required by law to appear before the Presbytery, and sub¬ 
scribe to the Articles of the Church of Scotland^ awhich the 
members of that University had not for many years been ac¬ 
customed to do; and that the Presbytery desired and expected 
the law .would in this respect be complied with. The second, 
is the Answer of the Senatus Academicus to that Intimation. 
Whether the University had any reason to be offended with the 
secret moyves from which this Intimation proceeded, we know 
not. At any rate their answer is expressive of a very high de¬ 
gree ol offence; for under expressions ostentiously respectful. 
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the moat iiijuritHis insinuations are convey^* There might be 
good reasons for this oITcnce; we are very far from denying 
there might, though we are unacquainted with them. But in 
one assertion we expect a pretty general coincidence with us»' 
that this is not the mode in which the University should baxm 
expressed it. This is toif^lly inconsistent with that simj)licity 
and direness which their dignity required, and from which we 
deeply regret that they fieparled. To descend to the artt 
of the vulgar satyrist in a solemn communication from one 
dignified public body to another, is a strange confoundiiw of 
circumstances. The object of the author in this part of the 
Answer is to provothat the conduct of the Presbytery in regard 
to the Intimation was perfectly inoifensive and proper, and the 
insinuation^ in thd Answer altogether unfounded. Into this 
we shall not enter. , 

2. The second division of the Answer is on the question, 
whether Chairs in the University can, with propriety, be occu¬ 
py by any one holding a^Iiving in the Church. On this point 
wc totally dissent from the doctrine maintained in this Answer. 
It is stat^ that practising physicians and lawyers are made pro¬ 
fessors. We consider this as another abuse, which ought itself 
to be rectified; instead of being any ground for upholding a 
diflTerent abuse.* It is stated also that Mr. Playfair holds the 
office of secretary to the Royal Society, declared by his friends 
when the question of granting a salary to him was under agita. 
tion, to be nearly as laborious as his office of a professor. vV^e 
consider this as a great argument against the consistency of Mr. 
Plavfair; but-none at all in favour of his practice. 

Our readers will recollect the statement which we said was 
given in Mr. Stewan’s pamphlet of a comhinatian, an avowed 
combination, among a party of the Edinburgh clergy for pro* 
moling as many of their own number as possible to professor-^ 
skips in the University. To this statement an unqualified de¬ 
nial is here given; it is declared ^alse and groundless, on the 
authority of all the ministers of Ldmburgh who opposed Mr, 
Stewart’s views in this business. As Mr. Stewart gave this- 
fttatement on nothing but his own authority, we do think, he i« 
here called upon in a way, which few would chusc to evade, to 
bring his proofs before the public. 

But thtf c is an insinuation contained in the latter part of this 
section, of a nature, which the provocation received by the 
pJergy, even great as we consider it to be, cannot justify. 
After repelling Mr, Stew'art’s charge of a combination^ the au-. 
|hor asl;s if the letters of him and Mr. Plarfair do not savour of 
ftitotker kind of combination ? He then talks of combinations 
among men ojletters, to which such fiorrihlc consequences have 
been ascribed; and lest we should be at any loss what he 
pieans, he then talks of the Proofs of a Conspiracy, i^c, h)' Dr, 
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John Robison, a work in which strange scenes were described. 
Whatever weight our reprobation can carry with it is all be* 
stowed upon this language. We have seen during the course 
' ot the last fifteen years so many infamous things attempted and 
done, under the shield of doctrine like this, and have beheld 
the affairs of Great Britain brought, during its sway, into a 
situation so much less favourable than once they were, that we 
can never hear it brought forward*without an invplunury ap¬ 
prehension that Some invasion is intended of the rights'either of 
individuals or of the community. 

3. The historical facts, treated of in the third section, are 
those of which we are unwilling to speak; iind with which we 
are not sufficiently acquainted to give an opinion. The princi* 
pal of those’brought forward by Mr. Stewarf are her^ examined; 
find sqph illustrations and contradictions applied as set them in 
a very different light, and the author thinks justify him in pro¬ 
nouncing them, " without a single exception, 

4. We come next to the main point of dispute, whether^e 
doctrine taught, in the Note objected to of Mr. Leslie’s book, 
really required the interference of the clergy. Mr. Stewarc 
labourediin his pamphlet to prove that it did not. In this 
pamphlet- the author endeavours to shew that it did; and that 
the reasonings find conclusions of Mr. StewarF are erroneous 
and inadequate. To us as well as to this author the passage of 
Mr. I^slie’s book appears most decisively to have required the 
interference of the clergy. It is our clear and deliberate con* 
viction that no unprejudiced person, fully acquainted with the 
subject, and who knew nothing of Mr. Leslie but from this 
book, would, upon reading his note, form any other conclusioR 
than that he embraced the whole of Mr. Hume’s doctrine re* 
specting cause and effect, without any limitation or reservation. 
We shall present the note to our readers, and let every one judge 
lor himself: 

" Mr. Hume, {Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propaga^ 
fimi of'Heat. Note 16'. p. S'^1.) is the first, as far as I know, who 
lias treated of causation in a truly philosophic manner. His Esmy 
on necessary Connexion seems a model of clear and accurate reason* 
ing. But it was only wanted to dispel the cloud of mystery which 
bad so long darkened that important subject. The unsophisticated 
sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison with the deductions of 
logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the relation of cause 
and effect, than a constant and invariable sequence. This will dis¬ 
tinctly appear from a critical examination of Janguage, that great and 
durable monument of hnman thought,” &c. 

We have tried the experiment by putting the question to fi 
very considerable number of enlightened men, well acquainted 
with the fnetaphysical doctrines of Hume and others, and so 
little coucerned about the present controversy that it hardly 
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liad reached their ears till informed of it after they had delivered 
their opinion, and every one of them pronounced the passage we 
have quoted to be a clear and unambiguous declaration of assent to 
the Tvnole of Mr. Hume’s doctrine on this subject. In truth, un¬ 
less some of the leading expressions of the note can be explained 
away by the supposition «of Mr. Leslie’s ignorance, as Mr. 
Stewart has attempted to do, the passage is a direct and pointed 
admission of the exceptionable part of Mr. Hume’s doctrine, se- 

f arated, and distinguished from the rest. That part of Mr. 

fume’s doctrine which is innocent and just, and which is only 
this, th^t we perceive no necessary connection between contin¬ 
gent wants, he is so far from being the first who taught, that it 
has scarcely ever been denied. It a stone, elevated in the air, 
is left withcyit support, it falls. But even an intelirgent peasant 
knows that this happens merely by the present constiti^ion of 
things, and not by any necessity between the one event and the 
other ; and he will very readily allow that the Divine Being 
cl»Rld make the stone rrtnain at rest, or move in any other 
direction. Now mark what Mr. Leslie says. He says that 
“ Mr. Hume is the /irsf, so far as he knows, who has treated 
of causation in a truly philosophical manner.” What is it 
then which Mf. Hume has first said ? The only thifig he has 
first said is, that we have no idea of cause at all. and know not 
but every thing we see may have begun to be, without a cause. 
According to the construction of the English language this is 
the peculiar doctrine of which Mr. Leslie has here declared his 
approbation. And shall anv one tell us that this is a doctrine 
against which the clergy ought not to have lifted up their voice ? 
If we ourselves, and every thing which exists, may have 
begun to be, and have gone through every past change with¬ 
out a cause, what-room is left for the supposition of a deity in 
the universe ? Let us observe too on what grounds the clergy 
are accused of intolerance. Did they rise up against the an- 
thor as soon as the hook was published, and call for the secular 
arm to punish him? No; they left him and his book at rest till 
he came and offered himself a candidate for an office over 
which they had the legal superintendence, an office which it 
was contrary to the written law of the land to permit any 
man, professing the sentiments contained in the above note, to 
hold; andr which they would have been guilty of a shameful 
breach of the trust reposed in them, if they had permitted him 
to hold without challenge. Attempt not to turn our attention 
from the nature of tlfSs transaction, by telling us of tfic selfish 
motivtrs which led to it. Prove to us that the motives were 
bad, and we w'ill condemn them; but not cease to approve of 
the action. , 

Strong attempts have been made to defend Mr. Leslie’s 
language ; by telling us that he spoke only of physical events 
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and causes. This is perfectly nugatory. If Mr. Hume’s 
doctrine holds in regard to physical events, it holds in regard to 
all events. If physical events can be without a cause, what 
reason is there. for supposing that mental changes and events 
must have a cause ? It this material universe, the sun which 
iigliis us, the earth by which we are fed, nay and our own 
bodies, may be altogether uncaused, for what peculiar reason 
seek a cause for the existence of nfind ? To talk ,of physical 
causes, is only trying to confound the subject. Wro that 
believes matter to be jnert and endowed with all its proper¬ 
ties by the will of the Supreme Being ever thought of matter as 
a cause in the sense of necessary? If this is all that Mr. Leslie 


meant to tell us, he told us a great puerility, and what there aro 
few plowmen in his native parish but who cfiuld have told him. 

But though in this unc^ualihed manner we condemn Mr. 
Leslie^ language, we are iar indeed from proceeding to con- 
demn Mr. Leslie himself; because we conceive it extremely 
possible, nay highly probable, that 4 ie expressed much mass 
than he meant. A man who has been chiefly engaged in ex¬ 
ploring the laws of the material world, an<l who has been 
powerfully struck with the importance of the observation that 
the sole business of the philosopher is to discover the constant 
conjunctions of events, and to leave all exaifiination of the 
cause of these conjunctions, as an inquiry not to his piirpose, 
might with great propriety wi.sh to express strongly his appro¬ 
bation of this doctrine; and if he thought that Mr. Hume 
was its great teacher, which he is not, and were but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with Mr. Hume’s Essay, and with metaphy¬ 
sical inquiries in general, he might, without any bad intention, 
express himself as erroneously as Mr. Leslie has done. We 
would therefore give Mr. Leslie, or any one in such circum¬ 
stances, the full benefit of any explanation which they chose to 
ofl'er,—with the exception of only two cases, First* if we had 
proof that the author was fully acquainted with metaphysical 
inquiries, because then we should be well assured that he had 
not spoken unwittingly; and secondly, if we had reason to 
distrust his character tor sincerjty and truth. 

Mr. Leslie gave an explanation, in which he solemnly and 
explicitly disavowed the erroneous doctrine imputed to him, 
and which his words certainly express. This to us is a satis¬ 
factory proof that he did not meah what he s.iid ; and the rea¬ 
sons here offered to defend the clergy for not considering the 
disavowal to this extent satisfactory do not convince us. At 
the same time no Just and impartial person will forbear t0.con- 
sider the very difhcult circumstances in svhich the clergy were 
placed, and in a great measure by the imprudence, not to give 
It a worse name, of Mr. Leslie himself. 

What had the clergy as yet done ? Nothing whatever but 
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loanlfest tjbeir resolution to oppose the appointment of a person 
toa professorship who had published a doctrine subversive of 
the evidence for the existence of a God. Yet because they 
had done this, which it would be strange indeed to say it was 
not their duty to do, they had, before Mr. Leslie had offered a 
word of explanation, beep accused of persecution and ca^* 
lumny ; and at this time they had been treated with the utmost 
contumely both by the Sefiatus Acadetnicus and by himself. 
For his explanation was neither given in the manner, nor con¬ 
ceived in the terms, which became one in his circumstances. 
It was not the decent submission of a man who had grossly, 
however innocently, offended. It was the recrimination of a 
^an who had been wantonly injured. Loaded with accusations 
as they now were, fhe clergy were under a sort of ‘necessity to 
proceed, ft' they did not, they left their character to lie 
under all the imputations heaped upon it. While on thb other 
hand by carrying the matter before the competent court, Mr. 
^slie, it might reasonably appear to them, would meet with 
justice, and their character would be vindicated. 

Mr. Leslie’s explanation itself, if there bad been no other 
cause for it, rendered tins course in a great measure necessary. 
Mr. Leslie did not acknowledge that he had expressed himself 
unguardedly, ahd differently from what he meant; which we 
believef^ was the case. No; he accused tlie clergy of having 
wilfully and maliciously perverted his words, and applied to 
them a meaning which they did not naturally hear, and which 
he disclaimed. He did not allow that his doctrine was erro¬ 
neous. Now had the clergy professed themselves satisfied with 
an explanation of this sort, would it not have been very like a 
confession that they had misinterpreted his meaning, and that 
they deserved all the blame which had been thrown upon them ? 
Nay, as Mr. Leslie still boldly avowed his adherence to a must 
pernicious doctrine, though denying all its evil consequences. 
It is not very wonderful it ihc-v thought that more explanation 
was still necessary. However, as Mr. Leslie’s letter of ex¬ 
planation was evidence that be meant nothing evil, and was 
only badly informed, perfect wisdom perhaps would have sug¬ 
gested to overlook the disrespect fill ness of his letter, and to en¬ 
deavour by amicable contercncc to set him right. Yet after 
the disdait^ of any such expedient which he had shewn, and 
the manner in whicli the clergy had all along been treated, it is 
not very wonderful that, being men, they were provoked to 
act in a different manner. 

. Mcw^tewart's curious account pf the part in winch Mr. 
Hume's doctrine 'is unsound, and pf which he endeavours to 
n^dte so much in favour of Mr. Leslie’s note, is here very sa¬ 
tisfactorily exposed. Mr. Stewart has found out i new con- 
s^ueut- part of an argoraent. Formerly it wa$ understood^ to 
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0)niist of Premises, and Conclusion* Mr. Stewart says it 
consists of Premises, Conclusion, and the link by which the 
conclusion is united to the premises. What in the name of 
wonder is this link of which we have now heard for the Guit 
time ? “ All men are mortal: But James is a man : Therefore 
James is mortal.” The two first of these propositions are 
called the premises, and the last is tlic conclusion: but where 
is the litJi? It is only in this/tnii, says 'Mr. Stewart, that Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine is unsound. ' « 

Mr. Stewart, in his pamphlet, w'ould have it that the clergy 
had expressed atheistical doctrines, because they had said there 
was a nect^sary connection between cause and effect; as if any 
one who believed in the inertness of matter, and the arbitrary 
appointment of its qualities, could be supposed to talk of 
physical causes, in the sense of necessary, Bctl^een every 
effect and some cause, however, there is a necessary connection, 
otherwise Mr. Hume’s doctrine is every word of it true. 

We cannot help observing, befoire we conclude, that 
this controversy as it has been presented to the public through 
the press, through which alone we are acquainted witH it, the 
dignity and temperance of philosophy have been much more on 
the side pf the clergy who objected to Mr. Leslie, than qn 
that of their antagonists. In few controversies af late have we 
seen so great a dtsfKisltion to fly from the argument in order to 
impute unworthy motives, and to apply injurious epithets, as 
by those who have defended Mr. Leslie’s doctrine on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. Unless in that instance which we have already 
pointed out, a very gross one to be sure, there is very little of 
that fault in the performance betore us; and theology and phi¬ 
losophy (if we may believe the common account of them) 
have on this occasion exhibited a mutual change of character. 

. .. — . . . . . I ■ .. —, 

Art. V I. Galtne Poiilique, Ou Tableau, Histonque, Fhiloso, 
plaque tt Critique ae la Pohtique Etrangere, 13 c. 

The Political Galhy ; or an Historical, Philosophical, and Critical 
Picture of Foreign PoLtes, in vhick are comprised, a Sketch of 
the Events which have contributed to the Glory or the Abasement 
oj each Slate; Us Diplomatic Relations', the Analysis of the 
several Treaties: and the Portraits of the Monarcks, Generals, 
( 3 c. who have had an Infuence on the State and Politics of 
Europe from the Year 1780 to the Year rSoo. “ily M. A. 
Galtxt. a tom. ^vo. Paris, 180^. London, Dulau & 
Co. Price iqf. 

We have considered this book worthy of notice, chiefly on 
accoqnt of tlte subject, lest any of our readers should be led 
into the same error wUh ourseh^s, and be induced to read it 
V>th an expectation of information which they will certainly 
poi find. 
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The author professes to exhibit a picture of the foreign, or 
tfte diplomatic politics, of the different nations of Europe, with 
the exception of France. He abstains from that country, ex¬ 
cept where he finds an opportunity of introducing her in all 
her glory, while treating or other states. 

The term, foreign politics, is in general used in so vague a 
sense,'that an author of the qualities of M. Gallet could hardly 
be expected to define his sifbject very exactly. In truth he had 
no condbption that any such trouble was necessary. Besides, 
a well denned subject would hardly have been to his purpose. 
It is highly requisite however to have its limits pretty clearly 
marked out in our minds when we arc about to form any iudg- 
inent or conclusions respecting it. 

Nothing has cotftributed more to throw light upon the sub¬ 
ject of government, than dividing it into parts, and examining 
them separately. Formerly it was contemplated only *in the 
mass; and then it was easy for the parties interested to repre- 
saat it as extremely myst«'ious. It was that mighty kingcraft 
which our James, and some of his predecessors, seemed to think 
profaned by the touch of ordinary men. 

However, since we have begun to examine it piece,-meal we 
have lost all that old veneration; wc have only gained know, 
ledge and introlSuced improvements; and unfortunately tor the 
theory of James those improvements have almost all been sug¬ 
gested, not by the professors of the kingcraft, but by the ordi¬ 
nary men who had nothing to do with it. 

One of the first parts of the subject which began to be con¬ 
sidered apart was Political Economy. It is that too which hi¬ 
therto has been the most successfullv cultivated. The riches 
of the state is the object of this branch of politics. Several 
other divisions have been made of the domestic or internal de¬ 
partment of government, the police, lor example, and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. But there is beside these a very wide 
field of the relations between the governing part of the nation 
and the governed, which is still left in a good measure undi¬ 
vided, and somewhat involved in tliat obscurity and mystery 
which once overspread the whole. 

The domestic management of the state, however, is not the 
whole of government. Every country has neighbours; and it 
is obliged look abroad to discover how its interests are af¬ 
fected by the countries around it. This business of looking 
abroad, of discerning with sagacity how the interests of the 
covintry may be either*injured or promoted by the behaviour of 
neighbours, and of taking wise measures to prevent the'one, or 
to second the other, is the foreign department of government, 
and has obtained the of foreign politics. 

Formerly this was a very simple object. On 4 country 
looked to that which was next it, or at most to two or three in 
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, all, when it happened to be surrounded by so many; and con¬ 
sidered whether it-was likely to be attacked by any of" them. 
To this was only added that other case, when it deliberated 
whether it might not attack them with advantage. Very nearly 
to this the Foreign politics of all the ancient nations was re¬ 
duced. Their engagement of allies made no part of any sys¬ 
tem. It was only their prevailing Uffotl some one to take part 
in their quarrel, most frequently hf the hope of plunder; and 
this case little differed from the employment of merceifaries. 

But in process of time men began to look farther, and to 
combine a longer train of causes and effects. One country 
perceived that the disposition of its neighbour to attack or 
court it was often determined by the circumstances of a nation 
on the mos^ distant frontier of that neighbtAir. If France, for 
example, was in danger of a formidable attack from Italy it 
would he careful not to provoke the enmity of Great Britain. 
It presently therefore appeared to be the interest of Great Bri¬ 
tain to look to Italy, to understand jvliat security it presented 
against the unfavourable designs of France; and to endeavour to 
mould the disposition of those who there had the disposal of affairs, 
into such a form as would must effectually counteract any sinister 
intention%*which France might entertain. To accomplish this 
last effect, a skilful agent seemed necessary dh the spot, to 
suggest motives and views, to present the circumstances of his 
own country in the most engaging light, and those of the country 
to be opposed in the most unfavourable. This was the origin 
of the ambassador and of his functions. 

This step soon led to others. It was perceived that the dis¬ 
position of Italy, (we may still use that as an imaginary case) to 
embroil itself in any manner with France depended greatly 
upon the circumstances of the countries which bounded it on 
its other sides. For this reason it became the interest of Great 
Britain to look to them also, and to endeavour to direct their 

J olitics. Ambassadors in all these cases too became necessary, 
n this manner it was found that all the nations in Europe 
were connected together; and that the views of no one coun¬ 
try could be modelled to the purposes of another, without pro¬ 
ducing a correspondent effect on the views of all the other 
countries which fell within this great circle of connection. 

The foreign politics of modern nations became in this manner 
very complicated. Each was obliged to direct its attention not 
to one or a few but to all the nations, to perceive how its inte¬ 
rests were likely to be affected by any one. The general esti¬ 
mates whfeh In this manner were necessarily formed b5rcach 
nation of the number of the other nations by which its interests 
were likely to be favoured, and of the number by which they 
were likely^o be opposed, speedily communicated the general 
feeling and idea, on which the theory of a balance of powar 
VoL. I. F 
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among the.states of Europe has been founded. This is nothing 
bqt a sort of generalization of those estiniates and balances 
' which every nation is obliged to form when it endeavours to 
ascertain how the complicated action and views of all the 
nations in Europe arc likely, in their general result, to aHect 
its interests. It appeared that of all these nation!', there was a 
certain number whose interests ran pretty nearly in one direc¬ 
tion, and might receive mutual aia from one anutlicr; that 
there was another number whose interests ran pretty nearly too 
in one direction; but that these directions of the two separate 
numbers were so far from being the same, that they were in 
many respects opposed to one another. This accordingly is 
the idea of th& balance of power in Europe. It is a natural 
division formed, on the classification of their respective interests, 
jpf the states of Europe into two groups, which nearly balance 
one another, and on this idea a sort of system has been reared, 
which has given occasion to new rules adapted to its conserva¬ 
tion and management. 

As with this new system of foreign politic.s, that of ambassa¬ 
dors has all along been closely interwoven, and as ambassadors, 
Trom the name of the writing by which their commi.ssion was 
proved at foreign courts, tmtalned the name of diplomatic 
vents, or minkters, the whole subject has received t'he title of 
efipiomacy, and that branch of government;<vhich watches over 
the interests of the state, as they are capable of being affected 
W foreign nations, has been denominated diplomatic politics. 
The term is certainly not a good one, but it is better than the 
term, foreign politics, since that is ambiguous, and may either 
mean the politics of a foreign nation, or that part of the poli¬ 
tics of one’s own nation which relates to foreign countries. 

It is of the very last importance that this department of go- 
Terranent should be distinctly marked out into a separate sub¬ 
ject, and be examined individually by itself. It is needless to 
add of what importance it is that it should form a distinct and 
lieparate branch of administration. It is fur these important 
purposes which seem in general most strangely to escape atten¬ 
tion, that we have entered into all this explanation which the 
book we are considering can hai^ly be said to deserve. This, 
however, is the subject on which it treats. It proposes to ex¬ 
hibit a vi^ of the connections which are formed by their mu¬ 
tual interests among the states of Europe; or, according to the 
technical language of the I'rcnch authors, a view of the diplo¬ 
matic relations of that quarter of the globe. 

The author seems to have had but one rule to go-by in the 
greater part of bis work. It was and is the interest of every 
country in Europe, with hardly a single exception, to coincide 
with the viws of France, and rely upon her for protection; 
every nation is declared wise in proportion as it has been more 
of less' subservient io those views, and is abused for folly or 
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wickedneu in proportion as it has oppoted them. The nuRi 
Wioted both ability and intention to write a good booL Evety 
ihitig it vague and superficial, even on his own plan. He di»> 
plays neither ingenuity nor knowledge. And as for the intent 
tion, it was of that servile and mercenary sort, in which we deal 
so largely ourselves, that we have ijo reason to be surprised if 
there is plenty of it in France. It was merely to write a book 
which might prove agreeable to the fouxrs that be. The author 
picked up the views, which he calculated they wished to see 
presented in a strong light; and having got, as he fancied, on the 
right scent, be imagined that he could not run too hard or too 
far. 

He disposes his subjects in an alphabetical order; and wc 
cannot, perhaps, so shortly give an idea of hit lucubrations as 
by specifying the titles which designate them. In tne first 
volume* after an Avani-propos and an introduction, we have 
Acton, the Neapolitan minister; Alexander, Emperor of Russia; 
then Alliances; Embassies; Victor Amadeus, King of Sar¬ 
dinia; America; the Treaty of Amiens; England; Austria; 
The Treaty between Prussia and France in 1795; Bavaria; 
Bedsborodjco, the Russian minister; the Duke of Brunswick; 
the Treatpof Campo Formio; Catherine, Empress of Russia; 
the Archduke Charles; the Cisalpine RepublTc; Cobourg; 
the Germanic Body; Denmark; Dgczzar, Pacha of Acres 
Egypt; Spain; United States; Charles Fox; the King of 
Prussia, and his Predecessor; Genoa; George the Third; the 
King of Sweden; Hamburgh; Prince Henry of Prussia; 
Holland; India; Jefferson, President of the United States; 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria. 

It will appear that the author must be pretty brief to be able 
to include all these subjects in one moderate volume. We 
cannot say too that condensation is his talent; he has quite as 
many words to an idea as are usual with his countrymen. 

In the second volume he goes on with Kosciusko; Leopold, 
Emperor of Austria; the Treaty of Luneville; General Mack; 
Malta; Naples; Lord Nelson; Passwan Oglou; the Empsh-or 
Paul; Pius the Sixth; Piemont; Pitt, and Chatham, his father; 
Politics; Poland; Portugal; Potemkin; Prussia; Rome; 
Russia; Selim the Third, Emperor of the Turks; Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland ; Sweden; Switzerland; Suwarow; 
Tippoo Saib, and Hyder Ally; Tuscany; Turkey; Washing¬ 
ton; Venice; Zubow. 

Take a specimen of the instruction we have under these titles 
in the following passage of the article England; 

“ L’Angleterre avoit prU Taspect le plus formidable Bu com- 
men^ment I'epoqoe que je decris principalement; cependant 
elle etoit encore eloignee-de I’influence exterieure qu'elle a aujonrd'- 
hui. £ 11 e dominoit dans I’lnde; mala les Etati de cette pretqu'SIai 
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*fito»eWt‘•dans^es' maim des Nibabs: rile ne posseddit point fa 
Trinite.-i^ai senible lui assurer t6t ou tard la'propriete momentati^itt 
■de la plus riche des provinces espagnoles du continent americaioj 
elle a’etoit .point tnaitiesse du second boulevard de la Mediterranw 
[(I'ile de Maite); I’opiuion des nations europeennes et de son peuple 
^ regard de sa force maritime n'etoit point parvenue au meme point. 
1^'ayant a redouter que la France, qui avoit seule arr^tc scs dcsseing 
jurs lesdeuxhemisplieies, I'^nglctcrre vit I’cpoquede la revolution de 
cette de^ni^cc cumrae celle favorable a ses envahissemens et a elablir 
^a prosp6rit6; et tandis que le reste de I'Europe, cxcepte la Russie, 
■he s’occupoit que du retabli'iscment de la royautc en France, I’An- 
•glcterre fonda son systeine de politique sur le double moyen dc 
detruire la France, et dc s’emparer des Etats que sa rivale I’avoit 
'emp^hee de soumettre. Ccr evcnement lui fit esperer de regner 
■bientot seule en Ac6crique, en faisant rentrer les Etats-Unis sous le 
joug, ct en ‘^maitrisant I'Espagne, en ce moment trop impuissante 
pour lutter avec elle: I’occupation des etablissemens situes sur le 
Gange etoit le dernier oeuvre qui devoit couronuer cette entreprise 
si.funeste aux nations euro^eennes." 


, The objdct of England in the war with the French revolu¬ 
tion was not to establish the King, or to oppose revolutionary 
principles. These were all pretences. It was to de.stroy 
France, the only obstacle to her ambitious views,, For this 
reason she wfis the authoress oi the plan for the partition of 
France. But this was not all. She had even formed the de¬ 


sign of getting possession of tliose provinces of France which 
once belonged to Great Britain. Indeed, M. G. says this has 
always been one of the projects of England. Anotlier of her 
designs was to seize upon all the Spanish A met lean posse,s.sions. 
May we not ask what then was the reason she did not ? But it 
would be foolish to add a word by way of eomnieiit. 'J'he po¬ 
sitions themselves are more ndiculous than any words can 
make them. 


The author would almost persuade us that all Mr. Pitt's po- 
lltics have been good by railing at them; and that all Mr. Fox’s 
have been the contrary by praising them. 

Upon the whole it is the wisdom of all the nations on the 
Continent of Europe to look upon the power of Great Britain 
as most formidable and umivallcd, and her designs as most ty¬ 
rannical and atrocious ; to look upon the growing power of 
Russia afi very ominous and threatenuig; and to regard France 
as the great bulwark and protectress of the nations against 
these dangerous enemies. The business t)f the book is to say 
this over and over wi a thousand different ways; and the tedi- 
ousness of such nonsense is neither relieved by sedret history 
for which there was plenty of scope, nor by any information of 
the; least value respecting the actual circumstances and views 
luf the different courts. '' 
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Art. VII. The Nature ^-Things: a Didactic Poem. 
latfdfrom the Latin of Titus Lucretius Caraj,; 
icilh the Original Text, andillustrated with Notes, PhilMogicalf. 
and Explanatory. By John Mason Goo©, st vois,,^ai.^ 
pp. 1310. 4/. 4i. Longman & Co. 1803. . 

IN the volumes before us, we have Lucretius presented in r. 
form so complete, that if the execution ol all the contents be' 
pcjual to the promises held fouh, there is scarcel/ an/ thing 
further concerning him left us to desire. The valuable Latin, 
tc.xt of Gilbert Wakefield is given entire; we have an English, 
translation, in which Mr. Good has preferred blank, verse to 
rhyme, with a view to preserve a stricter adherence to the ori¬ 
ginal, and at.tlie same time to transfuse its spirit: all the re¬ 
maining particulars of the life and studies of Lufretius are 
cullcctcr>in one dissertation : his philosophical tenets are both 
viewed by themselves and compared with those of other philo¬ 
sophers in another: and the translation is accompanied with- 
notes containing parallel passages from ancient and modern 
poets, observations on various translations, and disputed read-, 
mgs and meanings, with many discussions in support of the 
explanatioii's wliich are given of the philosophical, moral, and 
religious ten -rs of Epicurus. • 

To do justice to the zeal which the translator has manifested, 
fur the honour of his original, as well as to giv& the reader 
adequate idea of these multifarious contents of two large quarto 
vuiunies, might require a much larger space than canbe.de—. 
voted to them in the course of a review. We shall, however, 
endeavour to point out the most essential circumstances in 
which the translator appeals to us to have succeeded or failed;, 
and from those our readers may judge of the rest. To accom¬ 
plish this purpose more completely, it will be necessary to con¬ 
sider the appendages to the work separately from the translation, 
since the laws bv which they must be tried are very^ different, 
and since their merit.s are in general yery unequal. 

Concerning the life of Lucretius, scarcely any thing authen¬ 
tic is known. Our author informs us that he was a noble 
Roman, probably of the Lucretian family, to which Rome 
owed the expulsion of the Tarquins ; that he was a cotempo- 
raiy of Cicero, and nearly of an age with, Caesart.that he-, 
studied the Epicurean Philospp,hy at Athens, at the perjod when 
this school was superintended by Phazdrus and Zeno: that, 
Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, Velleius,. Meininius, and other ,men' 
of illustriolis name, wqre among the number of, hU feliow- 
studeius : that on his return to Rome, he fixed his abode in its. 
ueighbourhood, maintained the connexions of friendship witli, 
the rnQStemfhent personages of his age, and cultivated his phi-, 
losophical pursuits in the bosom of retirement: that at length. 
.Memmius,.hls bojom.>fi'Ieiid,. to whom he dedicates his poemt; 
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hiving been banished from Rome on a charge of bribery, Lu. 
rretius, unri>Ie to withstand this shock of adv'Crsity, killed hiiti- 
teif: and that his poem on the Nature of Things, which he 
bid. left complete, was revised and made public by Cicero 
■bout a year after his death. Such are the few particulars of 
ihy consequence which arc known with respect to the life of 
Lucretius and even of these few, the greater part are chiefly 
dn^ecthres which most inquirers into the subject h«t\’e allowed 
to pMs for truth. The embellishment of such materials can 
lffi)rd little scope to the biographer. 

It is perhaps essential to the spirited execution of a poetical 
translation, that the translator should enter with considerable 
warmth int^o the sentiments of his original. Mr. Good pos¬ 
sesses this qualification of a translator in as high perfection as 
could be wished for; he not only considers Lucretius as per- 
baps the first of poets and philosophers, but enters the lists as 
a'zealous champion of the Epicurean tenets. His exposition 
df these tenets, and their connection with ancient and modern 
philosophy, occupy a large portion of his dissertations and 
jiotes. As this seems to have been one of his principal objects 
in the undertaking, and as he throws nut some premises of a 
new theory of*,physics which he intends to found on principles 
aiialagous to those here laid down, it will'be necessary to be¬ 
stow a more particular examination on this part of the work. 

Epicurus, like the rest of the ancient philosophers, believed 
matter to be eternal; but he differed from the others in the 
manner in whicli he conceived matter to have received the 
form it at present wears. He did no*-, with Plato, suppose an 
immatei'ial deity to have brought matter into its existing form; 
nor did he, like Democritus, assign intelligence to certain por¬ 
tions of matter in its original state. According to him there 
are only two existences, matter and space, both unbounded 
and both eternal. All is matter that is not space, and all space 
that is not matter. In its original form, matter consists of an 
inflnite multitude of atoms, so small as to escape our powers of 
vision, and wholly incapable of being divided or undergoing 
atry change. These atoms are some of them round, others 
square, others jagnd and of various other forms; and of each 
df thefe#classes the numbers are infinite. They ali equally 
jMsess the original property of descending through the infinity 
<yf space, and of rebounding or impinging against each other. 
Tfiefr mrtion, howrfs'cr, is pot exactly what might be expected 
fronrtKeir gravitation: in their descent they deviate at times 
from the straight line, and by meant of a zig-zag motion 
dome to strike ^iptt each other, and rebound according to 
their other proper motion. From this repercussion, the origin 
of all conglomeration^ of atoms, of all the phenomena of the 
ohiveiae may be deduced. According as these atoms happen 
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lo unite in the course of their repercussions, leaving greater of 
less vacuities between each other, iron, or stones, or w^er, dr 
air are formed. A large class of atoms are, however, incapa¬ 
ble of uniting in this maimer; they continue perpetually 
dancing about through space, repelling and repellea by all thd 
atoms they encounter, like the mites which we see dancing in 
the sun-beams. By various combinations of atoms are, in 
time, formed all minerals, vegetables, and animals, Ivith thd 
various phenomena of the heavenly bodies, of thinking, 
waking, sleeping, dreaming, wars, honours,' virtue, and vice* 

It was in the application of this theory to solve all the phe¬ 
nomena of the universe, that the philosophy of Epicurus wai 
employed; and such is the subject of the poem of Lucretius. 
'I'hc uncommon beauty of the poet’s illustrations' abundantly 
compehsate to the reader fur the philosopher’s absurdities: anil 
while we hear with amazement liis fanciful explanation of the 
Nature of Things, we are penetralfd with admiration at the 
skill and ingenuity of Lucretius, although he himself gravely 
assures us that his own golden lines, like all other things, ar£ 
the rcsult^of his dance of atoms. 

Such are the tenets which Mr. Good undertakes to defend 
as by far the most rational of all the ancient philosophical syS(- 
tems, as resting tin experiment, and as corresponding to th^ 
most admired physical discoveries of modem times. We shall 
consider the theory in a few points to which Mr. Good’s la¬ 
bours are particularly directed. 

It is an ancient chamc against Epicurus and his followers that 
they were atheists. This charge Mr. Good zealously under¬ 
takes to refute. It is true that Lucretius repeatedly ridicules 
the gods, laughs at their imagined interference with human 
affairs, and traces to the dance of his atoms all those appear, 
ances which were commonly ascribed to their agency. But 
Mr. Good assures us that this ridicule is directed solely against 
the gods of the vulgar, and that both Lucretius and his master 
Epicurus acknowledged one eternal divinity, who did not in. 
deed interfere in the government of the world, but who gave 
to atoms their original laws of action, and who is himself ^er. 
nal and omnipotent. We should certainly have been very 
happy to have found those philosophers such ortho^px theists; 
but after a very particular examination of Mr. Good’s proofs 
of the fact, we must still confess ourselves unconvinced. We 
hnd Lucretius asserting that matter existed in a state of atoms 
from air eternity; that the properties of descending Ky their 
own weight through the immensity of space, of rebounding 
when impinging against each other, and of occasionally de- 
dining from a right line, are essential and inseparable properties 
of these eternal atoms; and that by the effects of these mo. 
Uuns, and the immutable forms of the atoms themselves, all 
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things which exist have been created. Lest we should suppose 
with the vulgar that any divinity had any interference with 
these arrangements, he takes occasion frequently to warn us 
against this error, and to assure us that nothing of this sort ever 
did or ever can take place. He informs us that there are in» 
deed gods who exist sorflewhere in the immensity of space; 
hut that they are beings whp are perfectly happy and free from 
all carCj who never have had nor can have any connection 
with us, nor wc with them. 

.Mr. Good, however, insists that all these observations are 
directed solely to the gods of the vulgar; that the happy beings 
apokqn of here are a set of secondaiy gods analogous to the 
angels of revelation; and that Lucretius acknowledged another 
divinity of •( very different nature. In support of this asser¬ 
tion, he adduces one expression from the fifth book ‘of the 
poem, Lucretius is shewing the folly of supposing that the 
gods have any connection with the affairs of men ; and as a 
proof of this he shews that the temples of the gods themselves 
pre struck by the lightening, that destruction Tails equally on 
the good and bad, and that he who prays and vows to ihc gods 
is nevertheless overwhelmed in the tempest. He adt^— 

" Usqueiadeo res humanas vis abdita quaedaro 
Obterit; et pulchros faces, saevasque secures, 

Proculcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere, videtur.” 

Thus translated by Mr. Good : 

" So, from his awful shades, some Power unseen 
O’erthrows all human greatness ! treads to dust 
Hods, ensigns, crowns—the proudest pomps of state. 

And laughs at all the mockery of man!" 

This vis abdita quatdam, this power unseen. Mr. Good informs 
us, is the same with that being who is described in Scripture as 
hiding himself in darkness and being wholly invisible to tiis 
eye of man. We have seldom seen a more curious attempt to 
found a theory on a dubious expression. We are called upon 
to believe that Lucretius, after having deduced all the pheiio.. 
mena of the universe from the original properties and motions 
of bis atoms; after having defended himself against the charge 
of impiety, by ridiculing every idea of the interference of the 
gods with the affairs of .men, and iby placing these beings in a 
situ^ion wiiere they attend to nothing but their own happiness, 
should, at length, towards the end of his work, and by the 
bye, let an expression escape him importing his belief that a 
great invisible divinity not only exists, but is directly einployed 
in overturning enipires, and trampling on the pride of men ! 
If Lucretius had ever entertained such a belief, would he not 
have mentioned this great divinity when describing Vne origin 
pf things ? Would he not have adduced this tenet to defend 
himself against the charge of impiety ? But in truth the words 
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of Lucretius cannot, without the utmost violence^ bear the in* 
terprctation which Mr. Good assigns them. There is not, in 
the original, a word of auful shades from which an unseen 
power overturns all human gieatness; the power spoken of is 
evidently a mere figure of speech* “ To such a degree,” says 
Lucretius, ** does some hidden forc^ confound human things; 
and seems to trample down and spprt with the most splendid 
and overawing ensigns of authority.” What this^Aid^nforce 
is, we are at no loss to gather from many other parts of the 
work* It is that eternal property of the atoms to giavitate. 
rebound, and unite; a property which escapes all human sense* 
but on which both the formation and dissolution of all things 
wholly depend, as Lucretius is demonstrat^g in the very pas^ 
sage before us, while he shews the folly of aUribtuing any of 
these efi'ects to the gods. With regard to the personification of 
this property of matter, in which the poet attributes to it acts 
which it seems to perform; how much more strong is another 
expression in which the poet attributes the guidance of things 
to over ^ruling chame :— 

Quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna gnbernans /’* 

Mr. Good does not seem aware that his explanation of the 
passage makes Lucretius maintain not only an Original creator, 
but particular Providence, a doctrine which he allows tltat 
the Epicureans denied* 

With regard to Epicurus’s piety and prayers to the gods, we 
do not question the tacts. When he allowed the gods to have 
no interference whatever with the affairs of men, he was cer¬ 
tainly very idly employed in worshipping them : we might with 
equal reason pay our devotions to the man in the moon. In* 
deed this whole hypotltesis of the very happy and very careless 
gods seems to have been introduced merely to lessen the popu¬ 
lar odium which a direct avowal of complete atheism might 
have excited. On the two vague expressions from the letters 
of t^icurus, preserved by Diogenes Laertius, from which 
Mr. Good undertakes to prove that Epicurus believed in one 
omnipotent creator of all things, we can place no reliance 
whatever: the passages may be otherwise interpreted; and it is 
besides unlikeljr that so glorious a doctrine should have been 
only hinted at in one or two obscure and dubious compressions. 
It !K evident that in the days of Cicero, no Epicurean dreamt 
ol such a doctrine; Lucretius himself knows nothing of it: 
and it is wholly irreconcileable to the existence of matter from 
all eternfty in the state of atoms, which by their own dnnatc 
motions were capable of producing all things which exist, 

Mr. Good defends the morality no less loudly than the theism 
ol Epicui^s and his followers. That the founder as well as 
many of the members of this sect were very good, worthy men,' 
we have mo reason to doubt; but, as Cicero observes, ‘ their 
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practice was better thah their principles.’ Sy Mr. Good’s owrt 
confession, they denied a Future state, and an over>ru!ing pro-: 
videtice. The cifiines which could be concealed From men, 
they looked upon as committed with complete impunity; and 
Lucretius hails Epicurus as a better god who had delivered 
mankind from the idle and* superstitious terrors of divine vcn« 
geance and future retributbn. Men of such principles might 
paint the charms of virtue in the most glowing colours, and 
maintain that prudence, and temperance, and justice, were the 
surest roads to happiness : but will Mr. Gnod deny that a philo¬ 
sophy, which took awyy all hope or dread of a superintending 
providence and a staie of future retribution, took away the 
surest guardian of» the good man’s virtue, who sinks under 
adversity arlfl sees no prospect of relief but by renouncing his 
integrity; the surest check on the villain who is de'tcterou* 
enough to conceal his crimes from the eye of man ? The vir¬ 
tue of the Epicureans wgs, besides, neither fitted for human 
nature, nor deserving of the name of virtue. What shall we 
say of a philosophy which accounted it the chief happiness of 
a being born to activity, and who can procure no happiness 
either to himself or to others but by action, to pass’fiis life in 
complete indolmce, to be wholly void of care, and to slumber 
away his existence in pruiound ease and repose ? 

But it is to the physics of Epicurus that the encomiums of 
Mr. Good are more particularly directed. That Epicurus dis¬ 
played much sagacity in the observation of several physical 
facts, such as that all bodies gravitate with equal velocity in a 
vacuum, no one will deny : but it is strange that any one who 
pretends to the name of a philosopher, should not laugh at a 
theory which recounts among the laws of matter, that its par¬ 
ticles are generally acted upon by the law of gravitation, but de¬ 
viate from it “ incertoloco G? incerto tempore" — noxi) and then, here 
and there, without any cause whatever being assigned for this de¬ 
viation, but that it is necessary to help out a limping hypothesis.- 
Mr. Good, indeed, docs not attempt to defend this eke-out of the 
Epicurean theory; but he seems to forget that without it liie 
whole system of Epicurean physics falls to the ground. As all 
the atoms must have continued to descend through the vacuum 
of space ^ith equal velocity, if they continued their course in 
straight lines, as Democritus supposed, it is impossible they 
could ever touch each other, or one body of any kind have 
been formed by their union. Mr. Good should have found 
«ome substitute for the zig-zag of Epicurus before he had com. 
plimented this as'any other than the most lame and puerile of 
aJl theories of physics. 

The absurdities which occur in the detail of the'Epicurean 
philosophy, as it is delineated by Lucretius, it would be endless 
and indeed unnecessary to remark upon particularly ; (hey have 
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bMn alfeadjr sulfieiently exposed by various authors. Yet 
there is scarcely any one of these absurdities which is not pal- 
hated, or even directly supported by Mr. Good. When Lu¬ 
cretius affiritis that alt the pliedomena ut the universe are pro^. 
daced fticrely by different combinations of matter— 

Heaven, and earth, and suns, and seas immense^ 

Herbs, instinct, reason, all are hence derived ; 

The mode but changed, the matter still the same^—* 

Mr. Good declares the arguments by which this idea h sup¬ 
ported, to be “ founded on strict and philosophic fact.’* When 
the origin of evil is treated of, Mr. G. roundly assertv that 
** the eternity of matter accounts for it far more explicitly than 
any other system asserted in ancient times, *either in Greece or 
Rome.” And what is the account which Epicurus, according 
to Mr* G.’s own explanation, gives of it? Why, that matter 
possessed originally essentialiendencies^ which the creator could 
not counteract, and which he was therefore obliged to leave to 
their natural course. But if he could not counteract those essen¬ 
tial tendencies, might he not at least, if he was acquainted with 
the circymstance, have left it in its original state of inactivity 
without*" drawing forth its inactive corpuscles into forms of 
action P” If he set in motion tendencies whieh he could 
not prevent, is'not this quite the same as if he could have pre¬ 
vented them and would not ? But in truth Mr. G. here spoils 
the theory of Epicurus by introducing an intelligent first cause, 
and by rendering matter originally motionless; whereas the 
philosopher never dreamt of tenets so subversive of his theory. 

Lucretius informs us that the human soul is composed of 
heat, vapour, air, and a ^uartum (Ju\d infinitely more rare than 
any of these. This theory Mr. G. vehemently defends, and 
indeed seems to have embraced in its fullest latitude. He 
seems decidedly of opinion that pabulum of the soul is de- 
nved from the surrounding atmosphere ; and that its fourth in¬ 
gredient, the quartum qtnd^ is either oxygen or galvanic gas. 
He throws out no obscure hints that it is his intention to de- 
velope more fully this recondite theory at a future period. 

Were it allowed that the eye was made to sec, the ear to hear, 
the legs to walk; this would be an unanswerable argument to 
prove that design is exhibited in the construction>of the uni¬ 
verse, and that all things did not spring from the dance of 
senseless atoms. Lucretius is therefore at great pains to dis¬ 
credit this idea, and to persuade us that no such thing as design 
is here exhibited : He assures us that our eyes, ears, smd legs, 
were by no means made that we might see, hear, and walk; 
but that ifie atoms having chanced to dance into the shape of 
eyes, c^s, and legs, men in process of time bethought them¬ 
selves of applying these members to the purposes of seeing, 
hcanngl and walking! Tliis hypothesis seems somewhat to 
Stagger Mr. Good : be therefore gives a meaxring to the words 
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of Lucretius wliicli they will by no meaps fecarj before be 
ventures to defend the tenet. It is not here asserted/’ 
he, “ that the external organs of sense were not created for 
appropriate uses, but that they do not indicate their own uses*' 
To shew the lengths to which an advocate will go rather than 
acknowledge the absurdities of a favourite author, wc shall 
quote the passage of which ^his defence is set up : 

** lllud in hiis rebus vhium vebementer inesse 
Ecfngere errorem, vitareque pracmetuenterj 
Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 

Pro^pkere ut possimus j et, ut proferre via! 

Proceros passus, ideo fastigia posse 
Suraram ac feminum, pedibtis fundata, plicari: 

Brachia turn pori%, validis ex apta lacertis, * 

Esse manusque datas, uliique a parte ministras, 

Ut fact’tr ad vitam possapvs qu(r Joret 

Cxtera degenere hoc, inter quaequomqne pretantur^ 

Omnia pervorsa praepohiqra sunt ralione . 

Nihtl ideo quutiiutn natuiu cst in corporc, vf uti 
Pcsisemns; -srr/, quod vtitum est^ HtpyoanU usum. 

Nec fuit ante videre ocuiorum lumina nala; 

Nec dictis orarc prius, quam lingua creata est: '* 

Sed potius logge lingua; pra'cessit origo ^ 

Sermonem; nniltoque creatae suntpnus aureS|, 

QuaiTi sonus cst auditus j et vinniu dniiquc mewkra 
Antefuere, ut ophiorf connn quum jarct tisus: 
iJaudi^itur poiucrc utundi crescere caussd'* 

Such is the passage which Mr. Good affirms to mean no- 
thing more than the very rational idea that the organs do not 
know their own uses before they arc crea'ed, and that they do 
not inform us of these uses ! In conformity with this idea, he 
ventures to viisiranslate the passage throughout. Our readers 
will judge of this for themselves: 

Yet fly abhorrent, here, with vigour fly 
Their creed who hold that every organ sprang 
To use setf-desliii*d : that the pupil rose 
Conscious of vision j that the legs, the thighs. 

On the firm foot uprear'd their columns, vers’d 
Previous in paces; that the flexife arm 
Hence nti'v^d tvUk strength its muscles ; and the hands 
flung on each side, the messengers of life* 

This, ailll whate'er such sophists else affirm 
Is futile all, preposterous, and wild. 

Tor nought so knows its office us to act 
JVhfH Jirst produc'd, but all produc'd alone 
J/tarns it progressive* The nice power to see 
liv'd not before the eye-ball; to debate 
With graceful speech before the tongue was form'd. 

The tongue long first created ; nor to bear ^ 

Ere rose the sense of sound; nor aught besides 
Of organ could anticipate its use* 

Jhnee ^rg'd by list, no organ rcer sprangf 
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Our readers will here percefive that there is not even a hint 
in Lucretius of the organs not destining os producing themselves 
for particular uses : Lucretius plainly and positively affirms 
that “ no pait of the body was produced fur a particular use; 
but was used in consequence of its being produced.” 

But perhaps there is not one of /he translator's propositions 
with which our readers will be more surprized, than that nearly 
all the most eminent philosophers of modern tim(^ are strenu¬ 
ous disciples of the school of Epicurus. His preface com¬ 
mences thus: “ There is no poem, within the circle of the 
ancient classics, more entitled to attention, than the Nature of 
Things, by Titus Lucretius Cams. It unfolds to us the rudi¬ 
ments of that philosophy, which, under the plastic hands of 
Gassendi and Newton, has at length obtained an eternal triumph 
over every other hypothesis of the Grecian school.” Let not 
the reader marvel at this discovery—Newton is by no means 
the only modern “ atomic" philosopher; he is only at the head 
of the class. We find even the spiritual Cudworth, and the 
still more spiritual Descartes, “ compelled to drink from the 
Epicurean stream.” The progress of this sect was, indeed, 
strenuouj$ly opposed on its rc-appearance in Europe after the 
dark age« ; but nothing could withstand the ^force of truth: 
“ the Epicuiism of Gassendi was embraced by the mo^t eminent 
modern philosophers, and at last appears to have obtained an 
eternal triumph, from its application by Newton and Huygens^ 
to the department of natural philosophy, and by Locke and 
Condillac to that of metaphysics!!!” “The systems which 
have since been started in opposition to the Atomic, however 
splendid and fashionable for the moment, have already flitted 
away, or have no prospect of any permanency. Of these the 
principal is that of the Idealists, of whom the chi^ leaders 
were Berkeley and Hume!" “ The ideal system has been op¬ 
posed witlt no small degree of success by two others derived 
from very different premises, yet each highly ingenious and in 
many respects incontrovertible; the one invented by Dr. Hart¬ 
ley, and founded on the doctrine of vibration and the associa¬ 
tion of ideas; the other by,Dr. Beattie and Dr. Reid, and 
which appeals to the dictates of common sense.” 

Where Mr. Good found this history of modern philosophy 
we know not. That Newton, Huygens, Locke, and Condillac 
were distinguished Epicurean philosophers; that CudwOrth 
and Descartes had drunk of the same stream; and that Berkeley 
and Hume were among its eminent opposers—are facts whicn 
we certainly never before encountered in the course ’of our 
reading. So strange did it appear to us that such assertions 
thould be gratuitously made, and yet so conscious wetc wft 
that our Recollection retained no trace of such things, that We' 
began to apprehend the atoms of our memory had given us the 
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jilip, and actually danced off unobserved with the informa¬ 
tion. 

This is not the only occasion on which we have had seriously 
to lament that men of industry and ingenuity should waste 
their labour in Coining hypotheses, and devising arguments in 
jiupport of wild theories;^ instead of soberly applying their 
talents to examine the course of nature, and faithmlly report 
her laws. It is not the only occasion on which we have found 
the names of eminent philosophers brought forward to counte¬ 
nance absurdities which they would have been the first to treat 
with deserved contempt. We are far from attributing to Mr. 
Good any intention to misrepresent the truth: but we must 
certainly conclude that his zeal has carried him by much too 
far in support of a favourite author; that he has declared him- 
lelf the chd'lnpion of tenets which are altogether indefensible; 
that he has incautiously crowded among the conspicuoils abet- 
aors of his favourite opinions men who never thought of them, 
or who even were among their determined opponents; and 
that he has not been at pains to acquire a competent know, 
ledge of the tenets even of British philosophers, although be 
often talks of them with confidence. As Mr. Good announces 
that he is at present employed in forming a new system of 
physics, and as he certainly possesses very uncommon industry 
and no small share of ingenuity, we think w^may do him and 
probably the world a service, by pointing out some defects of 
information which it is of essential consequence to him to 
repair. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Good’s discussions, Bacon is 
only once mentioned; and then merely as a successful oppo- 
nent of the dialectics of the schools. This may seem the more 
remarkable amidst dissertations where the proofs of physical 
theories, and the proper method of investigating physics are so 
often treated, of. But Mr. Good docs not seem at all aware 
that, although the process of induction is applicable both to 
physics and metaphysics, the observations of Bacon are chiefly 
directed to the former; and nearly all his examples, and his 
wonderful anticipations of the new philosophy relate to physics. 
Mr. Good would do well to cnn’sult the Novum Organum at¬ 
tentively, before broaching his new theory of physics: he will 
there learn^the salutary distinction between rearing an hypo- 
thesiSi and explaining a law of nature. 

Newton is the philosopher about whom Mr. Good’s atten- 
tion if most occupied, and whom he is most anxious to enlist 
under she banner; of Epicurus. But although the liame of 
Newton is so often introduced, Mr. Good seems to have mis¬ 
taken some mere conjectures of that philosopher, for those 
solid foundations on which his immortal fame rests. 'Newton 
was at pains to prevent any such misconception trom degrading 
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Kis mtmoiy. He has put his conjectures wholly into the 
form of queries, as. things which he merely proposes for the 
investigation of future inquirers. This precaution, however, 
has not prevented his name from being misapplied to give 
credit to theories which have nothing in common with his dis¬ 
coveries. The application of the law of gravitation to explain 
the phenomena of the planetary system is one of those solid 
foundations on which his fame rests: the hypothesis of an 
clastic medium or sther, infinitely more rare than air, being 
the cause of gravitation, is a mere conjecture, and is therefore 
carefully proposed as a query. This simple conjecture is, 
however, brought forward by our author as actually a tenet of 
Newton's. The same great philosopher, observing how many 
phenomena of nature depend upon gravitation, and other laws of 
attraction and repulsion, threw out a conjecture, that^ll the phe- 
nomena,oi the material world might depend upon attracting and 
repelling forces in the particles of matter. This conjecture 
Mr. Good considers as the great foundation of Newton’s fame, 
the base on which his " noble superstructure is reared.” “ To 
him,” says our author, ” we are indebted for the doctrines of 
attraction and repulsion, and the laws which govern and regu¬ 
late the uiliversc.” It is certainly hard for a philosopher to 
have his *mere conjectures confounded with his solid disco¬ 
veries, and thus 4t),have his name made a cloak to all manner of 
absurdities. It is thus that Newton becomes aa Epicureaa 
philosopher. 

With regard to the idea which our author has of the philo¬ 
sophy of Locke, when he considers him as a follower of Epi¬ 
curus, we arc altogether at a Ipss. Does he mean that Epicurus 
is the father of the Expeiimental Philosophy? He should then 
have brought Bacon f'orwanl as the great reviver of Epicurism 
in modern times. He does not seem at all aware that the re¬ 
veries of Berkley and Hume, w'ith regard to the non-existence 
of matter and mind, were logical deductions from Locke’a 
theory of ideas. He endeavours to trace to Epicurus the 
" important discovery” that secondary qualities do not exist in 
external bodies, that there is no smell in the rose, no heat in 
the fire; and seems perfectly unconscious that this whimsical 
paradox is clearly shewn by Reid, in his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, to be a mere play upon words. The opinions 
of the Scottish '* literali," Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Reid, Mr. 
Good treats with peculiar contempt; he allows that their ar¬ 
guments may have some weight against the systems of Berkeley 
and Hume; '* but they must necessarily be feeble in cojitro- 
verting the doctrines of Spinoza, Hobbes, or Descartes.” Dr. 
Reid, indeed, appears to Mr. G. to occupy a most diminutive 
station in ^losophy; he is spoken of merely as an associate of 
Dr. Beattiq ip improving the system of ” Common Sense, 
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invented abotit a centuiy ago by the ingenious'Buffier." Mr-tJ. 
seems perfectly ignorant that Dr. Beattie’s principal merit as a 
philosopher consists in having detailed the doctrines of Reid in 
a popular form; and that common sense existed long before the 
days of father Buffier. 

We should wonder where Mr. Good found his account of 
Dr. Reid’s writings, if his notices of other philosophers were 
not equally^eccentric. Htf seems perfectly unconscious that 
Reid, ift explaining the laws of perception, pursues exactly the 
same method as Newton in explaining the laws of gravitation. 
Both of them laid down incontrovertible facts and principles as 
Ihe foundation of a]l their reasonings; and where these failed 
them, both stopt short. The only difference between the two 
philosophers in tlfl'se inquiries is, that Newton, ^fter having 
deduced many striking laws of nature in this manner, amused 
himself with throwing out some conjectures, beyottd what 
the phenomena justified, as matter of investigation to future 
inquirers: whereas Reid does not venture to indulge in specu- 
lations which, warned by the fate of Newton’s queries, he saw 
might be turned so much to the prejudice of true science. 

Had Reid, after the example of Newton, subjoined to his 
explanation of the laws of perception a list of bol<f,metaphy- 
sical conjectures, it is probable he would have escaped not a 
little of that obloquy which more daring genhises have thrown 
upon him. We are enabled to conclude from facts, says Dr. 
Reid, that, in perception, some impression is made on the 
organ of sensation, on the nerves, and through the nerves on 
the brain: but how this impression is made, or how it comes 
to give rise to sensation, no facts enable us to determine: all 
beyond this seems involved in inextricable obscurity. Such 
are the opinions which have brought down upon Dr. Reid the 
accusation of attempting to repress all philosophical inquiry. 
Yet who has been able to extend our knowledge of the laws of 
perception one jot beyond what he has done? Dr. Hartley, 
whose method Mr. Good on this occasion contrasts with much 
approbation to that of Dr. Reid, endeavours to penetrate the 
veil: He informs us that the imjiressions made on the organs of 
sense, occasion, first on the nerves and then ontlie brain, vi¬ 
brations of the infinitesimal medullary particles: vibrations 
which ar« excited, propagated, and kept up, paitly by the 
iCther, a very subtile elastic fluid; partly by the uniformitv, 
continuity, softness, and active powers of the medullary sub¬ 
stance of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves. In proof of 
tbfe existence of these vibrations, clastic setber, and infinitesimal 
particles, Dr. Hartley adduces-****•♦•***! Indeed the only 
probf he could adduce was that Newton, in the form of quer)', 
had hinted his conjectures respecting the existence of swchUiinp.' 
The worthy Hartley himself docs not attempt to decetve his 
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readers by pretending to have proofs for the foundation of his 
hypothesis: he candidly warns his reader ‘ to expect nothing 
but Aints and conjectures in these difficult and obscure matters; 
and acknowledges that * he shall not be able to execute, with 
any acciiracv, the proper method of philosophising, recom¬ 
mended and followed by Sir Isaac Newton/ Mr. Good him¬ 
self abandons the theory he so muen applauds, even after he 
had declared it to be “ strictly philosophical,” and with a cu¬ 
rious aniithesis informs us that “the associate system—^(for so 
he terms that of Hartley)—admitting it to be philosophically 
correct, is anatomically erroneous.” Mr. Good indeed gives no 
obscinc hints ihar iXw ^^alvanicjlmd affords much elucidation of 
this abstruse subject, a^id that he himself will hereafter disclose 
more lully its wondciiul eilccts in perception*: We may tberc- 
iorc cvpccl one day to liave the animal spirits ofDescartea 
again set* agoing under a ncu* fo;m. 

To those who iiio accjuainted with the writings of Dr. Reid, 
it must appear wlunu-ical to hear hiin represented as a mere 
coniinentaior on the tenets of lather Buffier. Sit Isaac Newton 
was the first philosopher who distinctly pointed out, as the 
foundation of his leasonings, such principles as no man can 
deny without forleJting the name of a rational creature, and 
which are uniformly believed as soon as they* are compre¬ 
hended; Siicli SIe those, that similar causes produce similar 
effects, and that wc ought not to regard mere conjecture as solid 
truth. Dr. Reid, in his inquiries into the laws of the Human 
Mind, pursued the same course as Newton did in Natural Phi- 
losophy, and distinctly Idid down principles equally undeniable, 
as the foundation of his reasonings. About a century ago, 
father Buffier made an enumeration of such principles, and 
employed the well-known term Common Sense to denote the fa¬ 
culty by which we become acquainted with these truths. Dr. 
Reid, in this one respect^ employs the language of father Buffier; 
and hence, his explanation of the laws of perception, judgment, 
memory, and the principles of human action, are all mere 
commentaries on the tenets of Buffier! If by this it be meant 
that Dr. Reid, in his explanation of the laws of the human 
mind, did not trespass upon the principles enumerated bv 
father Buffier; the same maybe said, with equal justice, of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and of every other philosopher whosejheories 
do not contradict common sense. 

Dr, Reid takes it for granted that we must trust to the evi¬ 
dence of our senses; Sir Isaac Newton docs the same; for his 
whole system goes upon the supposition that the facts reported 
to us by our external senses are true. Dr. Reid confesses that 
if a man resolves to disbelieve what his .senses report to him, 
there is no way of convincing him of its truth : he muse just be 
left to enjoy his opinion. “This,” Mr. Good observes, “ is 
VoL. A. G 
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freeingounelvfts from difticultieit with suflicieni facility; But it 
is at the Saitie tithe rather cutting the Go'rdiah knot than un¬ 
tying it.” He ti ntuch dissatisfied with Dr. Reid for furnish¬ 
ing us with no further argument to convince a sceptic tliat blue 
is not green, nor green purple; and proceeds in such a style 
that we Were prepared to expect some amazing new reason for 
believing our senses. “But,” says Mr. Good, with much pre¬ 
sence ot mi^d, “ it would be in Vain to pursue this very unsa- 
tisfactofy theory through all its objections”—and here the 
matter is suffered to drop!! So that, if we look for arguments 
that green is green, and blue, blue, we must still remain scep¬ 
tics ; unless we e’en take Dr. Reid’s old unsatisfactory way of 
believing our own eyes. 

As to Mr. GoodTs own theory of physics we shsfll defer any 
remarks upon it, until it appears before the public in^a com¬ 
plete form. From the hints he throws out, it is evidently one 
of his principal objects to chace mind, as it is commonly un¬ 
derstood, out of the categories; and to account for all the phe¬ 
nomena of vegetation, animal life, and reason, from different 
combinations of matter. Life seems with him to result from 
the action of various gasses on organs of a peculiar conforma¬ 
tion; and reason itself to be zgflvanic aura. But We are not 
at present at lefsure to examine the substrata of mind and mat¬ 
ter. We would, however, seriously advise Mr. Good, before 
producing his theory of physics, to look into the works of Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose auihorify he himself allows. He will 
there find, that ‘ hypotheses ought on no account to be admitted 
into experimental philosophy:’ that it is not sufficient for a 
theory to account for the phenomena; it must also ‘be founded 
in truth;’ and whatever is not thus founded is a mere hypo¬ 
thesis. Unless he attends to these principles, Mr. Good may, 
indeed, rear a magnificent fabric; but it will be nothing more 
than a castle in the air. 

Thus far we have examined that portion of the volumes be¬ 
fore us, which is more particularly Mr. Good’s own. We 
have now to examine his translation, with the parallel passages, 
and philological notes appended.. 

It is very pleasing to observe the different turn of expression 
and sentiment which occurs in differcirt authors in respect to 
similar ciscumstances; as also to observe their occasional coin¬ 
cidences of sentiment and expression. We are therefore 
much indebted to Mr. Good for the industry with which he has 
brought together many passages from ancient and modern au- 
thors.* But we..can coincide with him in few of the nu¬ 
merous instances in which he considers these passages as 
direct imitations of Lucretius. The question is not, however, 
easy to be determined; and is, perhaps, not worthy Si dispute. 
Many of bis explanatory notes are amusing and instructive; 
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altliough inme of them are extremely disproportionate to the 
occasion which calls for them. Lucretius speaks of boya 
dreaming “ se extollere vestem propter lacum;^' this gives rise 
to a note on the Roman public sewers, Bcc* which extends 
through five close-printed quarto pages. 

The translation itself, although far from unexceptionable, is 
often worthy of commendation. Lucretius has not in c^eral 
been fortunate in his translators, either in our own or foreign 
languages. The Italian version of Marchetti is accounted oy 
much the best. The only complete English poetical version is 
^that of Creech; and it abounds with many things which de¬ 
mand alteration. Dryden has given translations of the more 
elegant and attractive passages of the poem; but a gpod Eng¬ 
lish version of the whole was still to be desired, to give Lucre¬ 
tius a fair* chance for his share of reputation. In this under¬ 
taking, Mr. Good lias very judiciously preferred blank verse to 
rhyme; as much freer from those restraints which must often 
make an author abandon his original to save his metre. From 
the commencement of the poem, so truly beautiful in the ori¬ 
ginal, our readers will be able to form some judgment of the 
nature of the translation: ^ 

Parent u£-Rome! by gods and men beloved. 

Benignant Venus! thou! the sail-clad main, 

And fruitful Earth, as round the Seasons roU, 

With Life who swellest, for by thee all live, 

And, living, hail the cheerful light of day : 

Ibee, Goddess, at thy glad approach, the winds. 

The tempests fly; dedalian Earth to thee 
Pours forth her sweetest flow’rets ; Ocean laughs. 

And the blue Heavens in cloudless splendour deck'd. 

For, when the Spring first opes her frolic eye. 

And genial Zephyrs long lock’d up respire, 

I'hee, Goddess, then, th* aerial birds confess. 

To rapture stung through every shiv’ring plume; 

I'hee, the wild herds; hence, o’er the joyous glebe 
Bounding at large ; or, with undaunted chest. 

Stemming the torrent tides. ^Through all that lives 
So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’erpower’d, 

^ Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursue; 

Till through the seas, the mountains, and the floods,* 

The verdant meads, and woodlands flll’d with song, 

Spurr’d by desire each palpitating tribe 
Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future race. 

" Since, then, with universal sway thou rul’st. 

And thou alone ; nor aught without thee springs. 

Aught gay or lovely; thee I woo to guide 
Aright my flowing song, that aims to paint 
ToM^mmius’ view the liSSKNCF-s of THiyosf 
Mf.mm 1 us, my friend', by thee, from earliest youth, 

O Goddess! led, and train’d to every grace* 

Q 2 
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Then, O, vouchsafe thy favour, power divine! 

And with immortal eloquence inspire. . 

Quell, too, the fury of the hostile world. 

And lull to peace, that all the strain may hear. 

For peace is thine: on thy soft bosom he. 

The warlike field who sw'ays, almighty Mars, 

Struck by triumphan< Love's eternal wound> 

Reclines full frequent: with uplifted gaze 
On thee he feeds his fonging, ling'ring eyes, 

Xnd all hU soul hangs qniv'ring from thy lips. 

O! while thine arms in fond embraces clasp 
His panting members, sovereign of the l>eart! 

Ope thy bland voice, and intercede for Romr. 

For, while th' unsheathed sword is brandish'd, vain 
And all unequal is the poet’s song ; 

And«vain th' attempt to claim his patron’s ear.'** 

Tlie translation of this passage is by no means superior to the 
rest of the work, and not equal to several other paits. Our 
readers will observe that the verse is sufficiently correct, and 
in general harmonious. Mr. G. seems, indeed, to have a good 
ear, and the structure of his verse is seldom inaccurate. At 
times, however, whether from carelessness or the pursuit of 
false beauties, he introduces discords which to us a^j}ear into¬ 
lerable. In ciie beautihil episode of Iphigenia, at that very 
part of the story where every word ought to bt altuned to the 
soft notes of melancholy and compassion, we have as disagree¬ 
able a succession of sounds as we ever recollect to have read: 

- - ” She surveyed 

“ Near hcf\ her had a/zc”— 

In the specimen which we have viuoted, our readers will 
perceive that the translator appears sufficiently to understand 
the import of his original: The same degree of acquaintance 
with the meaning of Lucretius is in generaj discoverable 
throughout the version. I'here are, liowcver, exceptions to 
the faithfulness of the translation, which it is necessary to point 
out. We have already quoted a passage in which the trans¬ 
lator directly misinterprets the meaning, in order to favour his 
own explanation of Epicurus’s tenets. We arc sorry to say 
that on some other occasions *Mr. G. docs not shew himself 
more scrupulous. He is determined that Lucretius shall be a 
strict m^alist, a very champion of pitre, exclusive, lasting at¬ 
tachment: and in conscque;ice softens down all those expres¬ 
sions in which (he original breatlies sentiments not a little dif¬ 
ferent. Modesty may sometimes require this, and had Mr. G. 
mado such an excuse for his alterations, we should*not have 
quarrelled with him. But he is so far from admitting Lu¬ 
cretius to require any palliation in this respect, that he even 
holds him forth as declaiming against improper am«un in that 
Very nassase where the author, who places all virtue in 
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pleasure, recommen'ds rather promiscuous intercourse than 
an exclusive tormenting passion for one. Thus the following 
lines in the original— 

% ** Sed fugitare decet simulacra, et, pabula amoris. 

Absterrere sibi 5 atque alio couvortere mentem 5 
Y^ijacerc humorem, conjectum, in corpora quivquc, 

Nec retinere, semel convorsum uttiun aniure, , 

£t servare sibi curam, certumque dolorem''-*- 

are platonically and morally imitated by Mr. Good: 

" Yet fly such phantoms, from the food of love 
Abstain, libidinous; to uotiftier themes 
U urn, turn thy spirit; let the race at large 
Thy liberal heart divide, nor lavish, gross* ^ 

O’er one fond harlot thy polluted strength, 

Oend’ring long cares, and certain grief at last." 

In the next page Lucretius inculcates the same tenets by pro¬ 
mising more real enjoyment with lcss*uiieasiness; 

Nec Veneris fructa caret is, qui vitat amorem; 

Sed potius, qu® sunt sine pa-nd, convwda sumit. 

Naqi certe pura est saiiis magis indc voluptas, 

Qu^m miseris." 

Thus spiritualised by Mr- G.; 

“ Nor are tlie joys of love from those shut out 
Who brutal lust avoid ; the jwrc of heart 
Far surer pleasures, and of nobler kind. 

Reap, than the u retch of lewd and loxv desires." 

We have already seen that Mr. G. is determined to make a 
good theist of Lucretius. In conformity with this idea he 
translates the rehgio at which the latter scoffs by .the term 
superstition. It is true that Lucretius intended on this occa¬ 
sion to employ an epithet of reproach: but it will appear no 
less evident to every one who reads the passage, that under the 
term rehgio he includes whatever those who speak the English 
tongue include under the term religion. 

Mr. G. at times uses such violent ellipses and transpositions 
that we are obliged to have rectiurse to the original to decypher 
his meaning. Few of our readers will, perhaps, be able to 
interpret the following line; which, besides its obscurity, in¬ 
cludes a very disagreeable alliteration: ■* 

“ Were space like this vouchsafed not, nought could move”— 

The meaning is, in nearly as many words—“It a vacuum 
be not allowed, it follows that nothing can move.” The con¬ 
cluding two lines of the following passage we leave to the in- 
genutly of our readers as a pu2:z.le—let those make granuiiar 
and sense of them who can: 

“ For few the fires that warm the wintry months. 

And soft the gales of summer, nor so dense 
Throng then the gathering clouds; but, 'twixt the tw® 
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When roll the zodiac-lustres, ectry cause. 

Concentrdtes close the clamorous storm'demands." 

Qiiaintness and obscurity are indeed the great blemishes of 
the translation, and such as are most likely to prevent it from 
becoming popular. Mr. G. indeed is by no means so great a 
master ot language as he is of cadence: his constructions are 
often very harsh, and nesy^ly unintelligible, and his words such 
as must oblige many readers to have recourse to a dictionary. 
Such modes of expression are particularly misplaced in a trans¬ 
lation of Lucretius, whose language is uncommonly simple, 
and his constructions generally very perspicii9us. Where Lu- 
cretius speaks o{Jisk without adding any epithet, it becomes in 
Mr. G.’s hands “ aureai fish.” Lucretius brings the suc¬ 
cessive c^densation and rarefaction of the atmosp'ere as a proof 
of the existence of a vacuum : Mr. G. bids us look v,pon this 
argument as— 

A proof surmountless that the air itself 
" Throng'd wifh'z prior void.” 

Lucretius speaks of the seeds of flame flowing together; 
Mr. G. makes them in full divan convene,” intimating, 
perhaps, that Lucretius was prciphet enough to foresee the 
Grand Turk »and his council. “ An turn brachla assuescant,” 
is translated “ need thev then essay their n armsand 

when Lucretius speaks of a ring rolling with accelerated velo¬ 
city, the translator informs us that “ the ring draws pinions in 
its flight.” But the expressions of this description arc too nu- 
merous to be collected in a review. 

Some of the expressions adopted are too mean or colloquial 
for poetry; but this is not the common fault of our author: 

" Why with an attribute so soon destroyed 
Robe them at all thtn'i" 

—— "Vile coward! dry thine eyes. 

Hence with thy iniv'l/ing sorrows and depart." 

The word moreover contracted into moreo’er occurs so often 
that the ear is absolutely fatigued. 

Mr. Good does not seem anxious to retain in his version all 
^he ideas of his author; something almost of every line is 
omitted, and often whole lines are left untranslated. Indeed, 
it is impossible it should be otherwise, since he attempts to ren¬ 
der the Latin hexameter into nearly an equal number of lines 
in blank verse, although the shortest hexameter line must con¬ 
sist of thirteen syllables, and the longest may include four 
syllables more. Dryden and Pope found it necessary to bestow 
a couplet, and often more on each Latin and Greek hexameter, 
nor does it seem possible to compress a translation into nar¬ 
rower bounds without i^uaintness and obscurity. «tThe bad 
effects of these attempts^ at too much compression may be 
seen even in the Address to Venus, which wc have quoted. 
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tlow inany ^pc tyrns are lef^ oxit In the following three lines. 
Lucretius speaks of his friend to whom he addresses the poem» 
and alludes to the civil wars whiph distracted Rpme, after bav- 
ir(g entreated Venus to restore peace: 

** Nam neque nos agere hoc patria! tempore iniquo 
Possumus aequo animo i nec Memmii clara prppagp 
Talibus in rebus conmuni deease saluti.'* * 


Thus translated by Mr. Good: 

for while th* unsheathed sword is brqndishedj vain 
And all unequal is the poet's song ; 

And vain th' attempt to claim bis patron's ear.'' 

These faults of omission, as well as the obsqqrity and 
qiiaintness’which we have already remarked, app^r to arise in 
some jlcgree from the method which Mr. G. has pursued of 
printing the text of Lucretius on ope pagp, and his own 
version on the other. This naturaljy must |iavc made him de* 
siroiis to give h.s version the air oi being literal and nut a para¬ 
phrase, by compressing it into nearly the same number of lines 
as the original. We should have been sorry not to have had 
the corrqrt text of Mr, Wakefield placed before us; but Mr. 
G., by rtiserting it on the opposite page, has certainly subjected 
his translatiui^ to a test which few translations can bear. Per¬ 
haps lie would with more prudence have inserted the original, 
either at the commencement, or end of the volumes. 

We have now performed that part of the critic’s function 
which is most useful to the author, although least agreeable to 
ourselves.* We shall now lay before our readers sorne speci¬ 
mens of the translation which have afforded us, and we trust 
will afford others, much pleasure in the perusal. In the beau¬ 
tiful illustrations of Lucietms, the charms of the original ar€ 
sometimes well preserved.—Thus in the following: 


“ When, on the bosom of maternal Eakth, 

His showers redundant genial Etheii pours. 

The dulcet drops seem lost: but harvests rise. 

Jocund and lovely; and, with foliage fresh, 

8miles every tree, and be^ds beneath its fruit. 

Hence man and beast are nourish'd ; lienee o'erflow 
Our joyous streets with crowds of frolic youth ; 

And with fresh songs th umbrageous groves ^eso^pd, 

Hence the herds fatten, and repose at ease. 

O'er the gay meadow's, their unwieldy forms j 
While from each full-distended udder drops 
The candid milk spontaneous; and hence, too. 

With tottering footsteps, o’er the tender grass^ 

Gambol their wanton young, each little heart 
Quivering beneath the genuine nectar quaff’d,*- 

The last line is, however, a very feeble and inadequatf 
version ofr--** l^cte merp menceis pcfculsa npvcllaa/* 
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The following passage is animated, and would be very 
pleasing if freed from some quaint and obscure expressions: 

Come, DOW, and mark perspicuous what remains. 
Obscure the subject: but the thirst of fame 
Burns all my bosom ^ and through ev’ry nerve 
Darts the proud love of letters, and the muse. 

1 feel tir inspiring power 5 and roam resolv'd 
jrhr«»ugh paths Pierian never trod before. 

Sweet are the springing founts with nectar new j 
Sweet the new flowers that bloom : but sweeter still 
Those flowers to pluck, and weave a roseat wreath. 

The muses yet to mortals ne’er have deign’d. 

With joy the subject I pursue; and free 
The captiv'd mind fiom superstition’s yoke. 

With joy th’ obscure illume ; in liquid verse. 

Graceful, and clear, depicting all survey’d : *' 

Bv reason guided. For as oft, benign. 

The sapient nurse, when anxious to enforce, 

On the pale boy, the wormwood’s bitter draught,. 

With luscious honey tints the goblet's edge. 

Deceiving thus, while yet iinus’d to guile, 

His unsuspecting lip; till deep he drinks, 

And gathers vigour from the venial cheat; ' 

So J, siflee d\dl the su iject. and the world , 

Abasli'd n-cails, Aouid fain, in honey’d phrase. 

Tun'd by the muses, to thine ear recite 
Its vast concerns; if haply I may hope 
To fix thine audience, while the flowing verse 
Unfolds the nature, and the forms of things.” 

In the following descriptions the particulars enumerated by 
Lucretius are in genera] well preserved in the translation, al¬ 
though much obscurity results from perpetual attempts at 
compression: 

" Yet man’s first sons, as o’er the fields they trod. 

Bear’d from the hardy earth, were hardier far; 

Strong built with ampler bones, with muscles nerv’d 
Broad and substantial; to the power of heat. 

Of cold, of varying viands, and disease. 

Each hour superior; the v^ild lives of beast# 

Leading, while many a lustre o’er them roll’d. 

Nor crooked plough-share knew tliey, nor to drii^e, 

I^ep through the soil, the rich-returning spade : 

Nor how the tender seedling to replant. 

Nor from the fruit-tree prune the wither’d branch. 

What showers bestow’d, what earth spontaneous borcj 
And suns matur’d, their craving breasts appeas’d. . 

But acorn-meals chief cull'd they from the shade 
Of forest-oaks ; and, in their wintry months, 

The wild wood-whortle with its purple fruit ^ 

Fed them, then larger and more amply pour’d. 

' And many a boon besides, now long extinct. 

The fresh-form’d earth her hapless offspring dealt. 
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** Then Aoo^s, and fountains, too, their thirst'to slake. 
Call'd them, as now the cataract abrupt 
Calls, when atliirat, the desert’s savage tribes. 

And, through the night still wand’ring, they the caves 
Throng’d of the wood-nymphs, whence the babbling well 
Ciush'd oft profuse, and down its pebbly sides. 

Its pebbly sides with verdant moss u'erspreacl. 

Ooz’d slow, or sought, redundalit sought, tlie plains. 

Nor knew they yet the crackling blaze t’ excite,* 

Or cloath their limbs with furs, or savage hides. 

But groves conceal'd them, woods, and hollow hills ; 

And, when rude rains, or bitter blasts, overpower’d, 

I^ow bushy shrubs their squalid members wrapp’d. 

** Nor public weal they boasted, nor tjie bonds 
Sacred of laws, and order 3 what loose chance ^ 

Offer’d, each seiz’d instinctive; for himself. 

His life, his limbs, instructed sole to care. 

Wild in the torests they fulfill’d th^ir loves. 

Or urg’d by mutual raptures, or-the male; 

Stung by fierce lust, the female form subdu’d. 

Or bought her favours by the tempting bait 
Of acorns, crabs, or berries blushing deep. 

And in their keen rapidity of hand 
And foot confiding, oft the savage train • 

With missile stones they hunted, or the force 
Of clubs e io^-inous ; many a tribe they fell’d. 

Yet some i;'- caves slainn’d, cautions; where, at night. 
Throng’d tuey, like bristly swine; their naked limbs 
With herbs and leaves entwining. Nonglit of fear 
Urg’d them to quit the darkness, and recall, 

With clamorous cries, the sun-sliine and the day : 

But sound they sunk in deep, oblivious sleep. 

Till o’er the mountains blush’d the roseat dawn. 

For, from their birth, with ceaseless sight they trac’d 
Night and the noon alternate, nor e’en once 
Sprang the dread thought that such alternate night 
Would cre long reign eternal, and the noon 
O’er their clos’d eye-balls never glitter more. 

This ne'er distress'd them, but the fear alone . 

Some ruthless monster m.ighc their dreams molest^ 

The foamy boar, or lion, from their caves 
Drive them aghast beneath the midnight sliade, 

And seize their leaf-wrought couches for themsehjps.’* 

The commencement of the second book, although not unex. 
ocqiuonablc, certainly does much credit to the poetical talents 

ol Mr. Good: 

« 

How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main,’ 

On the firm clifiT, and mark the seaman's toil! 

Not that another’s danger soothes the soul, 

Jfbi from such toil how sweet to feel secure! 

How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 
Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war! 
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Bt|t Bwoetpr far on Wisdona’s heights sereoe» 
ttpheld by Truth, to fix our ^rtp abdde; 

To watch the giddy crowd that* deep belo:^^ 

For evpr wander in pursuit of bliss ; 

To mark the strife for honours, and renown, 

For wit and wealth, insatiate, ceaseless urg^d. 

Day after day, with labour unrestrained* 

O wretched mortals!—race perverse and Wipd! 

« Through what dread dark, what perilous pursuits 
Fass ye this round of being !—know ye not 
Of all ye toil for nature nothing asks 
But for the body freedom from disease, 

And sweet, unanxious quiet, for the mind ^ 

'' And little claims the bpdy to be sound ; 

But little sdrvcs to strew the paths we tread ' 

Wfth joys beyond e’en Nature’s utmost wi^h. 

What, though the dome be wanting, whose proud walls 
A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublimu 
By frolic forms of ;^outbs in massy gold, 

Flinging their splendours o’er the midnight feast: 

Though jold and silver blaze not o’er the board. 

Nor music echo round the gaudy roof i 
Yet listless laid the velvet grass along * 

Near gjiding streams, by shadowy trees o’erarch'cJ, 

Such pomps we need not ; such still less when spring 
l^eads forth her laughing train, and the warm year 
Paints the green meads with roseat flowers profuse. 

On down reclin’d, or wrapp’d in purple robe. 

The thirsty fever burns with heat as tierce 
As when its victim on a pallet pants/* 

~ ~ ■■■■■■■■ ■ I ^ I » i« I ^ 

Art. VIII. Observations on the UtiLty Q,nd AdmnuUation of 
Purgative Medicines in several Diseases. By Jamks Hamil¬ 
ton, ALD. Fellow ojthe Royal College of PJiysioans and of 
the Royal Philosophical So(iet\\ and Saiwr Physician to the Royal 
\ Infirmary^ FJmburgk. 2 vo. pp. 320. 6j. Edinburgh^ 

Aiurray^ London. 1805. 

The work which is here announced to the public is the pro¬ 
duction of a gentleman who, besides an extensive private piar- 
tice, has long occupied important situations of piofessional 
trust and responsibility ^ having for a period of thirty years 
discharged the duties of physician to three public hospitals, and 
to the Rftyal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

To particular circumstances connected with his office in the 
last institution wc are chiefly indebted for his present observa¬ 
tions. By tlic regulations of that institution, the cases of the 

f ^atJciUs. and the prescriptions of the physicians, must be regii- 
arly recorded in the journals of the house, while the medical 
students of the university, upon the payment of a certain fee, 
exacted by the managers for the maintenance of the funds, arc 
permitted to visit, the different wards; to accompany the phy- 
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sicjans at their hour of attendance; to write their prescriptions 
as tliey deliver therfi; oi'i should they not happen to be present 
at the lime, to return afterwards to examine the journals and 
even to transcribe them. 

\ In such a situation peculiarities either in theory or prescrip. 
tiun could hardly be supposed to escape observation, or fail, in 
time, to become the subject of general discussion. Our author 
tlierefore, who, in these circumstances, had deviated^ consi¬ 
derably fiom the usual routine with regard to the adminiitra* 
tioii of purgatives, on perceiving that his practice had begun to 
attract the attention oi the siiwlents, that many were anxious to 
know the principles on which it was conducted, that it had 
been partially mentioned in one periodical publication, and 
made the slibject of hasty and mistaken criticism^in another, 
found Jiimself compelled in some measure to become author, 
foreseeing, that 11 his practice were ushered into the world 
without being properly explained and supported, it wOuld 
have to ^combat with many disadvantages, not only against a 
host of prejudices long established and of high reputation, but 
might suffer likewise irom the indiscretion of those who, from 
witnessing its success, had become its converts. 

In the*explanation, which has all the appearance of sincerity 
and caniiour,^nd is written in a style, plain, neat, perspicuous, 
and concise, he tells us that, like every physician in the com¬ 
mencement of his professional pursuits, he was guided at first 
by the opinions wliich he had imbibed in the schools, by the 
sentiments of tbe authors whom he had chiefly consulted, and 
by the practice of others whom he had proposed to himself to 
follow; that subsequent information however, new discoveries, 
and the experience which he had acquired by personal inter¬ 
course wiin the sick, had disposed him, as they must eveiy 
one in sinular circumstances, to make some cliange in his 
more caily opinions and practice. 

'I'he manner in which he was first led to make this change 
witli regard to the administration of purgatives we shall relate in 
nearly his ownwoids. “In 1781, and for some years afterwards, 
a typlius fever of more than usiial malignity was making its ra- 
vjges among the inliabhants of L#eith and Edinburgh. As ac- 
coiding to the prevalent theory of the time, one cause of this 
fever was the atony and spasm of the extreme vessels^ the re¬ 
medies prescribed were weak anlinionials, and nauseating mc- 
decincs in large doses. The state oi the stomach and boweli 
tlie.exkibition of an emetic and purgative on the first ap- 
pKwch of the attack was little regardea in the after peridds of 
the fever. An occasional stool was procured by a mild glyster, 
while a purgative medicine was given with extreme caution, 
apprehensions being entertained that the operations of the pur¬ 
gative would rivet the spasm of the extreme vessels, and in- 
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crease debility, one of the supposed direct causes of death in 
fever.” 

Regulating his practice by these opinions, and by the general 
example of others, he met, he informs us, with numerous di^ 
appointments; though so far from suspecting the truth of his 
theory or the nature of his remedies, he seems to have ascribed 
his want of success to rather an immoderate degree of circum- 
spcctifcn, 5 nd therefore resolving not to alter, but to act with 
more vigour on his plan, instead of the weak antimonial medi> 
ciiies that were usually exhibited in nauseating doses, he had re¬ 
course to the calx antimonii nitrata of the Edinburgh Pharmaco¬ 
poeia of 1774. gave it in doses of from four to six grains, and or- 
dcred them to berc^ieatcd thiee or four times at an interval of two 
hours, unlt’ss vomiting, sweating, or purging were prcviotisly 
excited. This practice, however, he appears to have'adoptcd 
svith great caution, only in the last stage of the fever, and 
in the treatment of those patients of whose recovery he 
was exceedingly doubtful. His success here proved to be 
vaiious in various individuals, a consequence that must have 
necessarily followed, either from a difference in the state of the 
patient, or a difference in the manner in which the,medicine 
happened to operate. Attending to its different modes of ope¬ 
ration, he regularly found that sweating and <‘omiting never 
produced the effects he expected, but that his patients were al¬ 
ways relieved when the medicine chanced to operate as a pur¬ 
gative. 

Reflecting on this circumstance afterwards, it naturally oc¬ 
curred to him that purgatives of a more determinate effect than 
that of the calx antimonii nitrata, niighr be substituted with ad¬ 
vantage ; as calomel for instance, calomel and jalap, aloes, 
solutions of any mild neutral salt, infusions of senna, or the 
two last medicines conjoined; the event of his future trials 
proved the justness of his conjecture, and he saw with pleasure 
that, by these substitutionr, he was enabled to relieve his patients 
without exposing them to the unnecessary debility that fol¬ 
lows as a consequence of vomiting, sweating, or the troublesome 
fatigue that is often occasioned'by the ineffectual exhibition of 
glysters. 

"Led by this success to attend more particularly to the healthy 
and moroid functions of the alimentary canal, and seeing that 
almost every disorder of the stomach and bowels greatly affects 
the system at large, and that in proportion to the degree and 
duration of these disorders the affection of the general habit is 
more or less serious and afflicting, he thought it an object of 
the first importance to ascertain accurately the symptoms by 
which the morbid action is indicated. To procure tbis neces¬ 
sary information he regularly examined the alvine discharges, 
and constantlv found that when the faeces are evacuated less 
6 
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frequently than the age of the person requires, when they are 
indurated, when the^r colour is changed, and when they ac¬ 
quire a peculiar fstor, the disease of the organs is already begun, 
if not considerably advanced in its progress. 

^ From these facts, sufficiently established hy repeated obser¬ 
vations, and from considering the influence of the stomach and 
the intestines over the system, he was naturally led to obviate 
these symptoms of their morbid actiofl whenever they occurred; 
and meeting with such not only in typhus, but in scarlatftia, in 
marasmus, in chorea sancti viii, in chlorosis, and in htcmatcme- 
sis, he thought he was warranted to administer purgatives in 
these also, and if not with the hopes of curing the disease, at 
least with the hopes of alleviating their symptoms by removing 
one of the (;auses that aggravated them. '?he consequences 
here were beyond his expectation. Instead of merely alle¬ 
viating the symptoms he cured the diseases; and established 
another fact, that constipation, which generally accompanies 
and aggravates the other symptoms of, typhus, is itself the im¬ 
mediate and principal cause of many diseases peculiar to chil¬ 
dren and young people. 

He has further remarked that many symptoms, which, in 
mature age and decline of life, are attributed to previous irre¬ 
gularities, to idiosyncrasy and hereditary disposition, to disease 
and approaciTing old age, arise from constipation of the 
bowels, or are intimately connected with it. And^ as a partial 
confirmation of what he asserts, he has given in the appendix 
a few cases of chronic diseases and hysteria ; acknowledging 
that at present he is nut prepared to give his sentiments at large 
on these subjects, but may perhaps offer to the world a future 

f iublication, though his professional applications do not permit 
ilm to come under a positive obligation to do so. 

We regret mucli that any avocations should necessarily pre¬ 
vent Iiim from prosecuting a subject of so much importance, 
and of such general utility to the profession and the public at 
large. From his long experience, and the specimen he has 
given of patience, acuteness, accurate discrimination, and 
giiaided circumspection, in collecting facts, in drawing con¬ 
clusions, and establishing the principles on which the diseases 
to wliicli he has here directed his attention ought to be treated, 
we may venture to predict a favourable reception to future 
publication from lus hands ; and wc seriously hope that a farther 
addition to his own reputation, with the gratitude of those who 
labour themselves, or liave friends and relatives labouring under 
any of the complaints which he can alleviate, if not remove, 
will operate powerfully as an inducement to accomplish the 
work which he has suggested. 

Though wc doubt not the justness of the remark with regard 
to diseases in mature age and the decline of iitie, and be lully 
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convinced that he would not hazard a conjecture rashly; yet 
we cannot help saying that in these cases we should v^iih to see 
his own application of his general principles, an object cer-^ 
tainly of the greatest importance to the young practitioner, who 
may afterwards reduce these principles to practice. For ou/ 
Author must be conscious, and in his appendix he shows he 
has been conscious, that the application of general principles, 
restricted ailid modified according to circumstances, requires a 
degree of skill, experience, and observation, that falls to the 
lot of very few; else why these particular details of cases, 
and why these repeated warnings in his hook, that he is not 
responsible for the effects of purgative medicines except in the 
cases which he hasementioned, and when they are administered 
under the limitations and restrictions that he has pointed out ? 
Like many others he must have witnessed the incalculable mis¬ 
chief arising not from the ignorance of the disease, nor the ig¬ 
norance of the remedy, but from the ignorance of peculiar 
circumstances that arc frequently overlooked. The general 
case must have shades of variety in every individual, from the 
difference of age, sex, constitution; from idiosyncrasy, pre¬ 
vious habits, and many other causes ; and as these 'varieties, 
wherever they affect the functions of the system, must not be 
despised by the medical practitioner, but require* on the con¬ 
trary, the closest observation, with the greatest skill and most 
guarded circumspection in varying the remedies, or in varying 
the mode of administering them to the patient; we say it 
again, it becomes a matter of the utmost consequence to the 
young physician, to see the general rules of his art reduced 
into practice, and to know how to estimate the effects and ten¬ 
dency of anomalous symptoms, vvliich can never fall under a 
general description. But this object can never be attained but 
by exhibiting the practice in detail, as our author has done in 
all the cases of which he has professedly treated at large. 
As to the plan of his work it is admirable, and, in our opinion, 
should be adopted by every writer on the practice of pliysic. 
The several diseases, of which he has treated, are in the first 
place accurately defined, and a* general account at the same 
time given of the manner in which the symptoms were alle¬ 
viated or entirely removed. To each disease a separate chapter 
is allottedf and in the same order in which tliC diseases follow 
in the book. The cases by which his reasoning is supported^ 
and in which his practice is exhibited in detail, follow one ano¬ 
ther ir\ the appendix; first the different cases of typhus, then 
of scarlatina, then'of marasmus, and soon: while, not to in¬ 
terrupt the general narrative, or to distract the readers atten¬ 
tion in perusing the cases, all the medicines to which he refers 
arc enumerated in two separate tables, each consisting of two 
distinct columns. In the first table the old names are arranged 
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alphabetically, with the new names in the parallel column; 

and in the seconcl new names are arranged alphabetically» 
with tfie old names in a parallel column. 

From the cases alone it evidently appears, that our author 
aims at something mure than a mere evacuation of the integ^ 
tines. For after repeated and copious discharges, he pursues 
his plan till the faeces assume a natural colour, odour, and con¬ 
sistency, and until they be discharged at the statet^ pc/iods^ 
and in what he conceives to be the natural quantity. The pe¬ 
culiarities of his practice are here so singular, and so strikingly 
obvious, that we need not be surprized if they excited the 
wonder of the students and even attracted the notice of the 
public. For though purgative medicines have occasionally 
been administered by other physicians in cases of typhus, scar¬ 
latina, and marasmus, they had never been administered, so far 
at least as our iniormation enables us to go, upon these princi^ 
pies. ConstinaC^on having generally been considered as rather 
the elTect than the cause of disease, and consequently a secon¬ 
dary object of attention, few ever thought of directing their 
practice towards it as a principal ; or ever imagined that by 
steadily persevering to remove an effect, they at last might re¬ 
move the cause that produced it. In these respects»our author’s 
opinions and-pia^cticc are new even in typhus, scarlatina, and 
marasmus ; and that tliey are new with regard to chorea, chlo¬ 
rosis, and haematemesis, can hardly be questioned. 

The mere logician, accustomed to derive his knowledge of 
nature through the medium of language, may indeed won¬ 
der how removing the effect should have any influence 
whatever on the cause ; but those accustomed to investigate the 
phenomena of the animal system can easily account for it* 
The effect of one disease, they will soon recollect, may in its 
turn be the cause of another, and continue to disturb the differ¬ 
ent Functions, wlieu the cause that produced it has ceased to 
operate ; or the inf.ience of cause and effect may be reciprocal, 
and ia*ces of unusual factor and colour, which are the conse¬ 
quences of a morbid action, may irritate the viscera, and co¬ 
operate with their cause in aggravating the symptoms. It must 
be obvious that the removal of such irritating feces will in 
st)ine measure alleviate the complaint. But as such feces can<*‘ 
not be removed by puigative medicines without chang^gthe 
actio*! of the viscera ; and as that action must be regularly in¬ 
dicated by the odour, the colour, the quantity, consistency, or 
by the periods of the alvine discharge, the physician who can 
render the discharge natural in all these respects, it must be 
evident, c.m so far restore the healthy and natural action of the 
viscera. Qur author indeed, without pretending to restore this 
action, professes merely to show the utility of purgative medi¬ 
cines in certain diseases ; but the title of his book imperfectly 
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expresses what he has done. He has made it appear that hy 
the skilful management oF purgatives the ^natural evacuations 
of the intestines may be restored; that this restoration implies 
the restoration of the natural functions ; that more numerous 
and various diseases than medical practitioners have hitherto 
conceived, derive either their origin or support from the mor- 
bid action of the stomach and intestines ; and may therefore be 
alleviated or entirely renibved by a cautious and decided ad* 
tnitiistration of purgatives. 

From these facts, which he has discovered in the course of a 
long and extensive practice, and which he has authenticated by 
the most clear and unexceptionable evidence, not only of the 
records of the Royal Infirmary, and of the students who daily 
attend his^pnblic*'prescriptions, but of several practitioners of 
distinguished eminence, who, adopting his plan in the treat¬ 
ment of their patients, have repeatedly witnessed the Accuracy 
and soundness of his observations, he leaves others to reason, 
and draw conclusions as/.hey please about the modus operandt 
of the medicines. He contents lumself with having suffici¬ 
ently established the facts; and if these facts be sufficiently 
established, and we think they arc upon the fairest principles 
of induction, it must necessarily follow that both tte theories 
and practice oV physic ought in many respects to assume a new 
form, that several opinions which are now in fashion ought to 
be renounced, and tliat many of the medicines that now swell 
the bulk of our pharmacopoeias, ought to be returned to their 
primitive obscurity, amid the general mass of animal, mineral, 
and vegetable substances. He has shewn, by the most incon- 
testible arguments, that the state of the bowels is not a secon¬ 
dary, but a primarv, object in the cure of typhus, as well as in 
various other diseases which he has enumerated; and from 
what he has shewn, it plainly appears that the success of Dr. 
Brnn’s practice in Scarlatina was not owing to his gargles, but 
his purgatives; that the debility accompanying cynanche ma¬ 
ligna is more elfectuallv and speedily removed by alvine eva¬ 
cuations than by bark and wine; that anthelmintics and toniis 
are not the medicines which archest calculated to relieve the 
system in a state of marasmus ; that the theories and practice 
hitherto adopted lespccting chorea, chlorosis and hxmatemesis, 
are founded in error; and that the old theory of Themison, 
concerning two states of the system, which have since been 
denominated the sthenic and the asthenic diatheses, a theory re¬ 
vived in modern times with few alterations as to the meaning, 
but immense difference as to the sounds in which that is con¬ 
veyed, is a very unsafe and erroneous guide in medical practice, 
being hasty and rash in general distinctions, and never explicit, 
consistent, nor clear, in minute discrimination. « 

The adoption of theories from a few facts imperfectly under- 
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stood, or from what Bacon calls vague and vulgar experience, 
has lung been the bane and the reproach of physic. The ex¬ 
perience on which sdeh theories are founded is the daily sulking 
horse oi our sceptics; or, if we may venture to change the 
metaphor, is a hired witness that will swear to the truth of 
whatever is advanced. It has often furnished a pretence to 
quacks for establishing new systems of their own, and ac¬ 
quiring fortunes by the must dishohourable and unjustifiable 
means; it has often brought ridicule upon the whole of the 
medical profession, and been made the ground-work for justi¬ 
fying those who can treat every thing in physic with contempt, 
excepting the fees. But difficult as it may be to establish on 
learned philosophical experience any general principles of 
medical practice, our author has shown that, Vith the assistance 
of a liberal education and professional zeal, with 2ool obser¬ 
vation, Steady perseverance, discriminating accuracy, and de¬ 
liberate reflection, the theory is not impossible. Let those 
therefore of the medical profession,, if they wish to rescue 
their science from contempt, convince the world that they are 
not practising on the wavering and unstable principles of 
quacks, prosecute the plan which our author has marked out, 
or rather plan marked out by Bacon, and which our author, 
to a certain extent, has endeavoured to execute. * 

We conCidTle with observing that few works have afforded us 
more pleasure and instruction in the perusal. We intended 
once to have given extracts from his different chapters, to shew 
his reasoning in particular cases, the clearness with which he 
establishes his facts, the candour with which he acknowledges 
his obligations for useful hints, and the gentlemanlike manner 
in which he has treated the opinions of others. But now, we 
recommend to our medical readers, who alone are interested, 
an attentive perusal of the whole work; persuaded that they 
will find the same pleasure and instruction that we experienced. 

From these opinions which we have here expressed of his 
work, the author certainly cannot think we are disposed to in¬ 
dulge in trifling or captious criticism. But however much w« 
were satisfied in general, and certainly we are more than ordi¬ 
narily pleased, we could not liblp remarking occasionally the 
carelessness of the printer, a few singularities m the expression, 
and as we imagined one or two errors in the reasoning ,>^^h ough 
not of importance sufficient to invalidate any of his conclu¬ 
sions. In page eleventh of his preface, where he speaks of 
“ most similar institutions” be certainly meant most institutions 
of a similar kind. To give a state (p. 7.) we believe is rather 
.an unusual expression—“ to put a value,” (39) if it be English, 
is not so common as to set a value. In page 89, where he 
speaks oft substances ” that are not eatable, as cinders, chtilk, 
sand. hcmustlia\c meant substances that are not eatables, or 
Voi.. l. PJ 
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substances that are not digestible in the stomach. The follow^ 
ingpassage, in page 67, is rather obscure.^ “ The theory,” he 
says, “ of the present day, differs from that of Sydenham, 
which although not very intelligible, may be as good as its 
substitute, and the only part of his practice that has fallen into 
disuse.” In another place, we forget where, those who are 
affected by a disease, are called its victims, though they after* 
wards.recQver from it. 

What we conceive to be errors in reasoning, are in page 
11, where he says, “ I can hardly suppose that debility will en¬ 
sue from purgative medicines given under this limitation, we 
might as well expect it from emptying the urinary bladder.” 
Surdy not unless the urinary bladder is to be emptied like the 
intestines artificial stimulants, and in page 93, where he 
says “ the small quantity of blood which ought to be discharged 
monthly, cannot account for the great, and often for thh sudden 
change from full health to the extreme weakness both of body 
and mind that takes place in chlorosis.” We here would ob¬ 
serve that where all the functions are intimately connected, and 
any one of them completely interrupted, it must be impossible 
a. priori to foresee the consequences. The system often 
suffers severely from the sudden stoppage of a hamcorrhoidal 
discharge; the discharge from a small ulcer or issue. What 
may it not then suffer from the stoppage of a natural citscharge, 
a discharge that ought to be from the very nature of the consti¬ 
tution ! The loss of a small pin in a watch, puts often as 
complete a stop to its motions as if the main spring hud been 
broken. 

These few errors, however, which, may easily be corrected 
in the next edition, by no means affect the general merit of 
this excellent work, where wc likewise meet in every page with 
observations and reasonings which we cannot hut admire. 


Art. VIII. The Morelands. Tales lUustralive of the Simple 
and Sill prising. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. q vols. lamo. 
il. is. lid. Longman & Co. 1806. 

FROM the favourable spefimens which have already ap¬ 
peared of Mr. Dallas’s talents in novel writing, the reader na¬ 
turally comes to the perusal of his work with an impression 
that heixt'^ill certainly meet with something not altogether con¬ 
temptible. Yet this impression will be in danger of being 
weakened by a view of his plan, which is rather tinctured with 
whim and affectation, so frequently the resort of the ignorant 
and unworthy as the only mode of procuring attention to their 
compositions. He presents us with two tales, of both of which 
the hero is a youn^ man of the name of Moreland. One of 
these is designed to illustrate th simple, the other to' illu.strate 
the surprising. In the first chapter of the former we find 
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Moreland, who is here made to speak for himself, a student at 
Oxford, where he;had been sent by Mrs. Waller, a brewer’s 
widow, who is supposed to have taken him while a poor or¬ 
phan under her protection, without ever giving him any ac¬ 
count of his parents. During his residence at Oxford, the 
widow dies without leaving him any provision, and he js per¬ 
suaded by a friend of his, a misanthropical curate, to turn foot¬ 
man, as the only method by which he can possiblyi procure a 
maintenance. Both the curate and the student must be consi¬ 
dered as in a singular degree ignorant of the world, when they 
could find no situation for a person of education and talent 
belter than that of a footman; so that though this might do 
very well for the surprising^ it is rather too str^ge for the simple. 
Extraordinary as the incident may be, however, ibis chapter 
forms th^ commencement of both tales, but Mr. Dallas pro¬ 
ceeds in the first place with his illustration of the simple. 
Moreland leaves Oxford, and sets out for Devonshire with a 
letter of recommendation from his friend the curate to the 
vicar of Holcomb, near Exeter. The character of the vicar is 
that of a benevolent man who is apt to be overcome by sallies 
of anger; Avhilc, after the paroxysm is over, his sense of hav¬ 
ing done i^rong obliges him to be doubly condescending. For- 
tijij^elvtfy,?lore!arid, as it appeared, he happened to be pre¬ 
sent \\mile the vicar was somewhat ruffled, and soon after was 
recommended to an excellent situation in the house of a Mr. 
Jones; but owing to a delay, occasioned by his mistaking the 
direction, he found that Mr. Jones had been previously pro¬ 
vided. He had time, however, to make observations respecting 
this family which rendered his disappointment particularly 
severe, and Mr. Jones, at the same time, found out that More- 
laiuPs education had been above his present prospects. In 
consequence of this he engages to befriend him- When More¬ 
land returned to the vicar with an account of his bad success, 
he found him in excellent spirits. The paroxysm of rage to 
which Moreland was witness, had been occasioned by some in- 
c'ivility which the vicar had received from Sir Nicholas Broke, 
a neighbour of his. Sir Nicholas had visited him and now alt 
was forgotten. He informed Moreland that he was glad he 
had not succeeded with Mr, Jones, as he could now send him 
to Broke-Hall. Thither he accordingly went, and fous^ that 
Lady Broke was an ignorant pretender to fine taste. She had 
prepared a mask to be represented on Miss Broke’s birth day, 
in which Moreland was to have the part of Apollo. By his 
skill in music, and reading with emotion^ he secured Lady 
Broke’s favour, and was appointed her secretary. An accident 
about this time occasions a friendship between Moreland and 
young Jones. The consequence of which is that the latter 
confides to the former the history of his attachment to a Miss 
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N«vil, the dauj^hter of a gentleman in the neighbourhoodv 
This lady, mure through misfortune than any criminality on 
her part, had been ruined by a man whom Mr. Jones had in¬ 
troduced as his friend. Miss Nevil had been exposed particu¬ 
larly through the means of I^ady Broke, whose malice on this 
occasion placed her chaiactcr in the worst point of view* 
Moreland, however, having hopes of a pulpit by her interest,, 
continued tin her service, till the performance of the Mask, 
brought about the incident which mure immediately led to the 
eatastrt^he of the story.—Miss Broke, who was a libertine at 
sixteen, admired Apollo, and not being troubled with much 
modesty, found the way to his bed chamber before he himself 
had entered it for,ihe night. She was observed, however, by 
her brothes, and a fellow who was in the confidence of Sir 
Nicholas. Moreland had no sooner entered his chamber than 
be was followed by young Broke, who told him that his only 
chance of escape was in darkness, and immediately blew out 
the candle. Sir Nicholas and the fellow above mentioned, 
then entered, and the former fired a pistol which killed hi.s son 
instead of the object of his intended vengeance. The report 
assembled the family and visitors. Moreland was (tccused of 
the murder of young Broke, and the seduction of *his sister, 
and to bis astonishment saw Miss Broke start frqzii.his bed and 
rush out of the room. He was carried to prison, burthb'S'xer- 
tions of his friends, together with some favourable circum- 
stances which appeared on his trial, secured his acquittal. This 
is followed by the discovery that he is the real owner of the 
Broke estate, and that his father had been secretly murdered by 
Sir Nicholas, who is seized and dies in prison. The whole 
concludes with the marriage of Moreland to Jones’s sister, and 
with that of Jones to Miss Nevil.—Several incidents that occur 
in the winding up of the tale, especially that of the secret mur¬ 
der, appear rather singular, when considered as illustrations of 
the simple. That there is no impossibility in these things must 
be admitted, but at the least we sliould suppose that they ought 
to be regarded as instances of the extraordinary and surprising. 

The last v'olume contains thf talc illustrative of the surprising^ 
where, in order perhaps to render the contrast with the former 
story more striking, the author is made to speak in the third 
persoi's^The first chapter, as has been already mentioned, is 
the same in both. The difference commences with the intro¬ 
duction of Moreland by the Vicar of Holcomb into the family 
of a Sir Robert Wallingford; the .servant, who held the place 
before, having eloped with an heiress. Many will be apt to 
think this latter incident rather too common to be surprising. 
Here he actually assumes the livery, but is soon forced to leave 
(lie house, his master having discovered that a mutual attach¬ 
ment existed between him and his daughter. In hi| flight be. 
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meets a gipsey, who practises on his credulity so effectually^ 
that he resigns himself to her guidance. She persuades him 
to dress himself as a female and accompany her, while she 
herself assumes the male habit and becomes Captain Godfrey. 
Moreland, under the name of Emma Godfrey, the captain’s 
daughter, proceeds with him to Wales. At an inn on the 
road he is surprised, on awaking imthe morning, to see a lady 
at his bed side, combing her hair. This was the captain who 
had undergone another metamorphosis, and now became More* 
land’s mother. She insisted that he should get up and help 
her to dress, during which operation he discovered enough to 
convince him that his unknown friend was indeed a woman. 
Having carried Moreland to Wales she left> him there under 
his disguise for some time, and after he had acquired a smat* 
tering of the Welsh language, she returned as Captain God* 
frey, and conducted Moreland to a village in Sussex. Here 
they resided f^or some time and visited at different places, so 
that the fictitious Emma was often brought into situations 
which occasioned her extreme embarrassment. I'o add to her 
confusion, the captain, having occasion to be absent for a short 
time, pla((d her in a house where Matilda Wallingford, his 
late master’s daughter, happened to reside; so that he was al* 
mast .always in company with his mistress without daring to 
avow himself, that being contrary 10'the express injunctions of 
the captain. The captain, however, soon appeared, and, hav¬ 
ing made Moreland resume his proper dress, conducted him to 
Dorsetshire. On the way the captain enquires how Moreland 
would wish to be established in life, and at last engages to 
make him a peer of the realm, pointing out to him at the same 
time a noble mansion and estate which he was to be allowed 
for the support of his dignity. Moreland is in doubt whether 
he is mad or only dreaming, but on driving up to the mansion 
he soon learns that Captain Godfrey is the sister of Lord Ash¬ 
more, and his own mother. These events are certainly sur¬ 
prising and are accounted for by circumstances no less won¬ 
derful. Maria Belmont, Moreland’s mother, had byway of 
frolic in her youth been taught* several manly exercises, and 
was accustomed often to ride out with her brother in the habit 
of a man. She was seduced by a Sir Patrick Moreland whom 
she afterwards killed in a duel for refusing to marry her> She 
soon was delivered of a son whom she left with the Mrs. 
Waller above mentioned. She then went to France in her 
dress of a.man, and entered the French service. She qujtted 
this and went with Commodore Anson on his voyage of disco¬ 
very. On her return, having done Lord Ashmore a service, 
she discovered herself to him. But as she was for some time 
doubtful bow her son might be received by him she practised 
the strange stratagems already adverted to in order to keep him 
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concealed till that could be ascertained. Lord Ashmore having 
agreed to adopt him, every thing is explained and the story con¬ 
cludes with his marriage to Miss Wallingford. 

The plan of making the same person the hero of these two 
stories seems much more fanciful than judicious. The cir¬ 
cumstance places the fiction in so glaring a light, that not only 
is the interest consklcrabty weakened, but sometimes a feeling 
excited anlounting almost to disgust. It is not easy to perceive 
the object or utility oi such a mode of proceeding. The con¬ 
trast, if the author was determined to have a contrast, might 
have been equally well managed tliough the stories should be 
completely distinct, instead ot being run into one another in 
this strange and •childish manner. But the truth is, that the 
use of having any contrast at all is not very obvious. If 
the author had only presented us with a simple and natural 
story, his work would have found contrasts in abundance from 
other hands, so that it was not requisite that he himself should 
enter the lists of extravagance. It is true there area numerous 
class of novel readers who delight in being made to stare and 
wonder, and if the author’s design was to catch the attention 
of such readers he has, like the unjust steward, s6^ far acted 
wisely- He has made himself friends of the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness, and will no doubt be received intcTtheir Joowws. 
But to minister to ignorance and bad taste, though it may be 
attended with temporary advantage, is not the way cither to ac¬ 
quire or deserve a permanent reputation. In the simple^ it 
ought to be observed, Mr. Dallas does not include the dull and 
insipid; nor by the surprisiyig does he mean such events as are 
beyond the limits of nature. This is so tar good, but when 
events mysterious and apparently unnatural are detailed, which, 
though perhaps capaldc of some explanation, could not by any 
possibility have occurred in such a succession except in the 
fancy of the romance-writer, the whole is, as to any good pur¬ 
pose, on a footing with Jack the Giant-Killer, and other inge¬ 
nious performances of the same sort. The view given of hu¬ 
man nature is false, and the consequence must be, deception to 
the ignorant and disgust to the well informed. With regard to 
the last tale then, utility is out of the question, but even in point 
of amusement to the lovers of the wonderful, it cannot rank 
high^ien compared with other pieces of extravagance. The 
occurrences are related for the most part in too slight and ge¬ 
neral a way to excite much interest, and the author seems cer¬ 
tainly not to have intended that it should appear in so favour¬ 
able a light as the other story. We almost thought at first that 
hiS^ntention was to expose the folly of this mode of writing*, 
but an attentive perusal of the tale did not warrant this conclu¬ 
sion. The first tale undoubtedly gains much in comparison 
with the other. . Tliough it contains several things properly 
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belonging to the surprising, yet upon the whole it is simple, 
natural, and well tqld. The author by making the hero speak 
in the hrst person had a great advantage, as all the thoughts and 
motives to action could be thus completely disclosed without 
the smallest violation of probability. We have here a variety 
of natural sentiments, natural characters, and natural incidents'; 
.and, setting aside some opinions broyght forward without much 
previous consideration of the subjects to which they refer, the 
view presented of mankind is tolerably just. This tale, there¬ 
fore, is in no ordinary degree interesting and instructive. We 
can only regret that Mr. Dallas should have detracted so much 
from the value of his work on the whole, by an idle conceit 
unworlliy ol his talents. , 
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POLITICS. 

Aut. 10. Two Letters on the Coynmissariat: •written (o the Commis^ 
jsioners Miliiari/ Inqidri/. By Havilland Le Mesurier, 
Esq. Citmmissart/ Ccncral to the Army late in Egypt and the Jl/erfi- 
terrancan. pp. 113 , 2 s. Stockdale, 

^ There is no part of the public expenditure in this country, in 
which HO many glaring abuses take place, and which so loudly calls 
for inquiry and reform as the civil department attached to our mili* 
tary establishment. At home and abroad, botli in its general coti- 
cerns and its most minute detail, every new fact brought to light 
shews its m.inngement to be confused and perplexed beyond concep¬ 
tion, without any efficient provisions either to prevent peculations, 
or to bring them to light after they are committed. At a period 
when public economy is so loudly demanded by the circumstances of 
the country, it is surely a lamentable consideration that so many 
millions have in the course of a few years been absorbed by the de¬ 
predations committed in one department, and that no security is yet 
provided against the same depredations being renewed. We have 
indeed seen a Committee of Military Inquiry appointed 5 but it was 
not to be expected that a Committee would be very active in ex¬ 
posing the abuses of an administrvttion from which it derived its ap¬ 
pointment. The facts stated in the pamphlet before us, prove that 
the Committee bad too much business on band to attend to some 
of the most necessary regulations of the Army Expenditu|p. 

Mr. Le Mesurier had addressed a letter to the Comniis^ners of 
Military Inquiry, requesting their attention to the abuses which had 
hitherto prevailed in the Commissariat, and the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing a system by which some order might be introduced ipto the 
manner of conducting the. provisioning of our armies on aptual ser¬ 
vice, and of rendering the accounts of the different Commissariei 
more subject to investigation. Mr. Mesurier did not come for¬ 
ward on this occasion as a mere speculative inquirer. He had during 
the last war, acted in some of the most difficult and important de<« 
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partments of tie Commifisariat abroad^ bad conducted hlmse)f 
in such a manner as to call forth- the most unqualified approbation of 
the Generals and the Commissanes of Accountfl, and had onlfbjr 
his c^cious Tigilance and regularity incurred the suspicion and dis* 

E lcosure of certain CommissaHes, Contractors, and Bankers, who 
ad reason todread these qualities in a Commisaary General. 

The plan which Mr. Le Itfesurier proposed to the commissioners, 
and which he bad formerly carried into effect as far as bis authority 
went, with much benefit to the military service, and much saving to 
the nation, was calculated to introduce much greater activity into 
every department of the commissariat, and to cause all acaonnts to 
be strictly examined on the spot by proper officers, before the dis¬ 
tance of time and place should render the detection of abuses im« 
possible. Amidst the confusion attending upon the* rapid move¬ 
ments of tl(F army, the adoption of such a system might appear im¬ 
practicable, had not Mr. Le Mesurier, in the most difficulf circum^ 
stances, during the retreat of our army under General Walmoden, 
been enabled to have all his accounts regularly made up Itoice e 
fTionth^ whereas his predeceWrs continued sending in their accounts 
for yctfrf afterwards. Such a confusion was indeed introduced, by 
these back-standing accounts, into the office of the Commissary ai 
Accounts, that frequent excuses were obliged to be made to Mr. 
Le Mesurier for not examining those he so regularly trimstnitted. 
As to ascertaining the truth of the accounts thus kept back for years, 
it was wholly out of the question, when the provinces in which the 
contracts had been made were now in the hands of the enemy. For 
a more particular account of the abuses committed, and the reforms 
necessary, we must refer our reader to the pamphlet before us. 

The consequences of Mr. Le Mesurier’s vigilance and activity 
were such as might be expected under a corrupt system. The order 
and economy introduced into the several departments which he con¬ 
ducted seemed like a satire upon those intrusted to the commissaries 
of the o/d Sir Brooke Watson, the commissary general^ at 

length openly quarrelled with him, and Mr. Le Mesurier was 'lti 
consequence obliged to quit his department, in which the old order 
of things was immediately established. When the expedition under 
General Don was about to be sent to Hanover at present, it was ex¬ 
pedient to place at the head of the Commissariat of the army a per¬ 
son whose experience and knowledge of the country rendered him 
qualified to undertake such a charge in such critical circumstances. 
Mr. Le Mesurier was pointed out for this situation by his station in 
the Commissariat, as well as bis services when our troops were for¬ 
merly phxied in a most hazardous situation in the same country. His 
letter to the Commissioners of Military Inquiry was, however, 
brought forward pn this occasion, and after dne deliberation the ap¬ 
pointment was given to another! Nor was this all. Mr. t-e ^esurier 
stood dext iq rank-to Sir Brooke Watson, and in tlie usual course 
of promotion, had a right to succeed to the situation of Commissary 
General when it should become vacant. His unfortunate propensity 
to order, economy, and activity, however, again stood U}f in judg¬ 
ment against him > and another person, a person from a subordinate 
situation, was named as auccessor to Sir Brooke Watson. Such 
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iht efficftciotu measures adopted by the late administratiofit to 
prevent such reformations in one department as might prove a satire 
0 n the rest j and to check the efforts of officious spirits to bring to 
light what it was more convenient to cover up in eternal darkness! 
We trust that their successors in office will shew tbeir disapprobation 
of such conduct by deeds as iiiey have so often dune words ; 
end that they will redeem that pledge^ for a reformation of abuses 
which they have so long given the public. , 

Although we cannot but deeply regret the unjustifiaUe treatment 
which Mr. Le Mesurler has met withj yet we are glad that he has 
had recourse to the means of making bis statements known to the 
public through the press. This is the proper mode of seeking 
redress in a country where public opinion is free, and where it for¬ 
tunately has so considerable an ascendant. We tvust that other con¬ 
scientious men will not fail to imitate his example, and to render the 
public aojuainted with those scenes of iniquity and disorder front 
which so m^ny pernicious consequences have resulted, 

THEOtoat,* 

Aht. 11. ^ Sermon preached to the Socieft/rcho sfipp§)i the Sunday 
Evening Lecture i/i the Old Jewiy^ on the Kvrning of Dec, 5, 1803, 
being the t/flv of General Thankngiving for the Victory obtained by the 
liritish Vleetf in an Engagetneni off Cape Trafalgar, on the Slsf 
Oct, 1805.. By the Rev. John Edwards, 8 ro. Is. Johnson. 
1805, 

In considering that the Sea is God’s, and he made itin re¬ 
viewing the advantages we derive from that element in common 
with other nations, and the superiority Providence has been pleased 
to allot to us over them in the unconquered valour of our fleets, in 
estimating the importance of the late victory, and the loss of the 
brave chief who triumphed ; and in recommending our seamen as 
the proper objects of remuneration and reverence, Mr. PMwards has 
delivered many just and pertinent sentiments, conveyed in language 
very animated and elegant. 

A up. 12. England expects evefyman to do his duty, A Sermon preached 
at the parish cktirch of St. Lawrence ; before the Mayor and Corpora-^ 

I tun of Southampton (and published at their request) on Thursday, 
JJee. .1, 1805, being ike day apjyoipted for a General Thanksgiving, 
»yr. By the Kft’. Thomas Meauh, M, A. Rector of St. Law^ 
rence ; and Chaplain ff the Corporation. Svo. Is, Law. 

Although wc cannot compliment this preacher on his wa 
can bestow the higher praise of pious and devotional feelings, and of 
a correct and perspicuous idea of the duty of the people on days of 
pahllc thanksgiving. He pays just tribute to the memory of Lord 
kelson, and to the bravery and humanity of Lord Collingwood, 
w'hose conduct towards the wounded prisoners calls forth some sen¬ 
timents of peculiar warmth and honest zeal. As one principal ob¬ 
ject was tlie patriotic fund, tlie text was chosen with much judgment 
from Deut. xvi. 11. And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God, thou, and the fatherless, and the widows that are among foaJ^ 
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Akt. 13. The Duty of Thanksgiving, a Sermon preached at Whitkirk 
near Leeds,, on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1805, be\ng the day, By 
S. Smallfage^ M. a. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar y 
Whitkirk, Ato. U, Longman. 1805. 

Many preachers of what are termed occasional sermons arc very 
apt to forget the occasion which called forth their abilities, and to 
direct the attention of their congregations to subjects that are foreign 
to the business of the day. Not so the author of this discourse^ 
who explains in a succinct and sensible manner the duty of religious 
thanksgiving, before he points out the im|>ortance of the event 
which required it; and which he displays in language appropriate to 
the fiselings that ought to inspire every breast. 

Akt, 14. j 4 Sermon preached at the Great Synagogue,, Duke's Place, 
on thei44h Kislay (A, M.) .^56.5, answering to Thursday, Dee. 5, 
1805, being the day appointed, tS'C. By the Rev. Solomon 
Hirschel, presiding Rabbi, (erroneously styled the High Priest) 
of the German Jews in JAuidon, Arranged and rendered into Eng^ 
iisli by a Iriend. ^to. Richardsons. 1805. 

Except a few interpretations of texts, peculiar in sonje measure to 
the Jews, we perceive nothing in this sermon that might not have 
done credit to any Christian pulpit ^ and it is pleasin^to And that 
those whose office more particularly leads them to direct the senti¬ 
ments of the Jews, display so much unaffected piety, loyalty, and 
good sense. The collection to the patriotic fund on this occasioli 
gave, we have been told, a most substantial proof that the Rabbi's 
precepts were not neglected, 


FOETIIY. 

Art. 1.5. An Ode on the Victory and Death of Lord Viscount Nelson, 
ojf Trafatgar, Oct. 21, 1805. Svo, 2s. Boosey. J805. 

This Ode has considerable merit: there is a mixture of the grand 
and the pathetic which may render it not improper for recitation. 
The “ Lines addressed to Lord Nelson after his Victory of the Nile,^ 
which are appended to this Ode, are rather feeble, and occasionally 
prosaic. We cannot relish. 

So do I seek that fame I wish to give, 

And with thy name desire my verse should live." 

The request is unreasonable, and we are sorry to say so, for it is 
made by a Ijady. In the title page is a beautifully engraven profile 
of hero. 

Art. 15. Verses on the Dcatdt of Lord Nelson. A-to, 1^, Clarke. ' 

This writer's strains have something like animation at first, but 
be forgets that even in a short poem there ought to hb a plan, a 
beginniDg, a middle, and an end, as nearly consistent with each 
other as possible. We are not surprized, however, that the irnagi^ 
nations of some of our poets have been confused by the brilliancy 
of the late victory. It soars beyond the common dreams of fiction^ 
and we shall therefore conclude with our author's prayer. 
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Almighty Powers, then grant our Country*s prayer, 

O let her not |he lot of others share: 

Sooner than bid her foreign rule obey. 

Plunge her white cliffs beneath the roaring sra." 

Does this rhime indicate the country of the writen 

Aut. iG. Victory in Tears} or the Shade of Nelson, A Tribute to 
the Memory of that immortal Hero, ’JSho fell in the Battle of T/ u- 
falp,ar,Oct, 21, X^QH, 2s, Gd, Murray, 1S06'. * 

The author of this piece tells us that he considers this trifling 
effort but as the signal rocket to those of genius which will 

more adequately celebrate so great a hero, and so glorious a victory/* 
Not a few of these signal rockets have already been let off from 
various quarters; this one seems rather to be fllUd with phosphorous 
than gunpowder; it emits a mild lambent flame, without flash to 
attract cair eyes, or crack to alarm our ears. 

NOVELS. 

Aut. 17. A Winter in Londo9i; or Sketches of Fashion: A NiweU 
By T. SiTiiii. 3 ro/s, l2fno, 13s. Gd, Phillips. 180G. 

MR. SURR informs us, in his preface, that this work has been 
written upller a conviction that the object of the reader who may ho¬ 
nour it with a perusal is amusement; he must excuse us, however, 
for remarking that if he bad written it under a hope that the reader's 
object was amusement, it would have been more to the purpose than 
this strange employment of the word conviction. But in either way, 
he has provided very ill for his reader's a?misemcnt, if we know any 
thing of what amusement means, as the whole of his fable consists 
of tho.se terrific, sentimental, and surprising incidents which are 
better calculated to excite painful than pleasurable sensations. His 
Sketches of Fasliion’* might, indeed, have formed an exception, 
bad he touched its follies with ridicule ; but in attempting to give a 
correct delineation of the manners and language of people of 
fashion, he unfortunately excites no emotion but disgust: and the 
reader is tempted to lay aside the book with a hope that no such 
manners and language exist in real life. We must, notwitb<!tanding, 
do the author the justice to say that this mode of exposing vice and 
.folly is an error vt judgment, very common with novel-writers; 
that many individual parts of this,novel reflect credit on his talents; 
and that he discovers throughout the whole a love of what is ami* 
able and virtuous, and a just and heart-felt indignation against the 
vices which disgrace high life, if not In as great a degree as here re* 
presented, yet in a much greater than becomes the hono^ of the 
English name. We would add, and as Mr. Surr is, we pre* 
auroe, a young writer, he will not be the worse for atten^ng to it, 
that the-.frequent introduction of real names, although with appro¬ 
priate compliments, is what, on the stage, wouM be considered as a 
clap-trap. As to the living characters whom he has delineated in 
another under fictitious names, we leave the matter to be con¬ 
sidered by themselves, or by any others whom they may have choaea 
gg the guardians of tteir reputation. 
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Aht. 18. The SartKen; or Matilda and Makk Adhel^ a Crvsadc 
Romance, from the French of Madame Coffin, idth om historical 
introduction hy ¥. MicuavJ}, the French Editor^ 4 vols. IQmo, 
18«, Dutton. 1806. 

When Richard Canr dc Lion, who conducted the Christian armies 
at tlie close of the third crusade^ found that all his eftbrts were ren* 
dered useless by the disa^isious between the different Christian 
commanders, he concluded a truce with Saladin. It was proposed 
that Malek Adhel, Saladin’s brother, should marry a sister of Ri¬ 
chard, and that they should together hold the sovereignty of Jeru- 
aalem. This scheme was rendered abortive by the scruples of the 
parties themselves, who were firmly attached to their respective 
tenets. Upon this incident the present romance is founded. Ma¬ 
tilda, Richard's sisVer, follows him to the holy land with a view to 
make a piljgrimage to Jerusalem previous to her taking the veil. 
She is taken on her passage by some vessels commanded by Malek 
Adhel, who treats her with the highest distinction. According to 
immemorial rule and custom they become enamoured of each other; 
but neither can yield on ihb point cf fdigion. After encountering 
many difficulties from a variety of causes, in due form and method, 
Malek Adhel is killed by the treachery of Lusignan, the deposed 
king of Jerusalem, and Matilda buries herself in a ponvent ou 
Mount Carmel. I'his romance, like most others, confiains many 
improbable, it might be said impossible, adventuics and exploits, 
and much unnatural language and mummery. The Archbishop of 
Tyre by his eloquence atchieved w'onderful things; but the author 
ought not to have given bis speeches, because the means appear 
most glaringly inadequate to the effect supposed to be produced. 
Something, howet er, may be said on the other side. The author 
has exhibited a number of incidents and situations well calculated to 
excite interest, and rivet attention. Wuh the exception of a few 
instances^ the manners of the times have been displayed in a very 
correct and able manner. 

Aut. 15. Firtue and Vice, A Novel, By W. H. Rayneu, in 

l2nio, 9s, Ostell. 180(>. 

The characteristic of this Novel is insipidity The author seems 
to have had no idea beyond jumbling together a number of common 
place incidents. The characters and their views are mere indistinct 
shadows; and the flatness of the matter corresponds with the half- 
finished nature of the characters. It would be proper in the author, 
when be next writes about men and women, to make them speak 
and ac^ike human creatures. 


DRAMA. 

Aht. 22. The School for Friends, a Comedy in fixe Acts, By MiSi 

Barker & Son. 1806'. -pp. 88. 2s,^6d, 
lb say that th s piece has met with considerable success can af* 
ford bnt a very impOTect test of its merits, when wb consider the 
circumstances on whidb the success of plays iu these times chiefly 
depends. To have suited her piece to tne taste of players is, bow* 
m er, no small test both of the ingeiraity and discretidn of the an-' 
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thorfsn, at a period when both the plot and the dialogue must be 
diligenil/ accommodated to the caprice of tliese dUcricninating ladiea 
and gentlemen. The*plot of '^Tbe School for Frienda" turns on 
the misconduct of an extravagant young man of quality who by 
gaining has ruined bis fortune, and been reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of submitting to be kept by an old dowager to whom he 
bad lost half his estate at play. In the meantime bis wife, a very 
virtuous woman, is wholly abandoned 4>y himi and reduced to the 
severest distress. At the conclusion of the play, however, every 
thing is put perfectly to rights: the old dowager is expos^ to in^- 
famy, and compelled to give up her claim on the estate, from the 
risque of a prosecution for forgery: the gamester is reclaimed, made 
heartily ashamed of his faults, and reconciled to his wife by meant 
of an honourable friend who had found her in distress, and preferred 
restoring her to her husband to an attempt upo6 her honour. To 
crown the whole, an uncle of her side, just returned from the West 
Indies, mhkes her a present of sixty thousand pounds $ and an undo 
of his side promises them a further provision. The honourable friend 
is rewarded with the hand of an innocent girl, the grand-daughter of 
the old dowager j and a faithful waiting-maid is given in marriage 
to an upright serviceable quaker. Hiese with the usual appendages 
of landlords, waiters, servants, &:c. make up the personages of the 
drama. The piece is not less interesting than any of those to which 
we are generally accustomed: and when we say that there is nothing 
new or striking throughout, we only apply to it a general character* 
istic of the plays of the times. What strikes us as more particularly 
faulty is the uncommonly bad adaptation of the character of the lady 
in distress to Mrs. Jordan who represents it. Any one who is ac* 
quainted with this performer's mode of acting may conceive ho\r 
absurdly suited she must appear in a character into which not even 
an attempt at humour is introduced; where she never opens her 
mouth but to sport n long unwieldy sentiment, a pious ejaculation, 
an expression of the heartfelt comforts of unshaken virtue and the 
Christian religion! We do not indeed blame the authoress for this 
strange allotnicnt of character: s/tc durst not remonstrate. Mrs. 
Jordan, however, t innot plead the excuse of inferior performers^ 
that ail ill-adapled character was forced upon her: but this is not 
the only occasion on which we have seen this actress, so inimitable 
in her own cast of characters, attempt parts in which nothing but 
the general favour entertained towards l>er could make her be tole¬ 
rated. 

miscellanies. 

AiiT. 21, A PrcHminarif View of the Establishment of the Hontfurable 

East India Company vi Hertfordshire, for the Education of Yowtg 

Persons aj)poiflted to the Civil Service in India. East India College. 

180(). pp. 15. 4/0. 

The policy of this institution, as a national concern, can only be 
judged of after a view of all tiie relations by which our Indian eiw* 
pire is united with Great Britain. Into this we have therefore no 
intention at present to enter. One thing may be said, that without 
any doubt the East India Com]>any saw abundant reason to wish- 
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that the persons who entered into its service were furnished with 
better qualifications. The whole kingdom is pretty well acquainted 
with the wretched acquirements of the greater part of those who 
have hitherto been sent to figure in those regions ; and has had suf¬ 
ficient experience of the unworthiness by which they have been 
distingnished amid their wealthy after they have returned to their 
country. 

There is no doubt great weight too in the consideration here 
stated as the grand motive of the undertaking, that the Company’s 
servants now have to discharge the office, not of factors and com¬ 
mercial agentSj but of all the different functionaries of the govern¬ 
ment of a great empire. Whether any education can render a go- 
vetnment of such a description good, is another question. • It is, 
however, reasonable to conclude that human nature will suffer less 
IB the bands of well instructed than of ignorant mtn ; though it 
may be doubted whether one-fifth part of those who will be em¬ 
ployed in the government of India, will ever go near this college. 

The plan of education here sketched out is sufficiently obvious. 
However it is not unworthy of praise. If the practical execution is 
vigilant and skilful, many important requisites for discharging the 
diBerent functions of life may be acquired. This preliminary view 
describes the general objects in the following manner : 

" This plan comprehends two institutions : a school, "into wliicli 
boys may be admitted at an early age ; and a college, for the recep¬ 
tion of students at the age of fifteen, to remain till they are eighteen; 
or till they are sent by the Court of Directors to their respective 
destinations, 

** In the school, the pupils will be taught the elements of general 
learning, and such other accomplishments as are the usual objects of 
instruction in the larger seminaries of this conntry. Kspecial at¬ 
tention will be paid also to such parts of education as may serve to 
qualify them for public business, end for the higher departments of 
commercial life. 

** In the college, the students will be instructed, by courses of 
lectures, upon a plan similar to that adopted in the universities : and 
as it is designed that the school should be introductory to the col- 
lege^ those who shall have passed through both institutions will en¬ 
joy the advantage of an uniform system of education, begun in 
early youth, and continued to their departure for the duties of their 
public statioiLS. 

" After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in 
general, it is further intended to furnish them with the means of 
instruction in the elements'of Oriental literature. For this purpose 
they w^not only be taught the rudiments of the Asiatic languages, 
more especially the Arabic and Persian j but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of 
the east : and as the study of law and political economy to form 
an essential part in'the general system of education, it will be re¬ 
quired that, in the lectures upon these subjects, particular attention 
be given to the explanatiott of the political and commercial relations 
subsisting between India and Great Britain. 

Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with pe^ 

s. 
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culiar advantage in this country, it is not to be expected that any 
very great portion of their time can be allotted to the acquifing a 
knowledge of the SEvaiiAL languages of the east ; but it is presa« 
med that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the 
students be well grounded in the rudiments of the two languages 
already specihed; and that, on their leaving the College, such in¬ 
structions be given them as may enable them to prosecute tbeic 
Oriental studies during their passage to I|idia." 

■ The business of the college is to be divided into five parts, 

1 , Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 5 two professors, 

*2, (classical and polite Literature ; two professors. 

3. History of Political Economy; one professor. 

4. General Polity and the Laws of England j one professor. 

5. Oriental Literature ; one professor. 

Over these ^presides a person in the ofBce ot* Principal, whose 
duty, besides, it is, to superintend the moral and religious conduct 
of the students, to instruct them in the principles of ethics and 
natural tlteology ; and in the evidences, doctrines and duties of 
revealed religion. In conjunction also with such of the other pro¬ 
fessors as are in holy orders, it will be his business to officiate la 
the college chapel in all the duties of a minister of the established 
church. 

The lectures of the piofessors are thus farther described; 

* I. Oriental Litcvutuit\ 

1 . Practical instruction in the rudiments of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages, more especially the Arabic and Persian, 

u. A course of lectures to illustrate the history, customs, and 
manners of the people of India. 

2. Mafhtmatics and ^ainrnl l^hUmophij^ 

1 . A course of practical instruction, hi the elements of Euclid, 
algebra, and trigonometry; on the most useful properties of the 
conic sections, the nature of logarithms, and the principles of 
fluxions. 

“ 2. A course of lectures on the four branches of natural philo¬ 
sophy > mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy ; illustrated 
by occasional experiments : and, if it should be thought necessary 
or proper, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton will forma part of 
this course. 

** It is here of importance to observe, that the more abstruse 
parts of pure mathematics will be lilterly excluded from these lec¬ 
tures,* as altogether inconsistent with the object of the institution. 
The mathematical lectures will be made entirely subservient to the 
purposes of natural philosophy. The lectures in natural philosoj>hy 
will have for their scope and end, the arts and objects of common 
life: and to render this department of these lectures more exten¬ 
sively useful, as soon as a proper collection of specimens shall be 
procured, it, is intended to give the students some elementary in¬ 
structions in chemistry, mineralogy, and natural hisftory. 

• We should like in that case to know how it is proposed to render the 
Principia of ^ir Isaac Newton intelligible, for which an acquaintance with: 
the highest branches of mathetnatics is neoessary. ^ Reviewer. . 
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9. Clai^cal and General lAieraiure, 

1 . A eoorse of lectures to explain the ancient writers of Rome 
. Md Greece, more particnlarly the historians and orators* 

** A coarse of lectures on'the arts of reasoning and oomposition | 
and on such other subjects as are generally understood by tho 
** Belles lAttres.*' 

** These lectures will be altogether plain and practical. Peculiar 
care will be taken to make the students well acquainted with the 
English laagoi^, and with the merits of its most approved writers. 
They will exercised also in every species of composition appro* 
priate to their future occiq^ations. 

4. Law, Histofy, and Political Economy. 

** A course of lectures on general history, and on the history and 
statistics of the modern nations of Europe. 

** 2. A course of lectures on Political Economy. < 

S. A course of lectures on general polity, on the laws of Eng¬ 
land, and principles of the Briti^ constitution." ' 

It would be very wrong in ns to omit observing that to the college 
will be attached a French master, a drawing master, a fencing mas¬ 
ter, and " other proper instructors,'* by which we suppose must be 
meant, dancing masters, riding masters, music masters, &c. 

We cannot help expressing an opinion that amid all this instruc¬ 
tion, there is one science which is altogether omittedthough it is 
the only sure foundation of several of the rest. What'we mean is 
the science of human nature, the philosophy of the human mind; 
the roost important of all the branches of science, even for the prac¬ 
tical business of life; and the proper and legitimate introduction to 
the studies of law and politics. We regret to find that in many 
parts of Europe the value of this branch of knowledge is much bet¬ 
ter understood than m England, though the most instructive works 
in the science are to be found in the English language. 

Art. 22. Commercial Phraseoh^'^:/ in French and English: selected 
from Le N4gociant Universci, By William Kkegan. pp. 
l2mo* 5s. 6d, Vernorand Hoo-!. 1805. 

This performance is not calculated for the use of a very large 
class of purchasers. It teaches nothing in regard to commerce, but 
the correspondent phrases of business in English and French. It 
resembles those collections of phrases at the end of many French 
and English grammars, for teaching learners the common forms of 
address, compliment, &c. in OSt French language. The book will, 
no doubt, be found useful for the purpose to which the author des¬ 
tined it, tlie assistance of clerks, icc* in acquiring the faculty of 
wrilfBg French commercial letters. But it might very easily have 
been rendered a much better assistant. In point of quantity there 
is no room for complaint, though many phrases much more likely to 
puzzle a novice than many given us, are omitted. However any 
oneVulIy acquainted with all which are here, will not often be at a 
loss. The order and arrangement of the work is the strangest cir- 
cumstance of the whole. The phrases are tossed together in a 
nsanoer which is truly amusing. Perhaps from the begitining to the 
end of the book two are not found together which have any con- 
auectioD. 
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Art. I. An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. By 

Richard PayN£ Knight. Svo. Bs.Sd. London, 

1805. Payne. 

TASTE is one of those subjects on whicl^ much has been 
written, and that plausibly too, without giving muebyinfortna- 
lion. Tjiis author expresses so much contempt for monthlv 
critics, that we have no doubt he would hold it highly pre¬ 
sumptuous in us to rank his performance in that class. His 
pretensions are so high tliat we are timid, and dare not pro¬ 
nounce so bold a sentence. But we will venture to point out 
what he has done and what he has not done, and then our 
readers will possibly be in a situation to pronounce a sentence 
for themselves. 

This is denominated an analytical inquiry. Analysis may 
be applied to taste in two ways. It may be applied either, 
first, to the Faculty of Taste; or secondly, to the Objects ot 
Taste. It is applied to the first when we inquire whether tlw 
pleasures and perceptioqs of taste are derived from one faculty 
of our minds, or from several ; and wdietlier from an original 
faculty, de.stincd to that purpose, as the sense of liearing is 
destined to the perception of sounds; or from some faculty or 
faculties of our minds, which at the same time are destined for 
otlfer purposes, as the imagination, judgement, &r. Analysis 
is applied to taste after the second mode, when we search into 
the qualities in objects which are agreeable to taste, and endea¬ 
vour to trace them up to their most general expression. 

These two inquiries are very distinct. But our author 
seems not to have been at all aware of the difference. He is 
therefore in the course of his work perpetually confounding 
them together; and hence arises not a little of that imperfec¬ 
tion and want of distinctness which appear in most parj^s of 
the book. 

He begins with a long introduction, containing what he calls 
a sceptical view of the subject. This appears to us to be mere 
trifling. Wc shall tell why we think so ; send then others- will 
•be able to estimate the justness of our opinion. This sceptical 
view.ia neither more nor less than the hacknied enumeration of 
the varying and discordant judgements of mankind respecting 
.’Objects of taste. If Mr. Knight or any of his- admirers will 
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point out to us one single use of this enumeration, we will re¬ 
tract our censure^ and allow them to apply td it any epithet of 
condemnation w^ch they please. But if* it appear to the pub¬ 
lic that they fail to do this, the public will think with us that 
such an introduction is a very foolish bemnning to a philoso- 
phicd £hd analytical inquiiy. It is prwably an imitation of 
Mr. Hume’s affected sceptical doubts, and sceptical solution of 
■ ihou doubts. The author shews us that he had been dabbling 
in Mr. Hume’s scepticism for this introduction, as he quotes 
that writer .for the purposes of his sceptical view, without, 
however, understanding him. After telling us how widely 
men differ in regard to their opinions of female beauty, he adds: 
*' It was, prob^ly, from observing this marked difference and 
even difect opposition of tastes, in matters which affect the 
primary and innate sentiments of man, that an acute^ and inge¬ 
nious sceptic has ventured to assert, that all beauty is merely 
ideal and imaginary, and not in any case an inherent quality in 
external objects. “ Beauty,” says Mr. Hume, “ is no quality 
in things themselves ; it exists merely in the mind which con¬ 
templates them,” &c. Now who that is acquainted with Mr. 
Hume’s philosophy, knows not that he arrived at .this opinion, 
not by observing the different tastes of men ifi regard to 
female beauty or any other beauty; but in following out the 
theory of Mr. Locke, “ that no secondary qualities reside in 
bodies, but only in the mind which perceives them; that there 
is no heat in the fire, and no smell in the rose,” &c. 

After finishing this introduction, tbe author divides his ana¬ 
lytical inquiry into three parts ; namely, i. Sensation ; s. As¬ 
sociation of Ideas; 3. The Passions. As these titles refer alto- 

f [ether to the operations or modifications of the mind, it would 
rom them appear to have been his intention to confine himself 
to the first of the inquiries above mentioned, that which relates 
to the faculty or faculties of the mind concerned in wbat we 
denominate Taste. But the author seems not to have been sen¬ 
sible that there were two inquiries belonging to tbitt subject; 
and his reader must be pretty vigilant to find oat' When ne is 
prosecuting the. one and when the other. This,* liowever, 
being his enumeration, it is to be understood as hfS'jdottrtflie, 
that m Sensation, the Association of Ideas, and dbt Flsikml, 
a full account is to be found of all the phenomtiai wf taste. 
There is something new, to be sure, in this account 4 lf taltc‘; 
the next inquiry » whether there be any thing or ieven 

ingenious. .. f.j. • 

a. Under the first head he goes oVer the £ve aii£tes,,: Taate, 
Smell, Touch, Hearing, Sight, in separate cbafim; There 
are several cases in which the perceptions of seiMI^'md their 
attendant sensations, are so blended with the intkttraivl^or plea¬ 
sures of taste, that it is not easily detmpiati#^!^# ittuch 
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•hould be referred to the one and how much to the other. It 
ma y be doubted whether tome of the feelings and perceptions 
which fall under the denomination of taste be not the offspring 
of pure sense* without the intervention of any other faculty j 
and so taste be partly mere sense, and by consequence not a 
simple, but a compound faculty. These are undoubtedly 
points of great importance towards a clear discernfflept of the 
nature of taste; and an examination of the senses, in an inquiry 
concerning taste, seems only to be requisite or pertinent so bx 
as it is directed to their elucidation. Are these points accu¬ 
rately determined in this book ? Is it' clearly made out what 
part sense has in the feelings and ideas which we ascribe to 
taste ? Dors*it appear by sufficient evidence tliat senile comes 
in for a shaie in what we refer to (hat faculty; or are the per¬ 
ceptions 3nd pleasures of taste all deducible fVom a different 
source ? We are sorry to answer that these inquiries are all 
left by Mr. Knight nearly in the state iis which he found them. 
A great proportion of what he has written about the senses, haft 
no connection whatever with his subject; and, by that which is 
not altogether foreign to it, nothing of any importance is ex<* 
plained. / 

He begins his observations on the sense of taste, for ex¬ 
ample, with an account of the bodily organ ; and favours us 
with a theory of the organ’s mode of action. The !q)plication 
to it of a sapid body, he says, ** produces a change in the mode 
or degree of action in the nerves; because the commencement 
of a new sensation is never from absolute inaction." It is 
thus, as our reader perceives, the opinion of this author, that 
the nerves are in perpetual action in every sensitive being, 
from the first moment of sensation to the last, without any 
possible interval bf inaction. We should be uncommonly 
happy to understand how he knows this. Had he informed us, 
we should not have complained that the observation was totally 
foreign to his inquiry, which however it is. At present what 
he Im given ns in place of a reason for this opinion, is far 
from satisfying us. ‘‘ All -the organic parts,” says he, “ of 
animal bodiesy and many of those bf vegetables are irritable; 
and a certain degree of irrit^ion is always kept up in the 
former by the acrimony of the blood, or by the hecessmy 
operation ofwilal warmth and motion." Because a certain de¬ 
gree of irntftdion, as he says, is always kept up in animal 
nerves, thea»>|tf always a ceitain degree of action in them. 
How does th^erhappen ? What is this irritation f Or what.'is 
the connect^, between it and the action of the nerves ? Or is 
the irrUatiira and the action of the nerves the same thing ? If 
that it not l^e author’s meaning, we should be happy had he 
*explaiDed had be told us what this irritation is; whenae 

we might have seen how it followed that if the nerves are in a. 
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perpetual state of irritation, the commencement of a sensatioii 
can never be from absolute inaction. If irritation is not the 
same with action this to us is Stygian darkness. But if they 
are the same, what use for the word irritation at ail ? It breeds 
only confusion. Would it not have been much better to have 
•ftia, all the organic ^atts of animal bodies are active, or 
■susceptible of action [not irritahkr^ and a certain degree of 
action [not irritatton~\ is always kept up,” &c.—But we have 
•not yet done with this irritation. It is a most useful tool in the 
hands of Mr. Knight. It is the very engine of sensation. 
“ We know,” says he, " that certain modes of irritation pro¬ 
duce sensations which are pleasant, and others, sensations 
which ye unpleasant; and that there must be a certain degree 
t/to produce either?” Now again we ask what is this inita- 
tion which produces these effects ? It is very unph'ilosopbical 
to leave an affair of this magnitude unexplained. Is it action, 
or motion, or what is it ? And what is your proof of this ac¬ 
tion or motion ? All that we know is that nerves are necessary 
to sensation, and that the nerve must communicate viththe 
.brain; but what is the change produced in the nerve or brain we 
know nut; nor do we learn any thing whatever by hearing the 
aoundtrrtte/ten articulated; becauseweknow not what irritation is. 

It is pretty evident from this beginning what sort of a philo¬ 
sopher Mr. Knight is. He belongs to a numerous class. It is 
long since the rules of philosophising were fully explained, 
and most successfully exemplified ; yet how few do we now 
find who are sensible that they can never interpret nature by 
their conjectures ? Words are still the bane of philosophers; 
and by far the greater part of those who pretend to that name 
suppose, like Mr. Knight, that they are affording explanations 
of nature when they are only uttering sounds without a mean, 
ing. Irritation has long been a favourite term with speculators 
of this description. It is an occult quality ; and nothing is so 
useful to thent’.as something of this sort. Occult qualities are 
so plastic in their nature that they may be shaped to almost 
every thing; and so powerful that they may be made the cause 
of any c^flect. No wondef they are favourites with the philo- 
aophera.} but it is somewhat surprizing that they should be re- 
ceived with such mighty friendship by the readers and hearers 
dr'the philosophers. It might be expected that they would 
bestow their approbation upon information rather than upon 
spunds, But this expectation is wrong. It appears that they 
aae no. less fond of the sounds than the sound-makers. We 
hnd that the most hasty reputations are almost always raised 
ipon works of this description, not upon those in which is 
/uund phly the simple interpretation of nature. Qf these the 
lovers are few, and they make their way to celebrity* 
jai^^ljr slpw degrccis. 
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It is truly surprizing how ignorant of the philosophy of the 
senses this writer shews himself. “ It is evident," says hei 
“ that neither the sensations, nor the ideas imprinted by them, 
have any resemblance to the objects or the qualities of objects 
which have produced them ; but that the connection between 
them, howsoever spontaneous and immediate it may seem, is 
merely habitual, and the result of experience and observation." 
It does not distinctly appear what he means by " the ifieas im- 
printed by the sensations." But if he has any meaning, the 
perceptions are probably what he thus denominates. Well! he 
tells us that the sensations and perceptions have ho resemblance 
to the qualities of objects ; and this we very fully grant, as the 
otie arc operations of mind, and the other prop0rties of matter, 
which we hofd to be must remarkably different. Bbt what 
says he next ? “ That the connection between the sensations 

or perceptions and the qualities of matter is merely habitual, 
and the result of experience and observation." Now what are 
we to understand by this ? That the senses give us no inti¬ 
mation of the qualities of external bodies by themselves or ori¬ 
ginally ; that the sensation and perception of hardness gives no 
intimation u4 a hard body; the sensation and perception of 
greenness oT a green body ; but that it is only by experience 
* and observation we find out any connection between them ? 
It he will shew us how the smallest experience respecting the 
qualities of matter, how the knowledge or conception of its 
existence can be acquired unless we suppose an immediate and 
necessary connection between our sensations and perceptions 
and the qualities perceived, we will reckon him the most saga¬ 
cious of all philosophers. 

The author is very fond of giving us new and profound 
theories. On the subject of hearing he tells us that “ many 
of those solid bodies, which are so susceptible of the vibrations 
of sound, such as glass and different kinds of metal, are impe¬ 
netrable to air." What then ? Why, on this solid foundation 
he rears the superstructure of a new fluid to account for Hear¬ 
ing. “ Wherefore,” says he, " I suspect that sound is pro¬ 
duced by some finer fluid mixed with air; and pervading clas¬ 
tic, as light does transparent, bodies!" 

The errors he commits arc sometimes in matters exceedingly 
trifling. " There arc,” says he, “ scarcely any human eyes 
of such extreme sensibility, unless in a morbid state, a; to 
feel any absolute pain from colours composed of reflected rays; 
for unless the reflection be from the surface of a concave 
mirror, in which the rays are collected and condensed, the 
effect uf light is necessarily weakened by being reflected.” Is 
Mr. Knight^ignorant of the amusement of mischievous hoys m 
throwing a must disagreeable reflection on one another's eyes, 
l)Ot by ^ concave, but a plain niip'or ? Has he ncyct expe- 
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Tieneed the ptitiful sensation arising from bright sunshine on 
the ground povered with snow ? Does ^e not know the fatal 
effects which often arise to vision from the reflection of the 
f un on extended deserts of sand in hot countries ? 

11. Let us attend him next in his investigation of taste, as it 
depends on “ The Association of _ Ideas.” Under this head he 
treats of i.“ Improved Perception, or Knowledge,” as he 
otherwise denominates it; a. “ Imagination;” and 3 . “ Judge¬ 
ment.” As these are the different divisions of the inquiry res¬ 
pecting the “ Association of Ideas,” the intelligent reader will 
naturally inquire whether Mr. Knight accounts Improved Per¬ 
ception, Imagination, and Judgment, only different modes or 
appearances of ethe “ Association of Ideas ?” \/e answer thipt 

it IS reatly impossible for us to tell. We are strongly inclined 
to suppose that this is his opinion. But he has notf'expressed 
himself in such a manner as to enable us to make it clearly ap¬ 
pear whether it is so or not. A judgment may hence be formed 
of the precision and distinctness of this author’s ideas. 

In one view the meaning of the ‘^Association of Ideas” is 
very clearly defined : but when it is extended in some myste¬ 
rious way to all the relations between the conceptions of the 
mind, and to every mode of succession between its operations, 
it then partakes greatly of the nature of an occult quality, and 
hence becomes so useful in the hands of certain philosophers. 
It then appears of equal service in respect to the mind, as irri¬ 
tation was found to be in respect to the body. Thus “ Irrita¬ 
tion” and “ Association” are the two golden keys which open 
the palace of “ philosophy:”— 

Quis valet verbis tantum : qui fingere laudes 
Pro mentis ejus possit, qui talia nobis 
Pectore parta suo, quaesitaque praemia liquit ? 

■ Deus ille fuit, Deus inclute Merami, 

Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit earn, quae 
Nunc appellatur sapientia ; quique per artem 
Pluctibus e tantis vitam, tantisque tenebris. 

In tam tranquillo, & tarn clara luce locavit.” 

The author having shewn how “ improved perception” is ac¬ 
quired, by explaining the manner in which we correct the 
pure intimations of vision, for example, by those of our other 
senaes, and are enabled to judge of distance, and real figure 
and magnitude, merely by visible appearances ; he observes that 
this faculty, as he stiles it, “ of improved perception,” goes 
on^ improving, and even, in some degree independently of 
the perfection of the organs from which it is derived. 
Thus an old vintner, whose taste is blunted both by age 
and intemperance, will yet judge more accurately of the 
flavour of wines, than a'young man whose natural sense is the 
most exquisite. This fact, which really explains for him 
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nothing, our author brings forward without understanding it ini 
the least degree. It ;s a mere abuse of language to call this 
faculty of the vintner’s perception. It it memory rather than 
sense. The signs of certain wines are certain flavours. The 
connection between the sign and the thing signified is to be 
learned in this case exactly as it is learned in others. By at¬ 
tending to the sign and imprinting it hi his memory, a man, as 
often as he perceives the sign, may accurately call to tnind the 
thing signified. This is exactly the operation of the vintner. 
As far as the mere flavour is concerned, the young man has a 
much more accurate and distinc^as well as lively perception 
of it than the vintner; and if it were capable of being des¬ 
cribed in langpage, could much better describe it; but having 
never accurately attended to it as a sign of a particulai^ kind of 
wine, orlmprinted in his memory this circumstance, he cannot 
tell, when he perceives the flavour, to what description of wine 
it belongs. Thus a cloud, rising in the horizon at sea, has 
exactly the same appearance to the landsman’s eye and to that 
of the experienced sailor. As far as perception goes they are 
entirely upon a level. But the sailor remembers that such a 
cloud has gfways been followed by a storm. He says he sees in 
it a storm; and Mr. Knight would call this improved perception. 
But he sees no more thanl the other ; he only remembers that 
what he sees is a sign, and that a storm is the thing signified. 
We do not at present propose to analyze this operation of in¬ 
ferring one thing from another, but only to shew that it is not 
an operation of sense, and that our author has not understood 
it. 

After this he immediately adds; “ all' refinement of taste, 
therefore, in the liberal arts, arises, in the first instance, from 
this faculty of improved perception." Now what does this 
mean ? That all refinement of taste in the liberal arts arises, 
in the first instance, from the faculty of inferring from signs 
the things signified ? If this be not his meaning'ne has given 
us no clue to find it out. What then is the reason he advances 
for asserting that taste depends in this manner upon improved 
perception ? This reason, “ thaa painting, sculpture, music 
and poetry, are all, in their principles, as Aristotle has ob¬ 
served, imitative arts.’’ But how does it appear, thtt because 
they are imitative arts, therefore taste depends upon acq;iired 
perception ? He adduces not a syllable in proof of illustra¬ 
tion of this curious position ; but immediately runs forward in 
a long dc;sultory discourse on the imitative arts; which proves 
nothing ; which is criticism, if it must have ar name'; but cer¬ 
tainly can be consider^ as no part of an Analytical Inquiry 
into the B^nciples of Taste, unless Webb on the Beauties of 
painting and Poetry’’ must be considered as such. 

For the greater part of the opinions here delivered we must 
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refer to the work iieelf, but there is one criticism, when lie 
comes to talk of ryt^^m and prosbdy, which we consider too 
ci^nous not to be finds that there is no 

rythm oj melody in the '^lank verse of Milton, “ who has left,’* 
he says, more uncouth and unharmonious verses, than any 
other poet of emmence/’^ He proceeds at last to talk in the 
tRJC style of a consummMe judge, and with all that contempt 
for peoplt; who differ from him with which a great critic ought 
to be filled. “ 1 know," says he, “ that there are critics who 
have pretended to discover refinements of melody in the most 
rugged anomalies of Milton, &c. But to such critics I have 
nothing to say. If they are serious and sincere, they are as 
extraordinary anennalies as any of those which they admire. 
Who wdBld not suppose, from such disdain and confidence as 
this, that the author had every judicious and elegant*critic in 
the world on his side; and only one or two distinguished for an 
affectation of singularity against him ? ^ But what can be 
thought of such language when the fact is, that all the most 
distinguished critics have bestowed peculiar praise upon the 
structure of Milton’s verse; that of all the living judges of 
poetical excellence, there are few who do not join ib the same 
sentiment; and that haidly two names of eminence, and these 
not undistinguished for an affectation of singularity, can be 
produced on the opposite side ? Two of the critics most distin¬ 
guished both for judgement and feeling, and for their own emi¬ 
nence in the arts of composition, whom this or any other 
country has produced, are Mr. Addison and Dr. Beattie. Their 
opinion of Milton’s versification is no secret; and these arc 
among the critics to whom Mr. Fayne Knight is above 
•‘having anything to say!" There is another author whose 
authority, from the high and just praises Mr. Knight bestows 
upon him in another place, one would have naturally supposed 
he would respect. Wd allude to Mr. Cowper, whose know¬ 
ledge of all *lhc ingredients of poetical excellence tew will be 
disposed to call in question. We cannot tell in how many 
passages of his letters this superior poet speaks with enthu¬ 
siasm of the melody of Mikon’s verse. One passage is so 
Strongly and beautifully expressed, that we will quote it as a 
full answ^to ail tltat Mr. Knight has advanced on the subject 
of pSQSody, into which our limits will not permit us more par¬ 
ticularly to#*nter«f “ I have been well enteriainetl," says he, 
in a Ipuer to the Rev. William Unwin, N® 4 , Vol. 3 , " with 
Johnson’s biography for which 1 thank you : with owe excep¬ 
tion* anc^^that a iwinging one, I think he has acquitted himself 
with hi$ Cisual good sense and sufficiency. His treatment of 
Milu^jjk unmerciful to the last degree. He has belaboured 
that great poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty. 
As a man, he has Itardly left him the shadow of one good 

j' 
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quality^ Churlishness in his private life, and a ranccfroua' 
hatrea of every thing royal in his public, are the two colours 
with which he has smeared all the canvas. If he had any vir* 
tues they are not to be found in the doctor’s picture of him, 
and it is well fur Milton, that some sourness in his temper is 
the only vice with which his memory has been charged; it is 
evident that if bis bioOTapher could tAve discovered more he 
would not have spared him. As a poet he has treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or two of the most 
beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and trampled them 
under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation 
upon Lycidas, and has taken occasion, from that charming 
poem, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enougl^ 
the childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as ^f Lyci< 
das was tAe prototype and pattern of them all. The liveliness 
of the description, the sweetness of the numbers, the classical 
spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for nothing. 1 am 
convinced by rhe way that he has no ear for poetical numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
Milton’s ; was there ever any thing so delightful as the music 
of the Pargtlise Lost ? It is like that of a fine organ ; has the 
fullest and deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and 
elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 
equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little 
to say upon this copious theme, but talks something about the 
unfitness of the English language for blank-verse, and how 
apt it is, in the mouths of some readers, to degenerate into 
declamation ?” 

We have quoted this criticism entire on Johnson’s Life of 
Milton, because it is that author’s sentiments in regard to the 
poetry of Milton, and blank verse in general, that Mr. Knight 
seems to have expected to do himself honour by adopting. 
He quotes, with distinguished approbation, the following pas¬ 
sage of Johnson: “ the Paradise Lost is one of the books, 
which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up 
again. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We read 
Milton for instruction, retire har<«sed and overburdened, and 
look elsewhere for recreation.”—" Yet surely,” adds Mr. 
Knight, “ the first and most essential met it of poetry is to be 
pleasing.” Therefore, in this author’s good judTCment,<Hhe 
Paradise Lost, is devoid of the first and most rssent^ merit of 
poetry. But this is not all. The defect was not in Milton’s 
subject; V for we feel no such lassitude or depression from.the 
same subjects, when treated by Tasso or Vida.” Therefore^ 
Tas.so and Vida were superior to Milton in the first and moft 
essential ir^rit of poetrv! But his account of the cause of this 
great defect in Milton’s poetry is truly ingenious: it is the 
fault of his versification! “ That very irregularity of thd 
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pauses^ which ceitaiil critics have so much comiDende<I, gives 
i,he character of prose to his verse, and deprives it of all that 
fire and.enthusiasm, &c.” In short, ** blank verse, where," 
says he, " it is not stiffened and elevated by some peculiar dig> 
nity and elevation of subjectt as in , the more splendid parts of 
the Paradise Lost, requires so many inversions and. transposi¬ 
tions to keep it out of prose, as render it quite unsuitable to 
the enthusiastic spirit and glowing simplicity of heroic narra¬ 
tive I" But the master-piece of this ingenious criticism on the 
poetry of Milton is where he comes at last to the true and sur¬ 
prising discovery, that Milton is one of those writers in blank 
verse, “ who viewed nature through the medium of books, and 
wrote from the •head rather than the heart!”—jWe have no 
doubt thitt with regard to those who may presume to differ from 
Mr. Knight in this opinion too, “ he has nothing \o say to 
them ; and that if they are serious and sincere, they are as ex¬ 
traordinary anomalies as any of those which they admire, and 
afford ample illustration of the proverb that there is no dis. 
puting concerning tastes.” When this is the case, we, 
monthly critics, the objects of Mr. Knight’s ineffable con¬ 
tempt, shall not have the arrogance to deliver an opipion. 

Mr. Knight’s criticisms have carried us, as they carry him¬ 
self, far away from his Inquiry. Let us return then to the .se¬ 
cond division of this Part, .The Imagination. What informa¬ 
tion does this afford with regard to taste ? Our author begins 
with some observations siiHiciently common, respecting the 
association of ideas; its effects on temper and disposition; its 
connection with madness, idiocy, and several other states of 
mind. He then proceeds to the connection between the 
memory and this part of our constitution ; and remarks, what 
BO one' will think of denying, “ that in proportion to the vi- 
gonr and extent of the retaining faculty; and to the number 
and variety of images, with which observation, study, and ex¬ 
perience, nave enriched it, will the powers of association be 
multiplied, and their operations varied and extended.^’ All 
this only means, in plain English, that very little can be as¬ 
sociated, where there is verv little to associate. After this 
follow some observations of equal importance respecting arti¬ 
ficial memory, and natural but regulated memory, with the 
division which these different kinds of memory make of cer- 
tsin people, into prosers and prattlers. During this time we 
Jaye come to nothing which appears to have any connection 
iiri(b the subject of taste. At last, however, we arrive at a 
proposition which seems to have much in it: “ As all the plea¬ 
sures of intellect arise from the association of ideas, the more 
Ute materials of association are multiplied, the nio^ will the 
sphere of these pleasures be enlarged.” If this be so, we have 
jot m the fountain-head. If from the association of ideas 
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sfrise all fhe pleasures of intellect, wt have no farther to «earc&> 
The pleasures of tajte must be found among them, or among' 
the pleasures of sense, which Mr. K. has already discussed. 
We have only one slight complaint to make of our logical in< 
quirer : that he has left this important point without an atom 
of proof; and we utterly disbelieve it. The latter part of the 
above sentence, however, which contains a proposition almost 
identical, he*proceeds to prove by a profusion of iUbstrationa 
drawn from natural objects, from social and moral, from the 
fine arts, and from the picturesque, which he explains at extra* 
ordinary length. In truth he is a mighty critic of pictures. 
In the course of these explanations he states the doctrine, 
“ that much ,of the pleasure which we receive from painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, &c. arises from our cAsociating 
other id^as with those immediately excited by them a doc¬ 
trine in some respects resembling that which is so exquisitely 
illustrated, in the charming and philosophical work of Mr. 
Alison, on the subject of taste; a work which we regret to 
find is completely out of print, but of which we trust a second 
edition is only deferred till the elegant author bring his inqui¬ 
ries to a conclusion. 

On this principle he explains the effect of neatness, fresh¬ 
ness, lightness, symmetry, regularity, uniformity,.and propriety, 
the pleasure afforded by which “ is not simply a pleasure of 
the sense of seeing; nor one received by the mind through the 
medium of painting” [as that, according to him, afforded by the 
picturesque.] ‘*But upon the same principle, as the association 
of ideas renders those qualities in visible objects which are pe¬ 
culiarly appropriate to painting, peculiarly pleasing to those 
conversant in that art; so likewise does it render those qualities 
which are peculiarly adapted to promote the comforts and en¬ 
joyments of social life, pleasing to the eye of civilized man.’* 
With this opinion we coincide, but certainly not from the 
proof adduced by this author. Female beauty was long ago < 
explained, on principles nearly the same, by the author of 
Polymetis. But Mr. K. who frequently quotes authors from 
whom he dissents, very rarely ■•quotes any with whom he 
agrees. Almost every thing else in the chapter are criticisms 
on the various arts, which prove nothing in regard to the prin¬ 
ciples of taste. And such is the information he communizates 
respecting the connection between the imagination and taste. 

Judgment is the last faculty he treats of under the head.* 
“ Association of Ideas."—“ Judgment," he says, “ is more 
properly the result of a faculty than a faculty itself; it being 
the decision which reason draws from comparison.” Judg¬ 
ment then, according to him, is the result of the reasoning • 
faculty. We should like most vehemently to hear him define 
the reasoning faculty upon these premises. We have always-' 
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before beard of reason as the result of judgment, or a certain 
combination of judgments; but never of judgment as the re. 
suit of reasoning. “ Reasoning,” says X5r, Reid, “ is the 
process by which we pass from one judgment to another which 
IS the consequence of it." The most common books of logic 
might have taught Mr. Knight better. Dr. Watu tell us tltat, 
** when the mind has got'acquaintance with things by framing 
ideas of them, it proceeds to the next operation* and that is, 
to compare these ideas together, and to join them by afhrma. 
tion, or disjoin them by negation. This act of the mind it 
called Judgment." Again, ” As first work of the mind is 
perception, whereby our ideas are framed; and the second is 
judgment, whichgoins or disjoins our ideas and forms a propo¬ 
sition ; sc/the third operation of the mind is reasoning, which 
joins several propositions together,” &c. When Mr.* Knight 
therefore says, “ that judgment is the decision which reason 
draws from comparison,” he has either no meaning at all, and 
is entirely ignorant of the subject; or he is using the words in 
a sense in which no other person uses them, and so abusing the 
language. 

** Reason,” he says, (and, by consequence, according to 
his doctrine, judgment) “ in the strict sense of the word, has 
little or nothing to do with taste; for taste depends upon feel- 
ing and sentiment.” If the latter part of this proposition be 
correct, the former is not. For if taste depend altogether 
upon feeling or sentiment, reason has not little or nothing, but 
absolutely nothing to do with it. However disconnected as 
by this doctrine taste entirely is with reason or judgment, Mr. 
Knight furnishes us with a pretty long discourse under that 
head. It is devoted to the doctrine of poetical probability and 
a few collateral subjects. As we consider this another depar. 
ture from the subject, we do not regard it as deserving any lur- 
ther notice. A consequence, however, follows from the doc. 
trine that “ taste depends upon feeling and sentiment” which 
must not be overlooked. The author certainly in some mea¬ 
sure, (in how great indeed does not appear,) ascribes taste to 
the association of ideas. BuU if it depends upon feeling and 
sentiment, the association of ideas must be resolvable into 
feeling and sentiment. This is a speculation which it would 
be wrnh his while to prosecute. In the hands of an author 
like him it could not, we think, fail to produce surprising dis¬ 
coveries. 

We have now come to the end of the inquiry respecting the 
association of ideas; but we arc certainly unable, from all vye 
have learned in it, to tell in what respects taste depends upon 
this part of our constitution, and in what it does not. ^ 

3 . The last part of the work, entitled the Passions, is di¬ 
vided into three chapters; the First, of the Sublime and Pa- 
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thctic; the Second, of the Ridiculous; and the Third, of 
Novelty. As far as these diflTerent objects then are concerned, 
uste, it would seeni, depends upon the Passions. 

“ The Passions,!' says our author, *' considered either phy¬ 
sically as belonging to the constitution of the individual, or 
morally, as operating upon that of society, do not come 
within the scope of my present inquiry ; it being only by sym^ 
pathy that they are connected with subjects of taste; or that 
they produce in the mind any of those tender feelings which 
are called pathetic, or those exalted or enthusiastic sentiments 
which are called sublime.” This Sympathy, then, it is, with 
which we are to have to do in this Part, and which is to ac¬ 
count for the Sublime and Pathetic, for the Ridiculous and for 
Novelty. Will it not here be naturally supposed by our 
readers that the author has accurately described what this sym-, 
pathy is, of which so much use is to be made ? But no. This 
IS not his mode. Left vaguely, devoid of all explanation, it too 
has something in it of the nature of an occult quality; and this 
is a circumstance which as usual renders it much more useful. 

He tells us that “ the pleasure which we receive from tragedy, 
and fron^«all pathetic or impassioned narratives, is owing to 
sympathy." And this satisfies him. Taste, as far as it is con¬ 
nected with these objects, is thus fully explained; and then 
he runs away as usual into some long criticisms with regard to 
those objects. But they must be easily satisfied indeed who 
take this as an explanation of taste in regard to the pathetic and 
sublime. Sympathy operates where taste has no concern. 
We sympathize with the poor man our neighbour, who has 
lost his wife, the mother of his young children. This is 
surely something very different from an operation of taste. 
But yet so inaccurate are this author's ideas, that he leaves taste 
confounded with it; and such is the effect of talking about 
and about a subject, with a certain degree of plausibility, that 
his reader is not immediately sensible of so great an absurdity. 

We are informed too that, “ every energetic exertion of 
great and commanding power; whether of body or mind; 
whether physical or moral; or ^yhether it be employed to pre¬ 
serve or destroy, will necessarily excite corresponding sympa¬ 
thies ; and, of course, appear sublime." Now pray what is 
the sympathy with a great bodily exertion ? We derive g sor¬ 
row from the sorrow of another, and a joy from his joy; 
and we clearly understand what is meant by sympathy in those 
cases. But sympathy with a bodily exertion cannot be 
another bodily exertion.—-An author who explains things in 
this manner will not greatly advance the knowledge of his 
readers. ^ 

The instances are not rare in a work of this kind, where the 
author ulks nonsense; that is, -heaps words together to which 
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kK> ideas can be annexed. Of this kind is the following pas¬ 
sage; " All sublime feelings are, according to the principles of 
Longinus, which 1 have here endeavoufed to illustrate and 
cohnrm, feelings of exaltation and exparkion of the mind, 
tending to rapture and enthusiasm.” Now what sort of a thing 
is “ a teeling of expansion of the mind, tending to rapture and 
enthusiasm?” He adds; “and whether they be excited hy 
sywpathy%vfhh external objects, or arise from internal operations 
of the mind, they are still of the same nature." Here is a new 
view of the subject. Before this we understood that the sub¬ 
lime feelings of taste were this Sympathy itself, which is felt with 
energetic passions, &c. Wc now find they are no such thing; 
they are only certain feelings excited by this sympathy. So 
aMoniBhi«.g]y crude are the ideas and expressions of Mr. Knight. 
—'His galematias improves as he goes on ; “ In grasping,” says 
be, “ at infinity, the mind exercises the powers, before noticed, 
of multiplying without end, and in so doing, it expands and 
•exalts itself, by which means its feelings and sentiments become 
sublime.” And surely every body now is well informed what 
sublime sentiments are, and bow they are produced ! 

But we cannot proceed any farther in the analysis of this 
work. Our readers we trust have by this time a pretty accu¬ 
rate notion of the progress made by the author in developing 
the principles of Taste; and we must refer them to the work 
itself for what is added on the two remaining subjects; the 
Ridiculous, and Novelty. 

In this account of Mr. Knight’s speculations, we have not 
thought it necessary to enter into his controversies with Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Price. We accounted it of more importance 
to give as full a view, as our limits would permit, of his own 
•notions, than of his objections to the notions of others. As 
all the alterations too which are made in the second edition of 
bis work refer to these controversies, and principally to that 
with Mr. Pjrice, our criticisms are equally applicable to both 
editions. 

Imperfect, however, as w'c are obliged to declare this per¬ 
formance, as An Inquiry ipto the Principles of Taste, wc 
readily grant that it is not the production of an ordinary man. 
The mind of its author is not meanly cultivated, nor devoid of 
ingenuity. His great detect is a very imperfect knowledge of 
(the philosophy of the human mind ; indeed a most imperfect 
^notion of the rules of philosophising, and the true business 
pf philosophy in general. With many of his criticisms on the 
4i(went objects pf taste ; topics with which the greater part of 
Jiis book is made up, we cordially agree; and recognize in 
them both delicacy and acuteness. These however assist in 
imposing- Upon the careless reader; and turning his attention 
from tbq false philosophy with which they are blended. 
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His laqgua^ deset^es no applause. It is not adorned with 
the virtues, either of the philosophical, or of the rhetoric^ 
style. It grievously'oflends against the precision and accuracy 
of philosophy; it /s loose, vague, and verbose. - Nor, with 
this, has it any pretension to elegance. It is rugged, and 
clumsy; and very often far from correct. In a Discourse on 
Taste, how incongruous is a passage so exceptionable as the 
following? But not only the presumption of pride? but the 
ardour of affection is diluted, and reduced to a lower tone, as the 
boundaries of knowledge are expanded.” It is a very ususd 
metaphor to talk of warm affections, and therefore the ardour^ 
or the heat of the affections is very proper. But what becomes 
of this heat ? Why it is diluted, that is, mixed with some Hquidl 
Well, this diluted heat, this liquid mixture, what becomes of 
it? Is it'>cooIed, or shaken, or evaporated, or what is done to 
it, that is consistent with the nature of a liquid ? By Apollo and 
the nine Muses, it becomes music, or a musical instrument; 
and is reduced to a lower tone! In one short sentence tlien the 
affections are made hot, their heat is then converted into is 
liquid, and presently after it is transformed into a musical in- 
strument, and takes different tones! This abuse of metaphors k 
so fully exposed in all the most common elementary books of 
criticism, that it is astonishing Mr. Knight should have sinned 
so grossly in this respect.—But this is not the only inelegance 
even in the same sentence; observe the aukward introduction 
of the conjunction but within -so short a distance.—To us 
likewise it appears an improper metaphor to say that bounda¬ 
ries are expanded', we say they are enlarged or extended; but 
expansion seems not applicable to a boundary or a line, la 
the same paragraph there is-' another' hiiBapplicationi of a meta¬ 
phor; where he says, that the " foondations” upon which cer¬ 
tain edifices are to. stand, “ WCTcr> ^ken and dissolved by the 
very power that was to raise them.”' ' To shake a foundation is 
a common expression; but who ever thought of dissolving the 
foundation of an edifice? 

How incorrect is the following expression? Tragedy “de¬ 
lights in unity and simplicity of chfracter, suck as all character 
is when under the dominion of enthusiasric passion.” He 
means to say that “ all character, when under the dominion of 
enthusiastic passion, is uniform and simple;” but he' says <hat 
it is unity and simplicity; for these are the antecedent to the re¬ 
lative such. —The situation of upon is surely very inelegant in 
the following sentence; “ Besides, it is not for examples, to 
model their minds upon; or for lessons to direct their aclitms, 
that men frequent the theatres.”—In the following passage, 
inaccuracy produces nonsense; “ Of this description arc the 
objects and circumstances called picturesque: for except in the 
instances before explained, of pleasing effects of colour, light, 
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and shadow, they aflford no pleasure, but to persons conversant 
mih the art of painting, and sulGciently skilled in it to distin* 
guiah and be really delighted with iis reaF excellences. To all 
others, how acute soever may be their discernment, or how ex¬ 
quisite soever their sensibility,: ii is utterly imperceptible: 
consequently there must be some properties in the fine produc- 
lions of this art, &c.” It is evident that according to construc¬ 
tion, the word t/, in its three applications above marked 
by Italics, refers to the art of painting. Yet surely to say that 
the art of painting is imperceptible to any body is nonsense. 
After long consideration you find that you must go back to the 
beginning of the paragraph for the antecedent to the lastiV, and 
that it is the \%prd pleasure !—Nothing can be more regardless 
of elegance than the following collocation of Words; It is 
therefore utterly impossible for the latter to afford models for 
the former” (that is poetry for morality); “and, the instant that 
it attempts zV, it necessarily becomes tame and vapid.” Here in' 
the course of eight syllables the sound of x is separately re¬ 
peated eight times, and the word it three times in the course of 
four words, two of these times immediately succeeding one 
another. And yet this author is ofiended with tj,ie harshness 
of Milton's composition!!! ' 

Art. II. Travels through Italy in the Years 1804 and 1805. 

By Augustus Von Kotzebue. Author of the Travels in 

Siberia and France^ S 3 rivals, i2mo. Phillips* j8ob. 

1/. or. od* 

If the public are not sufficiently well acquainted with M. 
Kotzebue’s manner, not to need any particular description 
from the critic, it is not M. Kotzebue's fault. There is not a 
year passes in which he docs not refresh their memories with 
some new production, nor docs he issue a produciion that does 
not bespeak its author. There is, indeed, perhaps, no author 
in existence who understands better the ineihod ol turning a 
little reputation to account. By the help ol his name, and the 
same strain of overdone sentiment by which this name was 
originally acquired, he feel^ confident that whatever he writes 
will be read; nor is he deceived, for there are not a lew readers 
who seem just formed fcr Mr. Kotzebue’s purposes. With 
thq assistance of a few incidents, whether supplied by observa¬ 
tion or fancy, he contrives to form a very pretty vehicle for as 
many sentiments and ornaments as are sufficient to fill several 
volumes. Sometimes he is very pleasant, and sometimes his 
wif seems woefully at a stand: but although his humour appears 
often exhausted, his sentiment seems to be a perennial spring. 
Such is the manner in which M. Kotzebue has manufactured 
and published more plays than any man of his age; ind he now 
seems determined to put down ail the tourists of his time as 
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well at all the playwrights. We had last year to attend him in 
France, and contrived to glean some amusement for our readers. 
We have this year .to attend him in Italy, Russia, and fifty 
places besides, and^hall endeavour to discover where he is 
witty himself, or the cause that wit may be in others. 

We have first a preface, in which our author gives us to ‘ 
understand that every thing in thesd volumes will be found 
warm from the hand of nature: they are his first impressions, 
his first reflections, his first emotions on every new occurrence, 
every new scene presented to him. He seems, indeed, to hold 
in great contempt the old adage that ‘ second thoughts are best,’ 
and to have carefully avoided seeing any thing twice lest it 
should deprave his ideas. After having assure^ us that he re¬ 
cords nothing in these volumes but the first glances of his 
wonderful genius, he might have saved himself the trouble of 
formally excluding from the class of his readers all artists, 
lovers of the arts, and such as look fur substantial information. 
He, however, enters his protest against the accuracy of hit 
judgement being impeached, on account of the shortness of his 
stay wherever he went, and the hand gallop at which he tra« 
veiled. “ 'J^he talent of observation,” says he,/‘is an endow¬ 
ment of naflire; whoever does not carry it with him will never 
acquire it.”—Perhaps, the talent of seeing things without having 
seen them is also an endowment of nature; it ^ indeed a talent 
which our author has been said to possess in an eminent degree. 
The possession of such an endowment would, in our opinion, 
redound not a whit less to his credit, than when he boasts that 
he can at the fiist glance Judge with the utmost accuracy of all 
the finest productions of art.” “ Most things,” says he, “ are 
either viewed justly the first time, or never.”—True, there are 
some men too wise in their own conceit ever to amend their 


errors. 

Our author commences his travels by accounting for them 
from the principles of human nature. He informs us that tlie 
love of change is an instinctive propensity of man; that the 
love of travelling arises from the love of change; and that he, 
being a man, was naturally seized with this natural propensity. 
This inference is abundantly logical; but it is followed by ano¬ 
ther which we see reason to dispute. He informs us that “ he 
docs not travel as a literary man, or as a connoisseur, bntmei qly 
as a human being.” This wc cannot allow: for a human being, 
by which we understand an animal endued with reason, would 
certainly have Informed us where he set out from, whither he 
was going, or in what part ol the map we were.to look for his 
route. * But M. Kotzebue, careless to maintain the' character he 
had assumed, omits all these forms, and thus opens the history of 
his travels:* “ Alexander also—(Ido not mean the wonderful 
traveller of old, who traversed the whole known w^rlcl in an 
VoL. I. K 
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immense cdthpany, and after^trards wanted tn build a 
upwards to the moon; I mean the benignant geniua of Ruasu, 
to whom, if the inhabitants of the moon knew him, they foul'd 
willingly make a bridge downwards}—Alcji&nder also travelled 
this year, &c. &c.!!! " 

After an enlogium on the Emperor Alexander, which, (tmlesa- 
our author had assured us he put down nothing but fifst imv 
pressionsi and was withal the moat disinterested of humatS 
beings,) we should consider as one of tire most studied and 
fulsome pieces of adulation we ever have read—our author sud¬ 
denly drops from the clouds soniewhere ahontthe south-east cor¬ 
ner of the Baltic. Regulations have lately been adopted in East- 
land and Livonia to emancipate the peasants of these provinces, 
and aflbrd them instrnction: our human being does not, how¬ 
ever, seem at all saiished with these transactions, andifeelingly* 
thinks it improper not to attend to the suggestions of some of 
the old peasants, who are unwilling to renounce their former 
institutions, and request that things may be l^t as they were^ 
Ay! poor souls, it is certainly very cruel not to leave them ta 
enjoy slavery, since they will have it so! 

We next find our author in a thunder storm, which threw 
him into a terrible fright, and of which he takes revehgC by de- 
tiUiling all its misdoings circumstantially to his reader. Aftef 
the storm he regales himself at the university of Dorpt. He 
compliments the Russian students very highly, and assures us 
that they are scarcely equalled, in refinea and polished man¬ 
ners, by any German university.” This exquisite polish he at¬ 
tributes to their being all sons of the nobility and gentry, none 
of the lower orders being allowed to contaminate the university 
by their rude manners. After a compliment to the inhabitants 
of Riga, who, he tells us, are so generous that if they lived ia 
Germany or England their acts of beneficence would be re- 
sounded in all the public newspapers, and after some account 
of the ascent of a balloon, we have, immediately, a true tra- 
veiier’s journal laid before us, comprehending the various vexa¬ 
tions which arise from post-masters, post-horses, and postillions, 
in the whole route from Petersburg to Naples. This narration, 
although not less irksome to the curious reader than the inci- 
rlents narrated were to the author, yields us some useful lessons; 
W® find here, as in every other case, that the wiseacres placed 
at the head of governments, supposing themselves fit to direct 
every thing because no one can venture to oppose them, never 
fail to throw every thing into disorder when they attempt to re¬ 
gulate what would be tniich better left to the sagacity and free 
competition of private individuals. In England the whole bu¬ 
siness of posting is left to those who chuse to engage in it; and 
therefore the traveler may travel exactly in the manner he 
pleases, with as many or as few horses, as quickly or as slowly 
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n suit* kim* He meets with civility and attention both from 
ownerl tfnd drivers, for they know tl^t otherwise their compe* 
titor just by will bypreferred. But in Prussia, Germany, and 
Italy, nothing of this kind is left to the discretion of individuals* 
The government regulates everything; the rates, the stages, 
the number of horses, the routes: the consec^uencc of lyhicu is 
that the poittpasters arc careless, and the drivers uncivil; that 
the traveller is obliged to take and pay for double the number of 
horses he would chuse; that he is often under the necessity of 
going against his will by bad and circuitous roads; and that 
he can neither by prayers or threats prevail on the postillions to 
accelerate their pace in the slightest degree. The kind govem- 
tnent, indeed^ finds its account in this managenfent, and conse¬ 
quently its parental attentions arc not likely to be witlftlrawn. 

After Raving conducted his reader post to Naples, our author 
returns to pick up the anecdotes and remarks, which in his 
haste he had left by the way: and we have to travel over the 
Mnte route again, although in rather more agreeable company. 
Somewhere in Prussia he meets with a gallows in such a charm¬ 
ing situation that he wonders people do not get themselves 
banged thc/^ for pleasure—an observation which he assures us 
he docs not make in jest. 

Amidst a farrago of things of this sort, we find a few observa¬ 
tions worthy of remark. The free towns of Germany have 
been spoken of as retreats in which liberty had sheltered herself 
from the despotism of the surrounding states. But in fact the 
great body of the people are bound down with heavier chains 
nowhere than in most of these nominally free cities. In general 
the wretched inhabitants groan under an oligarchy, a band of 
little tyrants rendered suspicious by their conscious impotence, 
and cruel by the pride of stretching their authority to its utmost 
bounds. It is horrible to think of the number of wretches who 
are doomed by the jealousy of these little tyrants to groan 
out their lives in dungeons. Two specimens are men¬ 
tioned by Kotzebue, and, although described in his ridiculous 
affected manner, cannot fail to shock the reader. The first oc¬ 
curs at Nurenberg. He has occasion to speak, of “ the de¬ 
testable holes under the senate-house, covered with iron grates 
over which the passenger is perpetually in danger of stumbling.” 
“ Yet,” he continues— ’ 

" Whoever goes carefully, and consequently does not stumble, 
will nevertheless, like me, be roused, by the pestilential vapour that 
issues from {hem, to notice these horrible dungeons. * Good heavei^s!” 
cried whence comes this stench?’ I was answered, ' Under us 
ere tbe prisons, which extend as far as the Sebaldas church.’ 
* Sacned Howard !* I exclaimed, “ what a shuddering would have 
seised tbee^re!’ * Oh!” said my guide, ' the prisoners are in no 
bad condition: they have good eating and drinking.*—* But no air!' 
•~'Tbat they are not accustomed to.’-<-' Then 1 wish the wboto 
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Nureuberg senate were confined here ; and had their delicate par¬ 
tridges and truffles boiled in champaign, every day given them 
through an opening, to be instantly closed ag^n.’ '* 

The other assortment oF dungeons to wl^ch he alludes, is at 
Augsburg; we catinot help joining in the sentiments with 
which they inspired him: 

We enter the fiennte-house with great expectation, because 
much is said of the grand hall of this building. That it is spacious 
cannot be denied j but is it elegant also? By no means. ]t is gawdyj 
and is filled with gildings, paintings, and inscriptions; emperors on 
the walls, kitchen wenches on the cielings. If we look out at the 
window into the court below, we shrink with horror from the spec¬ 
tacle; for here v.*e percei\e dungeons under-ground, covered with 
lead, intAided not merely as the temporary receptacles, but as the 
permanent habitations, for prisoners. Good God! have then the 
Hans Towns alone the right, in an age in which Howard has lived, 
not to punish crimes, but to torture men? I wish all the springs 
around Augsburg were suddenly stopped np, and not a drop of 
water could be conveyed into the town, that the senators might 
Suffer the most parching thirst till they should order these leaden 
roofs, which put ns in mind of the Venetian inquisition, to be re¬ 
moved, and the prisoners brought into the open day,«^as criminaU 
who may have deserved death, but not such torments.’* 

Our author is in raptures with the Tyrol which he accounts 
auperior in picturesque and beautiful scenery to any part of 
Swisserland. Of iliis charming country, so little known, he 
informs us that an excellent detailed map was executed by an 
ingenious native, and adds an account of the reward which this 
, laborious and useful periormance obtained from the Austrian 
government, as a sample of its great liLerality to the fine arts. 

Maria T1 it’rc‘'a r('coi;ipfn jCil him magnificently: she gave him 
«florin dd:ly, (is. 6d.) out ol which sum he had to pay for as¬ 
sistance ! A great hoiK.ur was also conferred upon him after 
his death ; his body wns dug out of the ground and removed 
into the cliutch, wliicb liowever was merely a common village 
edifice.” But if the Austrian government merely left private 
■ merit unrewarded, peri.aps it might be freed from blame, for 
governinems rcluoin l)t’gin*to deal rewards ol this sort without 
doing moic huim than good. Our author, however, mentions 
i recent instance oi ingsaiitude for public services, united with 
cifcutnstancc-s iif opp"cssion, which could only have taken 
place in a govertnneut rotieiing to its fall. The Tyrolese 
sharpshooters, in spite ot the most oppressive game laws, had 
acquired by pouching such a degree ot dexterity as, proved the 
means of stcipping the career of Bonaparte in his attempt to 
penetrate tliiough the Tyrol during the last war. In that mo¬ 
ment of public distrtjss, the generous government indulged the 
faithful Tyiolese with permission to pursue their favourite di- 
Version of hunting the.wild goat: but no sooner was peace re- 
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established, and the services of the Tyrolese sharpshooters no 
longer necessary at the moment, than the game laws were 
again enforced, and these brave defenders of their country 
again persecuted as4hieves and outlaws! 

But although every thing in Austria breathes distrust, and 
the jealous and unfeeling spirit of despotism, this is by no 
means peculiar to Austria: let us hear what account our tra¬ 
veller gives of those countries of Italy which have been 
kindly taken under the protection of the Great Nation : 

I could not refrain from laughter, on passing over the bridge 
which separates the imperial states from the French republic, to 
£nd written in great characters these words: LArcoiidaiio dcfla 
berta Free cjuaiter of the town,’) of which a.v^Ttion the French 
sentinel presented me with the most striking confutation, »We were 
here as much pestered with the passes as in the Austrian countries. 
In every town, at every gate, and at every public house, they w'erc 
called for; and it was necessary on all these occasions to have them 
enrolled, copied, and signed, so that at last they contained a collec¬ 
tion of fifty different hands and seals. At the gates we must wait 
a quarter of an hour, or even longer, before we can be let in or 
out. In many places we arc obliged to repair to the police officer. 
In short, w^* should imagine that at this time the art of government 
consisted in a well organized system of distrust. As soon as it 
grows dark, there is no venuuing into the street without a lantern 
or a torch } and if ever our light goes out by any accident (as was 
ence the case with me,) we may every moment expect the attack of 
some banditti or murderers, for which these towns are asylums. 
Whoever wishes to visit a model of a wretdied police, let him only, 
travel into the towns of Italy.” 

Oar author having at Ituigth got over these troublesome regu¬ 
lations proceeds to indulge hiniscll witliout restraint, in the 
usual style of a travclhu' in Italy. He empties upon us the 
wliolc contents of his common-placv' book relative to the 
palaces, picture-galleries, antiques and nuns of Florence and 
Rome. These may be vciv anrccable recollections to the tra- 
vcller himself who has seen all those things; but it is certainly 
a v'cry dry morsel to the reader to liear for a hundred pages to¬ 
gether, that one picture of wliirh he knows nothing lool.s very 
well, that another is a mere baultlc, anti a third just so so. 
Our author, however, having gr.nified his own talking propen¬ 
sity, seems to think lie cannot fail to liave gratified his reat^er, 
and therefore concludes his story of a cock and a bull with 
hoping “ that he has now satisfied the curiosity <d all classes 
of readers.” From the few anecdotes interspersed amidst this 
mass of traveller’s tattle, we select an acctnint of a (harcAler 
comedy as a curious specimen of tlic public taste at Rome—a 
taste however which cannot be accounted more ridiculous than 
our own, Vhile the tales of the nursery, or tales scarcely fit 
for the nursery, form the plots of the most Javourite jn'cccs at 
our grand national theatres; 
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** A plfly was given (the Italians call it a tharacttr on tha 

subject of Charlotte and Werter. The title awakened my curiosity: 
io see the Sorrows of Werter in five acts wasi a novelty to me^ and 
set me on the height of expectation ; how this was gratified, I am 
about to relate, 

*'Oa the curtain ascending, a faithful old servant, and a comical 
young one, of Werter's, are discovered conversing on the unfortu^ 
nate bve affair of their master. It is understood that Albert is ab« 
sent en a journey } having, at his departure, requested Werter, bis 
best friesd, to bear Charlotte company till bis return. Werter 
then appears, looking very distractedly, and not speaking a word. 
The old man brings to his mind what a foolish beginning he has 
made 3 speaks to him of his mother $ and works on him at length 

far, that he reSolves to depart suddenly without seeing Charlotte 
again. He commissions the tutor of Charlotte's children to carry 
his last farewell: for she is now no more in the bloom bf youth; 
having a good stout son at least ten years old, and a daughter who 
might soon make her a grandmother. After Werter has breathed 
bis last sighs of love into the bosom of the tutor, he rushes away. 
But be does not know that he has set the very thief to keep the 
guard: for this tutor is dying with love for Charlotte; exults at 
Werter's removal; and hopes, during Albert's absence, to obtain 
bis ill ends.—Charlotte, represented as in no respect ai: extraordi¬ 
nary woman, makes her appearance; seats are taken, and every 
thing draws towards a declaration of love. The discourse is indeed 
interrupted by the two children; but they are sent away in haste to 
play in the garden, while the tutor ventures on his bold enterprize. 
And how does the chaste Charlotte receive him ? No pomarde in 
Paris, nor barrow-woman in Vienna, could maintain her virtue 
with a nobler impetuosity. She at once attempts to drive the wicked 
shepherd completely from his fold: but he very drily tells her that 
this is not in her power; that he has to give his account to Albert 
alone, and consequently will maintain his post. Her rage is at the 
highest pitch, when a pert servant girl informs her that Werter is 
on the point of departing. She now forgets every thing else ; and 
xuns out screaming to detain her lover, in which she succeeds* The 
repulsed tutor is thus led to draw conclusions not greatly to her 
credit: though the chambermaid assures him upon her honour, that 
the intercourse between her mistress and Werter is of the most in¬ 
nocent kind.—Albert returns ;r.and the tutor finds means to repre* 
sent every thing to him in such a plausible light, that in the first 
moments of heat he puts Charlotte away, and sends her to her rela- 
tion$ Werter is brought by this dreadful catastrophe to the verge 
of despair; and, accusing himself with all the guilt of Charlotte's 
sufferings, resolves on dying, and by poison (the Italians are confes¬ 
sedly greater friends to poison than to pistols ) He prepares for this 
purpose a bottle of wine; but in the first instance (for what reasop 
I know not) leaves it carelessly standing about. His old servant 
fortunately gets some knowledge of his master's intentions, and 
plays him the trick of exchanging the poisoned bottle for one that 
is harmless. The tutor, ffndin| this latter, drinks it all. But ai| 
he is taking the last draught, Werter enters, and telU him that he 

1 
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|ui been drinking poison. He iratnediitely writhes his body like • 
worm} and, thinking himself in the sgooies of death, confesses 
«U his calumnies. Albert, of course, sends immediatdiy for Char* 
lotte, upon which an' universal explanation and reconciliation take 
place.—The drollest part of it is, that Werter’s relation towards 
Charlotte remains at ttie close of the piece exactly what it was at 
the beginnrag; and what will be the event of it we are left to 
^ess,” 

Leaving our author to describe his views and ruins to those 
who are amused with such things, we hasten to attend him at 
Naples, where he provides us with entertainment much more 
to our taste. Such is the uncommon fineness of the climate at 
Naples that houses seem here scarcely necessary for the people, 
and accordingly the Neapolitans live more in She streets than in 
their hoijscs. Sleeping excepted, every thing passdS here in 
the streets that is in other countries done within doors. All 
artisans and mechanics not merely have open stalls, but also 
carry out their tables, and whatever else they want for their 
trade, and work in the public streets: so that the passenger 
sees and hears hammering, sowing, weaving, filing, sawing, 
planing, frizzing, shaving, and a thousand other processes the 
whole day*. The eating-house keeper plucks and roasts 
, chickens, and boils and tries fish in the street: and his cus¬ 
tomers stop as tlicy pass, and eat in the same place what he has 
prepared. But man is not the only animal who is perpetually 
to be seen I t every operation in the streets of Naples. Cows 
arc driven aroun 1 from door to door and milked by the servant.) 
of the customers; 

" Besides these cows, there are also a number of calves that 
wander about the city, but for a very different purpose. They be¬ 
long to the monks of St. Francis; who not only, in idleness, get 
their own bellies Ailed by the people, but also commit the protection 
of this live stock to their good-nature. For that purpose nothing 
more is necessary than to put a small square board on the forehead 
of the calfi wiith the Agure of St. Francis painted 011 it. Provided 
with this, the animals walk about uncontrouled, devour as much as 
they can, and sleqp where they choose, without any one venturing 
to prevent them. Ob the contrary, ^ one of them should happen 
<0 enter a great house, and lie down there to sleep, the occupier 
thinks it a fortunate .omen.—It is incredible to what a height the 
monks carry tlieir impudence here; which is in fact exceeded by 
nothing but the stupidity of the people. * 

*' The swine are no less an object of curiosity, for they are all 
dark grey and quite without hair. They are excessively fat: partly 
from being fed with Turkey corn, but still more from having the 
permission of wallowing about the populous streets the whole day j 
where, amidst all the preparation and consumption of victuals, they 
do not fail* to obtain their full share : especially too as they are no 
more deficient in impudence than the monks; for they care for nei¬ 
ther horses nor carriages, and run between the legs of tbe foot-pas- 
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sengcrs. The hens have likewise the freedom of the streets; and 
chickens are lo be seen all tlie year through. Ducks and geese are 
seldom or never seen in the crowd ; probably because the Neapoli* 
tans very rarely eat these fowl.” 

Our author’s idea of the appearance of Naples is not very 
high: 

Fine buildings are very numerous in Naples 5 but they look so 
smoky, and lie in such dirty narrow streets, that the whole effect of 
them is lost. There are very few good streets, and no regular 
squares. They are in a great error who imagine Naples to be alto¬ 
gether a fine city. It cannot be compared with Berlin or Petersburg. 
The only proper street (that called Toledo) is certainly handsome ; 
it is broad, and very long ; but is bent, and consequently admits of 
no perspective like what we find in Petersburg, or the lime-walk in 
Berlin.—The numberless booths and the vast bustle afford here the 
greatest amusement. Bui persons with weak auricular i^rves will 
do well not to take a walk in this city. The Italians are confessedly 
not speakers, but bawlers j and are distinguished from the French 
in this particular only, by laying aside that characteristic when they 
aiog: but the uproar in the street Toledo is worse than any where 
else. We are told that it is a great relief of deafness, for those 
who are so afflicted to reside in the neighbourhood of a great noise; 
and for this purpose mills and waterfalls are recommended. But 
what are mills and waterfalls to the cries of Italians, and the never- 
ceasing clamour of their throats? Whoever cannot distinguish 
sounds in the street Toledo, is doomed to an everlasting eitclusion 
from the faculty of bearing,” 

So incNtinguisliable in the breast of man is the desire of 
bettering his condition, tliat wlicrcver tolerable security is af¬ 
forded to persons and property, the great body of a people is 
uniformly industrious, frugal, temperate, and busied in ac¬ 
quiring riches. It is only under a cruel and capricious des¬ 
potism, where the security of life and property cannot be 
leckonod upon for a day, tliat the people become‘careless of 
improving their condition, addicted to idleness, and eager to 
waste the earnings of the day in sensual indulgences—as it 
were to realise sonic transitory enjoyment before the means of 
procuring it be snatclied from tlieir hands. Under such a de- 
jiraved governnieru it is tlia^thc Neapolitans are the idlest of 
nations, the must addicted to childisli amusements, gluttons, 
gamesters, a:id immersed in all sorts of sensual indulgences. 
Katinc^ and drinkiitg seem to be, not the relaxation, but the 
whole business of the lower orders, and if they can procure 
money to buy victuals by begging and without working, they 
account it so much clear gain. Every where in the streets 
they "arc to be bolting macaronics an cll long, and eagerly 
looking on wliile the morsels they are to devour arc preparing 
at the cook’s stall. Our author describes the daily ampseinenn 
or rather business of the populace : 

f*‘ 'Vyix^t with us arc only the amusements of boys^ are here 
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mon Among young and even grown-up men. In the public places 
we very often see persons catch up a top while it is spinning, hold 
it in their hands for a time, and then pass it from one to another, or 
put it on the ground again without its stopping.—The lazaroni are 
also particularly clever in the management of kites, which are to be 
seen flying by hundreds in the air. Many let them rise from the 
flat roofs of the houses, and are not satisfied with the usual entor- 
taiumciU, but actually give it a species of interest by endeavouring 
to catch the breeze from others, and moke one kite pounce at ano¬ 
ther like a bird of prey, in which case they succeed in driving their 
neighbour from his post.—Cards are also very frequently played in 
the streets, particularly on Sundays. I have seen, in the road to 
Portici, eight or ten card-tables set before a public-house.” ' 

But the w/etchedness of the pcoj^c is most strikingly appa¬ 
rent in the following description of the beggars, whosa niinibcr 
our author assures us, exceeds all calculation ; 

I feel it indeed a fruitless task for my pen to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of the scenes I have witnessed 3 and I lay it down in despair. 
But no : what I can tell, is as much need be known of human 
misery.—As we step out of our house, twenty hats and open hands 
are stretched out towards us. We cannot take ten steps in the 
street wilhejut meeting a beggar, who crosses our path, and with 
groans and’*piteous exclamations solicits our mile. Women, often 
dressed in black silk and veiled, obtrude themselves impudently upon 
us. Cripples of all sorts suddenly hold their stump of an arm or a 
leg close to our eyes. Noseless faces, devoured by disease, grin at 
us. Children quite naked—nay, not unfrcquenlly even men,—^are 
to be seen lying and moaning in the dirt. A dropsical man sits by 
a wall, and shews us his monstrous belly. Consumptive mothers 
lie by the road-side, with naked children in their laps, who are 
compelled to be continually crying aloud. If we go to church, we 
must pass between a dozen sucli deplorable objects at the door 3 and, 
when we enter, as many more fall down on tlK:ir knees before us. 
Kvea in our dwelling we are not free from the painful spectacle. 
If we open the balcuny-door, the sighs re-echo in our car from be¬ 
low. Monks intrude themselves into our chamber, and beg of us, 
while they offer us a plate of fruit; and the king’s gardener will do 
the same under the pretext of giving us a singular fruit purloined 
from the royal hot-houses. 

'' On taking a view of all these Honors, one cannot restrain a 
smile of bitter contempt at the proud Neapolitan proverb: * You 
must see Naples, and die.’ Some years ago an attempt was made 
to abolish the system of beggary 3 and for this jmrpose a cointt^and 
was issued for taking up all beggars, and carrying them to the great 
j)Oor-house, which is large enough to hold many thouaands. But 
the maintenance of so many people when brought together, was a 
small circamstance which had been overlooked. Much, no d<*ubt, 
had been calculated on the charitable and voluntary contributions of 
the Neapolitans 3 which in the beginning, indeed, were very liberal. 
But this seheme experienced the fate of all similar projects, founded 
only on the precarious support of individuals; for noihing wearies 
so soon 95 charity. The coutributioiis fell ofl'. I'he unfortunate 
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vretches were shut up by five^hundreds iu )«fge without vic¬ 
tuals or occupatioa : diseases gained ground among them : one ran 
away after another, without obatiruction: the beggars were na 
where apprehended 3 and every thing returned to its tormer state/’ 

The consequences of this state of general idleness and po« 
verty are shocking to human nature. In the principal streets 
of Naples, and in the most public walks, wretches are seen 
dying of hunger, while crowds see them and hear their groans 
and pass on with the most perfect apathy!!! Let the reader 

f »eruse the two following quotations as a sample of what is 
ikely to pass in the capital of such a government as that of 
Naples : 

“ I went to takp a walk one day on Ihe Mole, after it had rained 
hard, anc^ the pavement was wet and dirty. A boy W about thir¬ 
teen lay naked in the middle of the street: for a few rags of the 
breadth of the hand which were intended to cover him but did not, 
can hardly deserve the name of clothing. He was drawn up toge¬ 
ther; never looking up, nor even begging, but only moaning. 
Many hundred persons passed him. 1 paid particular attention. 
Most did not even cast their eyes on him ; but continued their con¬ 
versation, heedless (as it seemed) of the circumstance. The few 
who looked towards the object, did it w'ilh neither coin^assion nor 
disgust, but with an air of total unconcern. Many monks also, in 
companies of eight or nine, passed him close enough to touch his 
nakra body with their robes ; but their pious looks did not glance 
sideways on the pining child, nor was any thing more to be read in 
their stupid physiognomies than wiat a monk's usually expresses." 

The next anecdote is if possible still more shocking to hu¬ 
manity: 

As I was one morning passing through a populous street, I per¬ 
ceived a crowd of people assembled before the stall of a shoemaker, 
round a woman lying on the ground. It being a custom with me to 
neglect no opportunity of watching the people, 1 pushed through 
towards the place ; where lay a wt/wau <h/ing. At the same time I 
beard from the lips of many by*staiiders the words (which chilled 
my blood), * Sbe is t^f Inntgcr' The sight of the suffering 

creature confirmed this but too powerfully. She was scarcely co¬ 
vered with rags, and appeared a miserable skeleton of about thirty 
or forty. She lay on the pavement close by the shoemaker's stall; 
and by her side stood a broken straw-bottomed chair which had 
been pushed towards her. That she was in the agouies of death, 
was pvideni. No one passed without standing a moment to survey 
the hideous spectacle > but nil went on again as soon as they had sa¬ 
tisfied their curiosity, without attempting to assist her. I bad 
.pushed through tbe crowd, till I was nearest to her. With my 
purse* in my band, 1 prayed for God’s sake, I called on> the holy 
Virgin, that someone would have mercy on her; but in vaink In 
the open stall were a master and two journeymen: 1 ofiered them 
»U 1 bad by me if tlKiy would take tbe woman in, and lay^her on a 
bfd; but to no purpose. One of the men actually laughed ; pro- 
b^y tZ my bad Italian. It is some amaolation to me to think that 
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the dying person understood my motions, if not my words i for hoc 
look rested on me, and 1 was tbe last object on which her closing 
oye was fixed. Upon that, she immediately died! 

^'1 was still not disposed to believe it; I retained tbe hope of 
being able to save her, and therefore continued to keep my post near 
her: but a person, probably a physician, passing by, took hold of 
her hand, and feeling her pidse, pronounced with great compoiuro, 
* Ske U deadf* and went on. 1 also now stepped back to a little dis* 
tance, but did not leave the street, that 1 might witness the end of 
this scene. The corpse lay a quarter of an hour in the street, stared 
at by thousands $ till at length some sbirrtcame, and dragged it 
away. Yes, 1 now deprecate tins horrid incident before all Europe* 
J say aloud. On tke foitrtk of JJcccwber 1804^ ot tcfi in the morning, a 
iuman jienjsked xiilk hanger in the street Gweamo, one of the 

most popiduus streets in the cit^ of Naples* —N. B. The king went to 
tbe ebase-do-day; when I saw twenty or thirty dogs passing, and all 
in excellent condition !!! " 

But while the lower classes of the Neapolitans present this 
wretched and degraded picture, perhaps, it may be supposed, 
some consolation Is to be found among the higher ranks who 
are not pinched for subsistence, nor compelled by necessity to 
be idle, ig^Borant, and profligate. Let us hear the description 
of our author: 

*nf I were to say of a people, without naming them, that they 
are lazy, dirty, sensual, superstitious, violently fond of gaming, per¬ 
fectly indifterent to tbe sciences, attached alone to ragged shew, 
strangers to honesty and fidelity, would it not be thought that I was 
speaking of Hottentots and Iroquois? Right: the higher classes in 
Naples are indeed tbe saxages of Europe. They eat, drink, sleep, 
and game. They neither have nor want any other occupation tliau 
this last. The stales of Europe are overthrown: they game not tbo 
less. Pompeii comes forth from his grave : they gante still. The 
earth shakes; Vesuvius vomits forth flames ; yet the gaming-table is 
not left. Tbe splendid ruins of Pa^stum, a few miles distant, shining 
as it were before every eye, must be discovered by strangers; for 
the Neapolitans are gaming.—The greatest dukes and princes aro 
keepers of gambling-tables. A prince Rufando, one of the most 
considerable noblemen of the country, keeps the first gaming-houso 
in Naples; and besides his there are twenty others of the same de¬ 
scription. Thither all tbe great world are driving at the approach of 
evening. Strangers must be presented by some acquaintance j yet 
this is only for form. The stranger makes a slight inclination to 
the host, and the latter as slightly returns it: but it is a rule {bat 
not a word is utterefl. In other respects it is like being at a coffoe- 
house: or worse than a coffee-house, for there one can have what 
one will for money; but here are no refreshments, except perhaps a 
g|i|«s of water after having ordered it ten times of the servant. 

A large but ill-furnished drawing-room is the rendezvous of 
roage et nmr and fafo. A pile of chairs heaped up in a corner of 
tbe room, proves that a numerous company is expected. Scarcely 
have tbe gaudy throng rushed in, when they seat themselves, with 
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grtedj eyei fixed on the heaps of gold which glitter oh the table. 
Spheae^meeliiigs are called cauTcrzrrt fortes, but no one here must begin 
to converse. We hardly dare whisper single words: if any thing 
more is attempted, an universal hiss commands deep silence and aU 
temion to the mysteries of the game. Old women^ particularly, sit 
(either gathering up money with their long bony lingers; or with 
their ^ green outstretched eyes fixed on the rof/gr «oir table, la- 
coenting the capriciousness of fortune. Even handsome young 
liromen here degrade the dignity of their sex, setting beauty and the 
Graces at defiance. The princess N , for example, is a professed 
gamester. Many others come to make new conquests, or to secure 
their old ones; in both which businesses they lay no restraint on 
themselves. A stranger is at the first look apprised of each lady's 
favourite: the hpsbands are either absent, or concern themselves 
Dot the ]^st about the women ; fur of the execrated Italian jealousy 
here is not a single vestige. Even divines end children game; for 
example, the daughter of the marquis Berio, who is nof more than 
eight years old. The marquis is one of the most enlightened noble¬ 
men. 

Some maintain that this degrading conduct brings the prince 
. Rufando yearly five thousand ducats. Oihers say that he receives ho 
more than ‘twelve ducats a day for converting his palace into a 
gaming-house!!!" 

We shall not shock our readers by extracting the whole of 
that complete picture of human depravity which the nobles 
of Naples present. The following anecdote is sufficient: 

'' A duke who was esteenaed the handsomest man in Naples, married 
an amiable woman of unblemished reputation, and who to bis own 
ststonishment remained when a wife still amiable and irfaiproacbiable. 
The duke, however, became dissatisfied; and paid his addresses 
with great fervour to a princess, whose name together with that of 
her lover I shall omit. He succeeded in obtaining favour with the 
new object of his passion, but only on one express condition ; that 
as long as their connection lasted, he should live with his young and 
lovely wife merely as with a sister. He promised every thing; 
but be found this more easy than obeying, for a living evidence of 
his defalcation too soon appeared. The princess raved, and would 
hear nothing he had to say. In this dilemma he asserted that he 
was not the father of his wife’s child. The princess started : for a 
married man to load himself^ith such reproach, confounded even 
her for a moment* Yet her jealousy demanded stronger proof; 
and he promised all. 'If the child is not yours,* said she, * send it 
Ifiiiafidiately to the foundling-house.* The duke loft her, and sent 
hh child thither accordinglyj regardless of the agonies of the 
mother, of whose innocence all Naples remains convinced to this 

Ttiis is not an* uncommon story, hut quite consonant t® the 
general manners of the higher classes : 

Frbm the terrible Italian jealousy the stranger hasflothingto 
dread} k is no longer to be found exc'ept in nnrels. The husband 

tlw? sliglHestobsiiicle itulrc' way, abd even .that doublfuj' 

t> 
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■ainiftl the ddiAeo Exists no' in(ffe. Gonjugil Rdditf tnlglft^be bm 
depict^ fti flying, or concteling Usdf from fklicido*: dnwtba'Ncd^ 
poutani are me only people in Europe who at thd' fepreien&flon' of 
tnj * Stranger ’ laugh instead of crying^ because tfa^ cannot coaedfO 
how any one should make so much <k ts common ',r ! v 

Our readers will not be displeaised to hear that English¬ 
man at Naples, has conspicuously resisted the general contagion 
of depravity: 

** But I think I hear the reader exclaim, * Enough of gaming« 
companies; conduct us where no such vices pollutie the palaces, or 
at least where commercial speculations only are carried on/ I am 
sorry that I cannot fulfil this %'ery moderate wish; but there are in 
reality no other societies in Naples than these inhmoixs converzationes^ 
Let it, however, be remembered, ibat I speak alone of Ne^olitans: 
some foreigners have indeed introduced here the manners of their 
countries, and endeavour to keep them pure by admitting none but 
foreigners into their circles. 1 mention, .for examples, me English 
minister Elliot, and the Russian countess Skawrobsky. The lattec 
has resided here several years: she gives pleasant entertainments^ 
which, notwithstanding her great age, she seasons with her humourp 
No Neapolitan can gain access'to her; she is only,visited, as it 
were, by biads of passage during their flight,—When I mentioned 
these, I should have omitted ' fui; examplessince they are the 
onfif persons who afford a refuge to a foreigner that hates gaming} 
unless indeed he should be disposed to commence an aitiour, which 
he will find particularly easy. 1 have been assured that the duchessea 
and princesses, both handsome and ugly, never allow a lover to lai> 
guish in vain; but that one spirit prevails among thend aU/* 

The reader will not be surprised to find the most abject 
superstition going hand in hand with, this universal profli¬ 
gacy : . 

The few hours which gaming, debauchery, the theatre, &c« 
leave unoccupied, are devoted to religion. I have been informed 
that the genteel female sinners sometimes condescend to attend the 
sick in the hospitals, which perhaps turns out like the washing of 
the feet instituted bv the emperor.—The disguised brotherhood 
coiibist partly of the first nobility. > I have sometimes ieen indivi* 
duals of them begging money lor the souls in purgatory, who might 
be considered as beaux among the ?/\irils. The long hoods which 
covered them were of the finest snow-white linen, and on coot days 
they wore a small mantle of Scarlet Qver them; the pilgrim’s hats 
which hung by the side appeared to be made of the softest beaver; 
and their shoes and silk stockings betrayed that the whole-mumiftery 
covered a still bettor dress. They proceeded. from house to house 
with an elegant bag, held it to every shop-keeper, and^ko receiving 
only a shake of the head went without complaint farther, 
conceive that this miserable farce wdll ensure them the favour of 
heaven. 

" Superstition sometimes discovers itself in the most ludicrous 
manner. ' Lately at the theatre Florentini, a comedy by Federici was 
performUigf when in the middleTof the representation some pious 
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eanwtrs stnidc with the soand of the little bell which annooncet 
that the lammeot is canying through the street to a sick person. 
A loud hissiog followed; and some voices called to the pertbrmera 
to redtet and aasigDed the reason. With the rapidity of lightning 
all the pla}i6ra flew from the stage, and the whole audience were 
upon their knees. Behind the scenes, decorated and painted actors 
and actresses were kneeling with heads bowed down, till the tingling 
of the bell was no more to be heard. This ceremony being over, the 
stage was again filled, and tbe play went on. Who would choose to 
reside in a place where such folly reigns, though Nature should have 
emptied her full horn as liberally as she has done here ? 

Confession is no where more practised than in Naples, During 
toy frequent visits to the churches, 1 have observed that the confes¬ 
sionals (of whichathere are a great number) were never empty: and 
saw genially twenty women to one man; which, however, does 
not prove the fair sex the greatest sinners, but that the men are 
snore obdurate,** 

**One chief object of tbe refined superstition of the Neapolitans, 
is founded on the doctrine of purgatory. It is shameful to see how 
their pious simplicity is by this means abused. People masked and 
unmasked are to be seen daily and hourly running through the 
streets, with bags and boxes, and in the most despicable planner, en« 
ticing people to part with their money v/hich they have with difli- 
culty earned or even begged. 1 have seen flames painted on many 
bouses and churches, among which several heads both old and young, 
appear with uplifted hands supplicating the passers-by; or even 
carved in wood, and placed in a theatrical style before the holy 
booth where a trade in masses is carried on. Immense sums must 
thus every year pass through the hands of the priests, far exceeding 
any aoyal revenue. 1 am almost inclined to think that the govern- 
fnent has done wisely in restoring the jesuils; as this may prove a 
powerful means of substituting a judicious priestly despotism for a 
stupid one. No more can at the instant be eflected. 

** In every church innumerable masses are daily said, and even by 
several at the same time. The laziness of the Neapolitans finds 
daily and hourly its excuse in the churches. They must hear mass, 
that is a spiritual duty : they infer, naturally enougli, that the more 
they hear the belter; and thus crowd into the churches, while they 
let their children starve at home. I think it must be very difficult 
to feel devotion in a place sOt ill calculated to inspire it, where all 
» confusion and noise ; and where the /n rrtii ai admirer of the arts 
walks about during the service, and can at pleasure have the cur¬ 
tain which conceals a fine altar-piece drawn away, even at the mo- 
meifc when the priest consecrates tbe host In this manner 1 have 
tor a few pence had many pictures shewn me, without having ven¬ 
tured to desire it.'* 

So universal is the corruption of manners at Naples^ that 
even the middling classes seem no less depraved than the 
higher: 

Let us descend a stej) lower, to the middle class. In other coun> 
tries this order is composed of trades-people and men of letters. 
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Her«, however^ there are no men of letters; and their place is filled! 
up by the lawyers^ who are not much esteemed, and whose number 
is equal to that of the lazaroni. A trifling circumstance has lately 
come to my knowledjge, which is no proof of the strict decornm 
this class: A German saw a handsome girl, the modest daughter of 
an attorney, at an open window; who pleased him so much, that 
he wished to become acquainted with her. To accomplish this, he 
without ceremony wrote her a note requesting a meeting. Thi* 
was immediately answered: the girl modestly informing him that 
his visit would be very agreeable tu her, and if he could let it take 
place in the evening he wonid meet some of her relations also. He 
went, and found a respectable company; was kindly received, and 
repeated his visit frequently. It may be said that this was only 
laudable hospitality, and it would indeed in Huss^ have been no¬ 
thing remarkaDle. But liospitality is here unknown, and is tnueb 
more proh*')hle that its place was supplied by mere speculation* 
Many similar anecdotes confirm me in this opinion.—At the same 
time, I know too little of the middle class to venture giving a judg¬ 
ment of its manners. But this I know, that it is as ignorant and 
superstitious as the higher; and that with tliem the lottery takes the 
place of rouge et noir among their superiors, and appears to be fol¬ 
lowed with equal ardour.’* 

The vlcjis of the lower orders are far from less brutal, al¬ 
though they are more excusable than those of the higher, 
Theit is very common, in S})itc of most severe police, and 
the frequent punishments by flogging and hanging. A man's 
property is not a moment safe in his own house, for all the ser¬ 
vants aie experienced thieves. The Duke of Ascoli, the chief 
magistrate uf Naples, has in some degree repressed tliis and 
other crimes by the activity and extreme rigour of his mea¬ 
sures ; but the character of the people seems only improved so 
far as their terrors operate : 

Formerly the Neapolitans had a frequent habit of stabbing each 
other in the breast with knives on tlie slightest quarrel. At pre¬ 
sent, however, this exists no more. We may pass the streets by 
day or night as securely as through our own apartments. This 
happy change has also been effected by a strict ordinance of the 
duke of Ascoli. No person whatever, except ofHcers in uniform, 
can appear in the streets armed, or venture to make any disturbancef 
for besides the punishment of the law, the oSender receives upon 
the spot military correction, either with a stick, whip, or the 
pillory. The prince has enforced respect for these regulations by a 
newly-formed guard drest in black and yellow, and distinguished 
from the common sbirri by the privilege of entering houses and 
arresting aliy person without distinction, not excepting officers. 
The severity of this measure is another melancholy proof of its^ne- 
cessi^. 

''The Italfans are in general extremely irritable and revengeful, 
though not malicious. In the first moments of their fury they are 
not fttastetis of ihetnselves. A supposed injury must be revenged 
0 n the vpet ; and, if possible, with a stiletto. 1 once saw a lad who 
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had been wounded by another in the head with a stone. He ran 
after the offender, but could not overtake him. He foamed with 
rage, bit his handkerchief, and tore it with his teeth. This strange 
eruption of his fury often returned ; and after he had gone away ap¬ 
parently quite cahn, ] heard him suddenly again roaring at a dis¬ 
tance,, and saw him again biting his handkerchief. Had this fellow 
caught his adversary, and not been previously disarmed of his knife 
by the beneficent duke of Ascoli, he would have become a mur¬ 
derer/' 

After tins description of the depravity of the Neapolitans, it 
is scarcely necessary to add that high and low arc wholly aban¬ 
doned to utter ignorance: 

"Of the attention paid by the great to the sciences, the book- 
Tiellers' shops enable us to form an accurate estimalj\ There are 
indeed nfiny of these; but religious books, and some translation* 
from foreign languages, are all that they have to offer the*inquirer. 
If w(? complain, the proprietors answer with the candid confession 
that nobody in Naples writes, nobody reads, and consequently no¬ 
body buys books, except when some great man happens to purchase 
a collection for shew. The same may be said of paintings, which 
are also bought only for fashion’s sake. With statuary it is still 
worse: I liave not been able to discover a single artist of any emi¬ 
nence in this line. Should there be one, it must be only for sepul¬ 
chral ornaments/’ 

The ignorance of the common people exhibits its^»If in a 
ludicrous manner: 

*' As we go from the place Largo del Cnstello to the Mole, we 
must pass a corner where the lists of the letters arrived are hung 
out. As the throng of people is there at all times very considerable, 
it gives rise to some singularities which in my opinion are confined 
to Naples. The letters arc numbered, and the names of those to 
whom they are addrc-.“cc2 are mat Led alpliatetically, but these are 
the Christian and not the suuiumcs. This does not, however, apply 
to all witliout exctplicm ; for whoevci has the good fortune to be a 
prince will have a jjlace aj)art, marked by the letter P, 

"Many who cannot read come also to inquire if there arc letters 
addres'jcdlo them. A bhrewd fellow has converted the ignorance of 
these into a source of emolument. He stands there with a packet 
of blank papers in his hand: the person who wants his assistance 
approaches him, and gi\ ing him a farthing or two, mentions his own 
name. 'I'he other casts a glance immediately over the list, and 
when he finds llic name fheie, he does no more than write on a 
pieSe of paper the number under which it stands: this he gives to 
the inquirer; v.Iio hastens with it to the post-office, and receives his 
letter without ceiemony; whether the receiver be right or not, is 
no xpatter of concern, if he will but pay the postage/' 

'The man who marks down the numbers is not the only one 
who has found a source of profit there> though Indeed be collects his 
receipts with the most ease and convenience^ There are half-a-- 
dozen small tables in the street; and as many men sitting before* 
them, with physiognomies as worn out as their coats. They hold 
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ppns in tbeit hands, and a folded letter-case lies before them. They 
ne6d only dip their pens in the,ink-stands near them, and they are 
ready to write letters of any cnhceii'able purport to every quarter 
of the habitable globe. A second chair opposite to theirs, invitds 
the needy letter-sender to sit down, and communicate his thoughts 
to one who will give them the polish of good diction. Here we see 
an old woman; there an honest sailor; in a third place a warlike 
hero; and in the fourth a brisk lass: they have sons and mothers, 
and all sorts of concerns of the heart, far and near, in the Old and 
the New world." 

" All this correspondence is commonly conducted in such a loud 
and public manner, that the post-office has no occasion to break 
open the letters: it need only dispatch a fe\V idle persons with good 
ears among thq^ populace. Soldiers and sailors proalaim their affairs 
to the world without hesitation : their gesticulations while'tiictating 
are none of the gentlest, and they often beat with vehemence on the 
table of the writer.—It might, indeed, be more difficult for a listener 
to catch the sensations of a bashful maid. I have seen some of this 
description also sitting and dictating, and I will venture to affirm 
that the letters were to the constant or inconstant ones who had 
stolen their hearts: but I have no other proof of this than the unin¬ 
telligible whispering, the down-cast looks, the varied colour of the 
cheeks, on htfr side; and the friendly glances of the secretaiy. 

“ These men of genius have, however, not erected their pulpits in 
* the street for only the dispatch of letters, but also to decypher such 
as arrive for those who cannot read. On the day when the post 
comes in, a different scene is exhibited from that which we have just 
enjoyed. All pens are at rest: the lips only are in motion ; and, as 
may be easily conceived, there is another interesting supply for the 
curious observer. The fixed attention with which the hearer hangs 
on the lips of the reader: the varying passions, the accomplished or 
defeated hopes, of the former; are well contrasted with the perfect 
indifference of the latter, and the unchanged voice with which h» 
proclaims both joyful and melancholy news. Such various scenes 
are to be witnessed no where but in the open street.—friend of 
mine was once present upon a droll occasion of this kind. A sador 
received a letter which he appeared to have waited for with the 
greatest impatience, and carried eagerly to the reader. The latter 
unfolded the paper, and commenced with the greatest unconcern the 
following billet, while the rejoiced sailor appeared ready to seize the 
words out of his mouth : ‘ A greater rascal than you I never saw.' 
It may be easily imagined how the looks of the gaping sailor were in 
an instant changed. He had no inclination to hear a continuance of 
the letter in the presence of a laughing crowd ; but snatched it out 
of the hand of the reader, and crept away uttering imprecations. 

*' We daily meet with these street-pulpits, surrounded with more 
or less bustle; and it is a characteristic of,the Italians in which tlxjy 
distinguish themselves from the French, that they display their igno¬ 
rance without hesitation. The common French are just as little able 
to read as the Italians, but they never can be brought to acknow¬ 
ledge this to others. The Frenchman is vain and ignorant; the 
Italian ignorant only," 
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After the description of the Neapolitans here;given we need 
Tiot be surprised at ihe cowardice with which they fled from 
■ their French invaders; and that a capital containing upwards 
of six hundred thousand inhabitants should have been reduced 
by a hostile corps of about four thousand men. That the 
people had sufficient energy to attempt a revolution, or that 
they had any partiality for the French, is wholly a mistake. 
Tnie Neapolitans have hated the French for centuries; their 
hatred has never at any time been in any degree diminished, 
and is now as remarkable as ever: 


I eannot close this subject without mentioning one more parti¬ 
cular in the Neapolitan ciiaractcr, with which it is at this moment 
strongly impressed- I mean their bitter hatred of the French. 
From tite highest to the lowest, this sentiment is^ deeply rooted. 
They give themselves no trouble to conceal it j and I ha\p beard ex¬ 
pressions, the imprudence of which (having been uttered to a 
stranger) could only be excused from the fullness of their hearts. 
Their hatred i? only equalled by their fear: they submit to every 
thing; and bow their necks to the yoke of arrogance which, out of 
their own country, is so peculiar to the French. One of my frienda 
lately saw a drunken French soldier intrude upon and insult a Nea¬ 
politan officer, without the latter venturing to have him arrested j 
and he was even at last obliged to take refuge in a coffee-house, and 
escape by a back-door, to avoid further abuse and ill-treatment. lc> 
is true, when the French ambassador, Alquier, hears of such things, 
he has the offenders punished very severely j but the victor find.s al¬ 
ways in the flight of the vanquished a fresh instigation to wanton 
outrage. For this reason the Neapolitans go as much as po.ssible 
out of the way of the French.—A striking example of this has come 
within my own knowledge. A German merchant happened acci¬ 
dentally to fall into company with some French officers. They 
went together to see the royal porcelain manufactory, and the officers 
wished to make some purchases. They all, however, w'eie refused 
admittance; under the pretext that a previous express permission 
was necessary. When the merchant afterwards separated from the 
officers, he was called back, and informed' that ke was at liberty to 
9ee the manufactory at pleasure." 


Among a people in this temper, French principles were not 
likely to make iiiuch progress, nor does il. in fact appear that 
they made any. A court rendered cowardly bv its profligacy 
and conscious weakness, became panic struck at the idea of » 
revolution. It hastened to surround itself with spies and in- 
formers, to erect bloody tribunals, and to make sacrifices with¬ 
out mercy to lay the phantom which its own guilty fears liad 
conjured up. Let us hear the account given of these transact 
tions by an eye-witness whom our author quotes: 

" The troops which surrounded the city, the menacing decrees 
and declarations of the government, all tended to inflame the imagi¬ 
nation of the people. Every trifle, which at any other time would- 
' not luve been noticed, could uot now fail to set them in notion. 
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They were afraid of the seditious, afrai^ of the government, afraid of 
every tiring; and this tone of mind, in such a vast mass of people^ 
could not but produce a fermentation. The suspicion of the gOf 
vernment excited suspicion among the people. Before, they kept 
themselves within bounds, almost without any police, but now it be¬ 
came a task of greater difficulty to restrain them. All public func¬ 
tions were performed with increased precaution, but not with in¬ 
creased tranquillity. 

“ ‘ The nation was now beset and watched by numberless spies 
and informers, who took an account of every step, registered words, 
observed the colour of the face, and noted down sighs. All security 
vanished. Private malice found the gates of revenge open j and he 
who had no enemy was ruined by friends seduced by gold and am¬ 
bition. The qpeen is asserted to have said, she irfiould one day be 
obliged to extirpate the ancient prejudice which covers the'informer 

with infamy. 

“ ‘ All the castles, all the prisons, were crowded with unhappy 
wretches. They were thrown into dark, dismal dungeons, where 
they endured the want of every thing, where they languished for 
years, without either being condemned or released, and without 
even being acquainted with the cause of their misery. At length, 
after a lapse of four years, almost all were declared innocent, and set 
at liberty. AH would have come ofl* in the same manner, had they 
not been deprived of the means of defending themselves. Vaeni, 

‘ who w'as then .at the head of affairs, gave himself no concern 
abouU tl)ose who alre.i(ly languished in chains, but only about such 
for whom fetters could not yet be forged. He had the temerity to 
say aloud, that * at least twenty thousand must be arrested. If a fa¬ 
ther, a son, a brother, a w'ife, intercedes for any of these wretches, 
it is a crime*’ 

I cannot forbear introducing in this place two horrible, but, 
alas! true anecJolci, which were told me by an eye-witness on 
whose veracity I can rely. The fear of being regarded as ac¬ 
complices, and (which was daily witnessed) of being dragged as such 
to execution, bad seized with such violence on every miiid, that, in 
order to remove every suspicion, a brother gave a splendid supper on 
the day of the executiorj of l>is ,brother j aiicl a father, wliile his son 
was l)leeding beneath the axe—1 shudder while I wntc—played at 
the open window on the guitar 1 

" ‘ People of sense indeed laughed, that after such a severe inqui¬ 
sition of lour years, not one crime against the state should have been 
discovered or proved. The people, at first embittered against tho 
culprits, became cool, and at length pitied the wretched prisoners, 
whom they were obliged to consider as innocent, because they saw 
none of them condemned. Whoever raised bis voice in the cause of 
truth was a criminal. The advocates were even menaced when they 
defended the accused with zeal, though that duty had been assigned 
ttiehr Uy the government. But these menaces were vain. The na¬ 
tion was oppressed, but not corrupted. It exhibited a great example 
of patience, and a greater of virtue. Nothing could shake the forti¬ 
tude of the judges, or the courage of the advocates. Innocence 
triumphed, and all the blamo fell upon Vaeni. He was disgraced 
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and axiled. Melancholy madness seized his ambitious soul i he ptxt 
a period to hia life shortly before the entrance of the French into 
Naples ; he trembled for fear of them, and on that account requested 
of the court an asylum in Sicily. This favour was denied. Before 
he committed the fatal deed he wrote a notOt to the fallowing eBect: 
* The ingratitude of the court, the approach of a cruel enemyi the 
want of an asylum, have determined me to deprive myself of a life 
which is a burthen to me. Let none be charged with my death; 
and may my example be a lesson to all inquisitors of state/ 

' ' The inquisitors of state, however, laughed at his death, and 

resigned themselves to all the dictates of their fury, (ill the arrival of 
the French at Capua/* 

In the moment of danger all resolution forsook the court. 
During^these scenes of public confusion, thc^ unprincipled 
and dastardly nobles were totally unheard of, or were^only dis¬ 
tinguished by their acts of cowardice and perfidy. They hated 
the French, and loved to enjoy their debaucheries in tranquil¬ 
lity ; but their vices had enfeebled both their minds and bodies, 
and they hastened to puschase the mercy of the conqueror by 
the basest treachery to their country. The court and the 
higher ranks having deserted the capital, the beggars became by 
force of numbers the sovereigns of Naples; and the horrid ex¬ 
cesses of this mob of loyalists seem to exceed whatever the 
wildest rage of democracy has produced in nations less de- 
praved. Let us hear what our author, a panegyrist oi the 
Queen of Naples, relates of the Lazzaroni and the peasants 
whose exploits on this occasion we have heard so much ex¬ 
tolled ; 

. " Among the atrocities of the revolution, every one still relates 
with horror that the Lazzaroni roasted men in the streets, and 
begged money of the passengers to purchase bread to their roast 
meat Many of them carried in their pockets fingers, cars, &'c. 
which they had cut off j and when they mot a person whom they 
looked upon as a patriot, they triumphantly exhibited their bloody 
spoils. One of these murderers shewed with exultation a reeking 
dagger to one of my acquaintance, boasting that he had plunged it 
into the bosom of a jacobin. The person to whom he was speaking 
was obliged to feign exces^ve joy at the account: he inquired who 
the jacobin was, and heard the name of one of his most intimate 
friends. On this occasion the women were the most outrageous; 
it was sufficient ro be pointed out by one of these furies as a jacobin, 
to be instantly sacrificed. All who wore cropped hair were devoted 
victims. False tails were procured; but the deception being per¬ 
ceived, the people ran behind every one that passed, pulled him by 
the tail, and if it came off, it was all over with the wearer. Up¬ 
wards of two thousand bouses were completely plundered. The 
Danish consul was often in danger^ because bis uniform was mis¬ 
taken for French. Every thing was done per la eanta fede, so that 
^tajide is now become an opprobrious term. For three months 
. Roffo his Calabrians indulged in these excesses. The French 
at length cAme, and in twenty-four hours tranquillity was restored. 
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Their number did not exceed four thousand, but that was snfllicleiit 
for inch a pusillanimous enemy. The measures they adopted were 
indeed severe: when, for example, they met a suspected person, all 
they did was to smell at his hands; if they smelt of powder, he was 
cut in pieces without mercy." 

Such are the Neapolitans, court, nobles, and people. We are 
certainly obliged to M. Kotzebue for the information he has 
given us with respect to these subjects. This accooint of the 
Neapolitans, however, and chiefly the circumstances which we 
have extracted, form the principal interest of the four volumes 
before us. We have, indeed, an infinite series of paintings, 
statues, villas, rides, ruins, sentiments, quaint observations, in¬ 
terspersed occasionally with a few witty remafks. We have 
also a long and minute journal of an eruption of Moutft Vesu¬ 
vius which took place while our author was at Naples, and an 
excursion which he made to the mountain. Here, says our 
author, in his own unrivalled style,—“ Nature appeared around 
us to have died in hoary old age, amidst convulsions; and the 
sight of her corpse caused a cold thrilling in our veins!" 

The effects of these eruptions of Vesuvius cannot but im¬ 
press ever)^*one as a striking instance of the calamities which 
mankind sustain from their own ignorance, and from a vicious 
• and indolent government. We cannot but read with deep 
sympathy of the flourishing cities which have been laid waste, 
the rich fields which have been rendered totally unfit for the 
use of man, the consequent ruin of thousands, and the calamities 
of the same description which arc still daily to be apprehended, 
from the overwhelming torrents of burning lava. But how is 
our sympathy turned into indignation when we discover that, 
with no extraordinary application of human industry, these 
calamities might be almost wholly prevented; and that the 
government by a very slight exertion might cause this applica¬ 
tion of industry to take place. The flood of lava which is 
thrown out by the mountain does not proceed in a continued 
and rapid stream like a torrent of water. Wave after wave is 
successively thrown out, and gains gradually upon those which 
preceded it, in the same manner as the waves of the sea gain 
upon each other when the tide is flowing. The course of the 
lava is therefore generally very gradual, more particularly after 
it has descended into the plain. Even when its progress is not 
interrupted by any peculiar obstacles, it commonly leaves time 
to the people to remove their furniture, and hew down and 
carry on their vines. Kotzebue gives various instances of this 
slow progress, while he himself stood at a short distance di¬ 
rectly in its way. “ A pretty house to the right was only three 
or four paces distant from the lava, yet it was thought that a 
full hour would elapse before the terrible slow stream would 
consume it. The people were still anxiously occupied in saving 
wine casks out of the cellar, while the approaching fire was alp 
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ready heatli^g the walls of the building.” But while the re* 
locity of the lava is so small, it must of course be easily re^ 
slsted by any obstacle opposed to it- Kotzebue observed, “ that 
even weak walls in the vineyards are in a capacity to hold out 
long against the flood of lava: that it contracts on being 
hemmed in by them, and confines itself to the narrow bed of 
ten or twenty paces which have been opened for it; and that 
even when a sufficient channel is not provided for if, it is 
restrained by the walls until they are at length overturned by 
the weight of its accumulated masses.” Our autlior from 
hence concludes that a wall of considerable strength would be 
sufficient to prevent (he ravages of the lava from spreading much 
beyond the bise of the mountain. They mig^it certainly be 
prevenfed by throwing up a large mound of earth, perpendicular 
towards the mountain and sloping towards the country. How 
much is the labour of such an undertaking exceeded by that 
bestowed on those immense mounds by which the industrious 
Hollanders have defended their marshes against the inroads of 
the ocean ? 

But the Neapolitans seem to have no conception that human 
calamities are to be in any degree prevented by Ijuman exer» 
lions. During the eruption of Vesuvius which our author 
witnessed, the King of Naples was occupied with his hounds j* 
the Queen with talking ol tlie sensibilities of her nature and 
acting accordingly; the nobles with their gaming tables and 
debauches ; and the people—but let us hear our author : 

'' The image of St. Januarius was carried in procession to Torre 
rid Greco (as is often the case on such occasions,) and placed before 
the lava; on which the people began to kneel, and pray that the 
saint would be so good as to stop the progress of the flood, which 
however soon rolled nearer. The saint was placed a little furthc|r 
back ; and the petitions were renewed for his favours, which would 
only cost him a nod or a wink. But finding all their prayers fruit¬ 
less, and that the lava continued to prtjceed nearer, they began to 
abuse the unkind saint, calling him ‘ Fac7//r> ladro (An old rascal,) 

' birbonv! birbantc! sevkraio!' In short, they gave him every de¬ 
grading appellation that indignation could dictate. This disburden¬ 
ing of their hearts in mere words was not sufficient: from abuse 
they proceeded to blows ; and St. Januarius was heartily cudgelled, 
particularly by an old woman," 

^•Ncitlicr prayers nor blows however, could induce the old 
hardened rascal to give a siingle wink. The cessation wliich at 
length took place in the progress ot the Uva v/as on this occa- 
sioji attributed to another divinity : 

" The poor people who were busy in tilling such parts of the 
ground as the rage of the volcano had not yet desolated, inforaied 
me that a hundred acres of laud had been ruined already ; and that 
the lava woold certainly have flown further, if their good qupen bad 
not appeared in the afternoon to fix up an image of the Virgin very 
near the ahavQ^m^nUoued bouse, 9gai|ist ^ which they shewed 
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me# At that instant the lava, they said, stood like a wall. The 
queen had moreover distributed mon^ among the sutierers; and 
was accompanied by as many blessingsy and as much admiration, as 
if she had been a saint. It was only wished that she had come 
sooner, to stop the stream before it had reached the vineyards.—It 
did not appear to me incredible that the judicious queen of Naples 
bad complied with the humour of the people. However, I took an 
opportunity soon afterwards of asking her majesty whether thisanec*- 
dote was true. She smiled ; it bad never entered her mind !’* 

Fiotri Naples our author retraces his steps through Rome to. 
wards Russia, orilv with such deviations as carry him in the 
end to Vienna. His description of the gloomy Italian states 
we shall not longer dwell upon. The people*are only distin. 
guislicd fjom tlie Neapolitans by different shades of intiolencc, 
nlthiacss, and miserv. All are superstitious to the last degree, 
and arc distinguished above all things by a glowing and inex¬ 
tinguishable liatred of the French. This last trait ot their cha¬ 
rade/, our author every v;hcre observed, and records with that 
satislaction wliirh may be expected Iroai a devoted subject of 
tlie Emperor of Russia. Our readers will find considerable 
arausemcn/in the difierent details of Zambeccari’s aeiial ex¬ 
cursions, and in the desenptitm of some trails in the manners 
Romans, Bolognese, &c. He will perhaps turn over 
witF'less ceremony than we have done, the many leaves which 
present only descriptions of views, ruins, and pictures. 

We attend the steps of our author with much more interest 
through that country to which the attention of Europe is at this 
moment so powerfully directed- We anxiously endeavour to 
discover in the character of the inhabitants, in the nature of 
the government, in the natural situation of the country, the 
causes of that wondci ful panic which made the sovereign of 
thirty millions of people, after the loss of two battles and per¬ 
haps fifty thousand men, bow his neck to a conqueror at the 
head of armies not much superior in numbers even to those which 
remained to himself. In one of these circumstances we ima¬ 
gine the cause is distinctly to be traced ; the other two seem to 
have tended as powerfully as such ’ftircumstances could do, to 
prevent this disgraceful catastrophe. Is the mass of the people 
in the Austrian dominions more effeminate and degraded than 
that of other countries ? Let us hear our author’s descripyon 
of the eastern Tyrolese and Carimhians t 

** The by-road from Brixen to Cariuthia is still more interesting 
to the ob<ftrver of mankind, than the high road through Insp^uk; 
which is more frequented, and where the inhabitants are more po¬ 
lished, or sometimes rather more depraved. In the former, on the 
contrary, you every where meet with pure unsophisticated nature. 
They survey a stranger almost with the curiosity of children, follow 
him every where, are ever ofEcious to do something or other for 
him, and are frequently troidilesome in (consequence of this dispo* 
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sition; but lie cannot possibly angry with them, as he tiiust be 
convinced of their ardent desire to fulfil all his wishes. Such a race 
of men inhabit the former principality of Brixen ; whose territoryt 
watered by the Eisach, whiph rushes through a narrow valley, it 
interspersed with ch^rful towns and villages; where cleanliness 
prevails within and without the bouses, and where health and 
cheerfulness smile from the faces of the inhabitants upon the 
stranger. They principally subsist by breeding cattle; the climate 
is too sharp for the cultivation of the vine; for the valley lies high 
and the inclement winds have a free passage through it. ' Nine 
months in the year are winter,* say the inhabitants of Niederdorf 
for example, ‘ and three are cold.* The seil, however, is well 
adaptei to pasturage. This may perhaps be the reason why this 
tribe of herdsmen appeared to me to be more bravfe and less cor¬ 
rupted than their neighbours, who cultivate the vine. What might 
not have been expected of theni during the late war ! With w^hat 
courage they waited for the coming of the I^Vench ! At Branncken, 
two posts from Brixen, they had not heard of the arrival of the 
enemy till he was almost at their gates. 'I'hey immediately sent to 
general Sporke, who commanded a corps at no great distaiice, to 
inform him they were ready to fight if he would come and support 
them. The general promised to comply with their invitation. Klore 
than four thousand country-people assembled, armed^* themselves, 
baked bread for the Austrians, procured wine, and w'aitcd for their 
leader. He came not: he sent them word, that his orders obliged 
him to return over the mountains, "i'his message the honest pea¬ 
sants could not understand. They were acquainted with their 
mountains : they knew that, especially in spring, it was not possi¬ 
ble to cross them, at least not with artillery. They wondered why 
the general should choose rather to throw* bis cannon into the water, 
than to bring it to their defence : and they still maintain that if this 
had been done, if they had been organized and had any one to head 
them, not a man of the French would have escaped. Wboeyer has 
seen the country and its inhabitants, will give them credit for the 
assertion. The answer they received rendered them not dejected, 
but indignant. All the officers of government withdrew, leaving 
the people to shift for themselves. But w^henever they met with 
one of these fugitives, they seized him by his queue, dragged him 
back, and tauntingly exclaimed, * Scoundrel, there is the enemy !’ 

“ Had, at that moment,^ man appeared among them, endow^ed 
by nature with military talents, he might have given the state of af¬ 
fairs a very ditterent aspect, and have acquired great renown. Now 
their force was dispersed, but even in this situation they made head 
against the French. In a small town, a body of them assembled at 
the gate, merely opened a small door from time to time, fired, 
killed at each time a number of the enemy, and then instantly drew 
back their heads again. The French might threaten and storm 
they pleased ; the little troop continued to defend themselves m thia 
manner, and at length compelled them to retire. Even in a village 
Bitunfed on a rock, the inhabitants resolved to oppose the entrance 
of the invaders. The women armed themselves as w'ell .ns the men, 
and the children rolled large stones dow-n upon the French, who 
made a halt, and then proceeded farther. On their, approach 
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Branneken* the peasanti ascended the mountains^ kindled some 
hundreds of fires in the vicinity, and so akrtned the numerous army 
of the enemy, that he entered into a capitulation with this opea 
town, the articles of which were faithfully observed. These brave 
herdsmen were therefore indebted to their courage alone for not 
being plundered. The word ptatant was a terror to the French^ 
and frequently restrained them from committing excesses. The 
heart of a Grennan patriot bleeds, when be sees what a two-edged 
sword the government then bad in its hand without, daring to draw 
it from the scabbard,'* 


With what indignation must every one read the following 
acts of baseness and perfidy committed by rulers and their in¬ 
struments, against a people who were anxious ^to defend them¬ 
selves against a hated enemy: « 


'' Lieni is the last frontier town of Tyrol. At this place the in¬ 
habitants likewise gave proofs of their courage, and here too they 
complain bitterly of having been deserted by general Sporke with 
eleven thousand men. He had resolved to retreat with his artillery 
beyond the mountains. They represented to him that such a mea¬ 
sure was impossible, as there was not even a path for a saddle-horse. 
All their representations, however, were in vain : he treated them 
rather rudeiV into the bargain; and attempted to put his plan in 
execution, but was soon obliged to desist and to leave his cannon 
behind him. ' Had he kept on good terms with us,' say the Tyro- 
* we would have drawn the artillery ourselves to some place of 
security, and have concealed it where it would not be found by the 
enemy. It would then have been saved for our sovereign.' 

** But the general was not only obliged to abandon the cannon* 
but likewise a great quantity of ammunition. He attempted indeed 
to destroy the greatest part of it, but the time was too short. What 
pould nut be destroyed was collected by the inhabitants, and with 
^his they repulsed the French. Such was literally the fact: the 
anecdote is truly extraordinary. Deserted by those who ought to 
have protected them, unprovided with arms except such as thar 
troops had thrown away in their precipitate flight, they seized theses 
placed an inn-keeper who bad once been a serjeant at their bead, 
boldly attacked the advanced guard of the French which had en¬ 
tered their little town, and drove them from street to street, out at 
(he gate, and beyqnd the bridge, strewing the^hole way with the 
bodies of their enemies, army ot sixteen thousand men soon 
^afterwards advanced, and the general who commanded it breathed 
vengeance against the town. But when he perceived that the pea¬ 
sants 4 nd inhabitants bad taken post unintimidated on the adjaSbnt 
mountains, where they remained under arms, be altered his tone, 
and declared in a mauifesto that he bad relinquished all idea of satis¬ 
fying his vengeance though just, that he w4shed not to punish the 
innoeent with the guilty, and merely demanded a free passage and 
bread for bis troops. This capitulation was accepted $ but no 
sooner had the rapacious Frenchman entered the town, than be gave 
notice that unless the sum of one hundred thousand florins was 
raised in two hours, the place should be set on fire at the four cor- 
perg. The unfortunate citizens made every possible exertion; they 
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went from bouse to house, acrompnnied by a French guard, to col* 
lect money, but could not collect more than twenty-five thousand 
tiorins. Five of the principal inhabitants were therefore taken as 
hostages. These were shamefully treated during their march ; were 
scarcely allowed bread ; and when the preliminaries of I^eoben were 
actually signed, they w^ere not informed that by this treaty all ar¬ 
rears of contributions were remitted ; they were several times led 
out for the purpose of being shot; «ind by such methods as these a 
Ske sum, which they were obliged to Ijorrow of their friends and 
acquaintance, was extorted from them belbre they were dismissed. 
Jt would certainly be worth die while of a good historian to reside 
for a few months in Tyrol : he would there have an opportunity of 
collecting the most extraordinary particulars of a war,^lhe individual 
occurrences o( w'^bich must appear incomprehensible to posterity. 
l*bcy wilT not be a little astonished to learn, that the military mani¬ 
fested a kind of haired (I cannot possibly coll it envy) against the 
brave peasantry : and that they went so far as to call the gallaut ge¬ 
neral Laudon, by way of ridicule, the idol of the peasants^ because 
be was the only officer who knew how to avail himself of the cou¬ 
rage and energy of the Tyrolese j and who, let it be well remarked, 
bimself fought at their head.'* 

But do we wonder that the feeble and degraded gpvernmcnt 
of Austria basely deserts its brave subjects in tlie season of 
clanger, when in the capital of the country every measure is 
taken to repress improvement, to extinguish knowledge,-sam* 
to render the people as abject as tliosc of Naples : 

I have seen the bookseller Degen, and the sjdcndicl works for 
which Vienna seems scarcely to tlumk him. His magnificent editions 
cf Uz, Zimmermann, &c. vie with those of the opulent Britons; 
even the costly bindings are in no respect inferior to the English. 
This is the more worthy of astonishment and of praise, as the 
English possess great advantages in two points of view ; for in the 
£rst place, they may calculate much more securely on the patronage 
of their nobles, w^ho are fond of the arts; and in the second, they 
may select at pleasure from among the master-pieces of their 
native geniuses. Degen, on the contrary, can only print what is 
permitted by the censors; that is, nothing at all. He intended to 
prosecute his plan by publi.diing a splendid edition of Gothe’s works; 
but as he found hoT’iiould lin obliged to mutilate it excessively, he 
abandoned the design. 

No pen can describe the abominable restraints of which the 
censorship is made the instnimenl. It must not be imagined that 
flll^he censors are men of narrow minds : on the contrary, some of 
them are enlightened and accomplished persons, but their hands are 
tied. Malicious bigotry is inre&sanily on the watch ; and searches 
witi\ unremitting perseverance among the llowers till it‘discovers, 
perhaps deep in the earth, a soiled plant, which it immediately de¬ 
nounces as a pernicious weed. I forbear to mention circumstances 
which would make the render shudder; and which prove partly the 
stupidity, partly the wretched mistrust, and partly nothing but a de¬ 
bauched imagination on the part of these spies. These wretches, 
the refuse of'mankind, know, however, where to lodge their 
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phintf ( and woo to the censor agamst whom the charge appears to 
K founded! a severe reprimand is the least that he has to expect. 
An author residing here is not even allowed to print his works in o 
foreign country, if he has not first submitted them to the censor¬ 
ship of this city. This is indeed the surest way of expelling every 
writer of real merit; for who could submit to such a senseless cen¬ 
sorship ? Johannes MUller is already gone, and Wlebeking is pre¬ 
paring to depart. Genz stays. Alas, poor Austria! All books 
that have been permitted during the last twenty years have recently 
been revised by the censorship, and above two thousand of these 
are now prohibited. Unfortunately they have not done me the ho¬ 
nour to prohibit much of my works. The emperor alone can now 
grant permission to read forbidden books. It is natural to suppose 
that nobodyi(roubles him with such requests. ^In a word, every 
thing has been done that dould be devised, to strengthen |nd secure 
the empire of darkness/' 

Those in power appear to consider history in the same manner 
as the carters, Ac. do the warning-boards erected on the mountains 
of Tyrol; they deduce no other instruction from it, than the neces¬ 
sity of blocking the wheels : but they forget that there the cause 
(namely, the sleep mountains) cannot be avoided) here^ on the 
contrary, it depends only on tliernselves to render this blocking su¬ 
perfluous, It is not a censorship, nor hunting after jacobins, nor 
ignorance and gross superstition, that can ward off revolutions. In 
piussia, for example, you may read, write, print, say whatever you 
f'ease, and yet no state in Europe is more secure against a revolu¬ 
tion j the whole art of preventing it consists simply in rendering Xh6 
people happy. A happy people will never rebel even if millions of 
authors endeavour to excite them. I challenge any person to shew 
me a single example in history of a happy people rebelling. When, 
therefore, as is at present the case with a neighbouring foreign na¬ 
tion, the monarch surrounds his throne with all those monsters that 
are generated by mistrust, he loudly proclaims to the world, and to 

f >o.sterjty, what his own dark feelings tell him : * My people are not 
lappy!' ” 

Can we wonder that a government which conducted itself in 
such a manner toward its subjects was panic-struck at the ap. 
proacli of an enterprising enemy ? Was it not to be expected 
that a government guilty of such baseness and tyranny should 
rather throw itself prostrate at the {gPt of 'cr'conqueror than re¬ 
pose on the courage and fidelity of its subjects ? It was not 
tlie sword of Bonaparte, but the vices, the misconduct, and 
the cowardice oj the Austrian government which conqivfii^t^<l 
the Austrian empire, 

The scntinicnts which Kotzebue expresses on this occasion, 
arethose,of an enlightened and liberal mind. They would in¬ 
duce us to draw a veil 9 ver many of his foibles; but feally 
Kotzebue is at times so fantastic and inconsistent that we are 
afraid to utter an expression of praise, lest next moment we 
should be compelled to retract it. After having shewn in .so 
yuan) instances llye baneful ^^ff^cts of ignorance both on the go- 
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Vernors and the governed; after having by numerous ejtarnple* 
demonstrated the absolute necessity of the advancement of 
knowledge both to the happiness and virtue of a people; on 
some occasion of a great lover of the sciences committing 
some great crimes, wliich called for an appropriate sentiment, 
our author ejaculates as follows : “ The learned are more mild 
and humane, only because they have not in general any power 
in their hands. Were tliey possessed of power, they would 
often be worse than the most ignorant despot!!!” Is this the 
traveller whom we have heard tltrough four volumes moralizing 
on the fatal effects of mental darkness ? 


Akt. III. Galene Iltstorique des homines les plus cdlebres de tous 
* les sie'cL's et de loules les NcUions. 

An Historical Gallery of the most celebrated Men of all Ages and 
Nations: containing tlmr Portraits engraved from the best 
Originals, with an Abridgement of then Lives, and Observa, 
hons on their Characters and their IVarks. By a Society 
Men of Letters. Published by C. P. Landon, Painter, for~ 
tnerly Pensionary of the Academy of France, at Rome, the. sok 
Proprietor of the Work, i-zmo. Paris, 180 , 5 . 1 ^ London. 
Diifau & Co. 

AMONG the minor productions of literature, at the pre^., 
sent time, this deserves to hold no inferior station. Thespm- 
men before us exhibits more care and ability in the execution 
than is usually bestowed upon publications of this nature. It 
does not appear to wliat extent the work is to be cairied. It is 
published in small portions ; and we have before us only two 
volumes, divided each into two parts. 

As appears from the title it is a biographical work; and a 
biographical- work presenting at tlie same time an engraved 
portrait of each individual whose life is contained. It is a per¬ 
formance adapted to the people of light reading: but adapted 
to their wants with more than ordinary recommendations. The 
external features of those men whose names stand high in the 
lists of fame, are ^ object of curiosity to persons of all des- 
criptions ; and wdicn theswne accompanied with such a concise 
account of the life and character of the individual represented, 
as may be read in a few minutes, numbers will thus be in- 
eluted to fix in their memories many facts and principles, both 
historical and literary, with which otherwise the)' might have 
remained for ever unacquainted. Biography is found to have 
attractions to many whose taste inclines but little towards read, 
ing; and short lives which may be read before the most*lan¬ 
guid attention is worn out, may be often taken up by tliose 
who would not have thought ot looking into any other book. 
This species of reading deserves to be distinguished as useful 
reading, in oipposition. to that whieh so much more frequently 
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occupies the time of those who read For amusement^ we mean 
that which regards the visions of the imagination, and the in-- 
centives of passion. It is true that this is not the most strong 
and invigorating sort of lood, but still it is wholesome; it 
infuses no corruption ; nay it contributes something to nou¬ 
rishment. To those for whom nothing more can be done, 
this itself is something. And even the person who searches 
deeper may occupy a vacant hour, and refresh his memory most 
usefully with brief sketches well executed, of the lives of 
eminent men. 

It will occupy but a small space, and will give a more exact 
idea perhaps of the plan of the book, than any other method 
we could adopt, if we present to our readeft the names in 
order of the different characters who are described if? the vo¬ 
lumes before us. In tlie first part of the first volume are, 
Montaigne, Gustavus Adolphus, Spinola, the Duke of Parma, 
Philip the Second of Spain, Charles Emanuel of Savoy, the 
Earl of Essex, Cliarron, Maurice of Nassau. Mary Queen of 
England, Sir Thomas More, Vauban, Lady Jane Gray, Pierre 
Corneille, General Monk, the Duke of Alba, Eustace le 
Sueur, Afine Bolcyn, Boilcau Despreaux, Wallenstein, 
^ Charles the Second of England, Cassini, De BcHoy, tlie Earl 

Strafford, Mary of Medicis, Bacon l.ord Verulam, Buffbn, 
Moferi, Frederic William, Tilly, Chapclle, Charles the First 
of England, Henrietta Maria of France his Queen, Catinat, 
Rubens, La Quintinie.—These articles are so contrived as to 
be all detached or detachable, being either completed in one or 
more complete leaves of the book, which thus may be aher- 
wards bound up in any order. It is now given accordingly, 
without the pages marked, the leaves unstitched, and loose m 
boards; and when the work is completed a table is promised, 
for classing the lives in a chronological order. The heads of 
course are on detached leaves. 

In the second part of the first volume are the following ar¬ 
ticles, equal in number to those in the former; Descartes, 
Villiers de ITsIe d’Adam, Tourville, iVI^Jherbe, Comines, 
Mdbillon, Marivaux, Thomas CorrfSIlle, Piron. William of 
Lisle, William of Nassau, Thomas, Duclos, Marguerite de 
Valois, La Mocte, Montf^aucon, Babzac, Fabert, Dufresny, 
Gassendi, M^l^branclie, Racan, Colardeau, Maupenuis, Vdi- 
senon, La Bruyere, Mezerai, Louis XllL, Turenne, Charles 
VIII., Helvetius, Schwartz, Bernard Picart, Dryden, Lally, 
Rabelais. • As a specimen of the work in regard to historical 
characters, wc may select the following account of Gustavus 
Adolphus : 

** Ce nom cclibre, auquel se rattacheut tant de grands souvenirs 
hiatoriques, rappelle i. la fois toutos les qualites dont se compose i« 
caractire d*uu hcros. Gustave-Adolphe# petit-fils de Gusta\e- 
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Wasa^ vox de Su^de^ naquit en 15,94. On pent dire que ce princ# 
n'eut pas d'eniance: k 12 ans il etait bon ofHcier, et savait les prta* 
ctpales langnes de TEurope ; a l6^ i] dirigeait deja les affaires^ pa- 
jaissait au conseil et h la tcte des armces^ obcissait en soldat^ nego- 
ciait en niinistre, et commandatt en roi, En apr^s la mort 

de Charles IX, les etats lui decerucreiit lacouronne et le declarerent 
majeur. La Smdc avail besoin d’un chef qui sut la defcndrc; une 
Tcgence I’eut perdue: la confiaiice, renthousiasme ct la necessity 
Arent taire les lois ; les talens et le devouement du jeune roi sauv^- 
jent Fetat. Le Danemarck etait Tennemi le plus voisin et le plus 
dangereuxj Gustave repoussa ses attaques, deconcerta ses prqjets, 
et rcusgitpar sa sagesse k ramener a la paix: elle fut conclue en 
i 613. Alors il tourna ses armes centre les Moscovites, les battit et 
les for^ d'accepffer^ en lOl/j nne traite dont il di£ta les condi¬ 
tions. jE&stait Sigismond, roi de Fologne, son cousin^ son enneeni 
personneL qui le traitait d’usurpateur, et qui pictendait hemonter, 
par la force des armes^ snr le trone de Suede que son attacbement 
k la religion catholique lui avait fait perdre en ] 600 , Gustave, selon 
son usage, lui prtJfenia rolivier iVanc main et tipfe de f autre. Sigis- 
mond, ponsse par les conseils de Tempereur Ferdinand 11, et aide 
de ses secours, pr6fera Tepee; et la longue guerre qn’il eat i es* 
siiyer ne servit qu'a developper les talens de son jeune adversaire, k 
farmer les troupes suedoises et a repandre au loin leuArcputatiofl. 
£i)fin, en 16'3(), Ciarnace, ambassadeur de France^ guerrier etne- 
gociateur, parvint a accommoder les deux rois et k leur faire conclu^ 
une uive de six ans. Gustave, libre alors, nesongea plus qu*aTc- 
primer Tambiuoa de Ferdinand, eta delivrer le nord deTAllemagne 
du joug que Tempereur lui imposait. Lorsqu'il s'etait plaint des 
secours que ce prince donnait a Sigismond, Wallenstein, qui Tap- 
pelait insolemment le roi de neige, avait repondu que son nialtre 
ayant trop de troupes, li fallait bien qu'il on pretal a ses amis j ses 
ambassadeurs avaient et^ renvoyes avec hauteur au congros de I.u- 
bee i Ferdinand refusait dc le reconnaitre ; les dues de Pomcranie 
ct de Mecklcnbourg cfaient depossedes; les imperiaux etablis dans 
la Saxe, le Brandebourg et sur les borris de la Baltique, y vivaient k 
discretion ; loule TAllornngne protestante appelait un liberateur; 
la France et la Hollande sollicitatent Gustave de se mettre a la tete 
d’une nouvelle ligue : tantcl’instances, ses propres injures a venger, 
et peut-etre Tambition ou du moins Tainour de la gloire le determi- 
ncrent. 11 comnie^.] pnr^Vir la paix ii Ferdinand : le baron de 
Dohna repondit que pour faire accepter les conditions ^u'il proposait 
j 1 fallait etre au centre de TAllemagnc avec une amiee victorieuse, 
ct Gustave marcha. Au mois do join I6'30, il descend avec Ib 
mille suedois dans Tile d'Usedom, a TemboueburederOder, s>m- 
pare de la Pomcranie, s’etablit dans le Brandebourg, et grossit son 
armee des secours que ses talens, son humanite, sa prudence et sa 
bravoure lui nn}^nent de toutes parts. L'annee suivante, h 1 conclud 
un traite d’alliance avec la France, se fortifie de celle de la Saxe et 
de la Hesse, gagne sur les Imperiaux la celebre bataille de Leipsick, 
leschasse dc la Fraticnnie et du Palaiinat, se rend maltre de tout le 
pa^s depuis TElbe jusqu'au Rhin, et penetre jusqu'en Alsace. £n 
il passe le Lech malgrc les efforts de Tilly, et s'emparede la 
Baviiroi Lea suecds des Imperiaux commandes par Wallcasteia Im 
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tappellent en Saxe ; zl ne jseut les forcer dans tear camp, tnafs il lea 
arr^tcpar aes savantes manGeuvres, et bient^t il leur pre^eateia 
batailld dans ies plaines de Lutzen. Les Suedois rest^reiit maitrea 
du champ de bataille, mais ils pay^rent cher leur victoire j Gustave 
fut tue dds le commencement de Taction* Ainsi pcrit, i Sft ans^ le 
prince le plus accompli de son temps, et Tennemi le plus redoutid>la 
de la maison d’Autricbe. Gustave-Adolphe est ^ la t^e dea grands 
capitaines du 17- si^cle: on le regarde avec raison comme le fbuda* 
teur de Tecole moderne, Ses clfives, IFrangel, Tortaisoii, Weimar^ 
Uortit r9anjicr>» out soutenu long-temps apr^s lui la gloiredesM 
nom. 11 donna h h Suiide unc nouvelle constitution militaire, ea 
crea une milice permanente qui assurait eu m£(ne temps la tranquil- 
lite interieure et la bonne composition des armees. 11 etablit dans 
les siennes une discipline severe ct une instruction jusqu'aiors in- 
coonue. C'eSt ii lui que Ton doit les premiers ex^emples ,de cet en¬ 
semble, de cette prerisioo, de cet ordre et de cette rapidite dans kn 
znanceuvres, d'ou depend le succ^s de tous les mouvemens en face 
de Tennemi. Les occupntions de la guerre ne Tavaient pas detournc 
des autres soins de Tadministnulun. Aide des conseils du ccl^bne 
cliancelier il reforma la justice, ameliora les finances^ 

dota les universites, etablit une Compagnie des Indes. Son tnfad- 
gable actlvite embrassait les moincires details. Auss! grand aia 
milieu do Tassemblee de la nation qu’a.la tcre des armees, i] inspi- 
xait partoui la confiance, Tamour cl le respect. Gustave portait U 
bravoure jusqiTa la temcritc ; il regardait mcme comme uii de ses 
devoirs non-seulement de diriger tous les mouvemens de ses troupes, 
mais de partager leurs fatigues ec leurs dangers. Avant la bataiUe 
de Lutzen il avail deja re^u 14 blessures sur ie champ de bataille* 
Quoique luthcrien zele, il rcipecta tuujours les autres religioas: it 
priait Diet/, disait-il, dc rcunir iifus Icjs homines par la chariti, 
itaii iiiipoaniblt dc Its rtunir par laJuL** 

In the first part of the second volume are Bossuet, d’Auhtis- 
son, Ben Jonson, Bochart, Agnes Sorel, Vertot, Didciot, Oliver 
Cromwel, Locke, Cii>vi«?, Sydenham, Quiiiault, Louis IX. 
Hugh Capet, Milton, Hobbes, Copernicus, d’Urfe, Gessnet, 
Cliarles IX, Boccace, Madam de Pompadour, Sannazarius,. 
Titian, d’Alembert, Paul Pontius, Henry IV, Vostcrtnaji, 
Tasso, Louis XI, Catherine II, Pope, Frederic the Greats 
Aretino, Gluck, Danic. As a specimen of this biography in 
regard to men of literature, our readers* we think will have 
pleasure in perusing the following account oi uur own great 
countryman Locke: 

'' Dans le.cours du dix-sepliSrae sltcle, trois botnmeH de genie, 
Francois Bacon en Angleterre, Descartes en Fiance, et Leibnitz eu 
Allemagne, entreprlrent de reformer la philosophic. Bacon com- 
luenfa. Il lui donna pour base Tobservatiou de la nature et Inexpe¬ 
rience. Descartes, qui suivit de pids, voulut la fonder sur la medi¬ 
tation. Il croyalt que Tbonime devait tout tirer de lui*mcme. 
Leibnitz, ne quatre ans avant la mort de Descartes, prit un ternie 
nioyen t il pretendit que e'etait la liaison des faits avee les principea 
qtfit fallait recliercher et prendre pour guide. 
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** Descartes et Leibnitz firent secte. Its ettrent une vogne bril* 
Iante> mais passagire. Du vivant tn^e de Descartes, rilltisfon des 
idras tnn^es fut combattue victorieusement, et ta chim^re des tonr* 
billons reconnue* La doctrine de ce dernier est restee h pen pr^s 
an point on il la laissa. Quant a Bacon, il n'eut que des disciples 
philosophes et point de sectaires: e’est d£ja une sorte de garantie de 
la bonte de sa philosophie. £lle ne fut point agitee sur les bancs 
des ecoles; son dcvelnppement, comme celui de certains germes 
precieux, fut lent, mais continu et progresstf. On compte k Bacoa 
trois disciples cei^bres, entre plusieurs autres, Gassendi qui aplanit 
la route, Newton et Ixicke qui ont repandu des dots de ]umi^re sur 
des principes aper^us seulement par Bacon, on qui ont'decouvert des 
fiions nooveaux dans la mine immense que rillustre cbancclier avait 
ouverte et reconqpe. 

Jeai)^,Locke naquit au mois d'aofit 1632, pr^s Bristol, cinq ans 
apr^s la mort de Bacon. Il fit &es etudes k runiversiti^d'Oxford, 
arec peu de succis. Son esprit avait besoin sans doute d'une oour- 
riture plus forte pour se developpcr. Ce ne fut qu’a la lecture de 
Descartes qu'il sentit nnitre le gout de Tinstruction. De I’etude de 
Descartes il passa h Tetude de la medecine qu’il apprit, mais qu'il 
n'exer^a point. II se renferroa dans les meditations pbilosophi- 
ques. 

^ La philosophie consistait alors en disputes pedantesnues sur des 
riens obscurs auxquels Tautorite des siedes et le noni d'^istote don* 
viaient de Timportance. Il est digne de remarqne que ce fut Des* . 
cartes, et non Bacon, qut dessilla I'intelligence de Locke, quoique 
le philosophe cbancclier flit antcrieur, et anglais. 11 parait mcme 
qu'un autre fran^ais, Gassendi, servit sinon k initief, au moins a 
avancer Locke dans la philosophie de Bacon. 

** Locke avait connu a Tuniversil^ d'Oxford, en l666, milord 
Ashley, dans la suite chancelier d'Angleterre, sous le nom decomte 
de Sha/icibury^ I] devint instituteur da fils et du petit*fils de ce 
seigneur. Le petiufils se distingua dans le parlement par son elo¬ 
quence et sa feroiete, et entre les philosophes de son temps par une 
niani^re de penser libre et forte. 11 est auteur d'une Lettt't sur 
renthousiame% d*un E»sai sur ia rtnlleric, d'un ouvrage intitule. 

Us Caracfcrcs, etc. 

Le chancelier Shaftesbury ayant eie disgraci£, en 1673 , Locke 
fut compris dans la disgrace de son patron, et perdit une place avan- 
tageuse qu1l tenait il^lui. Le philosophe avait Tame et le caraetdre 
crop nobles pour donner deT regrets k la fortune dont on le depouil* 
lait. II voyagea sur le continent, et choisit un asile en HoUande* 
roi d'AngJeterre s^ofleusa de cette espece de fuite, et le fit raytr 
dewregistres de runiversiie d'Oxford. Mais la gloire des sciences, 
des lettres et des arts est hors de i'atteinte des rois. Quelques hom¬ 
ines qui aimaient et estiinaient Locke se charg^rent de faire recon- 
naitre wn innocence, et lui proposcrent sa grace, Il nefusa un par¬ 
don ^ui supposait. un delit. ^ Son juste orgueil devint un'erime: la 
ranite de la cour fut bles^ce de ce refus et de la persistance de 
Locke a resider dans retrauger. On le mit au nombre des ennemis 
du roij afin de se venger au meius de sa fierte. Jacques II le recla- 
ma dela Hoilande, eii le comprenant dans la liste des complices d6 
la conspiration du due de Monmouth. Locke a’avalt d'estime oi 
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pour Monmouth^ ni pour ses proiets; et tandis que le due combi*- 
nait rual un mauvais plan, le philosophe achevait d’en executcr uu 
immortal, YEssai snr Ceniendem^nt humain^ II changea seulemexit 
de rcsidcucO en Hollande, apre s la reclamation faiie de sa personne, 
rcclainatiou :i laqnelle on ne se montra pas empresse de satisfaire* 
Depiiis longtemps la nation anglaise se pare avec orgueil de la gloire 
qu'acquit Jx>ckft dans sa proscription, et les deux derniers Stuarts 
qui le persecutiTcnt sont livres aux mepris de tons les ages. 

Locke avait environ 35 ans, lorsqu'il cou^ut Y Essaisur Ventenm 
dement. On dit qu’une dispute dont il fut temoin lui en suggera la 
premiere idee. Cette dispute etait mue par des gens de merite, 
qiii cependant nepouvaient pas veuir h boutde la vider. Mcditant 
cii silence, tandis qn'on dispulait, l.ocke s'aperfut que la difficulte 
etait dans les iqots, ct qu’on ne s*entendait pas. C^nverlissantcette 
obscrviitioti eu tln'se gcneiale, il remonta k Tongine dejj idees, 
coinme :i \t\ cause preinii-re, examiiia la penscc dans ses sources, et 
dcuiontra Tinflucnce <le Tabus des mots sur nos raisoniiemens. 
Tcl est le rcsnltal de Y Essai anr I'nifendemcnf kumain. 


Ayant trouve lis fondemens de la verite, il en fit deux grandes 
applications ; I’une j la science de goiiverner, et Tautre a Tcdnca- 
tioii, ce qui prodnisit les deux Traites dn goin emvmcnt rinf, et de 
Yvducniion des enfans, J. J. Rousseau a beaucoup puise dans ]*im 
et dans Tautre pour son Vontrat social et YEmile, Dans le premier 
de ces Iraitcsf Locke expose Tinjustice ct les inconveniens de la ty- 
arannie et dn despotisnie. Dans le second, il prouve qu'il ne soffit 
pas d’avoir un bon esprit, comme VE.ssai snr rcntitidimatt 
former, niais qu’il faut auparavant tacher d'avoir lui corps sain. 
T.e.s autres principaux ouvrages de T.ocke sont trois I^ettics sur, oa 
plulut pour il Tolentncv en maticre de religion : le Chi hliitnisvic rai^ 
smmahlr^ e’est a dire d’ou sont bannis tons les mysti res, ct d'apn’S 
lequel il suflirait d'avoir cru en J. C., d’avoir pratique la loi natu- 
rolle, pour avoir ]>art aux recompenses eiernelles promises. O 
dernier ouvrage siiscita a Locke des haines ei des disputes qui Ic de- 
goutt rent du travail. D’ailleurs sa sante, qui avait toujours etc 
faible, dcclinait beaucoup. 

“ £ii 1075, il s’etait cru menace dephihisie, et se rendit a Mont¬ 
pellier, passant par Paris vu il lut tros-accueilli des savans, Il avait 
visile aussi TAllemagnc et TIralie. Ce ne fut qu’en l6<)0, a la re¬ 
volution qui pla^a le prince d’Orange sur le tvone rle Jacques II, qu© 
Kocke rentra eii Angleterre, L'Es6(n stu humain ne 

fut public quVu I.c gouvernemeifT ne voulut pas que son 

auteur restat plus longtemps dan'> Tiiidigence et neglige ; de plusieurs 
cmplois qui lui fiircnt ju'opoNCs, il accepta d’etre menibre d’une 
commission pour le commerce, les Colonies, et les plantations*, 
il s>n demit, <fn 1700, aver un giand dcsintcressenicnt, et sc re- 
lira :i 25 niilles de Londres, rliez nn ami, le chevalier SJars/iafn, ou 
d mourut au^ mois de novembre 170 f, dans sa soixante-treizicipc 
annee. 
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grice^ finesse et enjouement. 8a vivncite ellait quelquefoli jusqa'il 
remportement; mais U rentrait aussit&t dans son caracti^re de dou'* 
eeur et de bonte. Son esprit au contraire ^tait caltne et patient; il 
passait des plus grandes conceptions aux plus petits details d’observa* 
tion. Tout ce qui etait utile au genre bumain i’attachait. Aussi 
disaiUil que la coniiaissance des arts micaniques renfernaait plus de 
Vraie phtlosopbie que tous les systi'^mes des phiiosophes. 11 etait 
avide des conseils d'autrui, mais il etait devenu circonspect ^ ea 
donner, ajant remarque^ disait-il encore^ que la plupart des hom¬ 
ines, au lieu (k tendre les hras aux conseils, y temlaicHt Us griffes, 
Ceux qui I'ont le mieux peint ont remarque ' qu’il meprisait eea 
miserables ecrivains qui deiruisent sans cesse, sans' rien Clever/ 
Locke est quelquefois diffus/' 

The secondi*part of the second volume contains, Peiresc, 
Marini}' Sanreuil, Guarini, Tavernier, de la Valettc, Lcewen- 
dal, Brlzard, Gntiemberg, Baron, Kepler, Mahomet II, Ari¬ 
osto, Voiture, Adrienne Le Couvreur, Winckelmann, Su 
Evremont, Le Sage, Astruc, Lecat, Van Swieten, L’Abbe 
Prevost, Leibnif/, Barbnrnssa, 7'amerlane, Aiirengzebe, Kir- 
cher, Fontencllc, Pascal, Crebillon, Thamas Kouli Khan, Con¬ 
fucius, Albert-Duier, Shaw Abbas, Pugatschew, Mansfield. 

There are no doubt many points of importance, both histo¬ 
rical and literary, in which we differ from the authors of this 
work. It is but justice, however, to declare that it is the pro¬ 
duction ol enlightened men, of men well acquainted, not 
only with facts, but principles, and greatly superior to general 
prejudices, whether of tlie old stamp or of the new. With 
regard to the few authors of the revolutionary times of France 
on whom they have touched, it would be ridiculous fur them 
or any one else to expect to give satisfaction. The accounts 
here of Diderot, d'Alernbeit and Hclvetius, are very favour¬ 
able ; and, as far as regards their character in society, we 
believe just. We have not so high an opinion of some parts 
of their writings as is here expressed. For example, when il 
is declared that Helvetius presented '' the incst simple, the most 
complete, and the most fully proved system of human nature 
till then known,” we are very far from joining in this eulogy. 
We consider as very erroneous, and founded on 

very partial views of the subject, though we own it is defended 
with great ingenuity and skill. But in the following sentiment 
Mce have no scruple to concur ; “ That whatever opinion any 
one adopts in regard to the princij>les of this author, he will 
alwavs retain the glory of having, far better than any of his pre¬ 
decessors, demonstrated the influence of governments on mo¬ 
rality ; of having placed, on the firmest basis of evidence, that 
proposition which was condemned by the Sorbonne, but which 
was on that account neither less true nor less imporUmt, thaX 
hy god law^ alone are men rendered virtuous.'^ 

In regard to English history the authors have followed Mr. 
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ttuitic as their guide. They have not done so wItlioUt com¬ 
paring him with others; but on most occasions they lean to 
his opiniqps. That air of moderation which he exhibits, but 
which is often more apparent than real, seems to have had 
great influence on them. In matters of criticism and taste the 
judgments here delivered, are for the most part correct and en¬ 
lightened. Upon the whole the performance has many claims 
to approbation, in regard both to its design and its execution. 


Art. IV. The Song of the Sun. A Poem of the Eleventh Cen* 
tury: from the more Ancient Icelandic Collection called theEdda^ 
Imitated by the Rev. James Beres>'ord, AM. Fellow ^ 
Merton Cotl^e^ Oxford. With a Preface^ and Short 

Account of the Author. 8 w. pp. 109 . 3 ^. 6 d. Johnson, 

180 . 5 . • 

ACCORDING to the constitution of the human mind, it 
seems evident that tlie imagination can commence its imitative 
and creative operations only upon the ioundation of some 
knowledge previously acquired. Upon this principle it would 
appear natural to suppose thai those arts, which more peculiarly 
depend on the imagination, should, in their improvementAi 
bear some pfoportuui to the progress of knowledge in general. 
There is something absurd, for instance, in the notion chat the 
powers of the poet should diminish as the materials inciease 
upon which they are to be employed. Yet in the infancy of 
knowledge, particular circumstances may be favourable to cer¬ 
tain kinds of poetry. The range of objects is narrow, but 
those may make a stronger impression, may be examined more 
minutely, and placed in a greater number of lights, than if the 
attention had been distracted by a more extended sphere of ob¬ 
servation. From poets under such circumstances, we cannot 
look for much variety, but we may expect bold imagery and 
striking description, with respect to the particular set of objects 
which have constantly, and almost exclusively, from their 
earliest years arrested their attention. But should a person in a 
more refined age apply himself to poetry alone, or a particular 
kind qf poetry, with a resolution to exceJ^^Jatr. rfig however all 
the knowledge of his time that might be intimately connected 
with his subject, it is natural to expect that his labouis should 
be more perfect in proportion to his superior advantages.^ 
There can be uo doubt that this would actually be the cast;* 
and therefore/the decay of poetry, if it could be allowed to 
have decayed, arises not from any diminution of the powers of 
the imagination, but from the temptations that offer, for excelliAfr 
in a variety of ways. These, however, are difficulties which 
tnay be easily overcome, and therefore it is not very clear how, 
vrith increasing advantages, the age of poetry should be rapidly 
declining aad almost past. Yet in the opinion of Mr. B^res- 
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ford the ** ancient and genuine fire of poetry has been so long 
' and so visibly abating in our island as to threaten its total ex¬ 
tinction.'* He is indeed so melancholy upon the occasion* 
'that though it would be easy for him to point out the causes of 
'this degeneracy of our national muse, bethinks the subject too 
dismal for discussion. They may all however, he says, be re- 

* solved into the age too late” by which Milton was discouraged. 
This same “ age too late/' it seems, threatens destruction, not 
“only to poetry, but to everything else; and we arc all ad- 
*vancing nearer to certain destruction, in proportion as we re- 
, cede from the greener period of nations, and that fortunate 

but transient crisis when mankind enjoyed the ineffable felicity 
of glorious ignorance. Genius recoils from the cold systems, 
the fJstklious refinements, and languid monotony of modern 
life, droops under formal criticism, and is disgifeted at the 
'apathy with which her voice is heard by a gay, busy, and phi¬ 
losophical world** In order therefore to be fit for genius the 
world ought to be sad, idle, and ignorant! After this dolorous 
contemplation of the misfortunes which accompany the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge, Mr. Bereslord exclaims “ what then, is 
the result? What but the unwelcome prophecy with which I 
began, that the age of English poetry, which has'so long been 
passing, will very soon he past/’ 

But though the ancient and genuine fire of poetry (we wish 
Mr. B- had explained what he means by this) be almost extinct, 
yet we were happy u> find him allow that some leluh for poetry 
nil I exists among us, and that we aic languishing for a rnrwf, 
as he calls it, of this commodity. But as wc cannot 
poetry among uiuselves to satisfy oui longing, he very projicrly 
proposes that we should resc;rt to other regions, and impuit it 
from those places where tlic auiclc abounds. This is speaking 
to our feelings at once, Wc are a commercial nation, and 
why not import poetry from Iceland as we do tobacco from 
Virginia ? Mr. Beresford is not one who proposes a tlieory 
and leaves the practice to others, lie himself was resolved to 
act upon it, and accordingly has imported the “ Song of the 

Sun” from i 

• This Song of the Sun is part of a collection of poems 
called the EJda, which were first committed to writing in the 
^teventh century, and, as some suppose, composed by Sa^mun- 
dar, a man of considerable eminence at that time. There is 
another Edda written entirely in prose, by SnoSro Sturleson, 
an Icelandic Layman of great reputation in the sixteenth cen- 
turj'. The design of this is to explain the obscurities in the 
rtylhology of the former Edda^ This Suorro-Siurleson com¬ 
posed a history of Iceland, which is considered as by far the 
best publication relative to the ancient state of Iceland.* The 

♦ See 01afiien*anil Povelsem’s Tnveli in Iceland. 
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f oetical Edda, in order to distinguish it from that of Snorro- 
turlesoti, is called the Sacmundine Edda. 

But the merits of Mr, Beresford are not confined to impor¬ 
tation, The Song of the Sun was rude, though precious, in 
the state in which he found it; and therefore he has not only 
imptrrted the raw material, but, to use his own phrase, alsa 
wanufactured it to the best of his ability for the use and plea¬ 
sure of English readers. With the original language of the 
poem he is unaetjuainted, and therefore his version is taken 
from a Latin translation, and may in fact be considered as a sort 
of manufacture. 

Like a prudent merchant, Mr. Beresford fails not to give a 
due portion o^ praise to the commodity which hd has imported ; 
and, in tlys instance, his opinion derives some strength from 
the circumstance that the Edda is certainly, in Iceland, held in 
veneration. The word Edda has a variety of different signifi¬ 
cations, but he thinks that here it is employed in its significa¬ 
tion of grandmother, intimating the antiquity of the poems. 
But whatever may he the etymology of the word Edda, Mr. 
Beresford is convinced that there can be no room for disagree¬ 
ment as to tlte merits of the particular poem which he has se¬ 
lected, And wc do not wish to quarrel with him on this sub¬ 
ject, till we liavc duly considered what these merits are. 

The plan of the poem is as follows; a deceased father is sup¬ 
posed to appear to his son in a vision, to give him a variety of 
moial instructions, atid to communicate the state of departed 
souls in the celestial and infernal regions. It opens with an 
account of a ferocious character, who however at last receives 
into his house a poor traveller, who murders his host. A bald 
description is then given of the uncertainty of friendship, and 
this is followed by another of the same kind respecting the 
baiielul effects of pleasure. Pride then is censured, and an 
example given of the mischiefs arising from an ill-placed con- 
fuleiicc. I'hesc are followed by some other moral precepts. 

1 IiA lather afterwards proceeds to relate the manner of his own 
flcdtll, the misery of the damned, and the Iwppiness of the 
blessed, which he had been permitted ..itjTJbserve and to com¬ 
municate for the instruction of his son. 

Alter the praises so liberally dispensed by Mr. Beresford, 
we cettainly expected something worthy of perusal, but ia 
vain. We mc often left to coiijccttire the meaning o the au¬ 
thor. The /rerepts arc merely some passages evidently bor¬ 
rowed fron/Scripttuc, and not always vciy aptly applied. Tjie 
exaniplsrs are dull, barren, and obscure, and the account of the 
state of departed souls appears to be a strange, insipid, and 
barbarous mixture of profane fables with the .Scripture notions 
of Heaven and Hell. Mr. Beresford must certainly have made 
au uufoitunatc choice, otherwise the reputation of the collec- 
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tion seema but little merited. It ought to be observed, bovr« 
ever, that the poem is here viewed through the medium of a 
barbarous Latin translation. 

But if the piece in itsell be of little value, it certainly hai 
not gained much by coming from Mr. Beresl'ord’s manufactory. 
The poem has furnished him with sentiments which, thou^ 
not sublime, are often abundantly extravagant. These he has 
dressed out in a manner which renders them most scdemnly 
ludicrous. Affected phrases, obsolete terms, and drawling ex¬ 
pressions, are employed to bring up the lagging verse, and to 
give the piece something like a pompous and imposing air, in 
order to veil ihe feebleness and inanity of theimatter. The 
whole (in fact appears very much like a burlesque on serious 
poetry, and conveys the same sensation to the reader that one 
might be supposed to have upon observing a monkey in a tawdry 
court dress, striving to keep a most solemn countenance and 
to imitate the gait and manner of a Spanish grandee. What 
curious horror, for instance, pervades these two stanzas, where 
$bedescription of hell commences: 

Now, hear me tell what sights assail’d mine eves. 

When to the realms of punishment I came :— 

Fust—Birds, all sear’d in hres, with conscious souls: 

Like flies they swarm'd, whirring from flame to flame. 

** Westward, on wing, huge Dragon-forms I saw, 

Dragons of Hope’—hope, eager to devour! 

All parts they throng’d, and work’d their roaring wings—— 
That Heav’n, and Hell, seem’d bursting at the stour!’’ 

The two following stanzas are not less remarkable in their 
kind. Dust was supposed by the northern nations to be the 
food of the dead, and the Latin intimates that the women were 
employed in baking dust as food for their husbands. Mr, 
Beresford has given this as he has done almost every thing el^e, 
in a way peculiar to himself t 

** The winds were dumb -, each torrent stay’d its course ;-i« 
When, sKddSP- shook mine ear a withering yell! 

Up-sent by Women, featur’d like the Fiends, 

Clawing—-their husband’s meal—the dust of Hell! 

Stones, dash’d with blood, were those black Beldams seen 
* Bolling in tragic sort; for, as they bent. 

Their hearts, gore-dropping, far out-hung to view. 

With lacerating torments rack'd and spent!” \ 

*lt is needless to multiply instances, because mmost every 
stanza is more or less liable to the objections above mehtiorred. 
There are, however, a few stanzas which Mr. Beresford 
thinks none who are alive to the grand in poetical composition, 
can read without the most ikriUing sense of their power. These 
ihrlllin| verses are as follows: 
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I saw the Sun, all faithful Star of day, 

Mournfult and wan, amidst the sounding spheres: 

J beard, far-off oppos’d, the gates of Hell 
Groan heavily, and harshly, through mine ears! 

I saw the Sun, with bloody lines drawn o'er-^ 

While verging to my fall from this terrene : 
Ten-thousand-fbld, methought, more fierce he stood. 

Than, from my hour of birth, these eyes had seen! 

I saw the Sun some Deity august 
He seem’d, as I beheld in trance sublime! 

Him, bent in veneration, I ador'd— 

My last orisons, in the world of time. 

J saw t^e Sun ;—but, in such kind he shon^, 

That all was dream!—I hark'd ! and seem’d to knoHr 
Where Gilvar’s flood, outrageous boiling down. 

Thunder’d—with mingling tides of blood—below ! 

J saw the Sun—but saw with reeling eyes;— 

Fill’d up with horror ! stiff’ning as 1 lay ! 

While more—and every moment more—my heart. 

In the last languors ling’ring, ebb’d away. 

I 

I sat# the Sun—more damp at heart ne’er saw !— 

Now trembling to my fall from upper ground: 

My tongue—a lifeless log it seem’d to lie. 

Where Death's chill gripe had froze all parts around ! 

I saw the Sun—but saw the Sun no more, 

Beyond the twilighr of that doleful day : 

To me, the dew'y vault of Heav’n was clos’d ; 

And I was gone—from sorrows call’d away.” 

For many of the expressions, such as 

■ " ■■■ ** in such kind he shone, 

** That all was dream!” 

wlilch convey but a very vague idea, if they convey any at 
4 ^, the original author, or at least the Latin translator is un- 
owbtedly answerable. The sun shone in such a manner 
tha 1 seemed to know nothing,” which is the literal transla¬ 
tion, though it may be better expres£4.«f;*^as as little meaning 
as the in such kind he shone” of Mr. Beicsfurd. But the 
awkwardness of the phraseology, such as ^\filVdup with horror” 
—“ outrageous boiling down,” which latter idea, if idea,»it«» 
may be ca^d, belongs to Mr. Beresford himself, and the bar¬ 
barous verification is to be laid to the account of the English 
manufa^rer, who has certainly contrived to weave a most 
extrawrainary web. He may even claim a patent for it as a 
new invention, for surely nothing like it was ever produced 
before. 

Having thus exhibited Mr. Beresford as a poet, it is but fair 
that the reader should also be enabled to judge of him as a critic. 
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since criticism occupies a considerable part of the volume. 
His own opinion of the above most delectable piece is expres¬ 
sed in the following terms, in perusing which the reader will 
find reason to conclude that the prose is by no means unworthy 
of the poetry: 

** Our poet invariably performs his effects, by applying the con¬ 
centrated strength of that weighty, majestic, mnscnlar simplicity, 
which, looking straight to its mark, gives down, at onre, the most 
impressive stamp upf)n the mind. There reigns, indeed, throughout 
the whole performance, a certain character of coniinandiug breviiy, 
of mournful earnestness, of awful gravity, and of hairowdng sub¬ 
limity, which, while it locks attention in fast chains, alternately 
provokes, and satrsfies, the most anxious expectation of the sequel j 
—a character, which, (to speak the truth, however adventurously,) 
is common to this, with no other human composition that'l am able 
to name. Our Teacher, as wc reverently follow him through his 
solemn range of subjects, varies his authoritative appeals to tho 
heart, and to the reason—to the fancy, and to the s<*ul—to our hopes, 
and our terrors. He delights, alarms, or astonishes the imagination 
by images, and descriptions, unconceived before, yet welcomed in¬ 
stantly by the judgment, as not less probable than strange. His 
counsels, Iiis precedents, and his warnings, momentoustas they are 
in themselves, and pow^erfully as they conduce to the purposes of 
each other, are, moreover, so tremendously enforced by his revela¬ 
tions of wrath to come, that we are constrained, at once, to shudder 
at the torments that await tlie guilty, and to bow before the Justice 
which denounces and inflicts them.—On the other hand, the soften¬ 
ing, as well as animating, influence of Hope is tried upon thobC 
iron natiiies, wdiich might have stood proof against the force of 
horror; and the Poet, having first invited the lleprobate to good¬ 
ness by human motives, either irresistibly endearing, or unanswer¬ 
ably wise, proceeds to tempt him forward, by the most ravishing 
glimpses of beatitude at the close.—In fine; he seems, as he pro¬ 
fesses, to come with a warrant from the Dead; and tells, like an 
habitant of both worlds, the secrets of Eternity.’* 

From this it would appear that Mr. Bcrcsfoid imagined aP 
critical, as well as poetical excellence, to consist in joining yy- 
gtther a set of rwohjnitr words and phrases, wdiichhc seems'to 
have consideied as the \^y perfection of sivle, without much 
regard to sense or meaning. It is in truth extremely probable 
that this poem derived its great merit in his eyes, frotn its being, 
""cici!Ibrding to his notions, a very proper vehicle for^these orna¬ 
ments ot language, and indeed, in this instance 1^* was not 
muc^h mistaken, for they certainly are more appropriate here 
than«they would be in many other cases. In manufachx^ng (to 
use his own expression) the raw material, he has vScaticred 'ovcr 
it his own peculiar ornaments with great profusion, and has 
certainly produced a most strange and uncouth piece of work. 
He has, however, pointed out a branch of commerce that may 
be valuable* Since we can relish poetry, and yet cannot grow 
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it among ourselves, it might turn out a profitable speculation 
to establish a house under the firm ot* Beresford and Co. for 
the purpose of impoiting and manufacturing poetry, and deal¬ 
ing in the said article by wholesale and retail. Wc have here 
a specimen of what may be done in this way, and Mr. Beres- 
foid has the merit of opening a lucrative trade to the commu¬ 
nity, and a source of revenue to the government. This 
speaks highly lor his patriotism. Milton, it seems, was dis¬ 
couraged by the “ age too late,*’ but at the same time furnished 
an iniquestionable proot that his apprehensions were unfounded, 
Mr. Beresford likewise complains of ilie “ age too late,** and 
if we are to judge from what he has done, must allow that 
he had good grounds tor the complaint. I'lils speaks highly 
for liis ccjnsistcncy, and so far he is superior to Milton * A re¬ 
markable instance of consistency may also be found in the 
poem itsell. The doubtful meaning of a variety of the terms 
and phrases forms, as has been observed, a striking featuic 
throughout. This has been extended even to the name, for it 
is still a matter of dispute wl^ the poem has been called The 
Sung oi the Sun.** 


Akt. V. A Cnie}al I'ji'W of the Uyitings of Ijotums, By 
Ruha^d Pnltency\ MA). Ike Second Edition^ with 

Coi rci hons^ considonhlt Addrtions^ andMemnits of the Author^ 
Rv VViM.tAM Gkouge Maton, ALD. FJLSfF.S.A. Fd* 
lorv of the Royal College, if Phydaans, and a I He ^President 
of the. Linnaan Sodtty of London. To whtch added the 
Diary of Linnirus^ written hy Uitiiself and now translated into 
Enyjishjrom the Swcdidi Manvsaipt in the possession, of the 
Ediioi, Alaivnian. London^ i8o^. 

DR. PUL'TENF.Y’S General View of the Writings of 
Linna'us, a w'ork well-known to the Natinalist, is deservedly 
eNtccincd as exhibiting, in a small compass, a concise and per- 
>^iciions analysis f>t the whole LiiunxMis’s wntings. The 
edition was [)ublished in 1781, and was so well received 
hyllic public, and so much approved of InyncMi ot science, 
that after the year 1785, there was luvi a*copv of it remaining 
unsold. But its reputation was not confined to this country 
only. It found its way also into the French language, in a 
riaiivslation published ar Paris in 1789. It is not surprisi 
ilicreforc, wTat a new edition should have made its appearance. 

I he only yliiug to be wondeied at is that it has been delayed so 
long. 

It t^s not tlic object of Dr. Piilteney to uhderlake the task 
of a biographer. His planAvas to exhibit only a General View 
oj the Writings of Liniucus. Hence he incorporated into his 
account only such particulars relative to the private life (T 
l.iniiams, as seemed necessary “ to connect in a better manner, 
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the series and occasion of his publications, to relieve the tedi. 
ousness of a bare account of books.” To this plan the editor 
-of the present edition professes to adhere, if it is not in some 
parliculats tending “ to show more exactly the progress of 
Linnaeus’s reputation and influence in the republic of science;” 
or to bring forward some important circumstance not knowit 
perhaps to the author of the work, owing to his want of the 
superior sources of information which the editor now possesses. 

He has also ventured to make a few verbal alterations, and to 
give the whole an arrangement strictly chronological—^an ar¬ 
rangement from which the author of the work seems to have 
made occasional deviations without any apparent reason. The 
editor has given* also a more detailed view of the' divisions of 
the Sy^cma Naturae and Materia Mcdica, than was exhibited 
in the former edition, considering them as of too much im¬ 
portance to be partially exhibited. The view extends likewise 
to the Amaenitates Acadeniicx, which though they cannot be 
strictly considered as the writings of Linnaeus, yet, as expres- 
sing his sentiments, and being published under his inspection, 
they arc tfiouglit to be entitled to notice in a work of this kind. 
Since Dr. Pulteney wrote, there have been new editions of 
several of Linnaeus’s works. These, of course, are now men- 
tjoned in their proper places. 

Criticisms on the Linnacan system, or on particular depart¬ 
ments of it, are occasionally, though in conformity to the plan 
of the author, but sparingly Introduced ; and the Pan Succus, 
which was annexed to the first edition is now wholly sup. 
pressed. This the editor considered as requiring more addi, 
tions and corrections than his knowledge in agriculture and 
rural economy qualified him to undertake. In the other de¬ 
partments, however, much additional matter has been intro¬ 
duced, the whole being as complete a view of the existing 
state of Linnacan literature as could well be expected, the edi¬ 
tor’s opportunities of information having been very favourable 
to the accomplishment of such a task. His access to ^‘le 
library of Sit Joseph Banks, the Mecaenasof Natural Science; 
his acquaintance wirtr-J^i'-. Diyander, one of the few surviving 

e upils of Linnaeus ; the communications with which he has 
cen favoured from Dr. Smith, possessor of the Linnacan 
*.MSS. are all mentioned by the editor as advantages which have 
enabled him to procure the most accurate and authentic infor¬ 
mation with regald to the subject of his undcrlaking|. This is 
the substance of the information which the editor gij'es us in 
his preface. But the most valuable and important sd(»rjce of 
information of which the editor has to boast is The Diary of 
Linnasus, which is annexed to the present edition. Dr. Maton 
has also prefixed to this edition some memoirs of Dr. PuL 
tency, a tribute which be felt it his duty to pay to the memory 
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of his departed friend. This testimony of regard to the 
memory of his friend is certainly very honourable to the editor* 
but not quite so convenient to the reader, who expects Lin- 
fiseus to be the personage to whom he is first to be introduced, 
and instead of that finds it to be Dr. Pulteney. We are not 
satisfied of the propriety of introducing these memoirs into the 
edition at all, and still less in the situation which they occupy ; 
not tliat we have a mean opinion of Dr. Pulteney's merits, for 
on the contrary we estimate them very highly, but because we 
cannot trace that intimate connection between the idea of Lin¬ 
naeus and that of the author of a General View of his Writ- 
itigs, whichirenders it necessary to prefix a life of that author 
to d new edition ot his work. ^ 

Dr. Pulteney, as we have already seen, does not undertake 
the task of a biographer, and with the partial object in view of 
giving only a general account of the writings of an author, 
without entering into the detail of the other incidents of his 
life, if it be proper to introduce at few of these incidenis as pos.. 
sible, then it is to be feared that a number of the additions by 
the editor of the present edition, will be found to be super¬ 
fluous. And if they are superfluous in that point of view, 
, they are superfluous also in another; for we find that most of 
the additional anecdotes introduced into the general view are 
taken from the Diary ol Linnaeus, so that, in the same vo* 
lame, the reader has the same story twice told. In short it is 
difficult to characterize the present work as it now stands. It 
is neither a life of the author nor merely an account of his 
writings, but something between the two, a tertium ^1/7^ which 
you cannot well describe. Shall we cal) it a variety which has 
not yet got a name ? If botanists were in want of a new sub- 
ject of analogy to illustrate the doctrine of the sexes of plants 
from bybred productions, thev might here be supplied with 
one. A writer sets out with the view of giving an account of 
author*s works, but without entering into the detail of the 
iVcidcnts of his life. The work is well received and the edi¬ 
tion all sold off. A new edition is wanted, and is undertaken 
by a writer who interweaves with thc'Onginal work a variety of 
the incidenis of the author’s life. It is not yet completely a 
life, nor is it merely a view of the author’s writings; it is a 
variety produced by a commixture of the two. So the gWW 
of one spates of plant being impregnated with the pollen of 
another, Produces a variety which is different from both. But 
the be^ of it is that the variety thus obtained is generally 
better than either of tlie species from which it has sprung. 
Mr. Knight has shewn by a number of decisive experiments, 
that improved varieties ot every fruit and esculent plant may he 
obtained by means of this process. And why not improved 
varieties of books ? 


4 
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. But although we have thus expressed an opinion which may 
not seem very favourable to the additions in general; yet we 
can point out instances in which their propriety must be evi¬ 
dent. We may mention that w'hich relates to the writing of 
the Critica Botanica in which the editor introduces an account 
of the motives by which Linnxus had been influenced to un- 
dertake the work, and which is not to be found in the first edi¬ 
tion. 

The advantage of the verbal alterations wc have not always 
been able to discover. The stile of the editor is more pom- 
pous than that ot the author, but pomposity is not the best or¬ 
nament of stile. In short we do not perceive that there is 
much to admire fcither in the stile of the one or the other. It 
possesscsSndeed one radical excellence, but it is an excellence 
which we have a right to expect, that is perspicuity. The first 
sentence of the work is a good example of the inelegant and 
clumsy stile, bordering also upon the confused. In the first 
edition it is found thus. “ Charles Von Linne, the son of a 
Swedish divine, was born May 24, 1707, at llashult in the 
province of Smaland, in Sweden, of which place his father 
had the cure when this son was born, but was Koon*>after pre¬ 
ferred to the living of Stenbrohult, in the same province, where 
dying at the age of 70 he was succeeded in his cure by another 
son.” This is one ot the complctcst jumbles that ever a poor 
reader was puzzled with, and is one of the few exceptions to 
the perspicuity ot stile to be met wdth in this work. The au- 
thor is to be pitied that cannot make a better introductory sen¬ 
tence than this. The editor saw its deficiency and accordingly 
re-modelled it in his own way, and vet we think lie lias not 
succeeded in giving it either elegance or pci^picuity. It is as 
follows: “ Carl Linnaeus was born Mav 2*j, 1707, at Rasliulr, 
in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, wheie his father at 
that time resided as comministcr (but lie was alterwards Ikistoi 
or Rector) of the parish ot Stenbrohult.” 'Fhis is certainly the 
least bad of the two and that is all that can be said for it. > 

It occurred to in the perusal of the work that there 
more space occupied, more of detail given, in relating the 
account ot the travels ot the pupils ol Linnanis, than seemed 
to be consistent with the plan of the undertaking. The intor- 
is no doubt very useful but it is not in its proper place, 
A writer is not to attempt to comprise all that is necir.;Sdry to he 
known in one volume. But although we have poinl^ed out a 
few e^xceptions to the general character of the work, rf:jd a few 
Instances in which there Is yet room for Improvement, W^yi-will 
not withhold from it that commendation vvliicli it jusdy de¬ 
serves. It exhibits a clear and compendious view in ihe com¬ 
pass of one volume, of the numerous and vaiious puhlicailons 
of the most celebrated naturalist the woild ever saw, and is 
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valuable not only on account of its informing the reader of the 
title and contents of the different works, but also on account 
of its occasional criticisms on these works, by which means 
the reader is enabled also at the same time to form a judgment 
of their value and importance, and of their merits and defects. 
If these criticisms had been more frequent, and more minute, 
we think they would have added still more to the value ot the 
work. As it is, it is a work of very considerable utility, and 
of which a second edition can scarcely fail to be acceptable to 
the public. 

The Dissertationes contained in the Amaenitates Academicir, 
are also included in the general view, though they cannot, 
strictly speaking, be ascribed to Linnaeus. They were com¬ 
posed however, by his pupils, and may be *conside^’ed as ex¬ 
pressing his sentiments. We cannot in this place give even a 
list of their titles. But they compose ten volumes, of wJiich 
seven were published under the immediate inspection of Lin¬ 
naeus, and the lest after his death. The only remark wortliy 
of notice which occurred to us in perusing the account which 
is hcie given of them, relates to the twenty-seventh paper, 
entitled, Semina Muscorum. Resp. P- T. Bergius. The ic- 
mark of t)r. Pulteney is, that Bergius has thrown considerable 
light on the subject; but that much more has been done since 
the time that he wrote. 

Dr. Matou, by way of making all very clear, and shewing 
liis acquaintance with the later works on the subject, refers the 
reader to Hcdwig’s Fundamentum Historic Naturalis Musec'- 
rum Frondosonim, considering it as now established that the 
tribe of the Mosses has, with very lew exceptions, male and 
female flowers cither on the same or distinct plants; and that 
what LinuiPtis called anthcrae arc really seed-vessels. This 
may be all true enough : but, in tact, he adds, Withering in¬ 
forms us. But. Ar. 1792, Vol. III. p. 21, that by sowing the 
particles which these appendages contain, he repeatedly pro¬ 
cured a crop of young mosses in all respects similar to their 
jVarents. Now wc must take the liberty of intorming Dr, 
Maton that we think he has been led into a mistake with regard 
to the passage to which he here alluded. Dr. Withering is not 
giving an account of experiments or observations made by him¬ 
self. He is only repeating what has been said by Hedwig. 
He does riot indeed give it as a quotation, that is, he docL^tfr. 
prefix the usual mark ol quotation, and this to be sure i> a 
circumstance which is apt to mislead the reader, especially d 
he haj^iisto have a short memory. But it the reader \YiIl be 
at tlTe trouble of looking back a few pagesi he will find that 
Withering alter stating the general character of mosses as given 
by Schreber, adds, but we shall now introduce some nioie 
particular remarks from Hodwig himself/* All that follows is 
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merely a translation from Hedyrig, even wj^en he speaks in tbd 
first person, which he does several times. And this we believe 
to have been the misleading circumstance. 

It now remains to give some account of Linnxus’s Diary. 

At the latter end of the year 1799, M. Fredenheim, son of 
Dr. Menander Archbishop of Upsala, conveyed, on certain 
conditions, to Robert Gordon, Esq. merchant at Cadiz, a va¬ 
riety of manuscripts to be printed in England. In consequence 
of the death of Mr. Gordon, however, the publication did not 
take place in the manner intended, and the manuscripts de¬ 
volving to that gentleman’s executors were disposed of by 
them to the publisher of this volume, but not without the heirs 
of M. Fredenheim having been duly acquainted .whh all the 
circumstances of‘the transaction. Besides a number of Ictlcis 
written t^ith Linnaeus’s own hand to Dr. Menander, apd some 
other papers, there is a folio manuscript book, containing 
about eighty pages in the Swedish language, and entitled Vita 
Caroh hnncd." 

It appears that this manuscript had been sent by Linnaeus to 
Archbishop Menander in the year 1770, with directions to 
erase, alter and iMpro sua sapientia. from the account which 
is given of this diary in the title-page of the present edition one 
would suppose that it was written with Linnaeus’s own hand. 
The fact, however, turns out to be that it was only dictated by 
him, and in some places interlined and corrected by himself. 
“The hand-writing is for the most part Dr. Lindwall’s a pupil 
of Linnaeus. But different hands are discoverable.” 

Such is the history of the Diary, from its origin to the pre- 
lent times, and we consider it as a very curious and interesting 
document: perhaps it was not origitiallv intended to be ever 
made public. But it is on that account the more valuable, as it 
expresses the sentiments of the author without reserve, unfolds 
the secret labyrinth and recesses of the heart, and devclopcs a/rai/ 
in the character of Linnaeus which was formerly, pet haps, not 
generally known. This trait is his vanity which has surprised 
us not a little. If it had been the Diary of a writer of inferio/ 
merit, or of a man of a weak mind we should have expected 
something of this"kind*m it, or at least should not have been 
siirpfised to find it. But in the private diary of Linnieus, the 
prince of Naturalists and glory of his age, we did not expect 
^■ifViUfind him grasping at the bubble of self-applause. It is to 
be remembered, however, that every man has his TVeak side, 
and this, alas! appears to have been Linnaeus's. There is one 
thing, however, to be said for him. He was conscious of ,iij 
and tftat is more than every one is. Wlien he sent tlidTna- 
niiscript to Archbishop Menander, it appears that he could not 
help blushing tor himself, and found it necessary to apologize 
a little for his weakness. In a letter to the Aiciibishop dat^d 
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Upiala, Jj^n. 29th, 1762, he says, “ I have drawn up my own 
panegyric, and tound that propna laus sordet, 1 should never 
nave shown it to any body in the world, except to the only one 
of all my friends who has been unalterably such from times in 
which 1 was in less advantageous circumstances. If you 
should be pleased to extract any thing from it my dear friend, 
it would attract notice when coming from such a pen as yours* 
I am quite ashamed to lay it before you, and should never have 
done so, had I not been convinced of your friendship and uni- 
form sincerity." And this, to be sure, is just as good an apo¬ 
logy as could possibly be ntade. It is plain, however, that he 
wanted to have it published, and yet did not wish to be directly 
concerned in it. But his fuend the archbishop did all for him 
that he could. He translated a considerable p^t ot it^into the 
Latin lar^uage, but was prevented from completing it by his 
death. The remaining part was translated into English since 
it has been in the possession of Dr. Maton by a Mr, Trollius, 
a Swede now resident in London. And yet even in spke of 
its radical and original sin of vanity, the Diary of Linnaeus is 
still our best source of information with regard to the particu¬ 
lars of hii life. It is certainly the most authentic. And with 
regard to the traits of vanity whicli it discovers we are not in- 
^ dined to find much fault with it. Perhaps it was this very 
principle that impelled him to undertake the labour and under¬ 
go the fatigues of the travel and the study from which he de¬ 
rived his knowledge and reputation. Perhaps it should be 
called the love oi tame, and then it will appear even com¬ 
mendable. Iiulecd, we do not consider even the most extra¬ 
vagant ot the compliments which Linnaeus pays himself to he 
beyond what he really deserves from the opinion of mankind; 
but coming from his own lips and his own pen they sound and 
look odd indeed. He does not, however, disguise the circum¬ 
stances of disLicss under which he laboured in the early part of 
his life, and the sad shiiis he was put to on some occasions. 
W^ut the perverse and untractable reader will be for imputing 
ev“n this also to his vanity. It is impossible, however, to 
please every body and the writer who attemptj^ it will, perhaps, 
plcdse none- One thing, we think, C-very reader will allow, 
that it is written in a clear, concise and lively style exhibiting 
the grand outlines of the life of the author in the most inte¬ 
resting and engaging light. 

Having premised these observations on this interesting Diary, 
we proceed to give a few extracts from it; 

Carl^innseus was brought into the world between the hours of 
twelve and one in the night, dividing the and J 3 th O. S. (by 
which It leems we are to understand the ‘Hth) of May, 1707 -—a de¬ 
lightful season of the year; in the Calendar of Flora, being between 
the (DODths of frondescence and florescence. The same thing that ie 
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said of a poet, Nascitur, non fit, may be said without impropriety of 
our botanist. From the very time that he first left his cradle, he 
almost lived in his father's garden which was planted with some of 
the rarer shrubs and flowers, and thus were kindled before he was 
well out of his mother’s arms, those sparks which shone so vividly 
all his life-time, arid latterly burst into such a flame. All ihc 
child’s powers, both of body and mind, conspired to make him an 
excellent Natiirnl Ili.-'torian. Besides his relcntivcness of memory, 
he had an astonishing quickness of sight.”— 

” In J717 he entered the trivial scliool of Wexio, where the 
masters, recording to the custom of the times, preferred stripes 
and punishments 10 admonitions and enrourngements.” 

In I 7 L*() his father came to Wexio hoping to hear a very flat¬ 
tering account oi^his beloved son’s progress. IhU tlifngs happened 
fjuite oll^?rvvise. It was thought fit to advise ihe failier to put his 
son apprentice to some tailor or shoemaker, in prcfeiencL^io incur¬ 
ring any fiiriher expenee towards giving hiiu a learned education 
for which he seemed evidently unfit.”— 

In 1707, ho went to complete his eduention at the nnivertily. 
He lodged in the house of Dr Stoba’us, from whose library he pro¬ 
cured books by means of Koulas a fellow student. He passed 
whole nichts in rendincr them. But Stobrens’s mother who was 
very old and a bad sleeper, saw Linna-ns’s caudle ronstanfly burning, 
and being afiaid ot lire, desired her son to chide Linnaeus for hi.'* 
carelessness. Two nights afterw^avds about eleven o'cloil; Siobans 
st</le into T.inn.'cus's npnitmont, ex|)ecting (o find him sound a-’.ccp, 
but to his astonishment he fonnd him ponng t)vcr liis bo(»ks. Being 
asked uhy he did not go to bed, and liow he |)rocuied bis hooks, 
Linn«Tiis was oblisrcd to confess t*verv thin*’-—But btobrCUbga\e 
him afterwards fn?e access to his books."— 

In 17 -'’^ be went to the ani\ersity of Tpsal. But his parents 
were so ill nWo to support the expenees of their R'>n’s edneitioii that 
they could scarcely afford to give him two lumdred silver dollars, 
(eight pounds sterling), wliich sum, they told him, was all he was 
to expect. In a short time he fonnd his ])ockels (piite empty with¬ 
out any likely means ot ohtaiinng a livelihood, ilt wa-i obliged to 
trust to chance for a meal, and in the arti* ie <jt drese, wa^ driven to^ 



cobler.” ** 

In 17 ^'^- he tiavelleJ through Lapland at tlie expence of the 
Society of Upsala,” 

In 17 !■> he commenced his tour to Holland, Tngland, and 
France, with only lltleen pouiuia sterling in hiu pockcl^jll his pro¬ 
perty ! In Hollfliid he obtained the friendsliip of Boerhaavc, whose 
last words to Linmrus, in his last illness, deservt^ to be remarked-^ 
‘ I h«ve lived my time out, and iny days are at an end. 1 have done 
every thing that was in my power. May God protect thee with 
M'hom this duty remains. What the wmrld required of me it has 
got, but from thee it expects much inoi.e. Farewell, my dear 
Linnaeus!' 
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^ In 174^1 obtained the grant of the Professorship of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine at Upsala.” 

''In 1751 be described the Queen’s Museum at Drotningbolm. 
Their M^esties permitted Linnaeus to be in their private company 
the whole day. The conversation turned wholly on Natural History, 
Count Tissin was, likewise, partial to this science. His Countess 
loved botany. Thus it seemed as if Linnaeus bad raised the science 
from nothing to its utmost extent—to be loved and cultivated by the 
greatest people—-nay, even by royalty itself!—What greater proof 
could there be of his diligence ? 

" In 1758 he was dubbed a Knight of the Polar Star, by his 
Majesty’s own hand, an honour never before conferred on any 
Doctor.” 

" The sexes of plants which have been sometimes maintained 
and sometimes denied, he proved in so clear a manner tlfat all hig 
adversaries were silenced, and who could do it better than Linnaeus ? 
for he had examined all known plants—an undertaking that required 
a man’s whole time.” 

" Prolepsis, the discovery of Linnaeus, shows how the buds of 
trees contain, within themselves, all the parts that will come for¬ 
ward within five years from the evolution of the leaf to the com¬ 
pletion of the flower. No one has been allowed to penetrate the 
secret receives of nature but lannxus, who has deserved equally 
^weil of all her three kingdoms!” 

" Whoever wishes to see Linnaeus’s nice discrimination and clear 
manner of writing ought to read his introduction to the System^t 
Naturae, and the whole of its three kingdoms with their classes— 
then let it be said who has composed any thing similar.”— 

** Most of his dissertations are filled with rare, remarkable, or 
original matter, and it is on this account that they have been so 
much in request, and printed in the Amaenitates!” 

f*rom these specimens, extracted from the Diary, the reader 
will be able to judge of the propriety oi our observations; and 
having detained him so long with the memoirs of Linnseus, we 
shall be veiy brief in what regards Dr. Pulieney. 

* Dr. Richard Pulteney was born at Loughborough in Lelces 
tershire, on the 17th Feb. 1730- At an early period of his life 
he was put apprentice to an apothecary, and'discovct'cd even 
then a predilection for the study of Natural History. At the 
end of his apprenticeship, he was induced to commence prac¬ 
tice at Leicester. But his success not being adequate to 
expectations,.he turned his attention to study. The vehicle oi 
his first literary performances was the Gentleman s Magazine, 
to which, for a number of years, he was in the constant habit tif 
sending communications chiefly on botanical subjects, by wfucli 
means he became known to several oi the most dlstirgiiislied 
literary characters of the time. He was now advised to apply 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and with this view he 
repaired to £di.nburgh, where he obtained his diploma 1764. 
VoL. T. N 
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His next object was that ot settling in London. But a medical 
vacancy occurring at Blandford in Dorsetshire, he relinquished 
the metropolis for this situation. In the year 1779 he married. 
In 1781 ne published his General View of the Writings ot 
Linn*us, of which the public is now presented with a second 
edition. In 1790 he published his Sketches of the Progress of 
Botany in England, and in the succeeding part of his life a 
variety of smaller publications which we cannot at present 
particularise. He died of an inflammation in the lungs on the 
13th of Oct. 1801. 

Art. VI. Conversations on Chemistry ; in xohich the Elements ^ 
that Science ^rejamiltarly explasntd and illustrated by Expen- 
mentf- tvols. i2mo, lor. Longman & Co. 1806. 

THE present publication is the work of a lady, w'lio, as far 
as we know, is the first female that has ever favoured the 
world with any thing like a system of chemistrv’. Now, al¬ 
though scientific knowledge is not exactly what the eye looks 
for and the heart desires in woman, yet it cannot be said to be 
incompatible either with the moie showy and fashionable of 
female accomplishments, or with the more important of female 
duties. Many people, however, are of a tliffcrcnt opinion, 
and will tell you that the female mind is not endowed with a 
capacity for scientific investigation, and if it is, that it is inexpe¬ 
dient to cultivate that capacity. Perhaps our ancestors were of 
this opinion. In their public institutions for the advanrement 
of science there was no room left for the admission of females. 
But the moderns think and act differentiy in tins respect. 'I'he 
author of the conversations now before us deriveti her know¬ 
ledge of the subject, or at least was directed to the study of it, 
chiefly from the Lectures on Chemistry, delivered at the Royal 
Institution ; as her knowledge of the subject extended, her 
love of the science increased, and in her zeal for its advance¬ 
ment “ she thought it might be useful for beginners, as well as 
satisfactory to herself, to trace the steps by which slie acquired 
her Utile stock of chemical knowledge, and to record, m the 
form of dialogue, those ideas which she iiad first derived from 
conversation.” The design was certainly laudable. Has it 
been exetu'ed with success ■’ ' 

■» The method adopted in tl»e prosecution of the plan is to 
treat, first, Of Simple Bodies, and secondly, Of Compound 
Bodies. Tlie first volume professes to treat of the former; 
the,second of the latter. Ttie propriety of the general division 
of the subject will certainly not be questioned, as the mind 
muitt undoubtedly proceed with most ease from that which Is 
more simple, to that which is more complex. But we do not 
think that tlie division has been .strictly adhered to, or even 
much attended to'. It is announced indeed, at the beginning. 
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bm neglected in the progress of the work. For there is 
sciircely a simple substance introduced, that the author does 
not at the same time treat, even copiously, of the com- 
poiyids which it forms, and the combinations into which it 
enters. 

“ Mrs. B—, who is demonstrator, opens the fifth conversa* 
tion, which tieats of oxygen and nitrogen, by saying, “ To 
day we shall examine the chemical properties of the atmos- 
pheie—we shall analyze it, and consider its component parts 
separately.'' But is not this plainly introducing a compound 
siihstancc in a division which professedly treats only of simple 
bodies, and in a section of it which at the most includes but 
two oi tlie ’component parts of the substance in question ? 
Wc could point out many more instances of the same kind; 
but the present is enough ; for we do not wish to criticise with 
severity a work which is written with modesty, and which is far 
from being destitute of merit. Wc will only add that a divi¬ 
sion can be ol no use if it is not adhered to. We do not pre¬ 
tend to find fault with the author for introducing ammonia 
among the simple bodies, although it is certainly known to be a 
compound. ^ The reasons which arc assigned for its introduc¬ 
tion arc to us satisfactory. 

• So much for the general division of the work. We will 
now proceed to the inferior departments. The simple bodies 
are treated of in eleven conversations. 

In i\it first conversation the author, after combating some 
prejudices entertained against the study of chemistry, proceeds 
to explain its real object, and its real importance to mankind. 
But tlic illustrations concerning the composition and decompo¬ 
sition of bodies, and the laws of chemical affinity, are certainly 
piemature. 

Light and heat which are the subject of the three following 
conversations, may be considered as very judiciously chosen 
to begin the detail of simple substances, because the learner is 
alieatly acquainted with at least some of their ptoperties, and 
will have the less difficulty in comprehending the rest. The 
subject, however, is a very complicated one, and required 
much minuteness and precision of detail to make it at all intel¬ 
ligible, so that if the author has not in all cases succeeded^ the 
reader will perhaps be inclined to attribute the want of siicce£3'' 
parjly to the rmture of the subject itself. 

Light is discussed in a lew words as being but imperfectly 
understood; but heat is treated of at great length under the 
heads of free caloric, specific heat, latent heat,'chemical hcdt- 
Tlie term heat is objected to, although it is frequently used, 
because, says the writer, it signifies, strictly speaking, only the 
sensation produced by caloric on animated bodies, and not a 
modification of caloric itself. But heat signifies, strictly speak- 
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ing, and properly speaking, not only the sensation produced 
caloric, but also the cause of that sensation. The objection 
therefore is easily got the better of. We think the term che¬ 
mical heat is more objectionable, because it seems to suggest a 
separate species of heat, while in fact it denotes only a particular 
modihcation. 

To elucidate the nature of steam, Mrs. B. has occasion to 
enter into some explanation respecting the nature of solution, 
in which we think she has not been very happy and not very 
correct. Solution, she says, takes place whenever a body is 
melted in a fluid, for then the body is reduced to such a minute 
state of division Iw the fluid, as to become invisible in it, and 
to partake ol i's fluidity. But there are bodies Which may be 
uielted<in a fluid without being reduced to a minute state ot di¬ 
vision, without becoming invisible, and without paftakine of 
its fluidity, at least in an equal degree. The fusible metal of 
chemists is an example of this, which melts in boiling water, 
but docs not by any means constitute a solution. “ But,*’ says 
Mrs. B. “ there are two kinds of solution, a simple solution 
and a chemical solution. Salt dissolved in water is an example 
of the first—a metal dissolved in an acid is an example of the 
second. The first it seems is not a chemical combination at 
all.” What then is it ? Not certainly a mechanical mixture 
for they cannot be separated by mechanical means. The dis¬ 
tinction, thcrciore, we conclude, is not well-founded. 

The flfth and sixth conversations treat of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen gases. They suggest no particular observations. 
The seventh conversation treats of sulphur and phosphorus; 
the eighth of carbone ; the ninth of metals; the tenth of alka¬ 
lies ; and the eleventh of earths: amongst which the author 
still retains agustine, although its existence as a simple earth is 
at best doubtful. 

The second volume treats of compound bodies and of tiie 
laws of chemical afliiiity, exemplified in the mineral kingdom, 
by the formation ot the different acids and salts; in the vege¬ 
table kingdom by the composition and decomposition of vege¬ 
tables ; and in Ihe animal kingdom by the composition of ani¬ 
mals, the functions of their different organs, and the final de¬ 
composition of all animal substances. 

M,- Upon the wliole it is a book which we have no hesitation in 
recohimending to all such as are entering upon the study of 
chemistry, and who wish to have the usejul mixed with a little 
of the sweet. Tlicy will find Mrs. B. to be a very intelligent 
inslructor, and -Emily and Caroline to be very attentive pupils. 
The dialogue is in general lively and spirited, and if it is but 
Seldom elevated, it is never flat. 
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Art. VII. The Mysteries of Neutralization; or, the British 

Navy Vindicated from the charges of Injustice and Oppression 

towards Neutral Flags. By John Brown, of Great Yar¬ 
mouth. 4^. pp. 160. London, 1806. Jordan & 

Maxwell. 

THIS is a performance on the same subject of which we had 
occasion to treat at some length, in our Number for December 
last, when reviewing a Discourse, entitled “ War in Disguise; 
or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags.” What we there advanced 
will enable us to shorten our remarks on the present occasion; 
and will onljj impose upon us the necessity ot requesting the 
attention of our readers to the principles which we there pro¬ 
posed. is the same general view of the subject whicll! is here 
presented, and in the strongest colours the author's utmost 
powers enable him to paint. His object is to persuade us, that 
under the shade of neutral navigation, the commerce and navi¬ 
gation of our enemies are carried on to a great extent; that our 
interests arc by that means most violently injured ; and that our 
duty is to put a stop, with all expedition, to such pernicious 
proceeding.**. 

To this general view the observations and arguments, ad- 
*duced in the above-mentioned review, are directly applicable ; 
and without any repetition we shall satisfy ourselves with refer¬ 
ring to what was there advanced. But our former author con¬ 
fined himself almost entirely to the fraudulent colonial traffic 
carried on by means of the neutral flags; whereas the present 
writer treats chiefly of what is European. He therefore com¬ 
municates additional information, and that of no insignificant 
importance ; which suggests some conclusions deserving more 
attention than they will probably receive. Besides, the subject 
itself is at this moment one of the most deeply interesting 
which can engage the attention of a true patriot. Our country 
lies under a grievous prejudice as abusing her naval power. 
She is accused by her enemies as the tyrant of the seas; and 
even those of her neighbours, who are the least unfavourably 
inclined towards her, admit instead ot repelling the accusation. 
The odium is general, and it is also strong. That we are detested 
by almost every maritime nation, is a fact now too flagrant to 
be denied. This author states it strongly, as in favour of hi»-* 
argument. What may be the cause of this is surely an inquiry 
which we are deeply interested to make. It cannot be doubted 
that it is a situation most undesirable, a situation from whjeh 
many pernicious effects mu.st necessarily flow.' Is it in our 
power to alter the case, by opening the eyes of our neighbours 
if their prejudices are unfounded ? Or in truth are we a good 
deal to blame, and have we some things of importance in our 
conduct to reform, if we would be looked upon with very be- 
jpevolcnt regard by the nations around us ? 
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When such is the state of this questioni and when so great 
is its importancCi it is not without pain we perceive unen¬ 
lightened performances like this, ana the one we previously 
mentioned, (of which the authors are totally incapable of com-r 
prehending the general interests of a great nation, and see no¬ 
thing but m one contracted point of view,) issuing forth so ra- 
pidly, and amid such blazes of zeal; because it has too gene- 
rally happened that the advice of such men has been taken, in 
affairs of which they are wretchedly qualified to judge—the in¬ 
terfering interests of nations, and complicated questions of 
state. Nor are we altogether sure but that by clamour it is now 
intended to prefipitate the nation into measuresv from which 
she may find, when it is too late, that she has reaped Injury and 
disappointment; while to individuals only has accrued a sordid 
and fraudulent advantage. It is tar, however, fiom oar inten¬ 
tion to impute any but the purest motives to the author of this 
discourse; who writes witlj that air oi simpliciiy and sincerity 
which convinces us he firmly believed as lie wrote. Whether 
his own interests are connected with the condemnation of neu¬ 
tral or pretended neutral property we know not, though we 
suspect that they are; but we are well assured, however this 
may be, that he truly believes the interests of his country to be, 
intimately connected with it. Yet wliilc wc acquit Mr. Brown, 
we know well there is a multitude of others who think of no¬ 
thing but their own gains in the representations which they 
make on this subject; and are easy to what extent their countiy 
may be injured, provided a proper stream of gold and silver is 
all the while fl(»wing into their pockets. 

We wish to communicate, in as narrow a space as we can, 
an idea of the facts which form the subject of Mr. Brown’s 
complaints, and which he thinks so enormous an evil- “ At 
Emden,” says he, “ Leer, Papenburg, Oldenburg, Grietzyl, 
Varcl, Norden, Altona, Hamburgh, North Bergen, &c. arc 
upwards of one hundred neutralizing establishments, formed 
for the sole purpose of covering, by fraudulent documents, the 
vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of the bel¬ 
ligerent powxrs/*—“ The lowest general computation,'* he 
says, “ of the number of vessels bearing th^ Prussian flag, but 

ng the property of subjects of belligerent powers, is two 
thousand, and the highest diru thousand sail sq that at a me¬ 
dium computation there are 2500 sail of our enemies’ merchant- 
nicn under this single flag, plowing the ocean, at a time when 
we* so often hear in parliament that we engross the maritime 
commerce of the world! “ At this hour,” he says, •* there is 
pne establishment in Emdcn which has no less than two h jn- 
DREfl SAIL OF ENEMIES VESSELS navigating as its property un~ 
^er false papers; and has safely conducted hostile property into 
hoi(tilc ports to the value of a million sterling. 
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The mode of conducting this business is abundantly simple 
and abundantly aure. There are fictitious sales, and various 
kinds of fictitious transactions by which French vessels, for 
example, and French property, may be made to appear as 
Prussian vessels and Prussian property; and the one hundred 
establishments mentioned above are formed for the purpose of 
carrying on tliis neutralizing process. It is pretty evident what 
an amount of business, and what a number of vessels must be 
required to support so many establishments. The author tells 
us that cargoes of the greatest value to and from the enemies’ 
settlements in the East, the Cape of Good Hope, the West 
Indies, &c.*are expedited in this manner. One neutralizing 
contrivance we may give as a sample “ Evefy Duic^ vessel,” 
says theautlior, “ intended for neutralization, is nominally sold 
by the proprietor to the neutralizer, and a regular deed of sale 
is signed by the owner, by means of which the claim for neu¬ 
tral papers is legalized, and receipts for the purchase-money 
are given, the same as though such were real acts of sale. In 
cases of large and valuable vessels, to give such fraudulent 
transactions a greater air of validity, they are frequently sold 
by public*auctiuu, and bought in again by some broker, for ac- 
^ count of the owner, in the name of the neutralizer. This 
manoeuvre is invariably practised by the merchants who now 
conduct the import and export trade for the Dutch East India 
Company, when any of their ships are meant to be sent to sea 

under cover of the Prussian or any other neutral flag.-An 

annual tribute is invariably paid to the neutralizers for the en« 
joyment of the privileges arising from maritime neutrality, 
which tribute money is technically and locally termed ‘ protectic 
geld,’ varying in amount according to the size and value of the 
ship; but in some cases two per cent on the amount of the 
freights is given to the neutralizers, instead of any stipulated 
sum: and, as soon as the conditions are agreed upon, an in- 
strument is usually prepared and interchanged, by which the 
owner binds himself to pay to the neutralizer the aqnual tri¬ 
bute, and the expences attending any claim ol restitution, &c.; 
and the neutralizer binds himself, in case of capture or deten¬ 
tion, to claim restitution in the same manner as though the pro¬ 
perty was bona fide his own, on condition that all cxpences 
thereby occasioned be defrayed by the proprietor. The ntfi- 
tralizer is atways allowed a commission of one or two per cent, 
on the nominal purchase-money, or upon such portion of it as 
may be agreed on ; which allowance is repeated wheneveg he is 
called upon, and does nominally sell the vessel to the real 
owner, or any person he may appoint.”——“ As soon as a ship is 
neutralized, the pretended owner gives to the real owner, or 
his agent for him, a deed called a ‘ Renversal' in which the 
neutralizer formally and explicitly avows, that he never by any 
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means, direct or indirect, paid or caused to be paid, the whole 
or any part of the purchase money mentioned in the deed of 
sale, or transport^ in any way whatever; the wkoU being 
merely a nominal saie^ made to procure the benefits of neutrality fior 
the said ship ; and the neutralizers solemnly promise to deliver 
up the same to the proprietor, whenever called upon, all fair 
expences and their commissions being first duly discharged. 
Indeed so cautious are our enemies to secure their own shipping 
interest, that in many instances the owner, who is an enemy, 
is required, at the time of making these false sales, to give his 
own bond or security to the government, that his vessel shall 
be returned at the peace.” , 

Even^he coasting trade of France is carried on in this man¬ 
ner by the vessels of France to the most completa degree. 
Hear what our author says on this subject: 

The whole commerce of France, Flanders, and Holland, and a 
great part of that of Spain, is covered by neutralizers, to and from 
the colonies, as well as from one hostile port to another, exclusive 
of the numerous cargoes sent to Emden and I^er, to be expedited 
thence to eveiy" quarter of the globe. Previous to the blockade of 
the French channel ports, not less than two hundred saiL of vessels 
were constantly employed in lading cargoes of wines, brandies, &c. 
at Bourdeaux, Nantesy lAboarne, and other ports of the south of ’ 
France, as Prussian property, and discharging them at the northern 
ports. Those cargoes were always landed at those ports where the 
largest armaments were collected. One contract of 40,000 tons of 
wine and brandy, on account of the French government, got safe 
to the destined ports, almost without molestation. The price for 
the neutralizing such cargoes is one per cent^ if they arrive in safety 
at a French port; one and a haif if they arrive at Emden, and are 
thence sent to Holland, Brabant, or Prance; two pw cent. \f taken, 
reclaimed, and the restitution obtained. A certificate of property 
duly attested in three languages, whether for a cargo or a cask, costs 
J/. lAs. sterling,’* 

The naral stores purchased in the Baltic on account of the 
French government, for the year 1804, are said to have amounted to 
eighty millions of litres. Mr- Van der Hoeven, of Amsterdam, and 
Mr. Van der Hoeven, of Antwerp, were the principal agents for 
the French marine, who were indemnified for their advancements 
and acceptances by the Dutch treasury.** 

^ There were, during the last summer, from one hunrlrnl to one 
hmdred and Ji/ly D 7 itvh Jishing vmch out at sea, cove red by false 
papers, and neutral colours, of which the value taken on an ave- 
xage, their nets, salt, tons, 8:c. included, w»s not less than two 
thous(md poiwds sterjing ench -y and the profits of which, taken one 
with another, clear from all deductions, may fairly be estimated at 
one thousand pounds sterling, each vessel, per season! Thus, for a 
tribute of about three thousand pounds sterling pi t annum, paid to the 
ditFerent neutralizers, one hundred and fifty vessels, navigated by 
tuo thousand mariners and fishermen, ploughed the ocean to and 
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from the porti of Holland in full security. A capital of three hun^ 
dred thousand pounds is kept in circulation, and yields the country a 
nett profit of fifty per cent, per annum!” 

These statements our author accompanies by documents 
which to a great degree support them. For our own part we 
have not the smallest doubt that the facts are as great, as they 
are. here represented ; indeed it appears to us that the author is 
not aware of the full extent or the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch commerce, which is carried on by various artifices. 
But we are well pleased that he has brought forward so many 
facts; not, however, on account of the object which the au¬ 
thor has in \(icw, to put an end to this commerce, which we 
regard as utterly impracticable, and which to 'attempt^ would 
produce ,the most pernicious consequences. We are well 
pleased with them on account of a most important question of 
state, of which many people have a very erroneous notion, but 
which those facts contribute greatly to clear up. 

With regard to the fancy of our author that we could put a 
stop to this commerce of our enemies, by proper strictness ami 
severity exercised toward the neutral flags, we should tliinktliat 
no man in (the least acquainted with the infinite means of de¬ 
ception in so extensive and complicated a concern, and who is 
'capable ot one moment’s sober reflection, could seriously ad¬ 
vance such an opinion. It appears to us that we may safely 
leave the contradiction of this opinion with the good sense of 
our readers, forbearing to detain them with any proof. It is 
impossible to conceive any testimony of the genuineness of 
neutral property, which may not be counterfeited by otir ene¬ 
mies so exactly, that it would be impossible to detect it without 
scrutinies so rigid, as would at once put an end to neutral 
commerce. In truth it requires but a very moderate degree of 
penetration applied to the subject to sec that the question comes 
exactly to this ; Whether we will allow the navigation of our 
enemies to be carried on under the shelter of neutral navigation; 
or, on the other hand, say that whenever Great Britain is at 
war there shall be no neutral navigation ; that every ship which 
comes upon the ocean must cither be our friend or our foe. It 
is of the utmost importance the nation sliould be aware that 
this is the state of the case ; and that we have the choice be¬ 
tween these two objects only. A single fact, stated by this' 
author himselT is sufficient to shew the impossibility of res¬ 
training the neutrali/crs. The real Prussian ship-owners, 
thinking that if belligerent vessels were altogether prevented 
from sailing, they might engross the whole trade which the 
belligerents carried on, represented tfiis in such strong colouts 
to the court ot Berlin, that it was resolved to pursue the most 
energetic measures to secure so great an advantage. So far 
was the law carried, that in 1801 it was rendered pun skahle ky 
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death to be engaged in the neutralizing practices ! Yet what 
ef^ts did this rigid measure produce ? Only hear what our 
author himself states on the subject! Alas ! the thirst aftet 
the enormousgains of those practices proved too strong for faith 
or justice, and neutralization has inrrcaird instead of being 
jninbAci/y owing to many of tlie magistrates themselves becoming 
accessaries to the crime and sharers of the gains-’* We need add 
no mote on this subjecr. We have alienated from us every na¬ 
tion which sails upon the ocean by the severities we have already 
exercised to check the navigation of our enemies; yet behold 
the extent in which in spite ot such severities it still exists ? 
If wc go on to add further severities, to what degree are we 
likely tp increase that alienation; and to what degree at the 
same time shall we reduce our enemies trade ? Wc may safely 
answer that wc shall increase tfie one abundantly, but reduce 
the other in a very contemptible degree- 

If it be thus dillicult, nay impossible to put an end to the 
commerce of our enemies, without putting, at the same time, 
an end to all neutral navigation whatever, what is that great 
question of state which wc said that the facts here represented 
contribute so much to decide? It is one of the questions 
most intimately connected with the policy of peace or war in 
the present circumstances of Great Britain. Now that the 
hopes of co-o}7cration on the continent to set Innits to the 
power of France arc removed to so great a distance, what is the 
idea which predominates in the minds of m.iny sensible persons 
with regard to the war? That by continuing our hostilities 
with France, and so excluding her from the ocean, we reap all 
the gains of an exclusive trade, which are so great as possibly 
to cover the expcnce of the war; and in the second place we 
secure an advantage of unspeakable magnitude, we prevent 
France from making ships and sailors, and from placing herself 
in a situation to contend with us at sea, a situation trom which 
they prognosticate our ruiiu 'Flic above facts arc a most com¬ 
plete answer to these suggestions. It is seen that our being at 
war with France docs not prevent her from carrying on all the 
commerce which the internal situation of France, and her 
situation relative to other countries, permits her to have. It is 
seen that our being at war with her does not prevent her from 
^ving ships and sailors to the utmost extent tliat her commerce 
is capable of maintaining; and she could have no more than it is 
capable of maintaining were she at peace. It is seen therefore 
thalour being at war with France gives us no advantage with 
respect to commerce ; and gives us no advantage in maintaining 
ji superiority of means for the equipment of a hostile fleet. 
It indeed enables us to make captures, and so far as we are su¬ 
perior in the direct gains, and inferior in the direct losses of 
war, whether captures, shipwrecks, wear and tear, expence, 
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0r ;tny other particular, to this degree we have an advantage* 
'riiis we leave to the advocates of war to estimate. 

The preceding point is one of the utmost importance; and in 
this country almost universally misunderstood; though even 
general views were perfectly sufficient to have given us juster 
notions. In truth it was extremely weak 10 suppose that french 
commerce could he prevented, when so many were the means^ 
by which it might he clandestinely carried on. Is it so easy a 
matter to prevent the clandestine navigation even of our own 
country ? If Fiance herself takes measures proper for theen* 
couragement of commerce within herself, vain will be our ef¬ 
forts to prevent it ; and equally vain our attempts to prevent her 
from having sailors and ships. Beside the facts produced by 
Mr, Brotvn, which wc have already stated, let our readers only 
consider the following means bv which France is enabled, 
notwithstanding our opposition, and notwithstanding our ignor 
ranee of the facts, to breed sailors. “ It is not,” says our 
thor, “ the oiieinics ship’i and cargoes alone wliich aic neu¬ 
tralized, but false ilocuments arc procured to naturalize French, 
Dutch and h'leniish subjects^ to a very great extent. Since the 
commencement of the present war it is computed that full two 
^thousand fictitious burgher biicfs have been disposed of W the 
different Amtmen in East Friesland and its vicinity.” Blank 
muster-rolls are sent from a neutral port, in which the crew are 
required to sign ihcir names, and to swear that they were en¬ 
gaged in and sailed from that port, as Embden, for example* 
Our autlior says that, 

m 

'' Immense numbers have been sold to our enemies, bearing the 
city seal and official signature of the city secretary. By means of 
these deceptions v:hole jicds of our enemies’ merchantmen pais un¬ 
molested by our cruizers, direct from their own ports to their colo¬ 
nies. For instance, wines, provisions, iron-work, &c. if appear¬ 
ing to have been shipped at Baunleaux for Guadaloupe, would bo 
liable to capture and confiscation ; but if those same articles appear 
to have been sent by neutral Emden merchants /Wj/w theiv vv:h purts^ 
it is then permittable, exce[)t in cases of blockade. Thence the 
whole of the trade carried on direct between Nantz, Rochfort, St. 
Malo, Lannion, Bourdeaux, &c. and the West India colonies, is. 
covered by means of false muster-rolls and false clearances, bought 
to prove that thevnv) mn muatered at, ami the vessel sailed Jrom, & 
neutral portIn the filling up of the blank-muster-roll, care is 
taken to arrange the date of it to correspond with the time a vessel 
would actually have taken in sailing from Emden. The false clear-? 
ances are obtained from the officers belonging to the Emden custom- 
bouse. The way in which this important fraud is managed is as 
follows :—When an outward Emden clearance is wanting for any 
vessel lying ready for sea in a foreign port, the neutralizer reports at 
the custom-house, that the vessel is arrived in the Ems. If the ship 
he ip ballast, the last geld or tonnage is paid to the Emden customs^ 
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If there be a cargo on board the transit duty of half per cent, is paid 
or compromised by the neutralizer, who then clears the vessel out* 
ward to the port of destination, and this false clearance, and (if re* 
quired) receipts for transit duties, &c. arc sent off to the port where 
the vessel may chance to be. There is an officer at Emden, whose 
duty it is to see that the vessels cleared inuard are really in the roads j 
but a stnall bribe will make him report any vessel to be ihere^ though 
she be in Bourdeaux." 

It is difficult to restrain one’s self in pursuing the specula¬ 
tions which these facts suggest; and correcting the erroneous 
notions wlilch so generally prevail. But this is not the proper 
place. We must content ourselves with requesting a general 
attention to ^the* following important objects of consideration. 
Whether it is not true that we cannot put an end to our ene¬ 
mies’ commerce, or in any considerable degree affect it, without 
affecting in ail equal degicc, and putting an end, to the com¬ 
merce oi all neutral nations ; whether it is not true that on that 
account wc ought, in our present cirt ninstanccs to relax, rather 
than increase our .'■cvcritics in icf^ard to neutrals; and whether 
in that case it would not be very toulisli to icrnain at war with 
France for the sake of our commerce, and for the purpose of 
preventing her from having a fleet equal to ouis. 


Art. VIII. I'he Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of 
Sin Cloud: in a Senes of Lettersfrom a Gentleman at Paris to a. 
Nobleman ?n London^ written durin/r the Months of August^ 
Set)fembei\ and October 1805, 3 vols. x'emo, j8.f. London^ 
1806. Murray. 

THE passion tor prving into the secrets of courts, and of 
ihe great persons who have tlic principal agency in directing 
the affairs of nations, is not confined to the wise men who aie 
able to appreciate the facts ascertained; it is common to the 
most frivolous, wliose curiosity is directed to no higher end 
than a supply ol gossip. This large class of busy bodies are 
much more anxious about the quantity than the quality of the 
provender furnished to their craving appetite. And this is a 
tact of which those whose business ir is to cater for tins de¬ 
mand seem to be abundantly sensible. Aeroidingly the quan¬ 
tity of false news with which wc aic supplied is out of all pro- 
portioi? greater than the true. Yet so hearty is our appetite 
tliat wc have no sooner swallowed down one large mess than 
wc arc ready for another; and so diligent are our piovidcis 
,t at 4 fresh quantuy is commonly waiting for the mouth before 
tilC former is out of it. One would truly think that there 
w'as an emuJation between the gliutonv of the party devouring, 
and the extreme productiveness of the one which supplies. 

So extraordinary are the circumstances which have attended 
the governmenjts of France during a scries of late years, that all 
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the usual causes of this appetite have been strengthened to a 
wonderful degree. As natural the supply has kept pace with 
the demand. We were luckily provided, too, at the very mo¬ 
ment, with a vast influx of new dealers in the very commodity 
we wanted. We had it not only imported but cooked to us 
by these zealous providers, who seasoned it with a peculiar in¬ 
vention of their own, denominated emigrant sauce. This has 
never been very distinctly analysed. But there is known to 
be in it a large mixture of hatrifd, revenge, prejudice, raisre-- 
presentation, envy; of truth as 'much as is convenient, with as 
much falsehood as the composition will bear. Beside these 
foreign traffickers we had many of our own people who were 
patrioticallyMrawn forward to engage in the.same trade and 
manufacture; and whose sauce differing in a tew insignificant 
particul^frSy was distinguished by a different name, Thedealeis 
themselves called it patriotic, and moral, and religious, and 
constitutional, and social-order sauce. It is now found in the 
shops, under the title Anti-Jacobin sauce: and is rapidly falling 
out of fashion. 

We have here another dish, however, prepared after tlie an¬ 
cient taste, in which the cook has endeavoured by height of 
seasoninglo excite the palled sense. John BulTs appetite has 
• been found so strong and undistinguishing in this kind of food, 
that it seems to be thought, like his roast beef, he will never be 
tired of it. John has, indeed, ted very grossly, too often, on 
tfiis siufl wiiliout thinking what it was made of. But his fancy 
only was misled* His natural good taste remains; and Jolin 
Bull is not the beast some people take him for. 

But it is time to spc ik in plain and proper terms of the per- 
foiiiiauce before us. We have here presented to view all the 
diHcrem chaiactcrs engaged m the more important dcpartmenls 
of the French govcinnient, and all the different personages 
both male and female, who figure in the court of Bonaparte; 
and we may without IiLSiLation assert, tliat of all the accumula¬ 
tions ol lunn»m tlcptaviiy which ever were found upon the sur¬ 
face of the caith; nay, of ail the picluies which ever were 
flrawn by the most prohuc imagination labouring to tcriiiv 
mankind with an idea of the most atiocious villainv in a num- 

4 

ber of human beings, nothing was ever found to bear compari¬ 
son with that awful, disgusting, and monstrous exhibition ol 
Clime which this book contams. One shudders at tbcveiv 
thought of it. The mind is struck with terror and shame- It 
is humbled to think that the nature of which it partakes could 
even be represented su.Ncepiible of such hideous pollutior* and 
deformity. Tlie atrocities which distinguish a den of robbers; 
the abominations perpetrated in a stew of prostitutes; and 
these, united with eveiy thiitg which the combined and mu¬ 
tual orgies and pestiferous incHnatioas of both could engender 

/• 
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•between them, cither of cruel, or disgusting, is nothing to the 
infernal depravity described in the volumes before us. The 
author is certainly a master in the knowledge of evil. It mult 
be acknowledged, in his praise, that he is well acquainted with 
bis subject. The profundity, in this respect, of all the authors 
who ever went bciore him, if we except one or two of the 
same school, is contemptible compared with his. He has 
sounded the very depths and abysses of crime, and brought up 
their most precious treasures, in awful quantity, to instruct man¬ 
kind! If any poet rhould hereafter propose to describe the in- 
iernal regions, and their direful inhabitants, he will receive im- 
portant aids by searching this magaz.lne of wickedness. There 
IS a wealth of n^aterials here which must enrich hi^ imagination 
beyondaall that the most copious of his predecessors could 
attain; and hereafter we may have devils represented in more 
diabolical colours than have yet presented themselves to our 
alarmed minds. Such advantages we shall owe to the power¬ 
ful imagination of the author of the Secret History of the Court 
and Cabinet of St. Cloud! 

It would be extremely impertinent and absurd to talk of 
proof in a work of this sort. What occasion is there for proof? 
Are not all those who scruple to believe in thdke crimes, 
Jacobins; that is, infected with the same pollution thcmsclvei ?* 
We are sorry however, for the sake of our author, that this 
doctrine, which w^as once so lelishing, is getting stale very fast, 
and seems in clanger of being universally nauseous by and bye. 
It may then be a real objection to the work, that there is hardly 
in it a particle of proof, and that a great part of what it contains 
is certainly false. 

Having stated the representation our author is pleased to give 
of the members of the French government and court, our own 
opinion may be given in a few words, and may stand in place of 
a criticism. We cannot help admitting that Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand have abilities; though wc consider not those abi¬ 
lities above human, or even reaching, by a huge interval, 
to the summit of that excellence. Our opinion of the prin¬ 
ciples oftliese two celcbrbied men is somewhat similar. We 
suppose that a sense ol right opposes but a feeble barrier to 
their favourite schemes; yet we do not ^believe that their wick¬ 
edness is above human, or even that it has not often been sur- 
passed. We fancy that we understand something of human 
nature, of the nature of human society, and of the state of so¬ 
ciety in the different countries of Europe: and if we do, it is 
most certain that.such men as are here described would not be 
permitted to carry on the government in France. It has very 
rarely indeed happened, in the history of the world, and even 
in the'most degraded nations, that absolute fiends have bcetl 
allowed to govern. If any such instances can be produced* 
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they relate to old established despotisms, under which the 
people have long been crushed, and their memory of being 
numan creatures lost. But in a country where the people have 
been so lately awakened to a sense of their rights and im> 
portance as in France, it is impossible, imperfect as their no.- 
tioris of liberty and virtue arc, that they should allow them* 
selves to be governed by men who violate beyond all human 
example the laws of both. I'he truth is; were the rulers of 
France the wretches here described, Europe would have very 
little to fear from them. They have unfortunately that mix* 
lute of vices and virtues which makes them truly dangerous, 
and which has distinguished all the Disturbers, but the great 
Favourites aifd Heroes, of mankind from the b|ginniag of his* 
tory to the present hour. « 

With fegard to that exercise of the mind which consists in 
drawing together all the materials of wickedness, and framing 
cases, by the force of imagination, in which that wickedness is 
made to display itself in its must malignant and detestable ef¬ 
fects, if there arc any leaders to whose mind such pictures are 
congenial, perhaps we ought to leave them to their taste, about 
which, according to the proverb, there ought to be no disputing, 
if there ar^ any individuals too who find in it a solace to the 
jiain of rage, and disappointment, it is by no means an unnatu¬ 
ral resource. We find that it has been resorted to for this pur¬ 
pose, in different times and countries. We liad occasion Imclv 
to inspect some of the writings cotemporary with onr own civil 
disturbances; and in several of these we found Pym, and other 
leaders of the republican party, though very difiei'ent the men, 
both accusing and accused, from those who are the objects of 
onr present attention, painted in colours only less black and 
oilioiis than those whicli have been invented for Bonaparte and 
his court. Poor Luther, we may all remember, and the other 
apostles of the Reformation, had all the abominations imputed 
to them which the imaginations of the men of their times, at 
least, could invent. 

There are various considerations which induce us to think 
that the author wished to be believed; otherwise, so great is his 
disregard of consistency, that we could Mot have supposed ho 
had any such object in view. 

We ask, why he does not give his name to his production ? 
Whatever th<)^ name m.iy be, it is always some warrant of 
truth. But the answer is that the author lives in France; and 
destruction would follow the knowledge of his person. If this 
be tlie case; the letters are said to be written to as English 
nobleman; why is not his name given, to vouch thit they are 
at least what they pretend to be, that is, letters actually written 
from Paris, and not manufactured in the city of London ? 

The autiwr gives us most astonishing information respecting 
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the vigilance and knowledge of the spies in Paris. He describes 
himself as a man known to several of the leading members of 
Bonaparte’s family and government, and as frequenting their 
houses; he describes circumstances and scenes which have 
passed between him and them, of a kind so very particular, 
that they must know who he is in the most accurate manner, if 
ever such things occurred; and yet he would have us believe 
that he is still living in Paris after having written a book of this 
sort. Wc do not think the Rulers of France to be so revenge¬ 
ful as this man calls them; but we are pretty sure they would 
not allow to live in France the author of an effusion like that 
before us; nor could he lie concealed after having so minutely 
described himsflf. ' 

One^cause oi the great supply wc have received of commo¬ 
dities similar to the present, we suspect will henc\;forth be 
feeble in its operation; we mean the hope of overturning the 
present government of France. By continuing to inspire the 
people of Great Britain with rage and affright against the 
rulers of France, tlic authors conceived we might be kept in 
perpetual warfare with that country: and this perpetual warfare 
might in the end produce a revolution by which, to whatever 
state of wretchedness Great Britain might in thrf mean time 
be reduced, all their hopes would be realized. As after the 
late extraordinary events which have so firmly established the 
throne of Bonaparte, little place seems to be left for such view's, 
we may hope that w'e shall no longer be agitated by similar re¬ 
presentations; that by shewing some taste for the truth wc may 
inspire our adversary with corresponding sentiments; and that 
both nations may know their real interests better than hitherto 
they have done. 

Art. IX. Spedmens oj Eaily En^Jish Metrical Romances^ (chiefly 
written during the early part of the h'ourteenth Century; to 
wkuh is prefixed an IhUorical Introduction, intended to illus- 
tinte the Rise and Ri ogress of Romantic Composition in France 
and FM^lnnd. By Gf.ORciE Ellis, F.sij. 3 vols. cr. ^vo, 
\Ljs. Longman & Co, 1B03. 

MR. EiLLlS is already know'ri to the public as the author of 
Specimens of Lariy Fmghsh Facts, 'l ire volumes now before ui 
are, as he informs'us, intended to supply a chasm in that work, 
by explaining more fully the progress of our poetry and lan¬ 
guage, from the latter part of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fourteenth century; and to exhibit a general view of our ro- 
mafices of chivalry, in their earliest and most simple form. 

In the Introduction Mr. F.llis gives us a very neat and per¬ 
spicuous account of the origin and progress of romantic fiction. 
The first metrical romances seem to have been chiefly chroni¬ 
cles,' &st written in Latin by ecclesiastics, and translated after- 
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Unrds into the common romance language. They were done 
into rhyme for the assistance of the raemoiy« with such em> 
Wliishments as the rude taste of those ages suggested'; and 
afterwards gradually altered, embellished, and adapted to the 
public taste by the minstrels who were employed in reciting 
them. Various ornaments were from time to time introduced 
from the fictions of the northern tribes, the Celts, and the Ara¬ 
bians; until at length the romances became crowded with those 
discordant fictions which chiefly amuse by their extravagance. 

With regard to the progress of the Romance, or old French 
language, our author seems to adduce sufficient proof that it 
was first cultivated at the court of the Norman conquerors of 
England, to Vliich, on account of the superior wealth and 
liberality of the English monarclis, the earliest writers^of ro¬ 
mances w^re led to repair. England and not France was there¬ 
fore the cradle of romantic literature. 

In bringing the public acquainted with a number of metrical 
romances which have hitherto remained almost wholly unheard 
of, and sometimes preserved in only one extant manuscript, 
Mr. Ellis has adopted a plan similar to that of some French 
writers. He has given in prose the whole incidents of the dif¬ 
ferent storids, and has occasionally introduced some passages 
^mn the original metrical romance to render the reader 
aFcquainted with its language and composition. Mr. Ellis 
has executed this task in a manner very acceptable: his 
style is neat, and the playful manner in which he relates 
the story, often entertains the reader where he would be ready 
to feel fatigued and disgusted with the extravagant and iil.con- 
diicted fictions of the original. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Ellis 
sometimes carries his playfulness too far, when he stops short 
in the midst of the narrative to break a jest on the absurdity of 
the composer. 

Perhaps it may he questioned how far the labours of Mr. 
Ellis are sufficient to gratify the public curiosity, and whether 
he would not have done‘this more effectually by publishing en¬ 
tire the romances which he has abridged. To us it appears that 
the general reader, who wishes to know something of ancient 
metrical romance, and who at the same time is unwilling to toil 
through an endless series of uncouth, and scarcely intelligfble 
doggrel rhymes, is much obliged to Mr. Ellis tor rendering the 
acquisition of^his information a source of entertainment to 
him, instead of an almoSl insupportable labour. We conceive 
that to this description of readers, the originals would be a 
matter of very little curiosity aftef the satisfactory abridgement 
here presented to them. 

' From the romances having, in their earliest state, been chro¬ 
nicles of events supposed to be true, it may be imagined that 
tlww might thraw considerable light ou the history of this 
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country, and that in this view they afSsrd a valuable treasure ter 
the historian. But in truth, tliose who have formed such an 
opinion greatly over-rate the value of these reliques of anti.' 
quity. If any of the romances ever did contain a narrative of 
true events, they were afterwards so completely disguised by an 
intermixture of incoliereut fables that the whole presents to us 
nothing but a tissue of extravagant fictions. Very little even 
of the manners and customs of the age in which they were 
written can be gathered from them. It was not tl>e object of 
the roinance*writers to paint the manners daily exhibited before 
their hearers; but to draw upnin their imaginations for strange 
pictures, which from theit novelty and extravagance might 
forcibly arrest,their attention. Perhaps we sifuuld not be 
at all «rider from the truth in attempting to deduce a pic¬ 
ture of the present manners of our countrymen •from the 
exhibitions at Drnry-lanc or rather at the Circus ; than in at¬ 
tempting to deduce a picture of the manners prevalent in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the romances of those 
periods. The manners of a romance are made up of every 
thing wild and distracted; and although some traits may be true, 
there is no means left us to distinguish the true from the false. 

There is only one point of view in which we cln conceive 
that a complete publication of our old metrical romances could 
be of value: they afford the principal means for tracing the 
most ancient form and the successive changes of our language. 
When we consider the important lights which may be thrown 
on the history and operations of the human mind by researches 
into the origin and formation of languages, we are willing to 
allow that these remains of antiquity are of mueli value in this 
point of view, however insipid and tedious their contents may 
be. 

To give an analysis of the volumes before us would be an 
idle attempt. Any one of the tales is too long to admit of 
being extracted, and to abridge the abridgement of a fictitious 
narrative would be ridiculous. We must tlrcrefure rcier our 
readers to the volumes themselves, wliere il>ey will find ro¬ 
mances six hundred years old decked out iti a smart modern 
dress, which indeed somewhat disguises, but at the same time 
improves the shape. 

Art. X. A Feio Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, (rron lh 
and Evolution oj the Human Body and Soul, on the ritual 
, and Immortal Nature of the Soul of Man, and on the Rn- 
mrrection oJ his Body at the Last Day in a Sj^mtual, Incor¬ 
ruptible and Glorified State. -gs.Sd. Hatchard, 1805. 

THE atithor of this pamphlet, who seems to be a man of a 
warm heart but of weak head, undertakes to treat of the crea¬ 
tion and existence of angels good and evil—of the creation of 
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the body snd soul of man; of the existence and immortality of 
the soul ( of its generation, growth and evolution with the 
body; of its happy or miser^le state immediately after the 
death of the body ( and of some objections which have been 
offered to these doctrines—^frorn a firm belief that it may prove 
serviceable to mankind, and particularly to those who in this 
age of infidelity, have been led to disbelieve the Scriptures, 
and to believe that they have no souls to be saved. He wishes 
also that some learned and enlightened divine, more competent 
than himself to consider the subject, would finally settle these 
momentous and important doctrines, that the minds of men 
may no longer fluctuate between two opinions. If the author’s 
knowledge mH been but equal to his zeal, he ^rould scarcely 
have unturtaken such an extensive and arduous task, evdh with 
the assistance of scriptural aid; nor would he have been led to 
express such an ardent wish for the decision of some learned 
divine on these abstruse and knotty subjects; because in the 
first place and even with the aid of Scripture, there is still too 
much left to fancy and conjecture to permit us to hope that we 
shall arrive at the truth ; at least with regard to many of the 
subjects in question, and because, in the second place, the de¬ 
cision of the most learned divine is altogether insufficient to 
^tle the point, unless he can at the same time present to the 
judgement such proofs as are suited to influence human belief. 
The author, however, is not to be discouraged by the difficulty 
of the undertaking, and, as the ground work of all his future 
reasoning, he undertakes to prove in the first place, and to 
convince the reader that man has a soul. He is also to satisfy 
him with regard to the momentous subject of the state of the 
body and soul of man after death, and is to offer a few remarks 
on the chief arguments which have been brought forward in 
favour of the doctrines of materialism and the sleep of the 
soul. With a view to the accomplishment of these objects in a 
methodical way, he divides his work into five sections. 

Sect. 1st. A few thoughts on universal nature, including the 
creation and existence of angels good and evil, of such bodies 
and souls, and of things spiritual and material, chiefly front or 
according to the Holy Scriptures. 

In the discussion of these subjects we find the author to be 
much less extravagant than wc had reason to expect. We ex- 
p*ted to have piet with a great deal of mystical jargon, ^nd 
a'great deal of ontological discussion; but he very wisely 
confines himself to a few scriptural relerences and quotations, 
which is in fact doing nothing, because the information wanted 
is not contained in Scripture, the object of which was not to 
instruct us in the mysteries of ontology, but to tqach us our duty. 

Sect. 2.—On the creation of the body and soul of man 
more particularly. 
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In this section it is to be proved, to the satisfaction of every 
dreader, that man has a soul which, in the first place, is done in 
a summary way, from the authority of Scripture. But the au» 
thor undertakes to shew also that the soul of man is something 
Very different from the principle of animal life. The former is 
spiritual and immortal, the latter dies with the body. The one, 
man possesses in common with the brutes and perhaps also ve> 
getabtes ; but the other is peculiar to himself. To the one is 
to be attributed the corporeal sensations, actions, and motions, 
of living animals; to the other the rational faculties. The one 
is a pTopfrty, the other a distinct substance. In this last cir¬ 
cumstance the whole ambiguity lies. Animal IHc is a property 
—a property af wliat ? Of matter peculiarly nddlfied ? Then 
is the author as much an advocate for materialism as any mate, 
rialist could wish. If corporeal sensation, action ahd motion, 
are properties of matter peculiarly'modified, why not also the 
faculties of judgment and reasoning ? In this case there is no 
possibility of saying where you are to stop and draw the line of 
distinction, for some of the brute animals are not altogether 
destitute of what maybe called intellect. However, our au- 
thor is very confidenrt. of the truth ol the doctrine, and thinks 
he has proved that Adam and Eve were, at their firSt formation, 
endowed merely with the principle of animal life, which ihev 
possessed in common witli the brutes ; and that the inspiration 
of the soul was a future operation expressed in Scripture by 
Saying that the Lord Gb<l breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and made him a diving soul. If it were at all useful or 
Expedient it would-be art easy matter to show that this supposi¬ 
tion is altogether absuid, and altogether contradictory to the 
obvious meaning of the passage upon which it is founded. 
But this, with the rest of the absurdities of this section, we 
leave to those wdiohave more leisure to bestow upon them. 

Sect. 3.—A few cursory remarks on the chief arguments 
used by Dr. Priestley and others in favour of tnaterialism and 
the non-existence of the soul of man. 

All tliat we shall say with regard to this section i.s that the 
author of the present pamphlet is by no means qualified to 
enter the lists of controveisy with such adversaries as Dr. 
Priestley; and however inconclusiv'c Dr. Priestley’s reasoning 
may be, it is by no means overtlirowii by any thing urged 
against it in the present .section. Dr. Priestley says, that the 
powers of sensation or perception, and thought, as bclongiig 
toyman, have never been found but in conjunction with a c«i. 
tain organized’ system of matter, and therefore that these 
poweri necessarily exist in, and depend upon, such a system. 

says our author in reply, mental sensation^ perception 
and tl^ghtv or a rational thinking soul, can exist, ana has 
been sceu e.xistiug, separated from corporeal organization; as 
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was Fully proved by the appearing of the unembodted soul oc 
spirit of Moses on the MouiaM>f Transfiguration above founeen. 
hundred years after the death of his body. Dr. Priestley asks 
if the soul grows in size with the growth of the body and 
brain. Yes* says our author, the unembodied spirit of Moses 
was of the same size and shape with the full grown bo(W of a 
man. If any one thinks these are sufficient and satisfactory 
answers, or even nearly so, all that we can say is that he thinks 
very differently from us. The fourth section is only a con¬ 
tinuation of the same subject. 

Sect. 5th.—On the generation or propagation of the human 
soul, its growth, evolution, and situation in the J)ody, &c. 

It is the opinion of our author that the soul is generated in 
the same way and at the same time as the body, that it grows as 
the body grows, and invisibly pervades every part of it, and, 
although indivisible and indestructible, consists of different 
parts and organs, having a head, a heart, and hands, just as the 
body. But if a portion of the body is separated the correspon¬ 
dent portion of the soul is not also separated but shrinks up¬ 
wards. 

Such is our author’s theory of the generation, evolution, and 
:iitnation of the human soul in the human body! 

Art. XI. The Love of Glory. A Poem. /^to. pp. 60. .gj, 

Vernor & Hood. 1806. 

This piece forms, as the author tells us, the first part of a 
poem the object of which is “ to Impress upon the minds of it’s 
readers, the necessity of preserving [above all things) the Glory 
of their Nation unsullied.” Were we not afraid of incurring, 
from this true lover of glory, the imputation of tame-spirited 
inglorious moralists we could perhaps mention one or two 
things which seem to us quite as much the concern of the 
nation to preserve as its glory. But as perhaps glory, with him, 
includes various things which we call by a different name, we 
shall wave this point and proceed to examine the splendid array 
in which Glory is here presented to our eyes. 

Our author informs us that in this work “ he has endea¬ 
voured (o describe the progress of Qlory from the first stages 
cd society, through the most illustrious nations of ancient and 
laodein times.” The part now offered to the public comprises 
fxaniples drawn “ from the history of the nations 01 the 
jreatest antiquity.” In pursuance of this plan our author 
carries us back to a period certainly of very ^ great aniiquity 
indeed; a period, as he informs us,— ^'^bejorethe nobler passions 
had their btrlL'* Our author unluckily forgets to mention, in 
any of his learned notes, before what parlicuTar era things were 
in this state; and, to our great mortincation, we are unable to 
supply the deficiency. Wc cannot recollect to have read any 
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thing of it in profane history; and the Scriptures are wholly 
•itent on the subject. Moses doesenot even give a hint of one 
part of man having been made before the other. This period, 
however, (whatever may have been its date,) appears, from the 
memoirs of it which our author has somewhere collected, to 
have been a very uncomfortable time to live in. Man was 
then little better than a beast— 

“ Ibe heavenly breath, which formed the soul divine 

" The image of its Maker, scarce was seen 

“ To mark the human savage from the brute.*' 

Nay, we are afterwards told that the beasts had iljen the best of 
it, that man was “ unequal to the beasts." How long he might 
have dbntinued in this worse than brutish state, it is difficult to 
say; had not the soul, ^vhich seems to have before ^3660 very 
idly employed in looking out at its windows, chanced one day 
to “ look inward on itself.” By this lucky accident, it was 
led to perceive that it might make something of the brute 
which it had been appointed to inhabit: but there was so very 
much to do that the soul quite sickened at the thought ot it. and 
probably would never have ventured on the undeiidl ing, had 
not two personages une-xpeciedly come to its assistance in this 
emergency. 'I'he first of these was Hope; but, although ap/- 
parcntly friendly, we arc not told that he rendered any very 
effectu^ service. 'I'he other, by name made a siicw 

of much greater things: but mark the sequel. Nature on this 
occasion made an harangue, which, our author informs u.s, was 
no sooner finished than the Passions, with a ring-leader, named 
Reason, instantly popped forth from some corner where they 
bad till now “ lain dormant and latent;" and without more ado 
began to strive who should rule the roast and play the tyrant 
over the soul. We are always the declared enemies of usurpa¬ 
tion, and more especially when it is perfidiously atchieved un¬ 
der the mask of friendship; wc therefore feel ourselves called 
upon to give our most marked disapprobation of the conduct 
pursued by Nature on this occasion. Our readers will not fail 
to perceive a striking analogy between this condurt of Nature 
and her associates to the soul, and that of the Saxon allies to 
our British ancestors. 

It is a great pity that what Nature said on this occasion ha; 
hot been preserved, as it might have afforded some useful bin#' 
to our diplomatists who are sent to rouse the “ dormant and^ 
latent” passions of our pntinental neighbours. Our author' 
indeed hat given us what he seems to consider as a copy of 
this speech: but be has certainly been misled by some inaccu¬ 
rate historian or antiquary; for the words, which Ar puts on 
this occasion in the mouth of Nature, would certainly have any 
other effect than to reuse the passions. 

Nb sooner had the passions, with their ringleader, got the 
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whip-hand of the soul, than they soon set it about the works of 
icforination. The Love of Glory, as tni^ht be expected, 
appeared far more conspicuous than any of his rivals, and did 
many wonderful things, which people have hitherto erroneously 
ascribed to very different causes, but which our author now 
reclaims for their true owner. He assures us it was the Love 
of Glory that procured divine honours for Hercules, and 
Jupiter, and Ceres, and Triptulemus, and Bacchus, and Apollo, 
and St. George, and many a worthy more, and Diana of the 
Ephesians—we name them in the order in which they are sung 
or said by our author. We were rather surprised after this 
catalogue to •find Lord Nelson introduced to get his meed of 
praise, as we did not before know he was one bf the heroes of 
“greatesa antiquity,” to wliose exploits our author professes to 
devote tlic piece before us. We cannot forgive our author on 
tills occasion for making the hero act from an inferior principle 
in opposition to his better judgment. Nelson is made to have 
been perfectly aware 

-" how much It is above all price 

To gain the tribute of a nation's love* ’ —«— 

And yet all his great actions are said to have been done from 
a.hc lave ofglory. 

We shall not attempt to follow our author through his whole 
list of ancient worthies; although he has certainly thrown new' 
light on many transactions. Who would have thought that 
Solomon had nothing else in view, when he built his temple, 
than the love of glory ? Of that the love of glory was the 
founder of frec-niasoiiry ? This last fact, however, our author 
takes occasion to illustrate at great length. The love of glory 
seems, indeed, the primum mobile of every thing: it was at its 
instigation that the Greeks went to the Trojan war, and that the 
PiKeaiicians became such great manufacturers and merdiants. 
Such is a sketch of the rich contents of this very elegantly 
printed eulogium on the Love of Glory. The style we can as* 
sure our readers is completely fitted to the matter. Although 
ten syllables do not always occur in each line, yet this is gene* 
rally the case; and from the following specimen which we 
extract at random, our readers will be convinced that the style 
k truly suited to the glorious theme, that it is very sublime and 
jnrmonious, and by no means like the talk of two honest 
ineighboiirs on their way home from church on a Sunday. He 
jjk.i speaking of the temple of Solomons 

" Nor could the pious task have been perform’d 
By Israel alone, for then the Jews 
^ Had no artificers in gold or brass; 
y Nor did their untaught workmen understand 

The founders' mystery, or masonic craft. 

A h-ague pf amity was therefor^ form’d 
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Twixt Israers king and Hiram king of Tyre, 

And they were ' brothers.’ Then the Tyrian king 
Sent richest gifts of silver and of gold j 
And from the lofty top of Lebanon, 

The choicest cedars were cut down and hew’d. 

To build the temple of Jerusalem. 

But far from thence the masons squar'd the stones. 

And joiners fitted or shap’d out the wood, 

For neither ' hammer, axe, nor any tool 
'Of iron,* in the temple was to sound. 

From it’s foundation till it were complete.” 

That this very uncommon effusion of the Muses has, as well 
as so many oth^ wonderful things, taken its rise iVom tlie Love 
of Glory, we can readily discover; and that the author will 
meet with the “laurel evergreen*^ to which he aspiivs, seems 
beyond all doubt, since we have seen extracts made from it, 
and highly applauded in those truly enlightened daily publica¬ 
tions, whose praise, all the world knows, can never be bought. 

Art. XII. Letters from Paraguay : desenhog the Settlements of 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres ; the Presxdenaes of Rioja Mi¬ 
nor^ Nombre de Dios^ St. Mary and St. John^ £/c. with 
the Manners^ Customs^ Religious Ceremonies, &c. (f the Inha¬ 
bitants. Written during a Residence of seventeen Months in 
that Country^ By John Const an se Davie, Esq. % vq . 
pp. 300. gs. London, 1805- G. Robinson, 

THE author of these letters appears to have been a man of 
liberal education, who having been disappointed in his hopes of 
happiness with a beloved female, resolved to travel woth a view 
to relieve the distresses of his mind. He first went to New 
York, where he remained for some time, and then formed a 
tudden resolution to embark on a trading voyage to Botany 
Bay. A storm obliged the master of the vessel to alter Ins 
course, and make for the River Plata in Soiuh America. While 
the vessel was repairing at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Davie was 
seized wdth a dangerous distemper, which usually attacks Eu¬ 
ropeans on their first landing in tliat countly. The master 
having repaired his vessel, and completed Ins stuck of pro¬ 
visions, was forced to leave Mi - Davie behind, under the caie 
of the fathers of the convent of Si. Dominic, hv whose 
remitted attention he recovered in about thice months, 'I h^, 
jealousy of the Spanish government, even after*his rccoveiy. 
kept him confined to his convent; and, consequently, the inforj 
makon which he.could acquire relailve to (he country, from his 
own observation, could not be very extensive, ilc contrived 
however to procure a partial degice of liberty, by assuming the 
dress of a noviciate, under favour of which he was permitteil 
to visit the town. He extended his liberty still farther, by in- 
gratiating himself with the friars, and at last obtained per- 
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mission to accompany father Hernandez on a visit to some of 
the presidencies in the in^rior of the province o{ Paraguay. 
His sphere of observation, though still narrow, was thus con-* 
siderably enlarged. During all this time he corresponded, as 
regularly as circumstances would permit, with his half-brother, 
and intimate friend, Mr. Yorke of Taunton Dean, in Somer¬ 
setshire. 

The first letter is dated from New York, in the year 1796. 
In this and a few subsequent letters Mr. Davie gives some 
valuable particulars respecting the character of the Americans. 
The prominent feature in that character is a most persevering 
industry. “ in the mind of an American the love ot gain 
supersedes every other consideration; aiul they Atimatedic loss 
of time by the same ratio that a Jew merchant counts grams 
and carats when valuing the finest diamonrls.'' Evciy jnoment 
is dedicated to the acquisition of gain, with the exception of 
those necessary for sleeping and eating; and even their meals 
are dispatched as if the eternal salvation of every one depended 
on Ins finishing them with more expedition than his neighbour. 
Luxuries are unknown even in the houses of the most opuhmt; 
nor is thcir#attire more splendid than their diet. The iciuales 
are all of the class distinguished in England by the name of 
good housewives; and, however exalted their station, aic not 
ashamed to appear in a plain morning cap and a coarse apron, 
instructing and overlooking the servants, and giving the most 
precise and expeditious directions how to white-wash a room, 
bake a batch of bread, or physic a sick horse it there should be 
occasion. The same spirit prevails in the foreign as in the 
domestic industry of the Americans. Their sagacity in finding 
out new channels for their commerce, is no less reinaikablc 
than their perseverance in turning them to the best account. 
They have not let slip the opportunity of profiting as much as 
])ossible by the errors of their neighbours, and bunging their 
commodities to markets from which fear had excluded many 
competitors. The author seems astonished at the rapid pro¬ 
gress of American industry and opulence; and certainly it must 
appear surprising to a person who docs not reflect on the supe¬ 
rior advantages which they enjoy. The situation, circum- 
.stanccs, and institutions ot the country expose it but little to 
the temptation of carrying on destructive wars abroad, or sup- 
^)orting extrivagant splendour at home- Property is thorefoie 
■ singularly secure from the invasion w^hich it must always ex¬ 
perience from a ruinous public expenditure. The expenepol 
government are so trifling as to be provided for by a small duty 
on imports; and it is the boast ot that government,that scarcely 

tax-gatherer is to be seen through the whole extent ot the 
United States. The American collects his gains compaidtively 
without deduction, and enjoys extraordinary tacilities iu making 
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the most of his augmented capital. He raises or procures the 
necessaries of life, the materials and implements of his in> 
dustry at home at a less expence than others, for no taxes add 
to their price or prevent their abundance, and turn industry 
from the proper channel. He buys cheaper than others what 
he may want from abroad, for no heavy duties throw a restraint 
on the competition and supply ; and the wealth of nations is 
poured on his shores. He sells cheaper at home with a fair 
advantage, for the same reasons that he buys cheaper. He sells 
cheaper abroad, and therefore secures the market for the same 
reasons also; and likewise because no heavy export duties raise 
l\,is price or diminish his profits. Industry is thus established 
on thCjSecurity of property, and the certainty, with proper at¬ 
tention, of a due increase. This state of things gives to the 
notions of the people that turn w'liicli so much surprised 
Mr. Davie. The great object held in honour with them is in¬ 
dustry. Wealth, its proper concomitant, confers distinction; 
but it is the possession of wealth and not the shew of it. They 
arc perfectly aware of the nature and effects of industiy, and 
industiy and wealth are in their ideas closely connected. An 
idle man therefore, whatever appearance he may make, they 
consider as either already poor or sinking rapidly to a state of, 
indigence. The influence of these impressions arc seen in the 
people and their rulers. Neither of them can conceive how 
pageantry and extrav^ance can contribute to the respectability 
of men, or the stability of government. The governors there¬ 
fore have no idea of aspiring to distinction in this way, and 
thus have no temptation to corrupt the manners of the people 
by a bad example, or burthen them with taxes to support use¬ 
less splendor. Their attention is consequently directed to the 
solid olriects of government, and they are led to think more of 
giving facility to industry than of throwing cijbstacles in its way. 
Here therefore is an action and rc-action. Industry gives rise 
to certain impressions, and these again operate as a fresh 
encouragement to industry. Is it then matter of wonder that 
the Americans should be remarkably industrious ? These people 
must be singularly patriotic, observes our author, to harass 
themselves thus for the good of their country, and the advan.- 
tage of posterity. The generality of them very probably think^ 
little about either. But industry is the road to respect and dis-t 
tinction. In this road there are few obstacles, and every in- ^ 
dividual who pursues it with zeal has a moral certainty of at- , 
tainiog his object. These are the motives of their exertions, 
though the good of their country and the advantage of posterity 
will thus be secured as effectually, at least, as if they had these 
objects particularly in contemplation. V 

The first fetter from South America is dated Monte Video, 
on the banks of La Plata, January, 1797.—r-'l'he comparison 
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of the North and South afforded a striking contrast. The one 
displayed industry, frugality, plenty and happiness; the other 
idleness, luxury, poverty, and wretchedness. Some time elapsed 
however after nis arrival before Mr. Davie could employ him¬ 
self in making observations on the country, owing partly to the 
suspicions of the government, and partly to his illness. The 
symptoms of the disease were black spots on the tongue, an in- 
clination to vomit, and a heat in tne brain, Which generally 
ends, as in this case, in complete insanity. Mr. Davie having 
first submitted to the operation. of phlebotomy t many pre- 
scriptions were administered to him by the priests, who have 
coRsiderable*skill in the properties and use of simples. Evegr 
thing failed however, till an Indian restored *his seizes and 
health b^ means of some herbs and a bottle of liquid; what 
that liquid was we are not told, and no particular description is 
given of the herbs. It appears, however, that they are peculiar 
to the province of Tuenman. 

With the manners of the free Indians, as they may com¬ 
paratively be called, Mr. Davie had little opportunity of be¬ 
coming acquainted, having only seen a party of them for a 
short time? while on his journey from Buenos Ayres to the 


(presidency of Rioja Minor; and the events that took place 
upon his arrival there effectually prevented much research in 
that quarter. As to those more immediately under the con- 
troul of the Spaniards, they have scarcely any other distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics than filth, disease, and abject misery, vi^ith 
rjegard to the state of the country, as far as government is con- 
earned,‘ and the relations in this respect between Spaniards and 
Indians, Mr. Davie was enabled to procure more full informa¬ 
tion. Even this however he could do only through his interest 
with the priests, for such is the jealousy of the rulers, that they 
not only studiously conceal these things from strangers, but 
even keep the inhabitants of one place in ignorance of what is 
passing in another. This immediately suggests the idea of a 
weak and oppressive government, nor is the mark deceitful. 

The Jesuits it is well known obtained permission to enter the 
interior of Paraguay and Tpcuman, for the purpose of con¬ 
verting those hordes of Indians, who had fled from the Spanish 
persecutions. They determined to use persuasion only, and 
the result proved the wisdom of their policy. The missionaries 
^greed to pay the state a piastre for every individual they might 
# convert; and to send a certain number to the royal works or 
4rmy whenever the government should demand them. These 
arc drafted somewliat in the manner of our militia. They arc 
condemned for life to perpetual toil and misery. Some are sent 
^o work in the mines, or to Form a kind of auxiliary troop to 
^ght against their unsubdued brethren: others are doomed to 
IWQur iq^es$an|ly at the public works, and many are consigned 
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to dHFerent offices of the state, to pass lilce Ueir-loolns {torn one 
master to another, with the post to which they are attached. 
The tyranny exercised over these devoted wretches is almost 
inconceivable. Mr. Davie seems at a loss for words to express 
its atrocity, and this he urges as an excuse for not entering 
more fully into the particulars. Those however who make 
such excuses ought to consider that a detail would add strength 
to the evidence of the tacts, and perhaps prove the means of 
putting a more speedy end to such atrocities. The following 
short passage deserves to be given in the author's own words : 

" Last Friday I went again to Don Manuel Robledos’. After din- 
iV*r we walked in bis gardens, which are very spacious and beauti¬ 
ful, rea/:bing down to the water's edge. Next adjoining to these 
were the pleasure-grounds of the lieutenant-governor, in* which I 
saw three Indians at work, apparently sinking under the fatigue of 
a task to which their strength v'as inadequate } while a Spanish su- 
perintendantj who watched all their motions, punished the slightest 
remission of labour with the most inhuman stripes. 

1 enquired of don Manuel if this was their usual custom. He 
linswered, yes ; and when I expressed my surprize and abhorrence, 
by observing, that even the negroes on the British plantations passed 
a life far, very far, less wretched ; he coolly replied, ^ Very true, 
sir : and so do my domestic slaves, who am but a merchant. But 
what is the reason ? The African we are obliged to purchase; and 
if through HI usage he dies, there is so much money lost. Now the 
native Indian is the property of the state; and no one suffers by bis 
loss but his majesty, who has it in bis power to replace it immedi¬ 
ately, without feeling the least inconvenience.' Bad policy, thought 
I; but, from prudential motives, said no more upon the subject till 
our return to the house, when by repeated questions I gained such 
information, from the communicative Manuel, of the Spaniards* in¬ 
humanity towards their unfortunate captives as made my blood run 
coldly through my veins, and my heart revolt from the idea of own¬ 
ing such tyrannic beings for my fellow-creatures.” 

In the Spanish settlements few Indians are to be seen, ex¬ 
cept these wretched slaves of the state. They have fled into 
the interior where most of them are governed by Spanish offi¬ 
cers, to whom now, however, they seem to pay but little obe- 
dience. They never visit the s.itlcmenis of their oppressors 
except to procure such European commodities as they want. 
The arms by which they were conqucMcd are not now so for-' 
midable. Il appears that it is with difficulty they submit to the 
demands of government for their men, which partly accounts 
for the introduction of negroes into South America. They are 
becoming sensible of their own strength, and of the weakness 
of the Spaniards, and every thing seems ripe for revolt. This 
spirit has been raised and cherished principally by two cirenm- 
stances. To the Jesuits the Indians owe much, notwithstanding 
their barbarous agreement with the state which was at the time 
a matter of necessity. The good effects of their instructions 
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and institikionB are clearly 'diicerhible in the imptoveitifetit Of 
the nativea in manners and'kiiowledge; they are not only ad^ 
vanced beyond a state of barbaiism, but possess very consider¬ 
able skill 111 some of the useful arts. They remember with rer 
gret the government of the Jesuits, and since these are gohSt 
they think they ought no longer to be bound by their contract 
with the Spanish government. Their advancement in civiliza. 
tion has taught them the value of freedom, and rendered their 
yoke more galling, while the means of asserting their liberty 
nave increased in the same proportion. This is one cause of 
the spirit of resistance which is daily gathering strength. The 
other is the revolutionary ideas which have been imbibed by 
many of, the*officers and priests who are appointed to superij^- 
tend the presidencies. From them the Indians hot only^receive 
these notions, but are sometimes encouraged and directed by 
them in their insurrections. Of this a remarkable instance 
occurred while Mr. Davie was at Rioja Minor. The dis¬ 
turbances which had taken place there, induced the govern¬ 
ment to send thither father Hernandez, a man of great talents 
and conciliating manners, in order to try the influence of mild¬ 
ness where force they knew would be ineffectual. Mr. Davie 
accompanied him, but the father soon found that his cause was 
hopeless. The inhabitants of the town revolted and were 
* joined by those ol the neighbourhood. The military ai>d other 
Spaniards were massacred, and it was then discovered that the 
whole had been conducted by two priests. Father Hernandez 
did not live to witness this horrible scene, and Mr. Davie not 
being a Spaniard, was saved by a friendly Indian and sent back 
to Buenos Ayres. The Indians arc besides exasperated by the 
ill treatment of their biethren. The difference between the 
former and the latter is remarkable, as appears from the words 
of Mr. Davie who had an opportunity of observing both: 


The young women wear no cap, but let their hair, which is re¬ 
markably long and thick, flow loose over their shoulders: it is 
parted on the top of the head, and some few plait it; but if brought 
forward it would make an excellent veil. They are straight and well 
shaped, with lively animated..features; and no more-like the poor 
Indians I saw at Buenos Ayres Chan, as Hamlet says, ' Hyperion to 
a satyr;' so effectually does slavery, sorrow, and ill-usage, destroy 
the finer fabric of man. These htfre look healthy, cheerful, and 
Iperfectly content: those at Buetios Ayres miserable squalid objects : 
?many of them maimed, from the hard.ships they endure, and all ap- 
( parently pricing for the hour that shall close their lives and miseries 
/f for ever. Here they are neatly clothed, plentifully fed, and com- 
fnrtably lodged; nor U there such a thing as q cripple to bo seen 
among them; there they have scarcely a rag to wrap round them, 
or a hovel to ahelter them from the fury of the elements; they par- 
^,^ake of nothing but the meanest of victuals; and if they are sick no 
one thinks it worth his while to trouble his head about them, but 
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1b^ are left to survive or perish^ as .<)iimipoitenee shall please to ap^ 
poiot. What a contrast is here! Cknild we be snrprized if the 
flames of rebellion should, ere long, burst forth and overwhelm the 
treacherous unsuspecting Spaniards ? The i^ians who go annually 
to pay the tribute or barter with the Europeans, cannot avoid seeing 
the sufferings of their devoted brethren. 1 could say much upon this 
subject, and I could prophesy events in times not far distant} but in 
my present situation silence best becomes me. All appears quiet 
now; but I fear, nay I am certain, it is but a deceitful calm that 
prec^es a dreadful storm, which will, when least expected, break 
in fatal thunder upon the heads of the proud oppressors. Human 
patience, in every state of life, may be stretched to its utiBQit limits, 
and yet forbear to turn ; but let that limit once be passed, and woe 
to the tyrant who has tried how far be might injure with impumty 1” 

*' The Spaniards themselves seem to be convinced that the ln< 
dians would instantly join any foreign power who should at> 
tempt the invasion of Sputh America, which is one cause of 
their extraordinary jealousy./'t'ho conquest of Paraguay would, 
according to all appearances be an easy matter. Almost the 
only defence is the difHcult navigation of La Plata. Mr. Davie 
expresses many devout wishes that the English had possession 
of these fertile provinces, wishes dictated not more by the love 
of his country than by benevolence to the nativesi. If they 
should be deterred by the above difficulty from attempting this 
quarter, he advises them to turn their arms against Chili, 
which would ofifer no obstacles, and which nature has rendered 
a terrestrial paradise. But even supposing the Spaniards should 
be left undisturbed by any foreign power, it is probable, before 
the lapse oi a century, they will be driven out by the natives 
themselves. 

The information afforded by these lettcrl respecting Para- 
guay is not very extensive, but the little which they contain is 
exceedingly interesting. It is the more valuable, because the 
jealousy of the Spanish government renders it so difficult to 
discover the precise nature and situation of this country. Mr. 
Davie ran a considerable risk in writing the letters now before 
us, though in transmitting them he employed every possible 
caution. It is suspected some of his letters, subsequently 
written, may have fallen into the hands of the government, and 
that he has been consequently imprisoned for life, if not 
assassinated. It is possible however that he may have lost his 
life in an insurrection oi the natives. At any rate his friends 
seem to have given up all hopes of his return, pefliaps prema¬ 
turely. He was last heard of from Conception, in Chili, in ' 
■the year 1803. If he has perished, his death is much to be 
lamented, not only on account of the loss of whatever infor¬ 
mation be liimscif might have collected, but also because the 
writings of Father Hernandez containing a view of his various*'^ 
missions, must have perished with liitn. These at his death be 
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cOnlidfii to Mr. Davie, and from the character of the man they 
must have tlirown no inconsiderable li^t on the state of the 
Spanish settlements in South America. But as no certain ac¬ 
counts have been received of Mr. Davie’s death, there still re¬ 
mains room for hope that these valuable writings may yet be 
preserved. 

Of one thing we must yet take notice. From the disgust he 
felt at the absurd notions of religion which prevailed around 
him, and at the melancholy allotments of happiness and misery 
which he beheld, the author sometimes takes occasion to sport 
expressions with regard to religion and the dispensations of 
Providence, which are extremely exceptionable; and though 
in a private letter to a friend they may have little criminal 
beyond that of a blameable wantonness and levity, yr| they 
ought undoubtedly to have been expunged by those friends of 
his who gave his letters to the public. 

Art. XIII. The IVoodmans Tale, after the Manner ofSbenser. 
To which are added, other Poems, chiejly Narrative ana Lyric, 
and the Royal. Message, a Drama, By the Rev. Henry 
Boyd, A.M. Translator of the Divina Comedia of Dante, 
Hvo. lor. 6 d. Longman & Co. 1805. 

TRUTH is so natural to the mind, that considerable expe¬ 
rience is necessary to teach us that there may be such a thing 
as falsehood. Children, therefore, implicitly believe every 
thing that is told them till frequent imposition has taught them 
to doubt. The love of truth, however, still continues to rule 
in our minds even after experience has taught us to be on our 
guard against error, and hence the disgust and uneasiness with 
which those, whose faculties have not been grossly perverted, 
peruse or hear any thing which is evidently absurd and unna¬ 
tural, that is, contrary to truth. It may be said that fiction is 
often perused with avidity, and that it may be the means of con¬ 
veying much important instruction. This cannot be denied, 
but why ? Fictions may be rendered $0 like the truth, that it 
will be impossible to distinguish the one from the other; 
and the impression made by a fiction is always in propor¬ 
tion to its resemblance to the truth. Thus a story may be 
wrought up by a person of skill and observation, as natural and 
hke the truth, as an account of events which have actually hap¬ 
pened, nay more so, for in the records of real transactions many 
minute circumstances, leading to important results, may escape 
^he notice of the historian ; a disadvantage to which the writer 
of fiction is not liable, at least not from all the same causes. > It 
must be obvious then that allegories, properly so called, which 
of all fictions are the farthest removed from the truth, must be 
^.^tremrly difficult to manage so as to make them tolerable. 
By allegories we do not here mean all such stories as have a 
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covered moral. The parables of ^he prodigidisclli/^hfc .iStnoariw 
tan, &c. haf^'e a covered moral, but the storiei tbmitelvea, iinie:^ 
pendent of this,'are highly natural and like the tlUthf a dlfouiO- 
stance which adds nut a little to the wei^ of the application. 
But, by allegory, is understood that species of fictiodi iti whi<c 4 t 
it is impossible to take the literal sense, where speech is 
given -to brutes, where rreatu'res are introduced that have ho 
existence in nature, such as goblins, fairies,’&c, and t^efe 
life is- frequently given to virtues and vices, to passions Snd 
diseases, to natural and moral qualities, which iire represented 
Acting as diifine, human, or infernal persons. This grotesquo^ 
ihventtoA, under every advantage that can belong to it, mnst 
contain something repulsive: It is scarcely ptHsibte* for' tlld 
mind ^o clwell*with any pleasure on lojig stories-which-ift'fche 
literal sense are to the last degree-absurd and uniiaturdl. Sohie 
allegories indeed, such as the fables of £sop, arc nWiversally 
lead and admired; but here the brevity, and admirable fiintrss 
and perspicuity of the application, scarcely allow the mind tt? 
attend for a moment to the literal ab-surdify. The Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, a work, perhaps, at this day more praised 
than read, derives its attractions from the sublime images, and 
admirable description,s, which it contains; bUt miJiSe especially 
from the pictures which it affords of the manners of his tithe—; 
circunisUnces which in some degree compensate the reader for 
the ridiculous nature of the greater part of the characters and 
incidents. The principal attraction must therefore be wanting 
in a modern imitation of Spenser. The author of the Wood¬ 
man’s Tale, however, either insensible to, or disregarding all 
disadvantages, has boldly s'entured to give the world a poem in 
the manner of the Fairy Queen. 

The design ol the “ Woodman’s Tale” was suggested to the 
author by some, dreadful examples of the effects of intempe¬ 
rance. He resolved to delineate the causes and effects of the 
pernicious liabit of drunkenness, in the dress of an allegory, 
and accordingly produced this poem, which is divided into five 
cantos. Tfie • plan and conduct of the story is briefly this; 
Amongst various objects that appear before-the author’s mental 
eye is the isle of Ogygia, where he observes an old hermit who 
Qivilly gives him the history.af the place. This hermit is the 
Agdiste^ .of Spenser, or the.guardian genius of human life ; but 
fl>e author supposes that heimav very well hiean the human will. 
Mr. Agdistes, alias Mr. Human Will, informs him (hat the 
ancient kings of Ogygia sprung from msin, but that the race < 
wth,mixed by iittermarriages with Water Fays, or Kaiads, ior 
ailcient aind modern mythology is introduced without distinc¬ 
tion. By this is meant, we suppose, that people anciently drank 
nothing but pure water, a very good meaning which wofil&^, 
htsve been more clear had not the names of the kings signified- 
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water, so that in the progress of the story water is made to 
marry water. However, Hydranor, or old water, being dead, 
Crenaeus, or young wgter succeeds to the throne, and according 
to custom, the Naia^or Misses Water appear before him that 
he may choose a wife. But Madam urce alias Pemidous 
Liquid^ who wished to get possession of the island* appears 
among them like a Miss Water, and is chosen by the monarch. 
But the Naiads, having some suspicions of the Stranger, re¬ 
solved by a charm to find out her real auality, and so disco¬ 
vered that she was not a Miss Pure Water^ but a Madam 
Pernicious Liquid. Her plot failed therefore for that time, and 
she was dismissed. The author kindly tells us that all he 
means by tliis*is that the pernicious qualities of \^quids are dis« 
covered by other liquids.—Bacchus and Comus are ^liven 
Iroin Thr*ace by Lycurgus. The latter unfortunately visits 
Ogygia, where he is found by Ceves, who loves him, and ahoy 
is the fruit ol their union. This we are told refers to the first 
introduction of Icrmcnted liquors from bread corn. The 
sense is not very plain, but the cliild of Comus and Ceres, if 
he be any thing at all, must here be this fermented liquor.— 
This gentleman stirs up a rebellion among the spirits of fogs, 
blasts, &c. fee. with a view to biing the island under the du- 
yiinion of Circe. After matuie deliberation it is resolved to 
try the effects of what is nov/ called “ Circe's pois’nous Cup,’* 
but which befoie was Circe hersclF, that is, Madam Pernicious 
hq mil, and the Naiads themselves ate to be the first victims.— 
In the second Canto the Naiads havinj]j their fountains almost 
dried up by the sun, who assists Circe in her schemes, are sup¬ 
posed to be deceived by the spirits, and to yield to the tempta¬ 
tion of reireshingthemselves with the poisonous mixture. The 
consequences upon the Naiads, or w-aters, are described, such 
as their pride and madness in ascending in noxious vapour, 
&c. &c. By this the author informs us that he meant to de¬ 
scribe what he calls the ductility of water, its aptitude to assume 
various forms, and to admit of different mixtures. This ex¬ 
planation it must be owned was necessary. In the third canto, 
the son of Comus and Ceres is supposed, in pursuance of 
Circe’s plan, to land on the Ogygian coast, as it he had been 
shipwrecked. He informs them that Phoebus was enraged 
qgainst the Naiads for lending their aid to the composition of 
Circe’s drugs, and on that account was drying up their foun¬ 
tains ; that the’ Naiads in revenge rose in blue vapour against 
Phoebus, and overspread the earth with noxious exhalations; 
that the Delphic Oracle had been consulted, that it had com¬ 
manded the last of Phoebus’s line to be immolated, that he had 
been fixed upon for this purpose, that he had made his escape, 
b«t had always been pursued by divine wrath, that he had now 
repented his flight; and that the Ogygians ought to offer him up 
VoL. I. P 
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as a victim to appease Phoebus and the Naiads. He concIudciS 
by desiring them to mi;; his remains with the sacred lymph of 
the Naiads whicli being sublimed by Vj^Jean, would complete 
the atonement. By tins is meant the previous preparations and 
subsequent distillation necessary to produce ardent spirits. 
From the process thus recommended, it would seem that this 
son of Comns and Ceres appeals in tlic cliaracter of Mr. Malt. 
The fourth Canto is occupied with an account of the dispute s 
that took place relative to the proposed victim, and ccncu os 
with the sacrifice of the stranger, according to his dir * i % 
that is the production of ardent spirits. The fifth and ' 
Canto is employed in an allegorical descriptiem of ihc mis- 
'thievous effeets of drunkenness on ihe i. ind and body- 

Tlie wliole of tliis long story therefoic is, in ])hdn terms, no 
more than this, that alcohol is proemcd fiom dilfeient sub¬ 
stances, by fermentation and disLillation; and tlat when taken 
in too large quantities, it hcniinshs ti t faculties of the mind, 
and subjects the body to a vaiicty of d se<].sep. 

As allcgL)rics I’avc a licence lor hrmo min;::in.d and absurd 
ill the liferai scilsc, nothing can be sairi agaiuM Mr. Boyd on 
that head, but what will not apply to aliegoiics in geneial. But 
extravagant as this mode of wilting must be, it may still he ex¬ 
pected that it sliould in every instance be ronsislenr with itseP. 
The poet having fiAcd upon his tale, and invented iiis charac¬ 
ters, is obliged to sustain them consistently iliroi.' -ioui. Spen¬ 
ser has often rned in tliis respect, and so has ?\Ii. ihe.’d, tor it 
lias generally been the lortiine of imitators to hit nr/i'n t!ic 
faults of ilic originals, whatever may become of tl'e beauties, 
for instance, from tlic union of tl:c kings of ()'■'. gia and tlic 
Naiads, we are to understand, if the thing h.:'. ciiy meaning, 
that mankind originally drank only water. But In;rnilien;nne.> 
of these kings which signify water, one is led to tliink tliat tlie 
author meant to convey the idea of the union of water with 
water. Since we cannot rest in the literal meaning, what sense 
arc we to make of this? Again, we find from the autlior 
him.sclf that by Circe appearing as a Naiad, and by llie incan¬ 
tations of the Naiads to detect her, he meant to convey the no¬ 
tion that the pernirujns qualities of liquids aie detected by 
means of other liquids. Circe here being the (lct(tcted person 
must be considered as a pernicious liquid persenified. But ilvis 
allusion is afterwards dropped, and w^e find Ciiia-' not the liquid 
itself, but the person who prepares and presents it, Sncli tran¬ 
sitions may be common. It mav be difficult to avoid them in 
compositions of this nature, but they arc certainly incon- 
sistcncies which ought to be avoided. 

There is another thing absolutely necessary in allegories. 
The moral and application should be clear and pointed, 
wise as it is impossible to rest in rite literal sense: they musi 
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he read with intolerable (lIsgu*itY Obscurities tp^y arise from 
such inconsistencies* as those abovementioned, and Irom vague 
and imperfect descriptions of the characters and their |unctions. 
Instances of this kind occur in Spenser, and Mr. B^yd is an 
imitator. By the union ot, Comus and Ceres, and the child 
born in consequence, the author informs us that he meant tlie 
first introduction of fermented liquois. But here is a want of 
precision. What is this son of Coiniis and Ceres? One would 
ihink at first from the explanation given, that he \% fermented 
liquor. But he is afterwards introduced with his children 
around him, whicli we are told are the passions fostered and 
nourished by ^intemperance. From this it would appear that 
is intemperance. But from his subsequently ascending the 
funeral pilt, having his remains mixed with water and being 
put into a still or alembic, one would think that he must be 
grain, malt, wort, or something of that kind. It may be said 
perhaps that these are tlie various transformations which he 
undergoes, but it must still be said that these transformations 
arc described in a most obscure and confused manner, even 
allowing this gentleman his godlike privilege of turning himself 
into a variety of sliapes. 

^ But In addition to consistenev, precision, and perspicuity, it 
may be expected that in allegory the images and descriptions 
should be li\ cly and striking. In this respect too the present 
poem is extremely deficient. In almost all its parts, but more 
especially in ilic ad canto, it is flat and insipid. Letau alle¬ 
gory he managed in the best way possible, it is in danger of be¬ 
ing unintcresung; but when the author enters upon trifling and 
unnecessary minutiae, and spins out a long and dull narration, 
it becomes intolerable. The poem would have been mucli 
more perspicuous and perfect without the 2d canto, llic design 
of winch is not always very plain, nor its connection with the 
principal subject very c»bv'ious. The following description of 
an alembic 01 still, though perhaps tlie most finished part ot the 
poem, is in some degree liable to the objection above stated: 


‘ OxK awfnl monument of wrath allay’d, 

' For ages to endure the falCG ordain ^ 

* Claim’d from HYnniiON by each wat’ry maid, 

‘ High o’er the parent spring, a solemn fane 
Must raise its glittering dome above the plain^ 

' By art Vulcanian rais'd and magic sleight; 

‘ For Vulcan raging for his Cvclops s^ain, 

‘ By Plimbus shafts, with never ceasing spite, 

^ Still seeks occasions new to thwart the God of light, 

> 

' Nor from the God this solitary boon 

' May you expect, but if your vows you pay 
' To Mulciber, beneath the midnight moon, 

* And hail with hymns his subterranean siVay, 

* Aedoabted rival of the Lord of Day, 
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' With his ^tnean trumpet, breathing flame, 

' The god will answer glad, and soon convey 

* His warmth, aspiring thro’ the mundane frame, 

* And the deep boiling spring bis bounty shall proclaim. 

• 

** ' The powers of life and health, that us’d to soar 
‘ From the broad surface of the river clear, 

* To shed the genial balm from shore to shore, 

' And with new joy the flagging spirits cheer, 

^ Tho* luird asleep for many a languid year, 

' Deep in the bosom of the parent spring, 

' Loos’d by the fiery potentate, shall rear 

* Their angel forms, and spread the sylphid wing, 

* And o’er the ardent lymph exult in wanton rfng. 

* Yet over earth and air the vagrant train, 

* Wasting their genial powers in vain, would Voam j 

* He only their excursions can restrain 

‘ In the vast concave of his magic dome, 

* Till, like the summer swarms, they own a home, 

' And in mixt conflict recollect their powers 

‘ Uf energetic life, as when the womb 

* Of Chaos held the congregated stores 

* Of jarring elements, that shook the mundane shores. 

'' * Then hovering o’er the deep fermenting bed, 

* The social bands shall quaff llie rising fume, 

* Which round the vasty concave o'er their head 

* Shall vest the dim vault in Cimmerian gloom, 

‘ Till heaven’s empyreal elements relume 

' And paint their shadowy forms with dawning ray; 

‘ Their forms, soft twinkling thro’ the cloudy room, 

' Shall pierce the murky mist, with streaming day, 

' As Phoebus, when he smiles the driving rack away. 

“ ' Then pregnant with the seeds of light and heat, 

* And charg’d with hoards of more than nioital joy, 

‘ Weary and longing for a cool retreat 

‘ From the reflection of that brazen sky, 

' The mighty Magiati to a portal nigh 

* Shall lead their steps, whose op’ning valves afar 

* Its mazy depths disclose, that cheat the eye; 

‘ Meanders dark, unseen by sun or star, 

^ Where still he points the way with kind assiduous care. 

* There all refresh’d, and vigorous to the race, 

‘ Again the tribes shall feel the magic rod, 

‘ Their wings shall moult again, their limSs unbrace, 

' And^melting into lymph, the fiery god 
, * Shall lead them forth, in form a sparkling flood 

' Of N^tar pure, elixir of delight. 

* This mixC with water dear shall send the blood, 

^ In transport thro’ the pulse, the spirits light 

* On Fancy's wing sublime shall mount an eagle flight.’" 

The very nature of the stanza which tlie author has chosen 
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offers an almost irresistible temptation to dilate many things of 
little importance, by dull and tedious circumlocutions. It is 
the ottava nma, or stanza of eight lines, which Spenser was 
probably induced to adopt with the addition of one line, from - 
Ariosto and Tasso, the fashionable poets of his time. One of 
the rhymes is lepeated four times in the same stanza, and an¬ 
other three times. Spenser did not consider that this was more 
suited to the Italian than to the English language, or at least 
thought this no sufficient objection. For Mr. E.oyd it was 
enough that it was the stanza of Spenser. It has, as, might 
naturally be apprehended, obliged the author to use many bad 
rhymes. ^I'lie book lies open before us at page 69, and here w^ 
find two examples; hung is made to rhyme to thring, dXidfours . 
to Jorce. . Spenser however contrived to produce tolerably 
good rhymes by mispelling words as he found occasion. Had* 
Mr. Boyd imitated him here too, it would have been so much 
the better with respect to the rhyme, for hong and parse would 
have answered very well to throng and force, 

Mr. Boyd has not scrupled to employ, not only the senti¬ 
ments, but the turn of expression of other poets. For instance 
in page 85 lie says, 

^ '* As love had set their souls at variance uitk their feet 

This is evidently a copy from a line of one of Pope’s imita¬ 
tions of Virgil’s ecloguts|; 

“ How much at variance are her feet and eyes." 

In page 47 we have the following line : 

" The stranger gaz'd auhilc the ample sky" 

The reader will instantly recollect the words of Adam in 
Milton: 

" Straight towards heaven, my wondering eyes I turn ? 

And gaz'd awhile the ample sky.” 

Again, in page 105, the last words of the following line; 

“ With meteor crest and limbs of giant mold." 

arc borrowed from Collins; 

“ Danger whose limbs of giant mold." 

As the Woodman’s Tale is the principal poem in the volume, 
our attention has been hitherto confined to it. Our limits do 
not permit us to enter upon a minute examination of the others. 
They consist of tales founded on Irish tradition)^: odes to frost, 
and on the marriage of Lord Moira, with other short pieces. 
The volume concludes with a sacred drama called “ The Royal 
Message,’’ founded on the story of David and Bathsheba. All 
th&se are of that middling sort which presents very little ta 
commend, and not much that is particularly censurable. 
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Aiit, 14. 'Bng^QfUcal Manoirs of Lord NcLsoif, uitlf Ohscrrafio/fs 
Ctitkal and Ejpj>Ianafory, % JoiiK CiiARxoeK, E.sr/, l'\ S, 
Anthar of the Biographia NaxaUs, and th Hutor}/ ol Slarine ^/r- 
cfiteciurc, iS^r. Sro. IOa’, 6d. Symonds. IS 06 '. 

,Mr. Cbarnock appears to have collected materials for the life of 
Lord 'Nelson Jong before the fatal event which excited public curi¬ 
osity, find induced him to send them to the press. It would have 
else been impossible to have collected and arranged so mnch valuable 
and authentic information as is here given. As the leading events, 
^^pwever, of Lord Nelson's life, have been lately (feiailcd tn a va¬ 
riety tf subormnate publications, and must be fresli in the public 
memory, we sliall not make any extracts froiii ilus voltwne. Tho 
abilities of the author are wxll known by his former pubiicalions, 
apj we certainly have not many writers whose private studies have 
eq^ually qualified them for recording (he life of a srjiunn. Another 
reason ior our abstaining from extracts is, that, wiili t\ery possible 
attention to the public services of Lord Nelson, uc do not discover 
in this work much that can be called ///c, imicli of In'* private habits. 
Opinions, or manners. Jt is, however, taken in general, a most 
valuable series of memoirs, highly honourable to the ifiustrious ob¬ 
ject of Britain's veneration, and may well serve to grati/y public 
curiosity, until the mo:e immediate friends or relations (d'(he de¬ 
ceased hero shall think proper to make other cominiuiicaiions. Air. 
Charnock is Iiim-'elf, indeed, aware that a life, proj>erly speaking, 
would require more leisure, and other materials, than tlie public 
enthusiasm has permitted him to wait for. Other accounts, we 
perceive, are announced, from high authority, and from able wri¬ 
ters. We would, therefore, take this opportunity to hint, that there 
is no pecessary ponnexion between the public and private life of a 
naval hero, and that whether they determine to indulge, or to limit 
the cravings of curiosity, tuutii ought to be held sacred and 
predominant. 

Aut. 15 , Account of ihc State of France, and //a- Coranvirnf,, 
(luting the lad three tjears; particulartjf as le has tvlafivn to the 
lielgiv provinces^ and the treatmeut of the English, /b/IsuACL 
WousLKY, detained as a hostage, i'2nto, f)S, Johnson. l»S()f). 

Mr. Worsley appears to have resided in France before the revolu¬ 
tion, as a schoolmaster, and went again over at the pence of Amicus 
to resume his occupation, wdien he was arrested in common with all 
the English found on French ground. He had many opportunities 
of knowing the state of public opinion in France, wln( h he has con¬ 
veyed in this volume. We do not, however, upon llie w'hole, see 
any reason, from what he tells us, to expect a belter order in France, 
wifile their sovereign gratifies ilieir vanity by conquest, and embel¬ 
lishes their chains by foreign gold. 

The information in this volume principally respects the Belgic 
provinces^ but from that in which France is concc! nccl, we shall ex¬ 
tract a short passag^j^ giving an account of a species of troops whic^ 
as^far as vccan (^ecollectj Have not been desetibed in this country. 
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The French have some battalions of troops unlike any that wc 
inow : they are called leapers* and are trained to the gieatest agility 
and skill in corporeal movements : they accompany a corresponding 
number of cavalry into the field, whose horses are accustomed to 
carry double, :md not to start when a man leaps up behind the rider. 
Their evolutions are made v/ith wonderful rapidity; they galh^paway^ 
to the place where they required to act, and immediaiely the 
leapers jump down, form themselves into a fine of b'alllc bebind the 
horses, and become a separate army. When their orders a^re exe¬ 
cuted, or they meet wdth a repulse, they jump up again, each be¬ 
hind his companion, and arc carried oft' in safety to another place. 
It i-ny well be eonceive l of what wonderful service these batta|fons 
iu\i^t be to a CknuMal l.ke Buonaparte, who is present to command 
in his battles, and who retains, in the midst of carttage and conftl^ 
simi, the mo .t jierfcct presence of mind, and has a pcrccfftion of 
tuery favourable occnncnce in the day of battle. A contempt of 
lilt oi l luliilary tactics, and a facility of improving these occur- 
rcnrxs, have hillicrto given him an advantage over the distinguished 
(V.nerals of his day, who have been governed by a sy.'ilein in which 
all the accidents of war cannot be calculated.’* 

But a contempt for the old military tactics is not the only advan¬ 
tage France avails herself of. An occasional contem])t for the old 
tactics of honesty and humanity is not less obvious in the succession 
of monrters w’bich her various revolutions have produced. Of this 
file following is perhaps a novel instance : 

An occurrence has lately taken place in Flanders, which is not 
generally known in Kngland, and may he mentioned to show the 
tlisposiiion of the present government of France. An alarm of per¬ 
sonal danger ha-* beem raised amongst them, by the arrest of a con¬ 
siderable number of persons, upon a pretext that is not satisfactory 
to the public. A company of men, who are known by the name 
of rc/iaiij’cur.s, orw^armers, have infested the low countries for some 
time past. The sons of some good families are supposed to be con¬ 
nected with them, who, being dissipated and extravagant, are not 
supplied by their parents with the adequate means of indulgence, 
and have allied lhemsch<‘s to characters notoriously bad, in order Ip 
make depredations on the property of others. It is said, that they 
are very numerous; that they are dispersed in dilfeieut directions, 
keep up a regular correspondence, and arc united as in a common 
cause. Their custom has been, to beset a house in the country, 
sometimes in large bodies; and having gained admittance, to hold 
the feet of the master, mistress, or other principal person they 
found, close to the fire, or over it in the flame, in order to mak^ 
them declare io wliat place their mo.st valuable property was con¬ 
cealed ; and when they had taken it, they decamped. These Pir 
cumstances have actually taken place in the ^neighbourh,^d oi 
Brussels; and some persons have suftered long and severe fit^ 
ness, both from the fright, and from the wounds they have re¬ 
ceived, It is now neatly two years since the gendarmerie began to 
take these people up ; and it has been pretended^ that the ramifica¬ 
tions of this evil spread so wide, that the most perfect secrecy was 
necessary, in order to insure the arrest of the remainder of them , 
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pf coursej none have yet been brought to their trial. Many respec^t 
table housekeepers^ ol good character, have been arrested and de¬ 
tained in prison ; some ol tJiem of extensii'e property, who cannot 
be supposed to be connected with this infamous band. In the month 
of August it was cnnently reported, tliat the persons arrested 
amounted to four hundred, all of whom remained without evidence, 
or proof of guilt, within the walls of their prison. It must be 
presumed, that some other than that of the nlaufage, is the cause 
of such numerous arrests; and it threw fora time a damp on the 
jnindsof the people of the low country, to whom this nftair seems 
to have been confined. A proof, amongst many others, that the go¬ 
vernment of France gives an account of its conduct only when it 
ip^leases, and in the manner which is most agreeable t6 ilsell.** 

Thi^ public, Sve think, is indebted to Mr. Woisloy for many rn* 
rious particular-'^ respecting the actual state of our enemy ^ comiiry ; 
and the detail of his escape is not a litiic iniciesting ; but will ho 
excuse us, if we add that this has given ns less ploasmc than lie 
probably feels from the retrospect, because it is obvious that every 
instance of this kind has tended to render the situathm ot who 
remained more uneasy, and to ufibrd their tyraiUi. a plnuriible pre¬ 
text for additional severity and pi ivatlons ? 

Art. i6. All Outline of Chronology, conneeting Sacred Crol'anc 
History: disigned for Young Pei sons. To uhich is addt d a Poi iica! 
Chrouidogy of English Hisfo! l^wio. Champante & Co. If.O.'jj 
This little manual may be very suecesbfulJy recommended to 
young persons, as the con.panion of their historical studies. Even 
the poetical chronology may he useful, although the anthoreis has 
given but a superficial characteristic of some of the reigns. She is 
no friend to the Stuart race. 

POLITICS, 

Art. I 7 . Cursory lirmaiks on the Administration of the lute 60- 
terno!-General of India ; on the conduct of the Court of Direct ors ; 
and introd} eiory Stiiciures on a Puwphlrt by John HuoDor- 
STonf, Esij. - 11 . P, tStO. pp. 6*!?, price * 2 s, London, ISUO', 
Jeffery k A'^perne. 

We frankly own that it is not an easy matter to determine satis¬ 
factorily what is the policy which, in the present circumstances of 
our Ka'jt India possessions, it would be most wise to pursue. They 
are in so unnatural, so unhappy, and dangerous a situation, that 
every courhc which it is possible to take, seems beset with preci¬ 
pices and dangers. In these circumstances, it is no wonder people 
are so much divided with regard to the administration of Marcpiis 
Wellesley. It is no wonder that much can be said against him in a 
situation where his choice only lay between evils, I’hc error of the 
first oi||npoction is it Iiome; and however one or two or three Go- 
vernorsiGeneral may be made the scape goal.s, the evil w ill be traced 
home to ihd right'door at last. It will be known that the system 
itself is a pertept muckery of government: and a disgrace not to 
Great-Britain only, but to an enlightened age. The present pam¬ 
phlet is a defence of the administration of the Marijins in regard to 
the Mabratta W'ar ? and the permission to send India goods to 
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Britain not in companies’ ships. There is some information in it, 
in’\ed with a sufficient proportion of afFectation and nonsense. lu 
short the Governor-General is indebted for little to the author but 
his zeal. His views of tlic subject are very limited, and ivjt a little 
confused. 

An'r» IS. A Dcfvnre of the Vrinei]*lc of Moiwpoli^ ; of Cornfacton 
ot MidiUe-meu 5 mnl Arguments to proxe that uar does not produet 
a scatcifij of the neecssarics of life, Svo, pp. 30. iMtidoa, 1S03. 
Symonds. J.v. 

We believe this author only means to defend the perfect freedom 
of the corn-trade 5 a policy which we agree w'ith him in thinking ia 
so perfectly wise. But we desire to have nothing to answer for a 
great parr oi the opinions brought out in defending that policy, opv^ 
nions which w'e consider as abundantly absurd. The autho^con- 
founds mojs(»poly witli freedom. But to ns the one appears des¬ 
tructive ol the other; and as the one is in all case.s good, so the 
other is in all cases evil, flis opinion too that war has no tendency 
to produce .scarcity is supported by no belter proof than that a great 
demand always produces a great supply; according to which well 
applied observation the proper remedy for a bad iiarvest is to go to 
war ! We believe that the etfccts of a war on the supply of provi¬ 
sions in so large, and well supplied a country as Gre.at-Brilain* 
cannot be ve 1 *v sensibly felt, unless it be a very extraordinary war, 
y aided by other circumstances; but that it produces a scarcity, 
and enhances prices to a certain degree, is most sure, though wc d<i 
not wonder that an author so precipitate as this sees not the cause of 
that result. 

T:i>:oi.of. Y. 

Art. 1 <). // Sermon preached on the Dap of (ieneral Thanksgiving, 
Dec, 1805, in the parish-vhureh of Kdls, hji themoAt Jin, 

L. O’Bkirvk, D, D, Lord Hi shop of Mint it, 8 ro. *2s. Riving- 
tons. ISOf). 

This elo(juent and animated composition does credit to the Right 
Rev. Author, and to the hearers at whose request it was printed. 
We know not that thanksgiving sermons which multiply fast on our 
liands can admit of more variety in criticism than in composition j 
but of the pre.sent it is sufiicient praise that it embraces all the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the corresponding duties of praise and 
thanksgiving, grounded upon scripture authority, and eriforced by 
motives which appeal to the heart of every lover of his country. 

Ar v. ‘^0 . A Si rmon preached on thejijih of December 1805, appointed 
bu ro*,(d authnritp a day tf genet at thanksgivuig. By the t(ex\ 
Davm) Bven as, Minister of the Scots Church, Artdicry Street, 
4^;. liondon, 1806 \ Mawman. 2 a, bV/, 

From the beaten track in which preachers are compelled to tread 
on occasions like that on which the present diBCoi)rse was delivered, 
it is unreasonable and unjust to expect novelty oh iden.s to distin¬ 
guish the performance. There is time and place for all things. Rut 
this author has done, what it was much more difficult to do than 
those who have not attempted it are aw'are; he has made a very ju« 
dicious selection of the multitudinous ideas which the subject sug¬ 
gested ; and has exhibited them in language iicat and energetic ; 

8 
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dcgant without affectation, and elevated williont pomposity. In 
«Be point he has been coiiMidcrably misiuformed, we mean in regard 
to the character of our late naval hero, who* admirable as he was, 
and worthy of the highest praise on at counl of his professional 
Tirlnes, was by no moans equally distinguiblu'd for those, still more 
important, wliich belong to domestic lile; as the indecent noise 
made about lluil fimalv friend uf his who has been with so much 
effrontery, and wiili so much injury to his memory, pressed for¬ 
ward upon the public auciuion, abundantly icstitics. 

rouTKY, 


Aut- Cl. TafitlCvnnsiitf: or I he I' 

I'hrri llooLs, Zi// JoSKPU iJocN 

« 

and Co. 1 


;,sion i>f Suh:aifn\ Foem. ht 

\s,td. Longman 
< o 


Mr^BounJen, whose first produclioii this apjyjars to be, informs us 
that its design is to sliew the wisdom of the taeator in tienying to 
man a knowledge of futurity ; and to piove the impossibility of 
supporting life under the dnadful anticipations arising from this 
knowledge, by the example of one to wdiom in a dream it is supposed 
to be granted, AH this our readers may iierccivc is proving what 
lew men in their senses ever denied. The fable, however, if wo 


may so term it, is contrived vvitli sufficient ingenuity to place the 
subject in a very striking light. Sylvester after teazinghis (Jnardiaa 
Spirit to grant him the knowledge of what is to liappcn,’ has his fate 
revealed in a dream, and, sooth to say, it is a melancholy fate., 
His affectionate widow, marries a favoured suitor: his favourite 


friends plot to defraud his children. Of his four sons, Edu f/rd has 
a long and raging sickness, John becomes a traitor of the Jacobin 
breed, and because Edward, to whom he reveals the plot, refuses 
to join it, he instantly murders him ) he is, however, hini:»elf 
tried, cast, and condemned.*' (7/ai7r.¥, after running the career 
of vice and sensuality, becomes a suicide : liniry is virtuous, but 
is banished, under a false aecusiilion, and dies. His daughter is 
married, unfaithful to her husband’s bed, forced to seek support in 
a life of dishonour, which she terminates by a premature death, in 
the midst of poverty and disease. His widow soon alter dies of a 
broken heart, and Sylvester’s mind is filled with anguish to find that 
her children hy her second hiKband are as happy as he wished /as to 
be. I’his anguish awakes him ; he goes home, dislikes Ids wii'e, 
Iier charms please no longer, and he quits her: nor can he bear the 
sight ot his cLiidien, At length he finishes his solicited cares by 
suicide. 


Jn this detail, it may be perceived ihat there is nothing compll- 
raled or mysterious ; the incidents fulltiw one another in the same 
easy order as if the liisiory were real, and they are all of that com¬ 
mon kind which have otten empUqed writers of imagination. Di¬ 
dactic poetry, indeed, especially when, as in the present instance, 
blaflk verse is preferred, yields an eritertaiument not much superitjr 
fo good prose : and maxims, characters, and reflections, when di¬ 
vested of the higher charm.-i of versification, .somctiaies sink below 
it. Whether this he the case here, our readers shall be enabled tq 


Judge from a passage wliich may be supposed to call forth the au- 
tliors greaiesl powers—the murder of Edward by bis brother : 
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He saw, with aching eyes, John, his first son, 
(Whom more than all his Sons he lov'd) conspire 
Against his country : saw him with a gang 
Of* rnffians closeted at dead of night. 

With doors close shut, and looks suspicious cast. 

Hold unscon consultation, and devise 
Plots deep and dreadful, to ensure success. 

* Can this be John ?' Silvester mournful cried, 

And wept. ' The wretch—his soul has not one spark 
^ Of patriotic fire, which I did hope 
' Would one day warm his breast with fervent flame, 

* O ! foolish fondness for a worthless son !* 

He look'd,agaiiii despairing to obtain 

Sight grateful to his eyes, Edward appear'd. i 
In soft, luxuriant, gaiety adorn'd, 

All nature smil'd around the youth •, serene. 

His look was fit for angels in the realms 

Of guiltless bliss; the sun his genial beams 

Glorious exhibited, and on each leaf 

Of sarii'.n^r shone ; soft zephyrs gently fann’d 

The toilsome heat of noon with cooling wing 

lb evening's mildness—sudden the heavens lower'd ; 

Thick clpuds obscur'd the sky ; deep thunders roll'd 

Loud 5 premature night’s darkest shadows frown’d, 

I^ierc’d only by the lightning’s frequent gleam 

That seem'd to smite the ground while Nature bloom'd. 

H<i in a wood contiguous shelter sought. 

In this dread scene John stole along; close wrapt 
In a black mantle to disguise his form. 

He thro' the obscure scene like a Murderer mov'd; 

The villain painted in his looks; his steps 
The traitor spake.—In subtle manner he 
To Edwaid the deep plot unfolded slow ; 

And with fair arguments and plausible 
Endeavor’d to seduce him to his crimes. 

Talk’d of oppression’s chains, of kings' controul; 

Of equal rights; and liberty’s high charms: 

(Though genuine freedom enter’d not his soul) 

Aiid shook his form as though he felt the chains. 
Edward refus’d; but strove by gentle means 
Him to convinco, and from delusion turn : 

But ineflbetuaj bis fraternal Jove; 

John from beneath his cloak a dagger drew— 

Hateful companion of a treacherous mind !— 

And sheath’d it in his brother’s generous heart! 
(Ambition knows no tie of blood or love.) 

He fell! faint spoke his pardon, and expir'd), 

Earth yawn’d, and shut him from the world; 'as night 
ploses her shadows o'er the morn in spring. 

When rising Sun-beams darken in eclipse. 

Oh ! horrid, horrid Wretch !* Silvester cried; 

While heart groan’d in agony extreoie." 
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Art. 22. Tie V^ictornqf Trafalgar, A 'Naval Ode, In CAmnnctPO- 
ration of the henmm of the British Navi/, By Samuel Maxuv, 
E^q. Ato, 2«- Johnson. 

Art. 23. The Fight off Trafalgar, A Descriptive Poem. Bi/Gkotloz 
Daties Harlky, Comedian, 4^o. 2^. Longman and Co. 1 S 06 . 

Shut! Shut the door! Good John !*’— 

Never surely was hero so be-rhymed j nor are the poetical 
wreaths which arc scattered on his tomb less remarkable for their 
quality than their mtwhvr. The beauties of the two effusions now 
before us we shall not de cribe : we acknowledge that it is beyond 
our power ; and that when we attempted the task, wc were so over¬ 
whelmed by certain sensations, that we could not find one word to 
S 4 ^•^ The agreeable task we very generously consign to such of our 
readeiwas may oe tempted by the following extracts to a further pe¬ 
rusal. The rival authors are an esquire and a comedian. Our 
readers will not fail to admire the exact detail, the charming simpli¬ 
city, the unexpected bursts of poetic fire, which appear in the fol¬ 
lowing lines of the esqnire ; nor will the exquisite harmony and ilie 
appropriate nature of the stanza be overlooked: 

llchold the Temeraire: 

Two French and Spanish ships prepare 

i^e^ deck to board. 

' I 

And some advantage seem t’ obtain; 

Quickly her men leturn again, , 

When all the rash assailants soon are slain, 

By liie drawn sword, 

I’hc rentro of the loes 
Now' strike, or feebly now oppose. 

Theii van and rear. 

Mad to behold their comrades beat, 
et, loo courageous to retreat, 

Collect, and, rushing on the British fleet, 

Desperate appear: 

Then, one last effort make. 

Their ihund'ring guns the concave shake .. 

Shake earth and licll 
What wrath their energies iniusc ! 

I'hc dreadlul slaughter that ensues* 

Is far too sanguinary for the Muse 

In verse to tell. 

“ Their fleets at length retire > 

Unable to withstand our fire. 

They yield the day. 

Lo ! nineteen vessels of their line * 

To British ships their flags resign ; 

The sma^ remainder, frighted, seektojoin* 

And steer away.” 

The comedian, In his description of the same scene, seems not 
much behind in excellence : 

'' Twenty-seven onr line— thirfjf-thrcc were the foe ! 

Prophetic hU words, 'ere he dealt the death blow: 
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V ■ iSifiwe tvxntij T reckon ,'*—they struck in the fight! 

Arithnjetic now may determine our might: 

The odds of the on-set—»tl)c havoc he madci 
Making facts appear fabulous, substance a shade ! 

And appreciate the value of all we hold dear. 

The laurel bequeath'd us, bedew’d with a tear. 

From the fight otF Trafalgar/* 

But in one stanza he seems fairly to outdo the esquire. Some of 
our readers will recollect that the night which succeeded liord N*el- 
son’s funeral was extremely stormy. Hear the beautiful application 
which our author makes of this occurrence : 

'' Coincidence, length’ning the Hero’s career. 

Wove the storm of the fight, for the pall of his bier : 

Bright the morn, like his day of renown on the seas. 

Till regret became clarn’rous, burd’ning tlie breeze ; 

The grief of the skies, as responsive of ours. 

Moan’d in thunder.... and answer’d earth’s sorrows In show rs ; 
T'was the uiKc. E of the iif.av’ns . to Britoiu most dear. 

To hallow the laurel, we wet with a tear 

For the fight off Tiafalgai.” 

NOVELS, 

Aut. *21. ^pCujttfrhun/ Talcs. Fnlnmc Vih. By Harriet Let. 

8i‘«. 8a‘. Wilkie and Robinson, 180.5. 

^ Allhongli the four preceding volumes were published previous to 
the appcaiance of our journal, they are so w^ell known to the pub¬ 
lic, that it wiil not be necessary to review the plan on which they 
were written. The present volume will not, perhaps, detract much 
fiom the character of the fair authoress, although it is considerably 
inferior, if not to the fourth, certainly to the first three. It con- 
sist.s of tliree tales, or short novels, the first of which is simple, 
pathetic and interesting ; the second is deficient in all th se parti¬ 
culars 5 we are taught to expect something, but there is a deplorable 
falling-otf both as to incidents and sentiments. The third we can 
by no means approve ; it is perhaps superior to the others in stylo 
and neatness of dialogue, but the morality is highly objectionable. 
Sir Peter Teazle asks, ** When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect —In a modern novel, he is to expect 
to be represented as a brute, and that his wife shall be furnished 
willi all those refined sentiments on the subject of cuckoldom, 
which generally end in Doctor’s Commons, This is the plan of the 
talc before US, and ot many other novels. Indeed such fables are 
sufficiently hacknied, and the manners of the .nge shew the conse¬ 
quence. We acquit the authoress of meaning all this, but It is 
dangerous for*weak minds to be taught to tamper with the passions, 
or to consider, even for a moment, iliat any ill-usage on the part ot 
a husband can justify a wife in transferring her att'eclions to another. 
It is one ot the most wretched delusions that e^er entered a fchule 
bead or heart. 

Art. 23, Hide and Seek: or. The Old Woman's Story^ 3 vohs 

112.V. Lane & Co. 

TbU story is composed of a number ot irifllng incidents evideotly 
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patched up for the purpose of making a book in any way. To eke 
it out, it is interlarded with a vast number of quotations. It is in 
short, in every respect almost too miserable to deserve mention. 

Anx. 26 . Tht Thatched Cottage; or. The Sorrows of E^lgen^a, Bjf 

Sarah Wilkinson’. 2 vols. l2mo, 8 s, London, ISO 6 . 

Hughes* 

This performance appears to be the production of one who has 
toiployed her time in perusing novels of the most wretched descrip¬ 
tion, without reading any thing else. The consequence is obvious. 
The work is of the same kind as those with which the authoress has 
been particularly conversant. There is a total want of every thing 
that can render a novel interesting or instructive. A story is told, 
but as to natural and entertaining incidents, well drawn and well 
"roppo^jlcdcharatters, with just and appropiiate reflections, these are 
things of which the writer seems to have had no idea. This is suf- 
licient to convey a proper notion of the performance before us. But 
the authoress, we are informed, is very young, and as there may 
be here some hopes of amendment, it may not be improper to offer 
some advice which, though not palatable, will, if justly taken, bo 
exceedingly wholesome. It is briefly this, that the young lady 
ought in)mecliate]y to give up the reading and writing of trash, and 
apply herself to some more useful occupation; or if she is deter- 
inined to write, that before she commences her next attempt, she 
ought to apply to some person who might point out to her a line of. 
study which w»ould enable her, in writing about men and women, 
to make them speak and act like human cicaturcs. 


Art. 27- Vowti^tic Scnicfi: ftom (he 
/ignvs tit’ Lilun, tSc. o io!s, 


(nimatt. Jit/ (he /luthor of 
12 '^. l.rWlC Co. ISOb. ^ 


This is a collection of stories introducing (Jome«!tic sc'cnes of vari¬ 
ous sorts. The incidents arc fo** the mo^t parr natural, and are at 
the same time wrought up w'tli sufliciont skill tu render them in 
many instances considerably interesting. 


MISCtLLAVU'.^ 


Art. 2S. The Di rivalrtr Dh'Jinrari/: shewing, in 

English c/iaravter\^ the i-irah onv^tnals tfj ,.onts in the English 
language as are dernedfronf. the (IrtiL : and eompnung corrcctex-^ 
planaiiuns^ivimi (he I'lOst aj'pro.ed lericagi a/dtet’s^ of the ti/eanijigs tif 
cae/i Mord, ll'ritifn and evmpihd pi iin ipafltf rcith (hr xivw 0 / ewa- 
bling (he English seholar, who way he itnacrpiainftd ivith the Greek 
charaelcrs, to acfjuire a more familiar and e,UenHitc knoieledgc of 
his language, by hung wade eonxersant uiih (he Greek originals, 
whence it is in great pint derived. By William Burke, V 2 mo. 
liondotu ISO 6 '. Johnson, -bv, fid. 


Tlie object of thW book is so fully descrilxfd in the title, that we 
hav^ 00 occasion ttysay any thing more about it. A short quotation 
however, containing a fair example, will afford a more correct idea 
of the nature of the performance. It may be taken from ahy place; 
we may therefore cbusc the beginning. 

Abv'ss, a. from the Gr, //, without, and bassos, a bottom. 
A biottoinless pit, a gulf, a prodigious deep the vast collection of 
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waters supposed to be in the bowels of the earth; hell, any thing 
that swallows up what conies into it. 

** Acanthoi^teky'cious, ^n/;. from the Gv.alantha, a thorn, 
and j}t€ntgi()n, a w'ing. Having a prickly fin. 

'' Acax'tjius, it, in hot. from the Gr. akantha^ a tliorn. A 
genus of plants; bear's foot, 

*' Ac’ap/py, s, from the Gr. without, and Icai'pos, fruit. 
Barrenness, unfruitfulness. 

Acatai.e'psis, s, from the Gr, alatakysia, uncertainty in 
tcience. Incoinpreliensibleness. 

" Acau'ms, Acau'lose, Acau'f.ouSj^ (hIJ, in hot. from the 
(ilr. without, a stalk. Without a stalk; having the 

llowers close to the ground. 


*? 

Ack, s, from the Gr. r/.v, one. A single sp,.t on a c^rJ 
dice ; a very small quantity ; n very little distance. 

'' Acr.p'iiALOi (nij. from the Gr. n, williijut, aiul kcyhale^ a 
head. Without a head, poor, holding nothing under any kiad.” 

Wc agree with the ant[jor that such a help to n large class of 
renders rn:iy liavc its aLlr:.nitages. And the present performance will 
answer most ol the purposes for vdiicli such a work can be de¬ 
signed, We have not examined it so minutely as to say that the 
author has omitted no word derived from the Greek. But w»e ar® 
rather inclined to think that he has erred, if he has erred at all, in 
the other extreme. For wc certainly have met with not a few words 
this collection which W'C never met wdth before, and which seem 
very unlikely to become part of the Bnglihli language. 

Art, 2.9- A hitiir to a I'riiud, ocvaA^ond by the Death of the 
lion, WilhamVitt, 8to, hointon, ISOh. Hatchard. ].y. OV. 


This is not a political, but a religious letter. The author eiuk'a- 
vours to point out to us the diflerent views which will now be {r e¬ 
sented to the “ disembotlied .spirit" of the late minister. Kvciy 
thing in the letter is sutiiciently common ; and all the ideas would 
veiy naturally oct ur to any old woman who is fond ol godly books. 
Many of them, of coun'^e, are very good ; and wc consider jiiety as 
most respectable, even although it should be founded, as it appears 
to be in this case, on a wrong theory of Christianity ; a theory which 
we regard a.s by no means rational, nor founded in the Scriptures. 

Art. 30. The lSaitntvrvr,a l\riodical Paper, 7h/H kwson ClakivK. 

\'2wo, da, (^stell. 1803. 


These essays are short, and upon common topics. They were 
principally written by a very young man who seems to be ambitious 
of literary fame, aud has probably acquired some share of it in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, where they fir^t were published in a 
newspaper. Whether he will satisfy the more fastidious critics of 
the metropolis may be doubted, but considering them as the pro¬ 
ductions of a yoitn^ man, they are certainly entitled to very much 
praise. If he wishes, however, to retain our good o{)inion, lie 
must leave off criticising such authors as Addison, until he has im¬ 
bibed a little of his .spirit; and we may hint that his future lucu¬ 
brations will ako be improvcil by the omission of such tiasb as we 
find liere respecting Master Betty, 



824 Notices of the Communications of Corrc^pondcnti. 


Mr. Editor* 


Teh. 20 * 1 S 06 . 


YOUR remarks in the Literary Journal for January, on Df. 
Hamilton’s late publication; speak of the practice tljere recomraendcd 
in fevers, as being perfectly new: it is now more than fifty years 
ago, when I had from situation, frequent opportunities of observing 
the practice of the Oxford physicians; amongst whom Doctors Pitt, 
and Brent were eminent; it was usual with them in fever, to be 


very attenti\'e to the state of the intestinal canal, and thoroughly to 
clear the same; for which purpose, instead of rougher purgatives, 
mild aperients were freely given; decoctions of the roots of couch 
grass, senna, and honey, with an addition to the colature, of regene¬ 
rated tartar, and some cordial water, w'as a very common form of 
purgatives Yours, &:c. B, B. 

P. S. TJie practice at this time recommended, of applying cold 
wat<Nt externally in fevers, as well as internally, had its advocates 
near forty years since; and is said to be common in Persia, and at 
Naples. 


II e are happy toJind, m the facts stated in this letter of our 
con f spun dent f a further eonjirmoium of the propriety (f Dr. Ha- 
miUous practice. H e ?nust hoxvevcr eaufio/t our leaders against 
considering (he sfatetneni here made as in (he (ea^s( degree detracting 
from Dr. Hannlton\s merit and originality. Although Drs. Pitt 
ayid Brent fortunately slumbled on the use if aperients, it docs not 
appear that they considered this practice as leading to any thing 
mare than a partial al/etiation of the syynptows. Our eorresponderti 
does not inform us that they had attended to the coyinection betuten 
the stale of the faxes and the stale if the disease or that they had 
hy a train if eareful experinunts established that perscxcring in the 
vse of aperients uould lend to a radical cure. 'J'hat they did not 
give their discoveries to the world, or systematise them in such a 
manner as to bring contiaion to others, is very exudent. JTe do 
not know that anyone at Oxford noxe foUuxes their practice, or that 
even a single pupil of Drs, Pitt and Brent was so far convinced of 
Us atiliiy as to persevere in if. It is a very df 'rrent thing to 
slnmblc upon a particular practice, and guess it may be usefuly from 
ascertaining its utility by a course of xvcH^conducted. experiments, 
amt exhibiting this series of proof to the world. Thejonner rnaif be 
done by any man, without any display of ability, and even without 
intention : the latter can only he done by a person endowed with per- 
severance^ sagacity^ and sound judgment. I'lie former seems to 
hate btui the merit of Drs. Pitt and Brent, with regard to the. 
practice in question : the latter belongs exclusively to Dr. llamilion. 



Mr. Kj:ega.v, the Author of Cnynmvrvial Phraseology, of 
which we gave some account in our last mnnber,*has xvrittvn us a 
letter, in which he says that the order of the phrases in (hat book is 
^xcrij good, resembling the idioms of Chand/aud 3 and that we should 
not have said that it was calculated fvr the use of only a small class 
qr purchasers y since, consideringthe large field rf our foreign 
connections, and the imynense number of Trench tefftrs issued from 
this kingdom, and the number of studenlsin our seminaries receiving 
a commercial education, it cannot be said (hat its use will not be 


rale a fated for a very large class of' the community.*' 
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Art. I. The Works^ PohheaL Melaphystcal, and Chronolugicalf 
of the late Sir James StEUART, y Coltness, Sart^ now frsi 
collected by General Sir James Steuart, Bart, his Son, from 
his Father's corrected Copies. To which are subjoined 
dotes of the Author, 6 vols. ^vo, 2/. zs. ^London,, 

Cadell ^ Davies. ^ 

THOUGH Sir James Steuart’s great work is sufficiently 
known, yet several of the productions of his pen have been so 
little heard of by the public, a part of them having now, for the 
first time, seen the light, that it becomes our duty to offer some 
account to our readers of this collection, the only one which 
has ever yet been made of the writings of that ingenious author. 
Certain circ*imstances, besides, connected with this publication, 
and with that important science which Sir Janies Steuart de¬ 
moted so great a part of his life to improve, call for soinewliat 
more than an ordinary degree of attention to a reprint of this 
author’s works. 

I'he writings of Sir James, which are now collected together* 
and given in the present volumes, are, first, the great work, 
which has chiefly illustrated his name—‘his “ Inquiry into the 
Principles of Political Economy,” and which occupies the first 
four volumes; next, a Discourse entitled, " The Principles of 
Money applied to the present State of the Coin of Bengal,’^ 
composed for the use of the East India Company, and first 
printed in 177* j third, An Answer to a Letter of Mr. Erancis* 
one of the Supreme Council of Bengal, on the same Subject, 
with Mr. Francis’s Letters prefixed}” fourth, “ Observations 
on the New Bill for altering and amending the Laws which 
regulate the Qualifications of Freeholders, &c.” [»77,5j; fifth, 
Considerations on the Interest (in 1769) of the County of 
Lanerk in Scotland, which (in several respects) may be applied 
to that of Great Britain in general; sixth, ” A Dissertation on 
-the Policy of “Grain, with a View to a I^lan for preventing 
Scarcity, or exorbitant Prices in the Common Markets of Eng* 
land;” seventh, “A Plan for introducing an tJniformityof 
Weights and Measures over the World, end for facilitating 
the more speedy accomplishment of such a Scheme within the 
limits of the British Empireeighth, Observations on Dr* 
Beattie’s Estay on the Mature and Lnmut^ilUy of Truth,” 
Vot. I. Q 







ts6 Sir James SteuarVs Works• 

with a Letter on those Observations by Dr. Beattie, addressed 
to William Cumine, Esq.;” ninth, ‘‘Critical Remarks and 
General Observations upon a Book, entitled System of Nature; 
or. Laws of the Physical and Moral World, by M. de Mira* 
baud;” tenth, “Dissertation concerning the Motive of Obe¬ 
dience to the Laws Gini;” eleventh, “ Apologie du Senti- 
ment dc Monsieur le Chevalier Newton sur Tancienne Chro¬ 
nologic des Grecs, contenant des Rcpotiscs a toutes les Ob¬ 
jections qui y ont etc iaites jusqu'a present;” twelfth, 
“ Answers to M. Des Vignollcs’ Dissertation upon Sir Isaac 
t^ewton’s Chronology.” 

To the whole is added some account of the Life and Writings 

Sir James ^teuarf, to which, as it is entirely hew, we shall 
give'^^^he precedence in the remarks which it is our design to 
offer upon the present publication. The grandfather, and 
father of Sir James, both of the same name and title, had beeti 
distinguished lawyeis in Scotland, the former having been Lord 
Advocate, and the latter Solicitor General of that king¬ 
dom. He was destined for the same profession which illus¬ 
trated his ancestors. But previously to his entering upon tlie 
business of his profession, it was necessary, according to the 
fashion of the times, to make the grand toui; and this kind ot 
life had so many atliactiotis tor our young gentleman that he 
spent five years in rambling ab(»ut the most celebrated parts dt 
Europe. To this the writer ol the “ Anecdotes” ascribes two 
effects : first, that neglect of the stiuly ol the law, and that dis¬ 
taste for the business of the profession, winch prevented Sir 
James from ever seriously engaging in it; and next, the forma¬ 
tion of those connections with t!ie fnends of the Stcuaits 
abroad, which led Ifim to take part with the Pretender, when he 
made his attempt in Scotland in the year 17-4,5, iliough he was 
descended ot a family wdio had been sttMdy lu their adherence 
to the Protestant succession. Being obliged to absent himself 
from his country, he established his family at Angoule.'.me in the 
Angoumois, where he resided till the year 17,54, and chiefly> 
employed his time in study. After this his rcsuience was but 
little stationary, being s<nnefimes at Paris, sometimes in the 
Low Countries, somciimes in Holland, and, peri .jjvs most ge¬ 
nerally, at Tubingen in Germany, for the sake of his son’s cdii- 
-cation, till 1762, when he was allowed to return 10 his native 
country. He then repaiicd to his estate of Coltness in the 
.county of Lancrk in Scotland, where he empldVed the remain* 
dcr of his days in judicious attempts to improve his estate and 
the agriculture of his country; and in endeavouring to add to 
the knowledge of his countrymen on the most important sub¬ 
jects which can occupy their attention. 

In the course of this Life, after that imprudent and irrepa* 
Table s{ep-o£youth, which barred icv him the prospects of fair 
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ambition in his own country, we find nothing which ia not in 
the highest degree honourable, and worthy of a wise man* H€ 
ipent not his time in unavailing regrets, or impotent altempts td 
be revenged of his country. He adapted his mind to his cir¬ 
cumstances; and from these determined to reap the fruiti 
which they were calculated to yield. Consoled, and indemni¬ 
fied by study for the loss of mure dazzling prospects he be¬ 
came an ornament to private life; and pioscciued with ardour 
the important benefits which from the bosom of retirement 
iiidy be conferred upon society. 

There are a lew incidents in his life, which, did not our 
limits prevent, we should deem worthy of insertion. One, 
lu)\vevcr, is connected with so many prejiidiccs*and erroneous 
opinions of the present times that we consider it ol too^uch 
iinportancfc to be omitted. 

When Sir James had now lived for about fifteen years on 
the Continent, proscribed tioin his native country, the greater 
part of which time he had spent under the French government 
alter a manner so truly exemplary, lie repaired in the summer 
ifi 1762 to Spa, tor the sake of his health, which had been 
much reduced by the qnut. At tins time the war was carrying 
on between Great Britain and France ; and in bis convcisaiions, 
Jjt this place of general resort. Sir James delivered ficely his 
sentiments, which weic oheFi hitle in iavour ol the French. 
'Idle particulais which i ilSowcd, our readers may take in the 
words of the writer of these anecdotes of his life: 

“The politeness with which be treated the French officers, who 
thought it honoiiraltle to act as spies lor their court, did not prevent 
their representing Sir Janies as a dangerous person. A letter was 
intercepted from a pei>on at lirest to Chevalier Steuart, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. H!> toiuiULt was now watched, exeri wdiile he was con¬ 
fined with the gout- M Icr.^ib, on the 'Joth of August, his 

residence was sudtlenly surroiuKleJ by two hundred Fituich soldiers ; 
his person was ai rested ; and he was carried, as a state prisoner, to 
the fortress of Chatlcinont. Meantime, his house at Antwerp was 
broke open, by the permission of the Austrian government, when 
his papers were transmitted to Paris. Ihis is one of those outrages 
which no argumeni can justify. He resided in a neutral country | 
he owed no local allegiance to France j his i>erson was amenable to 
no French tribunal. Happy was it for him, however, that noiliing 
criminal was found among his papers, though the French nuuisicri 
saw enough to convince them, that he knew much of French affairs^ 
which, during ilie war, it might be convenient to conct*al. Hii 
sister accompanied him to prison. His wife^ with .her usual activity, 
departed for England. t 

“ Of this outrage. Lady Frances complained to the British govern- 
metit with all the feeling of an injured wife, and all the earnestness 
of an insulted woman. The duke of Nivernois, who was then no^ 
gociatrng the peace at London, seemed to be ashamed of a transact 
tion which be could not justify. He promised good usage, btt 
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trould not undertake for absolute fraedom, while the war continiled. 
The prelinrinaries of peace were conclude, at length, on the 3d of 
Noranber, and Sir James was restored to liberty on the 13th of 
December, 17(vJ. In the meantime, Mr. Blain, the intendant of 
the province, with that civility, which the French knov/ bow to use 
when they have no purpo.se to oppress, returned to Sir James his 
papers) insinuating that the British government had done him 
wrong, in refusing so many applications for his restoration > while 
the Frencli government, sensible of his merits, wished to employ his 
uncommon talents, where they would be most efHcacions. What 1 
have sutTered, said Sir James, from my nation, I bad merited by my 
misconduct: What 1 have suffered from yours, as 1 had never de* 
served, ought not to have been inflicted: I would as soon renounce 
aty God, as 1 ufould relinquish my country.” 

tIiis deed, our readers perceive, was committed by that mo« 
narchical government of France, of which so many Endeavours 
have lately been u.sed to impress the people of this country with 
too favourable an idea, for the purpose of heightening our indig¬ 
nation against the governments which have succeeded. But it is 
neither honourable to our judgments, nor favourable to our inte¬ 
rests, to have our eyes rendered painfully sensible to one species 
of enormities, while they are rendered blind to another. We ask 
what violation of neutral territory by any revolutionary govern¬ 
ment was ever more wanton, and indecent than this ? We as]{^ 
what infringement of the sacred rights of humanity was ever 
more unprovoked and unjustifiable? Consider only the frivo¬ 
lous motive, the insignificant injury capable of being inflicted 
upon the government of France by Sir James Steuart, by which 
feeble motive that government was actuated to proceed against 
him to such a violation of all law, honour, and justice, and say, 
had he been an individual from whom the greatest injury was 
to be apprehended, by whose existence the being of the govern¬ 
ment was endangered, whether they would have greatly re¬ 
spected that existence, and whether the fate of the Duke of 
£nghein would not have had one more of the numerous antici¬ 
pations which the annals of governments unfortunately present. 
It will be the endeavour of every wise man, and of every wise 
people, not to have a lively sense of one class of crimes only, 
or of the crime.s of owe set only of individuals, whether public 
or private; but to have a clear discernment of right and wrong 
in themselve.s: and to know exactly where and to what degree 
they arc found. This observation, the tendency of a great part 
of our literature for some time past, and on both sides of the 
great agitated pbliiical questions, renders very pertinent, and 
out too iieccisary. 

We have only to add with regard to this account of the life 
of Sir James Steuart that his memory is little indebted to the 
author for any thing, except, perhaps, good intention, accom¬ 
panied with very liiUe uf that knowledge or capacity which is 

8 
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requisite for the undertaking; which could qualify him to jud^ 
of the character of a man like Sir James; or to estimate bis 
writings. The concluding paragraph deserves, on several ac¬ 
counts, to be transcribed: 

'*By publishing this complete edition of his Other's works, hU 
son has erected a more durable nionumeot to his memory. While 
the English language endures, his writings will evince to posterity 
that the great author of the Political (Economy was an extraordinary 
man, while extraordinary men flourished, in his country. It is, in¬ 
deed, singular, that two such writers, as Sir James Steuart, and Dr, 
Adam Smith, should have arisen, in the same nation, during the 
same age, and written on the same subject, under different forms. 
They were both endowed with eminent qualities, * Sir Jam^ Hid 
from natui^ a finer person, and from travel more address than Dr. 
Smith, who never could free himself from some appearance of the 
academic habits, wherein he was bred. Sir James was far superior 
to Dr, Smith as a speaker, as, indeed, he was more eloquent than 
most men. In the amiable qualities of the heart. Dr. Smith did not 
yield to Sir James, who was, however, extremely benevolent, and 
remarkably steady in his attachments, and active in his friendships. 
Dr. Smith had, doubtless, more scholastic learning than Sir James, 
who knew most of the modern languages: speaking wdth ease 
German and Italian, and writing the French language with such 
purity as to please the French critics. Sir James was not deficient 
in science, though Dr. Smith must be allowed to have been, in this, 
his superior. They were both great masters of the arduous subject 
of Political (E conomy, having, with original powers of equal strength, 
drawn their knowledge from the same sources, the French CEco- 
nomists. The second edition of Sir James’s l^oiitical (Economy ap¬ 
peared, in 1770 , six years before the publication of Dr. Smith's 
fVealth of Nations. They were both original thinkers: and Dr. 
Smith seems to have borrowed nothing from his predecessor, any 
more than Sir James had derived his notions from those, who bad 
preceded him in a common tract of inquiry. Jlis path vias ncio to 
him, he says, after all his reading. Yet, it majr be allowed, that tliey 
both derived modes of thinking, and habits ot speculation, from on« 
ginals which were common to botli. The great object of Sir James 
was to form into a regular science, the complicated interests of 
domestic policy. To explain, wherein consists the revenue of the 
people; and secondly, the revenue of the state was the fundamental 
purpose of Dr. Smith. Sir James treats, in his first hook, of popu- 
lation, and of agriculture, as they reciprocally depend upon each 
other. Dr. Smith writes, in \\\s first book, ot the causes of the im¬ 
provement in the productive powers of labour; and, thus. Sir James 
in his plan, must be allowed to be more natural, and more pro- 
foimd, than that of his competitor; as the people must be the ii^st 
Direct in every inquiry. Sir James is regularly led on, from those 
two fundamental objects, to treat, in bis second book, of trade, and 
of industry, which are as naturally connected, as population and 
agriculture. Dr. Smith, in his second book, tre.nts of the nature, 
accumuiatiim, and employment of stock, which he supposed to result 
fropa labour, the cause of tcealth, and money the instrumqnt of 
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iflbonr^ and a constUaent of wealth. In fail ihirihooki Sir Jatnei 
apeaki of money, and of coin ; Dr. Smith treated of these interesting 
topics, ip bis Hrvoiid book; so that he is constantly a step or two, in 
fail subject, before the march of his competitor, without gaining any 
advantage of his antagonist. In {\\% jourth hook^ Sir James writes of 
credit., and of debts; and, incidenlally, of the inter(st ofnwmy, and 
pf laftks. Of these inipoi tant topics. Dr. Smith treats chiefly in his 
9 econd book. Sir James discusses, in his fifth book, the doctrine of 
taxes, and of the proper application of ihcir amount. Dr. Smith 
also dedicates his flftiu and last book, to this momentous subject, 
under the head ‘Of the Herenne of the Conmonurul/k.' From this 
comparative statement of the several plans, which tho^^e great states- 
IPfn adopted, jfft their curious investigations, the palm of order, 
coni^fejction, and of grace, seems to belong to Sir James Steuart. In 
discussing those extremely important subjects. Dr. Smith appears to 
display most facility, and precisian, while Sir Jame.s seems to exhibit 
more sagacity, and profoundness. Of the style and manner of both 
those writers. Dr. Smith has moat familiarity and attractiveness, 
though his language is sometimes low, and often aukward. The 
manner of Sir James IS more dry and hard, while his style is less 
easy and pleasing. Their subjects, h(nve\cr, did not admit of orna- 
tiient; and Sir James acknowledges, that he sacr-.ticed elegance to 
accuracy, and his desire of pleasing to his ardour instruction. 
By study, and by practice, afterwards Sir Janies acquired a style, nj 
easy and agreeable as Dr. Smith's; and by frequent revisals of the 
Po/iticaf (Ecoiiami/j in regard to its fuaimer^ the judicious author has 
made bis important work much more intelligible, and attractive," 


The reader, who understands the subject, will agree wnth us, 
that a richer piece of nonsense than this has seldom been pre¬ 
sented to his observations But as Political Economy, however 
many at present read and talk about it, is understood by too 
few, and as many persons, who ouglit to know better, have af¬ 
fected of late to find very admirable doctrines in Sir James 
Steuart, and have set him np as a soit of counter autliorify to 
Dr. Smith, we think it may be usi'ful if we endcav()ur in a few 
sentences, to convey, if u be p''ss’.ble in that compass, an idea 
of the respective merits of ca' li. 

Sir James’s woil; appealed several years before the Inquiry 
into tfie Nature and Caiu.tb of the We.dth of Nations, by 


•Smith. It appcai<i that lie was not satisfied with any of.the 
systems which he found taugin on this snhjc ti at the time when 
he began to write; •* 'Fhe path 1 have taken/’ ;iays he, “ was 
new to me, after a 1 ! I had read on (he subject.” There weie 
two systems whici'; at this time divided politicians. The one 
was (hat ancient system which Smith distinguishes hv the n^inic 
of the mercantile svst^'m, which makes nehes corisiit in an 


influx of the precious iiH fals; and which endeavours to accom¬ 
plish this object by such an application of piohibitions and 

bounties, as may secure whjii it calls the balance of trade. This 
#1 * * 

yvap the syst^:n by which the diircjf.iu governments of Europe 
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had been directed; and which was very generally e«tab< 
lished in the minds of the people. Another system, however, 
had lately arisen, directly opposed to this, and had made not a' 
few illustrious converts; this was the system of the Economists 
in France, who represented riches as consisting entirely in the 
produce of the soil. With neither of these was Sir James 
intirely pleased. “ 1 could form no consistent plan,” says he, 
from the various opinions I met with.” He, therefore, with 
the most laudable spirit applied his mind to the discovery of 
better opinions. But his success was not equal to the merit 
of his undertaking. 

Sir James Purveyed the current systems with an eye more 
than ordinarily enlightened. It perceived that* they we^ t!bt 
suilicicnti* But it did not enable him to sec through the sub* 
ject, and to find out what was wanting to the establishment of 
satisfactory doctrines. He rather aimed at improvements than 
made any. His mind was not ot that first order which lays 
hold ol general relations, and by happy classifications is enabled 
to disentangle confusion, and ascend to simple and comprehen¬ 
sive axioms. I'o Sir James’s eye the subject presented itself 
as a rude chaos; and he found himself unable to reduce it to 
light and order. He laboured zealously, but his labours cams 
lo nothing. He explained some old cirors, and established 
some new truths. But his opinions have no general bearing. 
The mind is bewildered in following Sir James's speculations. 
'J’lie general principles ol Political Economy seem to become 
nioic obscure in his bands tlian they were before. Dr. Smith 
was accustomed to say that he understood Sir James Steuart’s' 
system better from his conversation than from his volumes; 
and at this we do not wonder. For, in truth, there is no com- 
hiiiaiiuii of principles in his volumes which can be called a 
system at all. He adheres to the old commercial system; that 
is to say, the general strain of iiis reasonings and observations 
IS more in coufornuty with this than with any other; yet he 
departs fiom it in many important doctiines, without perceiving 
wliitlicr these departures lead. 

i'bc labours of Dr. Smith were ot a dlfierent kind. He not 
only perceived that the preceding systems were deficient, but 
he perceived wherein they were deficient. He looked through 
tlie confusion of the subject; and after removing the unfounded 
tbcoiies of hi^ predecessors, established with the evidence of 
demonstration a number of propositions, which truly deserve 
the name of principles. Sir James Steuart’s book'added \ery 
little to the knowledge of Political Economy. He had a con¬ 
fused perception, of the insufficiency of wliat had been done 
before him; he discovered here and there an error, and added 
here and titere an ingenious thought of his own. But Dr. 
Sniitb reared the study to the dignity of a. science. He ex- 

6 
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plained the real sources of wealth, 'which till his time had been 
so grossly misunderstood; and conferred as great a benefit upon 
Political Economy, as was conferred on Astronomy by those 
philosophers who first confuted the perplexed doctrine of the 
cycles and epicycles, and established the simple principles 
of the Copcrnican system. 

The manner in which Sir James Steuart informs us ihat^ he 
studied the subject, is a complete proof that he had never taken 
that entire and comprehensive view of jt which was requisite 
to carry him to general principles. I have read many authors,” 
says he, " on the subject of Political Economy; and 1 have en< 
deavoured to draw from them ail the instruction I could. I 
have Vavelled, lor many years, through different countries, and 
have examined them constantly with an eye to my ov/a subject. 
I have attempted to draw information from every one with 
whom I have been acquainted. I could form no consistent 
plan from the various opinions I met with. Hence 1 was en< 
gaged to compile the observations I had casually made in the 
course of my travels, reading, and experience. From ihest I 
formed the following work after txpunnng the numberless 
inconsistencies and contradictions which I found had trisen from 
my separate inquiries into every particular —It appears, 

by this account, that the book is nothing but a piece of patch- 
work, of which it was even very difficult to make the pieces 
come together, and join with any decent propriety. This can¬ 
dour is very laudable; but in truth, the work gives abundant 

? roof, without this confession, that such was in reality the case. 

'he author, accordingly, speaks of if: with the greatest modesty, 
and in strict conformity with his knowledge of this circum¬ 
stance. “ I present," says he, “ this Inquiry to the public as 
nothing more than an Essay, which may serve as a canvass for 
better hands than mine to work upon.”—It contains such 
observations only as the general view of the domestic policy of 
the countries 1 have seen has suggested."’^'* It goes little farther 
than to collect and arrange some elements relating to the most 
interesting branches of modern policy, such as Population, 
Agriculture, Trade, Money, Coin, Interest, Circulation, Banks, 
Exchange, Public Credit, and Taxes.”-—But this studying of 
a subject by fritgtnents can never lead to the general principles 
which run through and constitute the philosophy of the whole. 

'We may state one or two additional particulars to give a 
more distinct idea of the general strain of this work. He lays 
it down expressly in the sad ch. of his Second Book: “That 
whenever the foreign trade of a nation ceases, there is no farther 
hopes of making any new acquisition of wealth, or of replacing 
any portion of that which may be lost.” This is a doctrine 
which lays the fonndation of by far the greatir part of his spe¬ 
culations. Yet he is not awafc that it. is totally inconsisteiil 
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with several of his observations. It is obvious that the above 
doctrine is true only on the supposition that wealth con* 
sists entirely in gold and silver; lor if it consist at all in the 
produce of the land and labour of the country, there is nothing 
to hinder its being increased to any extent, were the country 
surrounded by Friar Bacon’s wall of brass, and excluded from 
communication with every other part of tlic earth. But Sir 
James frequently speaks and reasons on the supposition that 
gold and silver is not the only article of wealth. Thus is it 
seen how he improves upon the old commercial system. And 
from this an estimate may be formed how deeply they are ac* 
quainted witK the subject who regard him as rival of 
Smith. 

The greater part of Sir James’s Inquiry is consumed in a 
very long and intricate discussion of the subject of money. 
We consider this as in several respects the most useful part of 
the book; though the author is often obscure; intolerably 
tedious; and many of his ideas are not just. Yet he has en¬ 
tered into this difiicult subject with no ordinary penetration, 
and has explained some points in such a manner as ought to 
have jircvcKted several of the late doctrines which have been 
offered to the British public, and which have met with too fa¬ 
vourable a reception. We refer more particularly to his exa¬ 
mination of that position which lays the foundation of Mr. 
Thornton’s late work on Paper Credit, “ That the prices of 
commodities are always proportioned to the plenty of money in 
the country; so that the augmentation even of paper money, 
affects the state of prices in proportion to its quantity.” This 
doctrine Sir James Steuart exposes in the 28th chapter of his 
Second Book, and establishes such principles as entirely sub¬ 
vert the very erroneous speculations of Mr. Thornton, and the 
equally erroneous speculations of many others, who since the 
publication of his book have had so much to say upon that' 
subject. 

After the Inquiry into the Principles of Political CEconomy, 
the two tracts which are placed next in this publication are on 
the subject of Money ; and are merely the application of the 
author’s general principles to two particular cases. They re¬ 
quire, therefore, no further notice. The ” Observations on 
the New Bill for altering and amending the Laws which regu¬ 
late the Qualifications of Freeholders,’’ published in 177^. is 
a very spirited pamphlet, which shews a profound and accu¬ 
rate acquaintaqce with the law of elections in this island. T<he 
particular which chiefly deserves our attention at the present 
time is the proof he adduces, that it was not originally the 
intention of the legislature that all the people should be repre¬ 
sented. Those who were excluded from the right of voting 
were not deemed worthy of being represented io the great 
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council of the nation; and that virtual representation of which 
we now speak, is only an ideal refinement, by which we en¬ 
deavour forcibly to accommodate ancient institutions to modern 
notions of right and wrong. This is followed by “Considera¬ 
tions on the Interest of the County of Lanerk, in Scotland;” 
these too being chiefly an application of the author’s general 
principles require not any particular observations. But the 
tract which next follows, “On the Policy of Grain,” though 
flowing very directly from his general principles, leads to re¬ 
sults so pernicious, and is so much in unison with the prin¬ 
ciples generally adopted on the subject, even at present, that 
we shall endcaj^our in a few words to unfold its contents. 

AtKording to Sir James’s system, by whiclt nothing is to be 
left to itself, but every thing done by regulation,* the corn 
trade must be put under management. In good years when 
the country produces more corn than the inhabitants can use, 

{ trices would fall so low that tlie farmers would be ruined, un- 
ess they could dispose of the surplus to other nations. But 
according to him it is not enough that they should be allowed 
to sell it wherever they can find a purchaser; they ought, 
moreover, to get a bounty for selling it to that puruhaser; and 
this bounty should operate till prices rise to a certain rate. 7 'his 
is one part of the plan. This saves the farmers, and always 
keeps prices at a certain height. But very plentiful years arc 
not the only inconvenience in a nation; there arc also very 
scanty years; and in those years, not the farmers but the people 
suffer. According to our present regulations as we save the 
farmer by a bounty on exporiatiun. so we propose to save the 
people by a bounty on importation. But this last part of the 
plan Sir James Steuart docs not adopt. He wants to have gra¬ 
naries erected in every part of the country, which the govern¬ 
ment is to fill by purchase in cheap years, and to open for the 
supply of the market at the current prices in dear years. This 
subject is too much obscured by prejudice for us to undertake 
the exposure of these notions on the present occasion. The 
autlior, it is evident, had never reflected with any accuracy up¬ 
on the operation of free trade, and therefore sees not the 
equalizing results which it is calculated to produce. He pro¬ 
poses, accordingly, to do that very imperfectly, hv a great num¬ 
ber of very troublesome regulations, which perfect freedom of 
trade would do completely of its own accord. ‘Nothing more 
is wanting than to leave the farmer at perfect liberty to sell his 
corn wherever he can get the best price for it,, and the con¬ 
sumer to buy it wherever he can get it cheapest, without any 
restriction, without either burthen or encouragement. The 
necessary effects of this arc to secure to the farmer and to the 
people atiili times those exact prices wiiich arc best adapted to 
their mutual' interests. To ^depart from this course is only t<a 
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disturb the laws of nature, to gratify the freaks or the interests 
of particular men. 

iJir James's plan for an Uniformity of Weights and Mea> 
sures, has nothing in it which entitles it here to particular ato 
tention. After this we come to his Metaphysical Discussions. 
In these too we see the effects of an ingenious and acute mind. 
But after all he is nut a profound metaphysician. One thing, 
however, is pretty curious in regard to his remarks on Dr. 
Beattie’s Essay on Truth. His objections coincide very ex* 
actly with the most important of those which have been so 
loudly urged against the philosophy of Reid, and his disciples, 
by Dr. Priestley, and the other followers of ^artlcy. They 
are almost all founded upon a vasinterpretatxon of the^I^m 
“ Common Sense;” from their own acceptation of which, not 
from that in which it is used by Reid and his followers, they 
draw objections at will to the conclusions of the Scottish phu 
losophers; and reason very triumphantly against absurdities ot 
their own creation.—His “ Critical Remarks and General Ob¬ 
servations” upon the atheistical doctrines of the System of 
Nature, by Mons. de Mirabaud, are in general pertinent and 
ingenious. • They shew’, what it was not very difficult to do^ 
the futility of many of that impudent author’s remarks; but 
they are too desultory, and adhere too closely to the steps of 
Mirabaud to afford a very distinct view of the evidence for the 
existence ol a Deity. There follows a short and very sensible 
Dissertation, in whicli the author endeavours to prove that a 
sense of light and wrung, not a mere slavish principle of Obe¬ 
dience, is the proper motive to observe the laws of God. The 
Chronological Discussions which terminate the collection, 
even the author of the Anecdotes allows, are not w’orth much. 
Upon the whyle, this collection of the works of Sir James 
Steiiart ought to receive the encouragement of the public; and 
the memory of the author ought to be respected by his country¬ 
men. That his opinions have been superseded by important 
discoveries made since his time, neither diminishes the value of 
his example, nor his personal merit in his indefatigable and in¬ 
genious labours. 
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S. Russel, Manchester. 1805. 

IT is now upwards of twenty years since the publication of 
the first volume of the Society’s Memoirs, during which time 
five volumes have appeared previous to the present. But the 
Society has been induced, from various considerations, to 
make the present volume the fiist of a new series. It contains 
sixteen Essays, literary or philosophical, of each of which 
y^e shall proceed to give a short account. 
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1. An Essm Physiological and Experimental on the Effects of 
Opium on the Living System. By William Alexander, M /)- 

There bad long been a great diversity of opinion among 
medical men with regard to the effects of opium on the animal 
system. Some m untaiticd that its effects were exerted upon 
the nerves, others upon the blood ; some, that it operated as a 
sedative, and others as a stimulant. From the Essay before 
us it appears that the controversy is not even now quite at 
rest; and yet the decision of the question is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. For as long as contradictory opinions 
arc entertained on the subject, contradictory practice will fol¬ 
io^; and of fontradictions one only can be right. But the 
expdtSments and reasoning of Dr. Alexander may be of con¬ 
siderable utility in determining the point at issue. * 

At the head ot those who have contended for the direct ac¬ 
tion of opium upon the blood, to the exclusion of the 
agency of the nerves, Dr. Alexander seems willing to place the 
celebrated Italian philosopher, Fontana, of whose experiments 
on this subject lie exhibits an abridged view, for the purpose of 
comparing them with his own experiments on the same subject. 
But although the Dr. admits the accuracy of many df Fontana's 
experiments, he does not admit the conclusions that are thought, 
lo be dednciblc from them; because it does not seem to have 
been considered that the divided extremity of a nerve must 
have lost a considerable portion of its sensibility by the very 
division of it; because some of the experiments arc obviously 
inaccurate, and because it is taken for granted that the heart is 
destitute of nerves; a position which ought to have been 
proved. From his own experiments on the same subject it is 
proved—ist, That opium applied to the muscular fihrq, the 
heart, destroys the sensibility of that organ; 2dly, That the 
effect of opium is transmitted to distant parts of the animal 
body without the agency of the circulation of the blood; 
gdly, That eitiier tlic blood is not immediately influenced by 
the action of opium, or is insufficient to transmit it to distant 
parts of tlie system; 4ihly, That the effect of opium is directly 
exerted upon the nervous system. 

But the next question to be determined is----What is the 
nature of the operation of opium? Is it sedative or stimulant ? 
To ascertain this point, Dr. Alexander instituted^ a set of expe¬ 
riments made upon the living and healthy animal, from which 
he considers himself as authorized to conclude, tViat the in¬ 
fluence of opium exerted upon the animal system is not sedative, 
as has been supposed by many, but stimulant. But that the 
reader may not be startled at the conclusion, it will be neces¬ 
sary to subjoin his definition of these terms. A stimulant is a 
power which increases the action of the heart and arteries, the 
energy of tlic brain, and diminishes or exhausts the cxcita- 
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bility of the system.—A sedative is a power which diminishes 
the^lction of the heart and arteries, the energy of the brain, 
and increases the excitability of the system. 

The effects of opium are proved to be precisely similar to 
that of aether, alcohol, and other ardent spirits, which are uni. 
versally acknowledged to be stimulants; and the most direct 
proof that has hitherto been advanced in support of the opinion 
that opium is a sedative, is shown to be altogether nugatory. 
It is that of Dr. Bard who subjected himself to the expermient, 
by taking at ten o’clock in the morning gr. of opium, 
his pulse beating 71. At eight his pulse beat 69, and conti. 
nued to decrease gradually, till at twelve it was down to 57. 
But the error arose from the delay in counting^the pulsations, 
which would have been found to be much quicker in iMfin- 
ter\'al that was omitted.—Whatever may be the opinion of 
those who are best qualified to judge on this subject, or to un- 
derstand the author’s definitions, Dr. Alexander’s industry and 
accuracy of experiment will be acknowledged by all. 

a. On the Machinery of the Ancient Epic Poem. By the Rev. 
George Walker, F.R.S. Read Dec. 2, 1800. 

The object of this Essay is to expose the puerility and im¬ 
moral tendency of the machinery of the ancient Epic, and to 
•show that it is surpassed by the machinery of modern Epic 
poets, particularly by that of Milton.—Mr. Walker begins by 
an inquiry into the cause of that admiration which the world 
has so long continued to bestow upon the epic productions of 
Homer and of Virgil; and he finds it to be owing partly to the 
state of subjugation under which the authority of Aristotle 
has held, and still holds, the poweis of poetic genius; and 
partly to the prejudice or partiality which we are apt to enter¬ 
tain in favour of the ancients, owtng to the early period of life 
at which we arc first introduced to their acquaintance, when 
the mind is equally susceptible and equally retentive x>f almost 
any impression. However, it is to be obseivcd, with regard to 
Homer at least, that his poem was admired before the rules of 
Aristotle were invented or heard of. The rules therefore are 
only deductions from the unrestrained operations of the natural 
energy of genius, and are, according to the principles of nature, 
and the probability is that the admiration bestowed upon the 
poem would not have been continued through so many ages, 
if it had not some stronger claims to our approbation than that 
of the prejudice of early opinion. 

But as a further degradation of the ancient epic, Mr. Walker 
will not allow that Homer, and perhaps, not even Virgil, ever 
intended to inculcate any particular moral in their poems. It 
seems as if he thought they had sat down to write a poem at 
random, and that afterwards the critics and commentators 
found that a moral might be deduced from it. Perhaps, com- 
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inentators may not have hit upon* the moral which Homer in¬ 
tended to inculcate, but we do not see how it can be p4>ve<l 
that he had none at all. 

Mr. Walker has certainly succeeded in making the ma¬ 
chinery of the ancient epic appear very puerile, and very ridi¬ 
culous, and, perhaps, also immoral. But no man would pre¬ 
tend to justity such machinery in a modern poem, and the my¬ 
thology ol the ancients will certainly not bear a comparison 
with the faith of the Christian. But the question is not whe¬ 
ther it will bear that comparison, but whether it was allowable 
at the time the poems were written, and we do not admire the 
poems on account of their machinciy, but even in spite of 
their machinery. 

^^S^bstrvations on the Fffect of Madder Roof on the Bones of 
Ammals. By Air. B. Gibson. Read April lo, 1801! 

It has long been known that Madder Root, w!v*n mixed with 
the food of animals, communicates to the bones a tinge ol red. 
But the manner in which this effect is produced dues not seem 
to have been hitherto svell understood. It v>as generally sup¬ 
posed that the colouring matter of the madder, having entcicd 
the blood, combined, by means of chemical aHiniiy, with the 
phosphate of lime which is contained in the blood/and which 
goes to supply the waste. This waste and repaii v^erc thought 
to be perpetual, upon the principle which suppt>NCMhe panicles 
of which the body is composed to be in perpeiiul chtinge; and 
the opinion was countenanced by ihc lact tlm, when the food 
of the animal is no longer mixed with madden, the bones cease 
to be coloured. But from the siuldcnncss of the change, 
the bones being thoroughly tinged in the course of seven 
days, Mr. Gibson suspected the geruMally uccivfd opinion to 
be erroneous; and oHers the toUownig solution of the diffi¬ 
culty:—The serum of blood has a strong affinity for the co¬ 
louring matter of madder, with winch it soon becomes sur¬ 
charged, when the food of the animal is mixed with madder. 
But in this surcharged state the sciuni parts with a portion of 
the colouring matter to the bones, which have also an affinity 
for it, though weaker in degree, and when a supply is no longer 
comumnicated by the food, the sci nm iigain abstracts it from 
the bones. This accounts for the whole of the phenomena, 
and is supported by such proofs as will leave but little doubt in 
the mind of the reader. 

4, On the Use and Abuse of Popular Sports and Exercises 
resembling those of the Greeks and Romans as a National Object, 
By Samuel Argent Bardsley, Read h/lai^h 1802. 

This is a most eloquent and masterly dissertation on the sultv 
jeet, and a complete refutation of the arguments adduced in 
favour of the horrible practice of buiUbaiting, and other savage 
Cfxercises, which have of late been defended even by some uf 
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the most eloquent of oui senators. There is, howevert a proper 
line of distinction drawn between such sports and amusementt 
as tend to produce strength of body, and to inspire courage of 
mind, and such as tend but to debase and brutalize the human 
character. The former are recommended as an object of na¬ 
tional concern; but the latter are reprobated as a disgrace to 
humanity. 

5. Reverie as connected with Literature. An Essay. By the 
Johnson Grant, A.B. of St. John's College, Oxen. Read 
June 25, 1802. 

Mr. Grant sets out by giving a definition of the term reverie 
by contrasting it with abstraction, of whicii he makes it directly 
the reverse. Abstraction is the act of attending closely to the 
object of study which is present to us.—Reverie is the suC^of 
being drawn away from an ubservunce of that object by other 
reflections. Abstraction resists the impulses of external ob¬ 
jects—Reverie surrenders the mind to tliese impulses. Ab¬ 
straction is the habit of the diligent—Reverie the trifling of 
the idle.” But on this .subject Mr. Grant declines entering 
into the question how far volition is concerned in reverie, 
and whether the mind be active or pa.ssive in that state. Now, 
without an ,inquii» of tliis kind, we aie of opinion tliat no 
investigation of the subject can be .satisfactory; because, if 
The mind is really active in a .state of reverie, and is at all un¬ 
der the coiitroul of the will, and if the investigator should 
happen to proceed upon a contrary supposition, as is the case 
with Mr. Grant, it is evident that all his lonclusions must hr 
founded in error. Mr. Grant seems to consider reverie as al¬ 
ways necessarily implying an interruption of study, and seems 
to confound it with that distraction of mind, which proceeds 
from the want of habiis of attention, and in which the mind ffi 
apt to be carried off fiom the object of its pursuit by every 
trifling incident. But why may not a stale of reverie be in¬ 
duced at a lime in which a man is not engaged in study? and 
why may not that state be influenced by volition, and the re- 
verie be itself the sindy? The person subject to it will be un¬ 
conscious, for the time, of the existence of the objects iinme. 
cliately before lum; but still his ttain oi thought may be in 
some measure directed by the influence of the will. Consi¬ 
dering reverie as a great evil, and as indicating a diseased state 
of the mind, Mr, Grant proceeds to point out a number of re- 
niedies to counteract its operation, and to effect a cure. Bur 
these our limits do not permit us to particularize. 

iG. Expcrimmtal Inauiry mto the Pi oportion of the seueml 
Ga.m or EJastic Flwas constituting the Atmosphere. By John 
Dalton. Read Not/, is, 1802. 

If Mr. Dalton’s hypothesis be true with regard to the ntan- 
ner in which the clastic fluids, constituting the atmosphere. 
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exist together, then it becomes an<object of importance to 
tcrmtne—ist* The weight of each simple fluid taken separately; 

The relative weight of each in a given volume of atmo^ 
spheric air; and 3dly, The proportions of the different fluids at 
different elevations. These arc the objects of the present 
essay, in which Mr. Dalton will be found to display his usual 
accuracy and acuteness of experiment, arsd of reasoning; but as 
its value depends upon the truth of liis hypothesis of mixed 
gases, the reader must first be satisfied of the truth of the latter, 
before he can be convinced of the utility of the former. 

7. On the Tendency of Elastic Fluids to Diffusion through each 
Other. By John Dalton. Read Jan. 28, 1803. 

^rhis may bp considered as another prop brought to the sup- 
porfbF Mr. Dalton’s Theory of Mixed Gases, which certainly 
stands much in need of support, and must be wonderfully well 
supported indeed to be able to maintain its ground. 

8. Absolution oj Gases by Water and other Liquids. By John 
Dalton. Read Oct. 21,1803. 

This paper contains further illustrations ot Mr. Dalton’s favou¬ 
rite Theory. If it does not afford conviction to the reader, 
it affords at least a strong proof of the ingenuity of the writer. 

A Description of a Property of Caovtchonc^ or Indian 
Rubber^ with some Rjflections on the Cause of the Elasticity of this 
Substance. In a Letter to Dr. Holme^ Read Feb. 11, 1803. 

“ The object of the present letter is to demonstrate that the 
faculty of this body (caoutchouc) to absorb the calorific prin¬ 
ciple, may be lessened by forcibly diminishing the magnitudes 
of its pores; and this essential point is confirmed by experi¬ 
ment; for the specific gravrty of a slip of caoutchouc is in¬ 
creased by keeping it extended while it is weighed in watcr. 

10. An Essay on tkeTheory of Mixed Gases^ and the State of 
Water in the Atmosphere. By Mr. John Gough. Read ‘Nov. 
4, 1803. 

In’this essay Mr. Gough combats, with much ability, the 
Theory of Mixed Gaaes, which has been lately advanced and 
supported with a great deal of acuteness by the ingenious Mr- 
Dalton. To this task Mr. Gougli had been “ generously in¬ 
vited*’ by Mr, Dalton himself. Wc cannot enter into the 
detail of the argument in this place. We can otily say that 
Mr. Gough undertakes to prove that Mr. I>alton’ff hypothesis 
is repugnant both to the principles of mechanical philoso- 
pity and to the evidence of direct experiment. But the reader 
who wishes to make himself acquainted with Mr. Gough’s ar¬ 
guments must consult the essay itself. 

On the Uses of the Sutures in the Skulls of Animals. By 
Afr. B. Gibson. Read Dec. 1, 1803- 

A variety of conjectures have at different times been formed 
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with regard to the singular junction of the bones of the skulf, 
called Suture. Mr. Gibson suggests an idea which to him ap« 
peared to be new, but which he afterwards found to have been 
previously suggested by Professor Soemmerring in 1794, in his 
work, De corporis Humani Fabrica. There is no reason, 
however, to look upon Mr. Gibson as a plagiarist. It has 
been proved that the body of a cylindrical bone is lengthened 
by additions to each end. Mr. Cibson extends the analogy to 
bones of other forms, and deduces the use of the suture of the 
bones of the rkull from their necessary mode of increase. 

12. On the Moral Influence of History, By the Rev. G. 
Walker, F.RiS. Read Feb. 4, 1804. 

I^r. Walker admits, in general, the propriety of the^tdfTgh 
estimatiot\ in which History has always been held; but insists 
that it is by no means on account of its moral influence. He 
ascribes the interest which men take in it, and the avidity with 
which they read it, solely to the principle of curiosity which 
impels us to the pursuit of knowledge without any regard to 
the useful or the moral; and contends that it is calculated to 
promote vice rather than virtue, owing to the fascinating light 
in which it exhibits to our view the most abandoned, and proui> 
gate, and detestable of mankind. 

“ 13. Reflections on History and on Historians ^indent and 
Modern. By John Holland. Read Dec. 30, 1803. 

This may be called an historical view of history and histo¬ 
rians in which the writer seems to entertain a much more fa¬ 
vourable opinion of the moral effect of history than the author 
of the prejcding paper, so that from the perusal of both the 
reader may, perhaps, be enabled to form a pretty accurate no¬ 
tion of the value of history. 

14. On Natural and Moral Philosophy, and the Proper Means 
Philosophising m both. By the Rev. G. W’alker, F.R.S. 
Read March ,5, 1802. 

After a great deal of preliminary discussion, which does not 
seem to be connected with the subject, the experimental mode 
of inquiry is at last recommended, as the only sure and effec¬ 
tual means of philosophizing with success either on the subject 
of matter or mind. This is a position which will not be con¬ 
troverted. The baseless con jectures of the framers of theories 
may serve to amuse or to confound, but will be of very little 
avail in the discovery of truth. 

15M and 16/A.—I'he two remaining papers, the one by Mr. 
Gough, and the other by Mr. Dalton, relate to their Theories 
of mixed Gases. Each seems to have discovered new reasons 
for adhering more firmly to his former opinions, without being 
able to make the least impression upon his adversary, and the 
controversy does not vet seem to be quite at an ^nd. 

VoL. 1. R 
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CrocktT^s Ekmnts Land Surveying* 

Art. III. The Elements ^ Land Surveyings designed principally 
for the Use of Schools andStudents. By A. Crocker. x2mo. 
^ 79 PP' 7 ^* 1806. Phillips. 

ALTHOUGH many Treatises on Land Surveying have 
been published in this country during the last twenty years, 
yet we do not recollect one of them that is deserving of a warm 
commendation: nor is it difficult to assign a reason for this 
circumstance. Those gentlemen who, by their habits and oc* 
cupations, arc most likely to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory of this art, have seldom had opportunities of gaining 
much experience in the practice: and those who have most 
celebrity as practical surveyors have not often sufficient leisure 
to^Jevote to ^he composition of a book ; or if they could find 
leis^e, it is much to be apprehended, tliat but few of them 

f ) 05 sess sufficient knowledge of mathematics to enable them to 
ay before the public a correct and useful treatise, both in 
theory and practice. The author of the work now before us, 
belongs, we believe, to the latter class: for, while his book ap. 
pears the result of considerable practice in his profession, it 
exhibits many indications of an imperfect acquaintance with 
those branches of mathematics which are esseulially connected 
With land surveying. » 

A brief cxtiact from Mr. Crocker’s preface, will give the 
reader a tolerable idea of what may be expected from a perusal 
of his performance: 

This work comprizes Geometry, Trigonometry, Distances, 
Areas, Reducing and equalizing Figures, Land-measuring, and di¬ 
viding of Land. 

" Algebraic Notation, and Logarithmic Arithnetic, are comprized 
in an introductory chapter. 

Practical Gkomltry is employed on the mathematical 
principles of Lines, Angles, Triangles, Parallelograms, Polygons, the 
Circle, the Ellipse, and on inscribing and circumscribing Figures. 

''Trigonometry is herein exemplified, in all the cases which 
relate to Land-measuring; and is also applied to a variety of cases of 
inaccessible Distances. 

"Then follows the Area, or superficial content of Plane Fi-; 
gures ; comprizing that of the square, of the parallelogram, rhom¬ 
bus, rhomboid, triangle, trapezium, trapezoid, polygon, circle, with 
its sector and segment, ellipse, and circular rings. 

" The reducing and equalizing of Figures comprehends that of 
the parallelogram to a square of equal area, the rhombus and ihom- 
boid to a square, the trapezium to a triangle and to a square, and a 
heptagon to a triangle. 

The dtrisioit of- land is not confined to the fjiwntitt/ which each 
claimant may be entitled to; but regard is aUo h^d io the quality 
thereof. 

" From the foregoing is deduccchlhe whole art of Ijand-measuring, 
to far as can be taught or practised in schools, comprizing single 
fields of all the geometrical forms before spoken of, both simple and 
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dotnpounded; two or more fields connected, forming an estate j 
and several estates united, forming a Manor or l.ordship ; the whole 
illustrated by suitable diagrams, figures, and plans j with a variety 
of examples in each part, wrought out; and others unwrought, for 
the exercise of the pupifs abilities. 

** Of tl»e necessary instruments for Land measuring, little more is 
laid down in this Work than a brief description of each, as it occurs; 
their practical uses being best learnt from a professional man in the 
field; and that more satisfactorily, and in infinitely less time, than can 
be obtained from the study of many volumes written professedly ort 
the subject. 

**An Appendix is subjoined, containing brief, distinct tables of 
Logarithmic nbmbers, of Sines, Tangents, and Natural Sines, &c. 
under a new arrangement; sufficiently extensive for all purpo«68 of 
Land-surveying.” 

Strictly speaking, these Elements are neither theoretical, nor 
practical: for, as on the one hand, the geometrical problems, as 
well as the rules in trigonometry and mensuration, are gene¬ 
rally, if not always, left undcmonstraled, so on the other, those 
directions which would be principally useful to an inexpe¬ 
rienced surveyor, in the field, are omitted altogether. With 
respect to (die practical geometry indeed, the author has ne¬ 
glected to point out which of his constructions arc theoretically 
Sccuratc, and which are mere approximations. Thus, at pa. 56. 
he has given the general method of inscribing any regular po¬ 
lygon in a circle, as laid down by Ward and Malton, and has 
exhibited two particular instances, viz. for the pentagon and 
octagon, ui hoik which the rule Jails: in fact the rule, so far 
from being general, is only accurate in the case of the trlgon 
and the hexagon. In another solution of the same problem the 
author gives directions for the inscription of an equilateral 
nonagon, in which it is required to trisect art arc: had Mr. 
Crocker read the works of the geometer to which he refers ia 
p. 30, under the name of PappiusJ he would have known 
that the exact tiiscctionof such an arc as he proposes, by a geo¬ 
metrical method, is an impossible thing, and of couise ought 
not to be recommended to the practice of the student. 

Among this author's rules for finding tlie area of a right 
angled triangle, he lays down one which is very concise and 
Very simple, viz. | ad ^ area, where a denotes the perpendi¬ 
cular, and the diameter ot the insciibcd circle. And again 
he says p. 94, '' If the tiiangle be right angled, the perpendi¬ 
cular may be thus found; where a stands for the perpen¬ 
dicular, c for the base, and b for the liypothenuse.” Notwith¬ 
standing the brevity of these ihcoreins, however, we must pre¬ 
sume to complain of them; for the first is quite false, and the 
second completely inexplicable. The rule laid down by Mr. 
Crocker, in note p. 113, for finding lialf the length of a circular 

li % 
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arc (why not omit the denominator a, and find the whole arc?) 
is nearly true; not for the reason he assigns,—“ the decimal 
•0174^2^ being the nat^ sineoi 1°/’ but because that decimal is 
nearly equal to the arc of one degree when the radius of the 
circle is unity. 

It would be very tiresome to most of our readers were we to 
notice all this author’s blunders in point of theory; we must, 
therefore, satisfy ourselves with the citation of a very curious 
passage: 

“ The ellipse is equal to a circle, whose diameter is a mean pro¬ 
portional between the two axes. And> consequently, its area is a 
mean proportiqpal between the areas of two circles dt^scribed on the 
twthiHces of the ellipse; that is, between the areas of the inscribed 
and circumscribing circles. This, for practical purjwsqs, may be 
near enough to the truth j but, for extreme accuracy, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Hutton's Translation of Montucla's edition of Oza- 
nam’s Mathematical Recreations, vol. i." 

Here the young surveyor is first presented with an easy and 
completely accurate rule tor finding the of an ellipse, and 
is then told that for practical purposes it may be near enough the 
truths but for extreme accuracy lie is referred to J^r. Hutton’s 
I'ranslation of Montucla’s Recreations, vol. 1. m p. 404 of 
which he will find an approximating rule for the elliptic area^; 
and if he should suspect this is not the rule to which Mr. 
Crocker alludes, he may turn to pages 365—369, where he will 
meet with some curious rules for ascertaining elliptic periphe¬ 
ries,—a totally distinct problem. This is one of tlie happy 
coHsequences of the modern practice In hook^making^ of re¬ 
ferring to ** Pappius^^ and other rioted writers, whose works the 
author has either not seen, or learl very carelessly. 

We turned with some soliciiudc to the latter part of this vo¬ 
lume, in which we hoped to have iound a copious and explicit 
account of the New Method of Surveying, now adopted by all 
skilful surveyors who have much practice: here, however, 
we saw nothing that would be understood by one who was 
previously a stranger to the method. There are, it is true, 
specimens of field-books and plans of estates agreeably to this 
method; but as these are not accompanied by any letter-press 
explaiidtions, the uninitiated can only gaze at them as a kind of 
hieroglyphics. Here our author’s faculty of referring^ if ex¬ 
erted, would have been of some utility: he might have referred 
to the article Surveying in Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, 
where the new method is explained by two practical surveyors, 
one of whom is Mr. Crocker himself. Or, if he felt any 
scruples in referring to so voluminous a performance, though 
more easily obtainable than Pappius's Mathematical Collec- 
fions,” or the Baron Maseres’s bcriptorcs Logarithmici,” he 
fnight liave pointed out Hutton’s Compendious Measurer, or 
Dfx’s Surveying. 
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We have now devoted full as much time to this performance 
as it is entitled to; the preceding remarks will leave none to 
guess at our opinion. It is really to be regretted that a person 
who has obtained celebrity as a Land Surveyor, should have 
suffered such a work as this to issue from the press without 
having previously sulyected it to the rcvisal of some scientific 
friend; had this been done in the present instance, we should 
probably not have been justified in asserting, as we now do 
without hesitation, that a Treatise on Surveying, properly com¬ 
bining theory and ]))actlce, and comprising the latest improve- 

inents in field operations, is still a desideratum. 

» * 
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Akt. IV. Fergusons Lectures on Select Subjects in Mechanics, 

HydjostnlicSy 13 c. A New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
With Notes, and an Appendix, adapted to the Present State of 
the Alts and Sciences, By David Brewster, A.M. Hvo. 
2 vols. pp. With a Quaiio Volume of Plates, il. u. 
180,5. Edinburgh, Bell & Bradtute. London, Ostell, 

THE author of the Lectures, of which a corrected and en¬ 
larged edition is now offered to the public, has obtained a de¬ 
served reputation for composing familiar treatises on philoso- 
jihical and mechanical topics, with much perspicuity, in a 
manly, though artless style; generally displaying a correct and 
clear judgment, and avoiding those vague and unsatisfactory 
statements and illustrations which the writers of popular books 
on scientific subjects are commonly too ready to aaopt. This 
improved edition of one of his most esteemed performances is 
undertaken by a gentleman wlio, to Ferguson’s talent for 
plain, distinct description, has added such a competent share of 
mathematical acquirements as is likely to keep him from erro* 
neons principles or inaccurate results. He has prefixed to the 
Lectures, we think, judiciously, Ferguson’s own interesting 
memoirs of his life, and has added a tew supplementary parti¬ 
culars to render it complete, together with a favourable, and it 
may be added, character of this worthy as well as truly in¬ 
genious man. But we fancy Mr. Brewster is mistaking when 
he remarks that the admission of Ferguson into the Royal 
Society without paying the usual fees, was “ an honour never 
before conferred on a British philosopher.’’ Another self- 
taught British philosopher, of profound mathematical know¬ 
ledge, and a genius of the highest order, Thomas Simpson, had 
the like indulgence, and we believe at an earlier period. From 
the memoirs of Simpson’s life and writings prefixed to his 
Select Exercises, we learn that he was admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 174,5. and ** That the president and council, 
in consideration of his very moderate circumstances, were 
pleased to excuse his admission fees, and likewise his giving 
bond for the settled future payments.” Indeed, it would seem 
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that this learned body has always been ready to modify its ex« 
pectations respecting the stated payments, when suitable occa-' 
aions presented themselves s for we recollect reading in Birch's 
History of the Royal Society, that on account of the narrow¬ 
ness of Mr. [SirIsaac] Newton’s circumstances, he should be 
excused his weekly payments.” 

Leaving these particulars, however, we must direct our at¬ 
tention to the improvements in the volumes now on our table. 
These consist in part of illustrative or historical notes placed at 
the bottoms of the pages in difTcrent parts of the Oiiginal lec¬ 
tures, and in part of an Appendix, occupying nearly three hun- 
drq^and filtyg pages, containing much useful inloimation on 
the several subjects before treated by Ferguson. 

As to the notes dispersed through these volumes, they are in 
general judicious; but a few instances occur in which they 
should either have been lengthened to give the subject a com¬ 
plete discussion, or have been entirely omitted. When treating 
of water-mills. Mr. Ferguson explains the reason why tlic 
motion of the wheel soon becomes equable notwithstanding the 
constant action of the fluid upon it, in a way which is in the 
main correct, though not expressed in very precise terms. 
This gives the Editor occasion to say in a note. “ Our author's 
explanation of this remarkable fact, viz. that the best con¬ 
structed machines acquire in a shoit time an unilurm motion, 
is far from being satisfactory. The question, indeed, is 
tremAy difficult; and from our imperfect knowledge of the na¬ 
ture ol friction, it does not admit oJ a scientific explanation.” 
This is strange reasoning, especially when followed imme¬ 
diately by a short citation from Dr. Robison, in whicli the 
true cause is suggested. A scientific explanatiini ol the fact 
here adverted to does not require an intimate knowledge of the 
nature of friction, any more than a scientific cxplanaiion ot the 
motions of the earth requires an adquaintance with the essential 
nature of universal attraction; we leain from expei:caee liow 
each operates, and that is sufficient, not only for tlie purpose of 
explanation, but for the establishment of doctrines. It persons 
possessing Mr. Brewster’s general acquirements have not 
formed correct notions ot the occasion ot this unitorniity, we 
shall the more readily be excused for presenting an explana¬ 
tion in liiis place. Now, the agents which give motion to 
machines, generally exceed in energy, at the'otuset, the re¬ 
sisting forces, such as tiiction, &c. whence arises a small mor 
tion wiiicii gradually acceleratej;: but it is a necessary conse.. 
quence ot this acceleiation, cither that the soliciting lorcc di- 
Xiunishes, or that the resistance augments, or, finally, that some 
variations in the direction of the forces talie place; thus it 
happens almost always that the ratio of the urging and retard-r 
iiig farces approaches more and more to that in virtue of which 
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the condition of mutual equilibrium obtains; then it is that these 
contrary forces destroy each other’s action, and the machine 
only moves in consequence of the motion acquired, which* 
because of the inertia of matter, will remain uniform, unless 
some new cause of variation arises. 

That it may be still better comprehended how this happens, 
let us apply the reasoning to an example or two. Thus let us 
attend to the motion of a ship when driven by the wind in its 
stern: this is a species of machine subjected to the operation of 
contrary forces, which are, the impulsion of the wind, and the 
resistance of the fluid in which it is partly immersed: if the 
first of these two torces, which we regard as the ^eliciting force, 
be the greatest, the motion of the ship will be accelcratedVyet 
this acceleration is necessarily limited, on two accounts; tor, 
the more the motion of the ship is accelerated, ist, the more it 
will diminish the impulsive force of the wind, which depends 
on the relative velocity of the wind and the vessel; adiy, the 
more, on the contrary, the resistance of the water is increased: 
ot consequence these two forces tend to an equality : when 
this actually takes place the contrary forces destroy each other’s 
effects, anditlien the ship will move as a free body; that is, 
with a constant velocity. If the wind slacken, the resistance 
of the water will surpass the soliciting force, and the velocity 
ot the ship will slacken also; but, by a necessary consequenee 
ot this diminution the wind will act more efficaciously on the 
sails, at the same time that the resistance ot the water will be 
diminished: these two forces tend, therefore, again to equality, 
and the ship obtains in like manner a uniformity of nu>iion. 
The same reasoning, mutatis mutandis^ is manilesily applicable 
to the motion of water-wheels. 

If the moving force is the muscular energy of men, animals, 
and other agents of that nature, the same thing still happens; in 
the first instance the moving force rather exceeds the re¬ 
sistance, whence arises a small motion which is acceleiatcd 
more and more by the continued operations of the moving 
force; but the agent itself is obliged to take an accelerated mo¬ 
tion, that it may remain contiguous to the body upon wliich it 
has impressed the motion. This acceleration which it must 
give to itself absorbs in part its proper effort; so that it acts 
less efficaciously upon the machi’^.e, whence its motion is acce¬ 
lerated less anti less, and it soon becomes uniform. A man, 
for example, who can make a rert.iin eflort when he staUils in 
one place, will make one much less when the body on wtiich 
he acts recedes, and he is nbligcd to follow it to continue his 
action upon it: it is not that the absolute labour of the man is 
less, but that his efforts are now divided into two, of winch one 
is employed in commiinirating motion to the man’s own mass* 
while die other transmits motion to the macinne. It is only ui 
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this latter that the effect manifests itself in the case wc have 
been examining; so that here also the speedy arrival of unifor¬ 
mity in the motion is sufficiently obvious. 

We may now proceed to Mr- Brewster’s Appendix, which 
contains much useful information under the different heads of 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Optics, Dialling, and Astronomy. 
Nearly an hundred pages are devoted to the subject of Water- 
mills, and Wind-mills; in which many of Mr. Brewster’s rules 
and obseivations cannot fail to be beneficial to the mill-wright. 
In one respect, however, his labours appear to have been very 
uselessly directed, we mean in computing a mill-wrighi’s 
table, on new jjrinciples.” Ferguson’s original fable does not 
fail in its accuracy merely on account of his having assumed a 
wrong ratio between the velocity of the impulsive stream and that 
of the water-wheel, when the machine produces a maximum of 
effect, but in having likewise concluded that the velocity of the 
falling water is exactly equal to that of a body falling in a va¬ 
cuum, which is tar from being the case: the present editor, 
while he corrects the first of these mistakes, has overlooked the 
last, and of course the time employed in computing a new table, 
still only in part on correct principles, was spent ini vain. But 
this is amply compensated by the editor, in his able discussions 
relative to the formation of the teeih of wheels, the construe/ 
tion of wheel-carriages, and the nature of friction, with the best 
means of diminishing its effects in machjn(“ry. We know not 
how to make a quotation which will at the same time exhibit 
the care and judgment of the Editor, ar.d be useful to the ge¬ 
neral reader, better than by presenting Lis summary of the re¬ 
sults of Coulomb respecting friction: 

" The friction of homogeneon*i bodies^ or bodies of the snme kind, 
moving upon one another is generally sapiwsed to he greater than 
that of heterogeneous bodies; but Coulomb has shewn that there 
are exceptions to this rule. He found for example, that the fric¬ 
tion of oak upon oak was equal to ^ of the force of pression; 

the friction of pine against pine was t',*. and of oak against 

pine -fj. The friction of oak against copper was ~, and that of 
oak against iron nearly the same. 

‘2. It was generally supposed, that in the rase of wood, the 
friction is greatest when the bodies are dragged contrary to ihe 
course of their fibres; but Coulomb has shewn that the friction is in 
this case sometimes the smallest. When the bodies moved in the 
direction of their fibres the fiiction was ~ of the fibres with which 
they were pressed together; but when the motion was contrary to 
the course of the fibres, the friction wasonW 

^ J'7— 

" j. The longer the robbing surfaces remain in contact, the 
greater is their friction.—When wood was moved iijjon wood, ac¬ 
cording to the direction of the fibres, the friction was increased by 
keeping the surfaces in contact for a few seconds; and when thetitite 
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prolonged to a minute, the friction teemed to have reached iti 
farthest limit. But when the motion was pertormed contrar)^ to tlw 
course of the fibres, a greater time was necessary before the friction 
arrived at its maximum. When wood was moved upon metal, the 
friction did not attain its maximum till the surfaces continued in 
contact for fy or 6 days : and it is very remarkable, that when wooden 
surfaces were anointed with tallow, the lime requisite for producing 
the greatest quantity of friction is increased. The increase of fric¬ 
tion which is generated by prolonging the time of contact is so great, 
that a body weighing l6:>0 pounds was moved with a force of (i-t* 
pounds when first laid upon its corresponding surface. After having 
retwaitied in contact for the space of 3 seconds, it retjuired ibd 
pound?* to pul !t in motion, and when the time wa% prolonged to fi 
days, it could scarcely be moved with a force of 6'‘2i2 pounds. WLea 
the surfaces of metallic bodies were moved upon one another, the 
time of producing a maximum of friction was not changed by the 
interposition of olive oil; it was increased, however, by employing 
swine's grease as an unguent, and was prolonged to 3 or b' days bjr 
besmearing the surfaces with tallow. 

** 4 . Friction is in general proportional to the force with which the 
rubbing surfaces are pressed together; and is, for the most part, 
equal to between -J- niul ^ of that force.~In order to prove the first 
part of this propr;silion. Coulomb employed a large piece of wood, 
whose .surface contained three square feet, and loaded it successively 
with 74 pounds, ^7 4 pounds, and ‘ 21-74 pounds. In these eases the 
friction was successively of the force of pression; and 

when a less surface and other weights were used, the friction was 

Similar results were obtained in all Coulomb's ex- 
peiiinents, even when metallic surfaces were employed. The se* 
cond part of the proposition has also been established by Coulomb- 
He tounci that the greatest friction is engendered when oak moves 
upon pine, and that it amounts to of the force of pression; on 
the contrary, wlien iron moves upon brass, the least friction is pro¬ 
duced, and it amounts to ^ of the force of pression. 

Friction is in general not increased by augmenting the rub¬ 
bing surfaces. When superficies of J feet square was employed, 

the friction, with diffeient weights, was at a medium; but when 
a smaller surface was used the friction instead of being greater, as 
might have been expected, was only ^ 

- " b. Friction for the most part is not augmented by an increase of 
velocity. In some cases, however, it is diminished by an augmen¬ 
tation of celerity.—M. Coulomb found, that when wood moved 
upon wood in ilie direction of the fibres, the friction was a constant 
quantity, however much the velocity was varied; but that when the 
surfaces were very small in respect to the force with which they 
were pressed, the friction wan dminiahed t*y ai/gw/tv/fn/w* the rapidity : 
the frictiua, on the contrary, was increased when the surfaces were 
very large when compared with the force of pression. When the 
wood was moved contrary to the direction of its fibres, the friction in 
every r:Hc remained the same. If wood is moved upon metals, the 
friction is greatly increased by an increase of velocity; and when 
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metals move upon wood besmeared with tallow^ the friction is still 
augmented by. adding to (ho velocity. When metals move upon 
metals, the friction is always a constant quantity; but when hetero¬ 
geneous substances are employed, which are not bedaubed with tal¬ 
low, the friction is so increased with the velocity, as to form an 
arithmetical progression when the velocities form a geometrical one* 
** 7 * The friction of loaded cylinders, rolling upon an horizontal 
plane, is in the direct ratio of their weights, and the inverse ratio of 
their dianseters. In Coulomb's experiments, the friction of cylin¬ 
ders of guaiacum wood, which were two inches in diameter, and 
were loaded with 1000 pounds, was 18 pounds or ^ of the force of 
pressioo. In cylinders of elm, the friction was grater by f, and 
was scarcely diminished by the interposition of tallow. 

^^rom a variety of experiments on the friction of the axis of pullies, 
Coulomb obtained the following results.—When an iron axle moved 
in a brass bush or bed, the friction was -J. of the pression; but when 
the bush was besmeared with very clean tallow, the friction was 
onlywhen swinesgrease was interposed, the friction amounted to 

and when olive oil wag employed as an unguent, the friction 
was never less than ^ or When the axis was of green oaK, and 
the bush of guaiacum wood, the friction was ^ when tallow was 
interposed; but when th^ tallow was removed so that ^ small quan¬ 
tity of grease only covered the surface, the friction was increas^ to 
When the bush was made of elm, the friction was in similar 
circumstances and which is the least of all. If the axis be 
made of box, and the bush of guaiacum wood, the friction was 
and circumstances being the same as before. If the axle be of 
boxwood, and the bush of elm, the friction will be -^^and and 
if (be axle be of iron and the bush of ehn, the friction will be of 
the force of pression.*' 

The Editor then Introduces some speculations on ilic nature 
of friction by his friend, Mr. John Leslie, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the university of Edinburgh,” taken from “ his 
ingenious and profound work on the Nature and Propagation 
of Heat,” which, in our opinion, are much more calculated to 
exhibit the glaring aflrectation of his style, and his “ incessant, 
yet unavailing efforts to ascend” lo fine writing than to display 
his philosophical knowledge. Take the following tor a spe¬ 
cimen: 

' Friction consists in the force expended to raise continually the 
surface of pressure by an oblique action. The upper surface travels 
over a perpetual system of inclined planes i but th^t system is ever 
changing, with alternate inversion. In (bis act, the incumbent 
weight makes ;fjet unavailiifg efforts to ascend: for the 

moment it has gained the summits of the superficial prominences, 
these sink down beneath it, and the adjoining cavities start up into 
elevations, presenting a new series of obstacles which are again to 
be surmounted ; and thus the labours ufiiLsiphas are realized in the 
fhenomam of Jnctioti. 

**' The degree of friction must evidently depend on the angles of 
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the natural protuberances, and which are determined by the elemm- 
tary structure or the mutual relation of the two approximate substances. 
The effect of polishing is only to abridge those asperities and in¬ 
crease their number, without altering in any respect their curvature 
or inflexions. The constant or successive acclivity produced by tin 
ever varying adaptat ion of the contiguous surfaces, remains, therefore, 
the same, and consequently the expense of force will still amount to 
the same proportion of the pressure. The intervention of a coat of 
oil, soap, or tallow, by readily accommodating itself to the variations 
of contact, must tend to equalize it, and therefore must lessen the 
angles, or softm the contour, of the successively emerging prominences, 
and thus diminish likewise the friction which thence results.’ ” 

Surely this can never pass for either elegan^ language, or 
perspicuous philosophical explication. Much of this florid 
verbiage \Vould answer nearly as well for any other purpose, 
as for an illustration of the nature of friction. Suppose, for 
instance, we wish to explain the mechanical operation of 
writing, we proceed thus: “ If the conterminous surfaces, (that 
is, the nib of the pen, and the paper) were to remain absolutely 
passive, no” writing “ could ever arise. Its existence demon¬ 
strates an unceasing mutual change of figure, the opposite 
planes (vidilizet, the pen-nib and the-surface of the paper, as 
i^efotc) “during the passage, continually seeking to accommo¬ 
date themselves to all the minute ami accidental varieties of 
contact. The one surface, being pressed against the other, 
becomes, as it were, compactly mden ted, by protruding some points 
and retraiting others. 'I’liis adaptation is not accomplished in¬ 
stantaneously.” For the ink “ sinking down beneath” the pen, 
vanishes; the instrument then “starting up into elevations” 
plunges nnavailingiy ” into an “ adjoining cavity,” where the 
particles of the daik fluid intended to “ soften the contour of 
the .successively emerging jiroininences” are at length nearly 
exhausted, and “ apparent rari nantes in gurgUe vasto," thus 
present “a new sein-s ol obstatles sviiich are again to be sur¬ 
mounted ; and thus the labours oj Sisiphus, (or the feats of Her¬ 
cules, or the travels of Ulysses) arc realized” as much in the 
operation of writing as “ in the phenomena of friction.” A 
studied attempt to compose a full sized octavo volume, on a phi- 
losuphical topic, in the fustian woven language adopted by the 
writers of minor novels, may, it is barely possible, have charms 
tor some few reailers of a namby-pamby constitution; but 

—— Nobis non licet es.se tarn dUertis 

Qni Musas colimus severiores. Maut. 

In truth, Mr. Brew.stcr seems very solicitous to advertise his 
friend Leslie, and his new appointment; scarcely ever men¬ 
tioning his name but with a proper explanatory appendage. 
Thus we fiml a paper on the Construction and Effect of Ma¬ 
chines, “ By Mr. John Leslie, Professor of Mathematics in 
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the University of Edinburgh,” for the insertion of which we 
are at a loss to guess any reason, unless it be to furnish the 
Editor with a fresh opportunity of apprizing the world of Mr. 
, Leslie’s newly acquired honours. We will not severely criti¬ 
cise “ this excellent paper, which Professor Leslie was so kind 
as to communicate to the editor” because it “ was written at 
London so early as February 1790.” But were it not that 

the connexion which subsists betw'cen cause and effect is not 
necessary and absolute” we should be apt to enquire what w'as 
the cause which induced Mr. Leslie, “ a philosopher of distin¬ 
guished eminence, to whose discoveries science is deeply in¬ 
debted,” to publish an imperfect, though affectedly abstruse 
analytical paper, said to be written fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
in a work professedly popular throughout; espeesaliy when 
** he intends at some future period to resume the investigation 
of the subject.” If Mr. Leslie’s paper were such as he wishes 
it to be, why does he propose resuming the investigation at a 
future period? And if it is not as he wishes it to be, why is it 
foisted into a publication in which there are no analogous dis¬ 
cussions, and its errors skreened from censure by a saving 
clause relative to future enquiries ? i 

There are three articles in this Appendix which it would be 
unjust not to mention with commendation: they treat of, the 
Steam Engine, the method of grinding and polishing Lenses, 
and the method of casting, grinding, and polishing the Mirrors 
of Reflecting Telescopes. The description of Watts’s steam 
engine, though concise, is very perspicuous, and is tolerably 
free from the elaborate panegyrics upon that ingenious engineer 
which are inserted in the Encyclopcediu Britannica: the en¬ 
graved representation of this steam engine with the latest im¬ 
provements, will be found highly useful, and conveys a better 
idea of the engine as a whole, than any thing we have yet met 
with. 

Altogether, this work may be safely recommended as pre¬ 
senting many judicious and useful additions to a book of estab¬ 
lished reputation. Mr. Brewster’s style is suited to his pur¬ 
pose, though it is by no means free from Scotticisms, particu¬ 
larly in the use of will instead of shall, when relating, in the 
first person plural, a future circumstance independent of voli¬ 
tion; e. g. “ then we zw// have, a;/&s=x ; y.” Sufh trifles as 
these, however, are infinitely more excusable \han “ the most 
elaborate polish which can operate no other change than to di¬ 
minish the size of the natural asperities,” &c. &c. in Professor 
Leslie’s style, and will subtract scarcely any thing from the 
valuable improvements in Mr, Brewster’s edition of Fergusttn’t 
Lectures. 
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Art.V. Christian Polities. Tn Four Parts. Ely Bate*, £xf. 
pp. 44 j. 9^. i8o6. Longman & Co. 

Mr. BATES is already known to the public as the author of 
Rural Philosophy, a work which has been very favourably re. 
ceived, and which displays a very excellent heart united with a 
considerable degree of observation. The subjects treated of 
by Mr. Bates in his Rural Philosophy are those of which his 
pursuits in life have enabled him to acquire a competent know¬ 
ledge ; and it is consequently such a work as we might expect 
from a well meaning man considerably well informed. We 
are sorry that Mr. Bates should have been tempted by his first 
success to vesture on themes of a very different nature; and 
rashly to usher into the world a mass of crude reflections, often 
very corqmon place, and often very erroneous, under the ap¬ 
pellation of Christian Politics. We sincerely believe the au¬ 
thor to be actuated by the very best intentions; but we must 
lament that his knowledge does not equal his intentions. Men 
of good intentions have often, by their want of due informs- 
tion, produced greater evils to the cause they meant to espouse, 
than its most determined enemies. We conceive that the im¬ 
prudence of its ignorant defenders, in blending Christianity 
with foolislf disquisitions to which it has no relation, has served 
4o bring it into disrepute, more than all the efforts of its adver¬ 
saries. If the volume before us should happen to fall into 
the hands of any one well acquainted with politics. Who 
siiould be willing to take it upon Mr. Bates's word that the 
contents of the book really corresponded with its title; with 
what contempt must he be led to look upon Chrishan Politics, 
and upon a religion wliich countenances such absurdities! 

Alter having given this general opinion of the book, it is 
necessary that we should lay before our readers the grounds on 
which it is ioundeil; a task which we perform with much re¬ 
luctance. When an autlior is not only a man of good inten¬ 
tions, but also unassuming, it must be a matter of regret to 
every libeial mind that he should expose himself to censure 
and derision by meddling with subjects which he has not pre¬ 
viously taken sufBcient pains to understand. But this very 
circumstance of the evident good intentions of the author may 
render his opinions more attended to, and therefore urgently 
demands that they should be exposed. 

The first part of the work, as we learn from the title, con¬ 
tains “ A View of Civil Government in its Influence cm 
Virtue and Happiness, chiefly from the relation it bears to 
Liberty and Property.” At the commencement of this disqui¬ 
sition, the author very properly thinks it necessary to give “ A 
General Sketch of Man, tlie Subject to be governed.” In the 
course of this sketch he finds that the ruling propensities ot 
men are of three kinds: the love of pleasure, the love of con- 
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sequence, and the love of wealth. Of these, the love of plea-t 
sure is found to he the earliest. And what is this love of plea¬ 
sure? Why it is, at its first appearance in children, the love of 
eating and drinking, and of a rattle. By and by, the influence 
of a ** magic faculty" called imagination, makes it the love of 
another description of sensual enjoyments, and at length we 
find the “ love of case " enlisted under the same banners. The 
love of pleasure, thus explained, our author tells us is peculiarly 
the propensity of youth. We did not know that the pleasures 
of eating and drinking were particularly confined to any age. 
Nothing can exceed the confusion of ideas which here prevails. 
Are not knowledge, and superiority, and wealth, and a good 
conscience, and esteem, and the pleasure ol loving and being 
beloved, as real pleasures as any ot those which our author has 
peculiarly dignified with the name of pleasure? Nothing can 
have a greater effect than this ill-judgccl application of terms in 
counteracting the very object which Mr. Bates has in view. 
When men find the love of eating and drinking, of sexual in¬ 
tercourse, and ease, peculiarly distinguished as the love of plea-> 
sure, will they not be apt to suppose that this class of gratifica¬ 
tions are the only ones justly entitled to the name of pleasures, 
and that all others are comparatively tasteless ? We are well 
convinced that this very circumstance of distinguishing these 
Sorts of gratification as more peculiarly pleasures, has had more 
effect in misleading the young and thoughtless, than all the 
moral lectures which have been spoken or published against 
what is so foolishly denominated ihe. love of pleasure. Mr. Bates 
will never be able to persuade men not to follow pleasure, or 
happiness, wherever they can find it; had he shewn them that 
those gratifications, which they are apt to look upon as the only 
pleasures, are in fact very inferior pleasures, he might have 
looked for some better success. Hadj^e infoimcd himself of 
the nature of man, the subject of whi^ he treats, before he sat 
down to write, he might have, perhaps, diminished instead of 
aggravating the evil of which he complains. 

The next principle of human action of which Mr. Bates 
treats is the love of consequence, by which term he seems to de¬ 
note emulation, ahhougn he often confounds it with ambition, 
and the de.sire of estimation. Here he spends half a dozen 
pages to prove that men actually do very generally desire to be 
superior to each other. Notable discovery! What profound 
research does it not display! 

The last principle of which Mr. Bates treats is the love qp 
wealth. This principle, he assures us, is “ entirely foreign and 
adventitious." Very strange! Where man fell in with this 
principle, God knows: but if we may believe our author, he 
certainly had it not from the hands of nature. To illustrate this 
strange position that any principle should be found in man 
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which he does not possess the constitution of his nature, our 
author tells us that a child cares little at first fur some pieces of 
money, except in so far as they please him by their colour, 
figure, and the characters written upon them ; but as soon as 
he finds that they will procure him sweetmeats and other grati¬ 
fications, he begins to view money in a difTerent light; and at 
length, from association with agreeable objects, comes to desire 
them on their own account. Here we find, in the first place, 
that our author considers the bits of currency, by means of 
which wealth is transferred from one hand to another, as the 
only thing deserving the name ol wealth. By the same rule, 
bank-notes, cockle-shells, bits of old leather, and every other 
thing which lias at any time been employed in tly: same way as 
curicncy, must have constituted the whole wealth of the na¬ 
tions wheae no other currency was in use. Having thus con¬ 
verted wealth into bits of metal, old rags, leather parings, &c. 
Mr. Bates informs us that these very precious commodities be¬ 
come at length objects of desire on their own account, and the 
new passion, thus generated, he denominates the love of wealth. 
Now we are of opinion that such commodities were never de¬ 
sired on their own account, unless as playthings by children; 
and that su(h a passion as he here describes, never did exist in 
a human breast. It is true that wealth, the desirable part of the 
fliaterial world around us, our meat, drink, cloatlies, furniture, 
houses, &c. is desired on its own account; or, to speak more 
precisely, for the pleasure it directly affords. Currency is also 
desired, but not for any direct pleasure it affords : it is desired 
merely for the command it gives over the wealth and labour of 
others. From the earliest moment in which we come to know 
the use of money, till we are no longer able to comprehend 
this use, money is uniformly desired on this account of ready 
transfer, and on no otlw. It is true that men, particularly 
those who have learni^Peution from experience, prefer that 
sort of currency which they account most secure, and most 
readily transferable. Thev will prefer gold to bank notes, 
where they have no great faith in the security of the paper cur¬ 
rency: they will, in dangerous times, rather bury their gold 
under ground than lend it out at interest, because they arc thus 
likely at least to save what they have, if they cannot get more. 
But where paper credit is unquestionable, and property secure, 
ilic case is quite reversed. The most arrant miser will not 
prefer nine guineas to a ten pound bank note; nor keep a. hun¬ 
dred guineas concealed by him, if he thinks he can make five 

S ounds profit by patting with them. Thus we find that Mr. 

latcs’s love of currency has no existence in the mind of man : 
while the love <f real wealth turns out to be nothing more than 
the love of power or command over meat, drink, and some 
other of Mr. Bates's pleasures. 
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Such is the whimsical Sketch of Man with which Mr. Bates 
presents us, as an introduction to his Views of Government. 
We shall find the sequel not a little corresponding to the pre> 
lude. The second section treats “ Of the immediate Ends of 
Government and how far they are attainable.” " What form of 
society,** says Mr. Bates, " would have taken place in a state of 
innocence, of which such evident traces remain in the writings 
even of Pagan antiquity, can only be matter of conjecture.” 
Mr. Bates, however, is of opinion that some government would 
even then have been necessary to make people work, and pre¬ 
vent quarrels about property! In the present state of man, 
however, it is still more necessary, and has fpur immediate 
objects: personal liberty, personal security, private property, 
and public decorum. 

Personal liberty, as our author informs us, “ Consists in 
the power of loco-motion, or of going when and where we 
please ; which power, from the very constitution of civil so¬ 
ciety, cannot be enjoyed in the same degree by every indivi¬ 
dual.” This we must own is to us a discovery in politics, for 
wc always imagined that no man whatever, unless a despotic so¬ 
vereign, had such a power. No inferior character, for instance, 
could presume to enter any private window he chtfte at twelve 
o’clock at night, &c. But on reading a little farther we fir^d 
that it is not absolutely such a liberty he intends, as we might 
be apt to infer from the definition. He accounts those in pos¬ 
session of personal liberty who may, if they will, rove the 
world over in a lawful way; while all those who have formed 
any contract which keeps them at a particular place, or who 
cannot afford to travel, arc looked upon by him as deprived of 
personal liberty. We believe the worthy author gave this 
whimsical account of personal liberty, without meaning any 
harm: but we leave it to himself todUge whether any thing is 
more likely to set the heads of igii^fnt people agog, than to 
accustom them to look upon the conditions of their voluntary 
contracts as infringements on their personal liberty. The man 
v/ho stays at home to eat, rather than go abroad to starve, 
merely uses his personal liberty in tlie maimer he finds most 
for his gratification; and the same may be said of the man who 
fixes himself to one spot by a voluntary contract. But if every 
person who finds more reason to stay at home than go abroad is 
deprived of personal liberty; then this must be accounted the 
fate of every one who Is retained at home by affection for his 
family, by tiie cares of his estate, or by the dread of some con¬ 
tagious malady which rages in the neighbouring countries. 
This would indeed reduce those who enjoy liberty to a very 
small number; and this is precisely what Mr. Bates wishes 
to do. For reasons to be lu-icaffcr mentioned, his object is 
to shew that govertiiiiem can sei lire personal liberty to but a 
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■very imall portion of a community. He goes on to illustrate 
the three other immediate ends of government in the same 
style» and comes finally to the same conclusion, that govern¬ 
ment can do very little in regard to any one of them. 

Our author next proceeds to make “ an Estimate ot the In¬ 
fluence of Civil Government on Virtue and Happiness, from 
the Relation it bears to Liberty.” He first considers the ef¬ 
fects of civil government “as it restrains liberty;” and this 
discussion he thus introduces. “ Tiie liberty of every agent 
must be limited by his power, the liberty of doing any thing 
necessarily presupposing the power of doing it; hence that 
being only whose power is infinite possesses absolute liberty,” 
He afterwards goes on in the same strain to shew that because 
no one is able “ to walk across the ocean, or fly to the moon; 
to controi/l the tides of the ocean, or the course of the winds,” 
&c. &c. that therefore man possesses a very small share of 
liberty I Never sure was there such perversion of language, or a 
perversion which is apt to lead to more pernicious consequences, 
Jf natural liberty has any distinct meaning, it must denote a state 
in which a man is not violently restrained from doing that which 
he naturally has the power to do. If the terms liberty and 
power be confounded, then it will follow that as very great re¬ 
strictions on the power of man are found consistent with Ids 
happiness, so must ajso very great restrictions on his libeity ; 
and thus the abuse of language may be bruugnt to sanction all 
the abuse* of despotism. This is in fact the very use which 
our author seems willing to make of his deliniiion of liberty. 
After shewing the natural limitations of human power, lie con¬ 
tinues: “Thus we see the narrow boundaries of the liberty of 
man. The cases are comparatively lew in which he is able to 
act as he will, and this inability is one of tlie happiest circum¬ 
stances of his condition; ^since, in his present state of depravity, 
power (by which he inea’ns liberty) generally serves him to no 
other end than to do iniscliicf to himself, to disturb tlie regular 
course of nature, px the order of political and social life.” 
Excellent doctrine for despots! What could be more to their 
heart’s content! The virtue of governments is gone, if Mr. 
Bates dies unpensioned. 

Our author, however, either from not well comprehending 
his own language, or from being alarmed at the immense strides 
which he has made towards despotism, proceeds immediately 
after to state very opposite doctrines. He first softens down his 
despotic tenets by assuring us that “ the restraints of govern^ 
inent produce on the whole the effect of enlarging our liberty; 
since they less abridge our own liberty, as binding upon ourselves, 
than they extend it as binding upon others.” Whatev'er may 
be the perversity or nonsense of this paradox, we readily paidou 
it for the sake of some scjjtiments which foUuv^r.—“ If is in thosp 
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states whose animating principle U libertVf that , we must look 
for a just exercise of reason, or a spirit of free inquiry. Under 
despotic governments, the mind hes abject and depressed with 
the body, without any ardour for rational investigation, which 
might draw down the vengeance of a power iounded in igno¬ 
rance and injustice; and the general depression of reason goes 
still farther to strengthen tlie hands of despotism. 'J'hus civil 
and intellectual slavery generate and increase one another, and 
the same is true ot liberty. Let the government be tree, and it 
will no less elevate and liberalise the public understanding, than 
it will sink and degrade it when despotic. On the other hand, 
let the public mind be dignified and expanded with knowledge, 
and it will libssralise the government; as it will be sure to in¬ 
vite oppression and tyranny, when contracted and debased by 
ignorance.” * 

These arc sentiments worthy of a man, worthy both of the 
head and the heart of a Christian and a philosopher. But alas! 
this is only a lucid interval: Mr, Rates immediately relapses 
into Stygian darkness. He discovers man to be possessed by a 
strange fiend, whom he denominates the Will/' Idiis fiend 
is found both in children and grown persons, in old men and 
maidens, and—what is very strange for a fiends—oinploys itself 
in giving an additional relish to their pleasures. Nay,” says 
our author, “ what is still more strange, such is the malignant 
potency of this principle, that it can transform even misery it¬ 
self into something more dcstrahlt than happmf^s^ when flow¬ 
ing from obedience and due subordination.” lo thwart, and, 
if possible, to exorcise this fiend, our author states to be one of 
the principal benefits of civil government; although he does 
not state what pleasures mankind receive in return for the loss 
of a principle winch transforms even misery itself into some¬ 
thing more desirable than the happiness derived from govern¬ 
ment.” 

Our autlior next turns his attention to anoilicr sort of libeity 
which he denominates moral liberty; and which lie defines a 
pozoer of acting in all cases with an habitual and prevalent re¬ 
gard to what is morally right.” Of this species of liberty he 
informs us that the bulk of mankind are destitute: he might 
with more propriety have said the whole of mankind; since 
there certainly never was a man who attained a power of thus 
acting in all cases, as nothing more would be wanting to the 
attainment ot absolute moral perfection. Here our author in¬ 
troduces, why or wherefore we know not, an argument to 
prove that it is right and fit to yield an unlimited submission to 
the will of God, because he created the universe, and is, there¬ 
fore, its absolute proprietor. This is downright foolery; no 
one that believed in the existence ot a God, ever imagined it 
iinfit or wrong to obey his will wlierevcr it could be discovered. 
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'♦Whereiti/' says Mr. B. “ does true virtue consist, but ini 
rating things as they are, in valuing every thing according to 
its real worth, and consequently, involving in it an unli¬ 
mited regard to that Being whose excellence is infinite?'’ By 
tills definition, we must suppose a skilful merchant the most 
virtuous of -all men, particularly if he has a considerable share 
of devotion. For our own parts we have a very difierent idea 
of virtue, and cannot bestow this term on mere speculative 
tenets with whatever feeling they may be accompanied. 

Our author, however, imagines that the attainment of what 
he thus calls “true virtue” is impossible by the mere aid of 
Im-man reason.. He therefore has recourse to the lights of re¬ 
velation; and in entering on this discussion pausL*s to consider 
what would have been the lot of man, if no provision had been 
made for his salvation. This, however, he finds no easy 
matter, and is at length obliged to conclude with a considera¬ 
tion which would have induced some persons to wave the dis- 
cussion altogctlicr: “ God himself can only tell what it would 
have become him to do in a conjuncture which never existed^ 
and -‘vhich xvas nmtr intended to exist,'' Certainly this is a 
question to the solution of which we could not reasonably 
expect Mr. I^iitcs’s sagacity to be equal. 

By a train of reasoning, which we do not pretend to com- 
prclK:nd, our author undertakes to shew that all our moral li¬ 
berty is derived from revelation; and the use to which he turns 
this conclusion is not a little important. Moral liberty, he tells 
us, is infinitely moic valuable than any other liberty: yet this is 
a liberty which no earthly government can give or take away; 
if tljerefore we, by the grace of God, procure this moral liberty, 
it is ot little consequence whether civil liberty is left us or 
taken away. This is our author’s invaluable key to his impor¬ 
tant secret of living happily under every government, which he 
afterwards more fully discloses. 

Our author next proceeds to treat of “ the Influence of Civil 
Coverninent on Virtue and Happiness, from the Relation it 
hears to Property.” This is a very desponding section, and 
pregnant with numerous evils which government can neither 
prevent nor remedy. Our author informs us that a nation can¬ 
not be happy unless it be tolerably rich and very industrious; 
but if it gets very rich, all is over. To keep all the people 
very busy, and at the same time to exclude the arts of luxury, 
he states to be tlie great business of governments. And busi¬ 
ness enough, we must confess, he has assigned them: for if 
people are very industrious, they must get rich; and if they are 
rich they must have what our author terms luxuries. The 
liappy state in which mankind should be very industrious, and 
yet avoid getting very rich, oi|r author himself seems to con. 
sider as little better than Utopian. Whether any people was 
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ever placed pfecisely in this state of happy mediocrity, or 
whether it is an effect within the reach of human policy, may 
fairly be questioned.” Alas ! Is the lord of this globe the only 
animal placed in it who, perhaps, never has been, and never 
can be happy? Our author, however, thinks that some approxU 
mation may be made to his ideal state of felicity, and that 
government may do something to detain mankind from running 
away from their happiness: “ It is, however, certain, that in 
the progiess of refinement, there is a point of nearest approach 
to this middle condition, and that to note when society has ar¬ 
rived at this point, there, to arrest its progress and fix its station; 
or, if this cannot be effected, to hang upon its wheels, that its 
further advante may be as slow and as little as possible, is a 
design worthy the best attention, and the best efforts of the le¬ 
gislator, the patriot, and the philosopher.” 

To those who know how much raisrhief legislators have ig. 
norantly done to mankind, by hanging upon the wheels of human 
improvement^ and retarding its further advance^ it must seem very 
strange that Mr, Bates should be so woefully misinformed as 
to hold out the commission of those very abuses as the proper 
object of legislators. We aie convinced that Mr. B- is too 
good a Christian to have recommended such jffernicious at¬ 
tempts, if he had known better. It is in vain for man to try 
counteract the unalterable laws of Providence: society can at¬ 
tain happiness only in the way in which God has appointed: 
and the legislator who shall attempt to render society happy by 
thwarting the laws of nature, by retarding the diffusion of 
knowledge, or the increase of wealth, will not fail to expose his 
own impotence and absurdity. 

The rest of M*"* Bates’s ideas of political economy are of a 
piece with those novy mentioned. He considers the idleness 
and debauchery, which arise from the improper distributions 
of wealth produced by certain ill-contrived political regula¬ 
tions, as the natural effects of the increase of wealth. He looks 
upon a successful foreign trade” as likely to prove eminently 
pernicious to a country. If the balance of trade continues in 
Its favour, it is in danger of being so overwhelmed by riches, 
that “ a sufficient number of labouring poor would not be left 
behind to perform the necessary drudgery of life:” but if the 
balance of trade should turn againvt us, all wotild be over I 
Such he considers is in the end the inevitaljle fate of all so¬ 
cieties, although he conceives that by heavy taxes, and various 
other salutary measures, a wise state sman may ward off the evil 
day a little longer. These bad effects of wealth he considers 
as scarcely in any degree atoned by its influence in fostering the 
!Fine Arts, which he tkeems to account quite as much a Curse m 
a blessing. After such sentiments we arc rather surprised to 
find a ^*ctiuo immediately subjoined, in which our author 
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Itrongly maintains the superiority of civilized to savage life. 
But cuntradictiuns tannot be avoided where a man has been at 
tio pains to systematise his ideas. 

The second part treats of “ The Importance of Religion, 
both to Society and to the Individual; with Reflections 
on Religious Establishments and Toleration.” In this part, 
our author discusses subjects with which he is more convert 
sant: many of bis sentiments are extremely proper, and if nei¬ 
ther new nor particularly well expressed, still they are not ex¬ 
ceptionable in their tendency. We agree with him that reli- 
gion is of infinite importance both to individuals and to society 
at large: we could only have wished that he had^expressed his 
sentiments about these subjects without triumphing over what 
he pleases «to term the inefScacy of philosophic truths. How¬ 
ever, the term truth may be degraded by the use made of it, 
yet surely the cause of religion can never be forwarded by re¬ 
presenting it as triumphing over truth of any description. Our 
author is the friend ot toleration united with an establishment, 
and is generally liberal in his notions: He cannot, however, 
forget the former misdeeds of the Church of Rome, and seems 
inclined to exclude her votaries from the class of those who 
can ever look for even the slightest toleration. 

*The third part relates to the conduct of a good citizen, par¬ 
ticularly under any moderate government. Our author here 
draws Up his observations in the form of rules for regulating 
the conduct of good citizens. His first rule is “ to avoid poli¬ 
tical theories and on this subject his advice cannot fail to 
be acceptable to every existing government under the sun, and 
merits an equally friendly reception at the court of St. Cloud or 
Constantinople. In the youth of society, he informs us, na¬ 
tions are much more easily governed than an old nation, refined 
to artificial life, and in possession of the objects which the other 
is striving to obtain.” “ In this latter stage,” he adds, “ it is 
hardly possible to recover a country to its sober habits, or to 
preserve it from the fatal consequences of inveterate vice and 
disfiguration; and to charge upon the existing government all 
the evils which have been accumulating, perhaps, for ages, 
must be highly unreasonable and unjust.” We must own that 
the former part of these doctrines is new to us: we never un¬ 
derstood that a nation was n.ore easily governed in its rudest 
stages, than aft(*r the people had been accustomed to the re¬ 
straints of law, and the intercourse of social lile. As to the 
latter doctrine, that the vices of a declining society are not to 
be charged on its government; we must declare it as out de¬ 
cided belief that if a nation does decline, after having once been 
prosperous and virtuous, the fault is entirely chargeable on in 
government, on its political institutions. What is a govein- 
ment?—A chain of expedients to suppress the vises, and secure 
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the prosperity of a country. If a nation does become vicioiw 
rand unprosperouj;, there must be some defects in this chain, 
and it is i\\q duty oi men to do all in their power to remedy 
these defects. 

Our author has many observations on the baneful tendency 
of political theories; hut is rather unfortunate in his illustra¬ 
tions. He tells us, tor instance, that the Jews afford an ex¬ 
ample of a nation ruined by a love ot change; and in support 
of this assertion, adduces a passage from Scripture in which we 
are informed that the Jews “ provoked the most high God, and 
dealt unfaithfully like their jathers'' On another occasion, 
while warnijjg men against expecting any considerable im¬ 
provements in existing governments, he tells us that the form 
of government, which wc now enjoy in Great Britain, was 
looked upon by Tacitus as a beautiful theory; but such as 
could scarcely ever be realised, and certainly never could be 
permanent. As a reason for ready acquiescence in existing 
institutions, he assures us that the political evils, which 
exist in any part of the world, are few and inconsiderable, 
when compared with the other Ills which beset humanity. 
This observation, in the first place, is not true; for the fairest 
regions of the world, which were once also the happiest, arc 
now convened by the iron hand of despotism iiito one conti¬ 
nued scene of human wretchedness. But even were the ob* 
servation true, it can c::rtainly be no reason, because human 
life has miseries cnougli besides, that political evils should be 
added to the number. 

Ill orler to turn the spirit of innovation and reform into 
ridicule; he tclis of “ccitain patiiots belonging to a little 
German state, who some years ago beset the court with their 
clamours, and upon being asked what grievances they laboured 
under, made answer, “None that they knew of; but that as 
some such might exist, they came to search after them-’* We 
should have been much obliged to our author to have men¬ 
tioned the name of this little German state; as we certainly 
know of no German state where the grievances arc so very 
scat cc or hidden tliat the people must search into corners to 
find them out. Wc arc astonished that Mr. Bates should have 


lent his name to a pretty tale of this sort, even although it tends 
to support a lavourilc tenet. 

.'file last part of this work treats of “The Way to live Hap* 
piiy under all (rovernments, and in all Situations;’’ or, in 
other woids, tlie way to be very happy when a man is very 
miserable. Mere our author, like many others who have gone 
before fiim, attempts to alter and amend the laws of Providence, 
and to nnd oat ways in which man may be happy different 
fiom those by which alone Providence has determined he 
should attain happiness. Mr. Bates assures us that true hap- 
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piness may be found in a pure conscience, and well regulated 
affections*., and that all other things are indilFerenr. The laws 
of our nature assure us that our happiness is derived fioin a va¬ 
riety of sources both within and without ourselves; that we 
may derive pleasures from the exercise of our intellectual fa¬ 
culties, from benefiting others, and 110m performing even me¬ 
chanical operations. But even if wc allow our author’s defi¬ 
nition of happiness to be correct, this happiness cannot, as he 
imagines, be attained under all governments. Conscience 
leads us to act justly on all occasions, and to benefit others to 
the utmost of our power. But if we tamely look on, and see 
the innocent and the upright oppressed or murdered by the 
cruel and flagitious, can this be reconciled to The dictates of 
conscience i No—it can only be traced to a selfish cowardice, 
which makes us unwilling to incur any risque to ourselves in 
attempting to benefit others. To forgive the injuries sustained 
by ourselves is magnanimous; but to look tamely on and see 
others injured, is base in the extreme. We are sorry to 
find that Mr. Bates has so widely mistaken the spirit of 
the religion he professes, as to suppose it tends to render man 
an unfeelirig and selfish coward. We are unwilling to 
dwell longer on this ungrateful theme; and hope that Mr. 
Bates will hereafter afford us an opportunity to applaud him 
in a manner as decided as justice now compels us to cen. 
sure him. 


Art. VI. Sermons by Sir Henry MoNCRiErt Wellwoou, 
Bari. D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh; and Senior Chaplain in 
Ordinary in Scotland, to His Royal Highness the Prime of 
Wales. Hvo. pp. 498*. 8 j. 6 d. Edinburgh, 1805. White, 

& Anderson. London, Longman & Co. 

PERHAPS, a good sermon is one of the most difficult pro- 
ductions of the art of composition; as a good criticism on a 
sermon is, perhaps, one of the most difficult productions of the 
critical art; the difficulty in both cases arising from similar 
causes. When this circumstance is duly considered we 
ought, probably, to be not a little pleased w'hen wc meet 
with a production of cither sort, which falls not below medio¬ 
crity. 

The present volume is a collection of fourteen sermons, 
mostly on praotical subjects, though of a very general natuic. 
When we say that they are practical sermons, we only mean to 
signify that tlrey are not critical or controversial. They con¬ 
tain statements of dogmas, as well as explanations ot duties, 
and exhortations to their discharge. But their general purpose 
is to unfold and enforce the practical obligatums of Clirntianity, 
rather than to propagate any peculiar views ot that revelation. 
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This particular circumstance has imparted to us no ordinarjr 
satisfaction. We regard it as a proof, by no means indecisive, 
of the progress of juster notions of their religion among our 
countrymen; an event than which none can be considered as 
pregnant with greater consequences. That particular hypo¬ 
thesis, or theory of Christianity, to which the author adheres, 
has hitherto scarcely ever permitted any of its votaries to pay 
so liberal a regard to the moral obligations of religion, or to 
form so comprehensive and enlightened a view of their nature 
and impoilance. This great improvement, which must rapidly 
be followed by other improvements, among a large body of our 
fellow-christiays and countrymen, has inclined us to look with 
a partial eye upon the sermons before us, and to hasten with 
considerable rapidity over any blemishes which theyq>re»entcd 
to us. 

Wc quote with peculiar pleasure the deliberate conviction of 
the author on this subject, expressed in the last sentence of his 
preface: “Practical religion is of much more importance than 
the solution of difficult questions; and the sanctification and 
salvation of those who profess to believe the gospel, than the 
soundest opinions.” Nor is this the only passage which we 
should wish to quote, in a short preface, containing many sen¬ 
timents whicii have our warm approbation, as both just and im¬ 
portant. The author remarks, with truth, that novelty in the 
subjects of sermons, or even in the manner oi treating them, is 
not a quality which now can generally be expected. Indeed, 
he might have added that to hunt after it is one of the great 
vices which distinguish a large class of sermons. This is an 
affectation which our author is greatly jjbove. He adds an ob¬ 
servation which deserves a deeper attention from preachers 
than it generally receives; that, “ though the truths of religion 
are always the same, the manners of the world and the charac¬ 
ters of men to which they ought to be applied, are subject to 
perpetual variations. Though the same doctrines and duties 
are inculcated in the present age, which were preached in the 
age of the apostles; and though nothing can be added either to 
their substance or to their authority; it is of the last importance 
to direct them to the consciences of men in every age, and to 
(heir living manners: To combat the circumstances which rise 
in succession to obstruct their influence, and to take advantage 
of the variety of facis and events, which occur in the progress 
of human affairs, by which they can be enforced or illustrated.’' 
If this be done with proper skill and vigilance, there will be no 
want of interest in the discouises of the preacher, notwith¬ 
standing the want of novelty in the subjects of which he treats; 
and we have only to regret that the skill and ingenuity here 
mentioned are so seldom exhibited. 
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With regard to that passionate style of discourse which is in 
general expressed by the term eloquence, to this our author ad-> 
Vances no pretensions. Tlie object which he seems to have had 
in view is very well expressed in his own words; “ to state 
clearlv and forcibly, to the conviction of his hearers or readers, 
tlie duties of religion in connection with their legitimate 
motives." That this in general is a much better aim tlian that 
of exciting the passions, we believe will be readily granted. 
But fur our parts we go a little further, and say that the pas* 
sionate style of discourse is really not adapted to the pulpit; is 
inconsistent with the subjects which arc there to be treated of; 
■ud with that tone of mind which is supposed ^o predominate 
in the speaker. Our passions are keenly excited towards our 
fellow men; and by the actions or events of the world in which 
we are interested. But surely the love of virtue is not an ex¬ 
clamatory, turbulent, impetuous, noisy passion. It never 
throws a man violently into a state of agitation and tumult. It 
IS a calm and holy affection; it expresses itself with earnestness 
and warmth, but not with heat and violence. The same may 
be said even of indignation against vice. In its own nature it 
is a general, sentiment of condemnation, calm, though strong, 
and which expresses itself in the language of deep reflection, 
rather than in that of lively passion. As these are the senti¬ 
ments which are naturally excited by the great objects which 
engage the preachers’ attention in the pulpit, every thing be¬ 
yond the tone of these sentiments in the pulpit, is, in our opi¬ 
nion, unbecoming and misplaced. Of this species of address 
the essential virtues are no doubt those enumerated by our author, 
“ to state clearly and forcibly what is to be done, with the mo¬ 
tives for doing it." Nor,’‘where these virtues of discourse are 
attained in a high degree, is there much wanting, as we under¬ 
stand the term eloquence, to its real perfection. But when we 
speak in this manner we have the eloquence of Demosthenes 
in our eye, not that of Edmund Burke, or of the French ora¬ 
tors. In several of the finest orations of Demosthenes, we find 
scarcely any thing beside a clear and forcible statement of what 
is to be done, with the motives recommending it. But that 
which is to be done, and the motives which lead to it, are stated 
with so much skill, though without a single passionate expres¬ 
sion, that they make the profoundcst impression, and inspire the 
strongest resolves. 

In examining what our author has accomplished, according 
to his own idea of his task, though we find many things to praise, 
wc certainly find, likewise, not a tew to blame. We praise 
that directness with which he always goes Forward to his object, 
expressing immediately his idea, without any preambles and 
preparations. This carries with it a peculiar air of manliness, 
isnd sincerity; being indicative of a mind which desires nothing 
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in addressing us but to give interpretation to its thoughts# 
liowever, it is the perfection of fine writing to be devoid only 
of the a^arance of art. But the Sermons of Sir Hanry 
MoncriefF are too much devoid of art itself. They possess 
many of the virtues which a mind of good sense and sincerity,, 
free from all affectation, not meanly read in human nature, and 
moderately acquainted with books and philosophy could im¬ 
part to them. They give no indications^ however, of a mind 
habituated to accurate composition; but the contrary. They 
give no indication of a mind habituated to very accurate 
thought; and they give no indication of having been written 
with much care, either in regard to polishing the language or 
digesting the matter. 

We are inclined to think that they have been writtesi at times 
considerably distant. The general characteristics of the author’s 
manner of writing are, indeed, abundantly discernible in them 
all; but its blemishes are much more conspicuous in some of 
them, which bear considerable marks of being juvenile per¬ 
formances. The chief circumstance by which we judge them 
to be so, is not tliat indulgence of the imagination which is very 
often found in early compositions, and to which ^we suppose 
our author was never very much inclined; but that use of 
vague, general expressions to winch the young mind is ofteit 
obliged to have rc'couise, while its ideas arc yet unperlectly de¬ 
fined, and while it is not yet suificlenily master of them to 
clothe them in particular and pointed language. 

It is worthy of being icinarked that this is a fault to which 
the nature of the subjects which they treat, peculiaily exposes 
preachers. These subjects a:e almost always general; and to 
write on very general subj«.cts without vague expressions, re¬ 
quires more knowledge and thought than we commonly find 
bestowed upon sermons. Till?, accoulingly, is the great vice 
which renders the general iii*iS;» oi .sermons tiresome and dull, 
both in the pulpit an<l out of it. A succession of general 
phrases passes tlnungh our eais; hut no ideas are excited; and 
is it to be w'ondcrctl that \vf bcconie weary? We arc sony to 
add that tliis i.i hy no means a v. eak iealure of the vserrnoris be¬ 
fore us. Soniv; <d tlicin arc much le ss faulty in this respect 
than others; but it is a geueial (iLuacterisiic of the author’s 
mode of wilting; and in some of ilic sermons U appears very 
conspicuous. • 

In treating of subjects which are very common, and in 
vhich all the attractions of novelty must be foregone, there is 
nothing which mou prevents icdiousness than great exactness 
of division and propriety of arrangement, by which every thing 
is distinguished that ought to be distinguished, and two subjects 
are never confounded together ;.by which repetition is avoided, 
and every thing follows rn ihc most natural order. Yet this i* 
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a perfection which the writers of sermons seem more generally 
to disregard) or not to undeistand, than any other whatever. 
Nothing is so rare as to find a sermon in which the subject is 
really one, and broken into none but its real parts. You very 
often meet with sermons in which are as many subjects as 
heads; and very often with such as have several heads, which 
are nothing but the same thing as many times repeated in dif- 
ferent words. Our author is peculiarly faulty in this respect. 
In the third sermon, which is on the subject of Self Denim^ his 
first head refers to “ the self-denial requisite in fulfilling the 
duties to which we fed that we are least inclined/' Now what 
are the duties to which we fed that we are leas^inclined? Are 
they not those to the contrary of which we have the strongest 
temptations? Is not sobriety the viitue to which he is least in¬ 
clined who is most in subjection to rlie temptation of drinking? 
fs not he least inclined to tlic viituc of humility who is most 
beset by the vice of pride? Now our author’s second head re¬ 
fers to “the scl[-denial requisite in renouncing the sins wliich 
most easily beset us.'* But this is exactly the same thing; for 
w'hat arc the sins wliicli most easily bcsci us, but the coiitraiy 
of tlic virtyesto which we are least inclined ? The second head, 
therefore, is mciely a repetition of the first; and hence is the 
'illustration of ii, by necessity, languid and tiresome. The third 
and last head refers to the “ self-denial requisite with regard to 
every thing whicii is cither in itscli, or by its consequences, 
uniavoiirabic to our'progress in practical religion.” But are 
not “ the sins which most carily beset ns” among the chief of 
those uniavourabic things? The second head is therefore in¬ 
cluded in the third.—Cicero said wuih regard to an unskilful 
division by some orator, hoc von est aMcitre sed Jrangeic rem ; 
this, h()W(?vcr, is lUit Irangere, but to mash, or pound a subject. 

The second sermon is on “ The minute Improvement of the 
Blessings of Providence,” The meaning of this cannot be 
very well explained but by instances. The author says that 
liowever small the poilions of time, of health, of riches, oi of 
influence which may be left with us, we ought to be equally 
vigilant to turn ilicin to the best possible account, as if they 
were ever so large. He chuses as his text the wwds, “ Jesus 
said to his disciples, gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost;” and these he applies in a way truly worthy 
of the days of* Daniel Burgess; and with a quaintness from 
which the good sense of this author in general preserves him 
uncommonly clear. His division runs in the following strain; 
1. Gather up the fr?igments of the provision made for youv 
temporal necessities, that nothing be lost; 2. Gather up the 
fragments of your time, that nothing be lost; 3. Gather up tlic 
fragments of your private comfort, or personal advantages, that 
nothing be lost; 4. Gather up the fragments of your health, or 
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of your vigour, that nothing be lost. To torture a plain ex-s 
pression into metaphorical meanings, so unnatural, and so far 
fetched as these, lias an eifect perfectly ludicrous. It may 
make an unlettered clown or an affected devotee stare, and 
wonder at such unexpected applications [an^Jice perversions) of 
0 passage of scripture, liut the man of sense either smiles at 
the ignorance, or despises the servility of the preaclier. On 
this occasion, the choice of such a passage lor a text is particu¬ 
larly unpardonable; because there arc so many other passages 
of scripture, exactly to this point, and which admitted of an 
application quite natural to every case the author wanted to 
illustrate. It i^s obvious, besides, that this division is by no 
means free from objection. By “the provision made for our 
temporal necessities” in the first head, he means the articles of 
our property; and this is one of those vague expressions, with¬ 
out any defined meaning, in which he so largely deals. The 
third head refers “ to the constituents of our private comfort, 
or of our personal advantages.” But are not the articles of our 
property among the constituents of our private comfort or per¬ 
sonal advantages? Therefore, the first head is included in the 
third. Undoubtedly too, our “ liealth and our vigour” are 
among the constituents ol our private comfort, or personal ad¬ 
vantages; and, therelorc, the fourth head is included in the' 
third. Is not this very ugly, and blundering? 

We have an instance of anotlier kind of division in the last 
sermon, where the three heads are three dilfcrcnt subjects. 
There are more instances of a similar kind; and, in truth, 
though in some the offence is higher than in others, the want 
of proper distribution and arrangement is one of the greatest 
blemishes which are found in these sermons. 

But though these blemislies often very much obscure the 
author’s merits, they do not hinder him at times from attaining 
a very high degree of excellence. Thus, we have no hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing the fourth sermon in this collection one of 
the best wc know. The author here has very happily, indeed, 
followed his own precept of seizing upon those peculiar fea¬ 
tures of error or transgiession wiiiclj distinguish a particular 
time, and pointing against them the aniilcry of the gospel. 
Chusing ibr his te.xt the passage winch mentions the men who 
have a form of Godliness, but deny the power thereof; he 
shews by a very lively delineation that this description exactly 
applies to a pretty numerous class of men who have lately in 
this country sounded so loud a trumpet about religion, and ma¬ 
nifested so great a zeal for the preservation of its outward forms i 
while their whole conduct testifies that they are utterly unac^ 
quainted with its spirit and regardless of its precepts. By ex¬ 
posing this character in its true colours; by shewing the 
severe condemnation pronounced against it in the gospeh and 
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ihe abhorrence and contenipt it deserves from all good men^ 
the author has performed a most important service to the reli* 
gion and morality of his country. Nor is this the only sermon 
in the collection worthy of a high degree of approbation. In 
this class we rank that ** On the general Spirit and Effects of 
Christianity;*' that “On the Inheritance of a good Man's 
Children,’^ and some others. 

We have already remarked that the peculiar theory of 
Christianity which the author adopts, has led him into much 
fewer of the absurdities which seem so naturally to flow from 
it than those into which most of its votaries have been betrayed 
by it* The intelligent reader, however, will regret several in¬ 
stances, which will not escape his attention. He will find him 
on more occasions than one, with all the arrogance of the or¬ 
dinary pdlemic, denominating the peculiar doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity what are only the peculiar doctrines of his own sect or 
theory. Like most of those wlio adhere to the same doctrines, 
his ideas are by no means clear and consistent in regard to 
Christian morality, which they place sometimes in one light 
and sometimes in another. Thus, our author can tell us in one 
page {142), “ The morality of the gospel is, indeed, of tlie last 
importanct^; and is pure as the source from which it comes. 
Jt embraces the full extent of human obligations and in another 
page (143). he can tell us, “ 1’hat Christianity,” [though it cer¬ 
tainly added to our obligations^ “ has given no new or peculiar 
delineation of moral jdulics, different from that which was given 
under the ancient dispensation ; and that it has added nothing 
to the system of morality, excepting the peculiar principles or 
authority by which it has enforced it.*’ Nay, though he tells us 
“ that Christianity has given us no new or peculiar delineation 
of moral duties,” and that its morality differs from other systems 
in aufhonty only, he can tell us (p. 154), that “ the mora¬ 
lity ot Christianity is not only in pcilect agreement with its 
doctrines and in every point worthy of them; but both by its 
substance and by its authority is Jar superior to every other sys- 
tern of morals which has ever been published to mankind.” An 
author who can express himself thus inconsistently in the 
compass of a single sermon, must have his ideas very indistinct 
on the subject of which he thus speaks. But this is more the 
fault of the author’s system than of the author himself. How¬ 
ever, we cannot insist upon the blemishes which his system has 
thrown inio Id's sermons. 

We have already said nearly all that needs to be said in regard 
to the language. It is remarkably plain and unadorned; but 
tvithout the least approach to meanness or vulgarity. It is, on 
fhe contrary, not only manly but dignified. It is, however, 
sufficiently harsh; it perpetually offends against the rules of 
,deg9ncc, and not unfrequcntly those of propriety. But its woist 
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fault is that which we have already' stated, an immense profu¬ 
sion of vague, general phrases, which only have a meaning as 
they stand in connection with words of a different description. 
This, however, is a fault which is common to our author, with 
almost all writers of sermons. 

-Art. VIL A Mimralogifal Dttscnption of the County of Dum- 
Jries. By Roblkt Jamkson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History and Keeper of the Museum in Edinburgh^ 
pp, 185, 6s. Blackwood, F.dinburgh. Longman &, Co. 

London^ 1805. 

AS this work is announced as the commencernent of a 
Mineral Survey of Great Britain, one of the most important 
objects to whicli the public attention can he directed, and as it 
contains the plan to be followed in all the future lalrours of the 
author in this department ol Mineralogy, wc shall cuter jneiiy 
fully into its merits and defects. 

The task undcitaken by Professor Jameson is so difficult as 
at first sight to appear not a little torniidablc. And, indeed, if 
the most industrious and sagacious man were to enter upon it 
without any previous information, his progress must be very 
limited and unceitaln. When philosophers first directed their 
attention to the stars, every appearance was inexplicable; no-^ 
thing but confusion could be traced in the planetary motions. 
But by continuing their observations and carefully registering 
every fact, they gradually diminished the oljscurity and intricacy 
which enveloped these motions. Order began to assume the 
place of confusion, and at last Newron was enabled to reduce 
the whole to a few simple lav^s. It is the same with the exa¬ 
mination of the earth, as with astronomy. The first observers 
could detect nothing but contusion; but by persisting in their 
labours, and careful!y treasuring up their observations, mine¬ 
ralogists have been enabled to overcome many dilhcuUics, and 
are now beginning to pciccivc a regularity no less admirable in 
the mineral kingdom, than that which has been traced in the 
heavenly bodies. 

WJioever intends to attempt a Mineialogical Survey of this 
country, or of any part of it, must make himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the discoveries already made; he must get into 
the current of the science of Mineralogy; otherwise his exc'r- 
tions, however great and mcrirurious, will be attended with 
little advantage cither to himself or tlie coimnunily. Unfortu¬ 
nately* this science lias hitherto made but little progress in 
Britain. It is in othc* countries, and chiefly in Germany, that 
it has been cultivated with most success. 

Among all those wlio have hitherto turned their attention to 
this science, miiierrilogists have almost unanimously resigned 
the palm to ti;e ceiebrated Werner, of Freyberg. This philo- 
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sopher having carefully collected all the observations of his 
prcdccessorjP<^and added to them his own« and those of his con- 
temporaiies, has moulded the whole into the form of a science, 
to which he has given the name of Geognosy, 

On the application of this science, as tar as it is legitimate 
and correct, must the success of every mineral survey depend. 
Others, indeed, besides Werner, have attempted the same task, 
but they have attempted it in a very different manner. They 
have uniformly begun by laying down some hypothesis or other; 
and then endeavoured to mould to it all the phenomena. 
Werner, on the other hand, has confined himself entirely to 
observation, and drawn those consequences only which the facts 
warranted. As we have no intelligible account of Geognosy 
in the English language, and as our author, who is a pupil of 
Werner, *has been guided by the principles of that science, it 
will be absolutely necessary, helorc proceeding to the merits of 
the work under review, to lay before our readers a short sketch 
of the outline of Geognosy. 

Wc think that our aurlmr has been guilty of a great oversight 
in not having published such an oiuline himself. It would 
have made a proper, we had almost said a necessary^ introduc¬ 
tion to the work before us. Without it, neither the accuracy 
nor the value of our author's observations can be sufficiently 
appreciated. Many reasons ought to have induced him to have 
taken every precaution to make every thing, as tar as possible, 
completely intelligible to all his readers. We shall mention 
one.—The wish to get acquainted with their own minerals has 
of late become pretty general among landholders. Different 
persons have been in the habit of offering themselves as qnali- 
fied to make the necessary surveys. Many of these persons are 
possessed of the requisite information, but it is to be teared that 
there arc some who arc destitute i)t it. Tlicse will, of course, 
be alarmed at an attempt to introduce, and make general, a 
knowledge of the principles on which surveys can alone be 
conducted with advantage. They will be eager to attack an 
author who professes to teach such principles, and will be eager 
to get their attacks inserted in those journals^ (if any such exist) 
which are accustomed to prostitute themselves to the service of 
the malevolent passions. Now, the omission of an outline of 
Geognosy, as far as it prevents the observations of our author 
from being fully appreciated, will enable such men to attack 
the work before us with at least the appearance of success, and 
may even put it in their power to inflict such a wound as will 
greatly retard, or even interrupt the progress of Geognostic 
knowledge. 

How far such attacks are likely to be made in this country, 
wc leave others to determine, who have more leisure or better 
ineans of information, and proceed without further preface to 
Jay before our readers a short outline of the science of Geognosy, 
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Uaving out of view those parts of it which are merely h3^o* 
thetical« and stating only what are considered as Ijsgitimate de» 
ductions from unequivocal observations. ' ’ 

Respecting the structure of the internal parts of the earth 
we have no direct means of information: but towards the su¬ 
perficies this structure is laid open to our view by mountains, 
ravines, rivers, mines, &c. Observations on these afford the 
only means of learning the structure of the earth. They con. 
stitute the foundation of Geognosy, the ground-work from 
which all the conclusions of that science are deduced. 

From the most precise and multiplied observations it follows 
that the earth is composed of a number of layers succeeding 
each other in ^ similar order, each of which may be conceived 
95 extending round the whole earth, and inclosing the nucleus 
within it. &ch of these layers consists of a certain*set of mi¬ 
nerals, nearly the same in whatever pait of the earth they are 
observed. Hence, Werner distinguishes them by the name of 
formations^ probably from an opinion that all the minerals in 
the same formation were formed at the same time. 

Were we to suppose that the nucleus of the earth was first 
formed, and that the layers or formations which contfftute the 
outer part of the earth, were laid on it one after t^e other ac* 
cording to their nearness to that centre; it is obvious that the 
minerals which compose the formation nearesi the centre must 
have been deposited firsty and that the others were deposited 
successively according to their respective distance from that 
centre. According to this view the oldest minerals belong to the 
firstformation^znd the ingredients constituting the formations 
become more and more recent as they approach the surface. 
This is the opinion wliich Werner has adopted. It accounts 
for the peculiar language which he applies to the different for¬ 
mations. 

Several circumstances respecting these formations have induced 
Werner to divide them into six classes. The first class com¬ 
prehends those formations which are nearest the earth’s nucleus, 
and which, according to his view of their formation, are the 
oldest of all. The second class comprehends the formations 
that lie next to these. The other classes follow the same order. 
Of course, the sixth or last class consists of those formations 
which occupy the very surface of the earth. These six classes 
of formations, which taken together, make up all of the earth’s 
solid contents that we have an opportunity of inspecting, have 
received the following names: 

I. Primitive formations. 

II. Transition formations, 
m. Floetz formations. 

IV. Independent coal formation. 

V. Floetz trap formation. 

VI. Alluvial iormaiions. 
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But of these six classes of formations there are four only, 
which are, strictly speaking, entitled to the appellation o£ 
universal^ or which may be tiaced round the whole oi the earth's 
suifacc. The other two are merely partial^ and consist of matter 
deposited in patches, in diflerent places; which patches have no 
connection with each other. These two classes of partial for¬ 
mations ar^the Independent coal formation, and i\iQAlluviaL 
Each of these classes comprehends a number oS, formations 
following each other regularly from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference, or lying over each other in the same manner as the 
classes themselves. I'he deepest of all consists of rocks com¬ 
posed of ingredients which are crystallized, and exhibit all the 
marks of the most accurate chemical combination^ these marks 
become gradually less striking as we come to formations dearer 
the surfacd, and at last disappear in the most superficial, which 
have every appearance of mechanical depositions. The same 
kind of mineral sometimes occurs in different formations: but 
in the oldest it is more completely crystallized, and bears 
stronger marks of chemical combination than in the newest* 
This point is very well illustrated by our author in p. 134. 

The fallowing table exhibits a view of the formations be¬ 
longing to *ach class, in the order in which they occur, be- 
ghinwig with the deepest and ending with the most superficial. 

I. Primitive Formations. 


Primitive liitie stone 
Primitive tiap 


^Subordinate* 


1. Granite 

2. Gneiss 

3. Mica slate 

4. Clay slate 

,5. Syenite. 

6 . Porphyry. 

I'hc deepest of all the minerals, and the most perfectly erj^s- 
talli/cd among the rocks is granite. Next follows gneiss^ 
which is notliing else thdLii gumte assuming the slaty form; 
that form is mure remaikable in mrca slate, and in clay state the 
different crystals of which granite is composed can no longer be 
recognised. Interposed among the formations of gneiss, mica 
slate, and clay slate, there occur thin layers of primitive hme 
stone, and primitive trap, without any determinate order. Hence 
these two ate considered as subordinate to these three formations. 

All the primitive formations have tlie appearance of chemical 
compounds, and po remains either of animals or vegetables can 
be discovered in them. Hence they must have been formed 
. and deposited before the earth was inhabited. 


II. Transition Formations. 


a. Transition lime stone 

2. Grey wacke 1'I'^^nsition trap 

3. Grey wackc slate J Flint slate 

VoL. I. T 


I Subordinate. 
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In these formations the chemical characters of the rocks are 
kss striking than in the primitive. Thin layers of transition 
trap and ^rnt slate occur without order among the gteywacke^ 
and^rc^ wackt slateformations^ Hence they arc considered aS 
subordinate to these last. 

Animal and vegetable remains begin first to make their ap- 

f »earance in the transition formations. This circumstance has 
ed Werner to conclude, that they were deposited or formed 
while the earth was passing from an uninhabited to an inhabited 
state. Hence the reason why he separated them from the 
primitive^ and distinguished them by the name of transition. 

t III. Floetz Formations. 

X. Old red sand stone formation 
Floet/- lime scone 
Old red sand stone 
Foliated gypsum, with salt, sulphur, 

2. Variegated sand stone formation 
Sand stone 

Second Floetz lime stone 
Fibrous gypsum. 

3. Third sand stone formation •* 

Sand stone 
Lime stone 

Chalk, &c. 

The German word foetz is applied to these formations, because 
they occur in much more icgular beds than those wliich pre- 
cede them. In the priiniiive formations the strata are not easily 
recognized; in the transihen^ they arc oiten vctv distinct, but 
commonly nearly vertical; whcicas in xhc floi'tz tornidtions 
they approach the horizontal, imitating to a cenain extent those 
beds which have been formed by the action ot water. 'I'liis 
we presume was the reason for distinguishing them by the 
epithet Jloetz. 

There are at least three distinct floetz formations, tlic lowest 
is of course considered by Werner as the oldest^ and the 
highest^ or nearest the surface, 21s the newest. The minerals 
which compose them arc nearly of the same kind in all, but 
different in their appearance. They have most ot the character 
of chemical compounds in the oldest, and least in the newest. 
They are named trom the sand stone^ a mineral which first 
makes its appearance in floetz forynaiion^. In the oldest of 
them it is of a red colour, in the second variegated^ and in the 
third usually light coloured. Lime stone occurs in each, but it 
becomes less and less chemical, and at last terminates in chalk. 
In the oldest floetz ff)rmation gvpsum occurs foliated^ in 

the second always fibrous. These formations abound wiili 
animal and vegetable remains.- 
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IV. Independent Coal Formation. 

1. Slate clay, limestone, tnarl, soft sand stone, green stone, 

clav iron stone, shale, coal. 

2. Indurated clay, marl, lime stone, porphyritic stone, 

coal. 

3. Loose sand stone, conglomerate, slate clay, coal. 

The three preceding classes of formations were universal, 
and covered the whole surface of the earth with a succession of 
deposites. It is not to be supposed, however, that the surface 
of the earth was level. Far from it; it was elevated into moun« 
tains, or sunk into valleys, either from inequalities in the nucleus 
upon wliich the successive formations were deposited, or from 
the formations themselves being of unequal thickness in diffe¬ 
rent places. But, notwithstanding this inequality, the succes¬ 
sive formations may be traced without interruption over the 
whole extent of the earth’s surface. The case is very different 
with the independent coalformation. It always, indeed, covers 
the floetz formations, and therefore, according to Werner’s view 
of the matter, must be later or newer than they. But it is depo¬ 
sited merely in detached patches in valleys. These patches are 
separated by^long intervals of the older formations, and have no 
connection whatever with each other. Hence the reason why 
tRis formation is called independent. It is called coalformation 
because coal^ one of the most useful of the mineral productions, 
occurs first in it. 

V. Floetz Trap Formation. 

Gravel 
Sand stone 
Flinty sand stone‘s 
Clay yCoal 

Wacke J 

Basalt 

Green stone 
Porphyry slate 
Pitch stone 
Grey stone 

Over the independent coal formation there lies another, which 
is universal, like the three first classes, or extends over the 
whole surface of the earth. The minerals in it occur in beds: 
hence it is distinguished by the epithet fioetz. And as the pre¬ 
dominating minerals in it belong to that tribe to which the name 
of trap has been given, from the great proportion of hornblende 
which they contain, this name is also added by way of charac¬ 
teristic. 

Coal occurs in this formation as well as in the preceding, 
and it always lies in the above series, somewhere between the 
sand stone and bastdi. When coal occurs the preceding for- 
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matlon, many strata of it usually are found together; but in the 
floctz trap formation never more tlian a single stratum of coal 
occurs: but it is usually of very great thickness. 

VI. Am.uvial Formations. 

1, By the action ol lakes new drained 

Marl 

■Sand 

Clay 

Coal. 

2. Bv the action of tivers 

Mud 

I rod stone 
Sand 
Peat, &c. 

The alluvial formations consist of those depositions which may 
be considered as quite recent, and brought about by causes 
which still continue to operate. They are merely partial, or 
confined to particular tracts. They arc of two kinds: i. Those 
leJs which have been formed by the action of lakes now 
drained. They consist of marl, sand, clay, &c. Coal is like¬ 
wise found among those beds. It is always of thd kind called 
brotvn coal by mineralogists, and the lowest portion ol it has the 
appearance of wood. 2. Those beds that have been formed by 
the action of rivers. 

The surface of the earth has undergone considerable changes 
since the original deposition of these formations. Much of it 
has been worn awav by the action of rain, rivers, &c. The 
floetz trap formation, which is the uppermost, and most ex¬ 
posed of all, has, coiiise, sufl'ered most. Its continuity has 
in many places been destroyed, leaving only detached patches 
here and there; though the foimer comnetion between these 
nijy still be traced. In many parts every thing is removed 
down to the primitive formations. 

.Such IS a skeich of Weiner's Geognosy, sufficient, we pre- 
sihrie, to enable sur.li ot our readers as have a knowledge of 
Mitieralom', to uiidei .taud the account which we must now 
give of our author's i.iimiirs; and necessary for understanding 
them, as no account of it in the least degree intelligible, has yet 
appeared either in our own or (as far as we know) in any other 
language. In riiawuig up the preceding outline we were inuth 
indebted to the very curious and instructive notes attached to 
the work before us. We recommend them to the reader’s pe¬ 
rusal, as replete with much important geological information. 

* What makes the tiieory of Werner ot much greater impor¬ 
tance tltaii may at first sight appear to our readers is this. All 
miunalf affect some paiticular formations, while they are never 
■to be found in others. Thus tin is never found but in the 
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primitive formations; rock salt^ and of course salt spring are to 
be found only in the oldest of the floetz formations; coal occurs 
in the three newest classes of formations; namely, the inde¬ 
pendent coed, the Jloetz trap, and the alluvial, and never occurs 
in any other; slate is counned to the primitive and transition 
formations; and so on. We refer those readers who wish for 
all the information on this important subject which has been 
hitherto collected, to Werner’s Treatise on Veins, &c. and to the 
Mineralogy of our author, especially the second volume. 

From this important circumstance, it is obvious that in order 
to form a probable estimate of what minerals of value may or 
may not be expected in a country, we have ojily to ascertain 
what are the formations of which it consists. If it be composed 
of primitive, transition, or floetz formations, it would be in 
vain to search tor coal\ while it would be equally fruitless to 
look for salt or salt springs unless we meet with the oldest of 
the floetz formations. To give an example; our author has 
been blamed with much severity for not looking for salt springs 
in Dunifneshire. Had the person who made this remark been 
acquainted with the frict that salt is corifined to the floetz forma¬ 
tion, he wquid not surely have blamed our author for not look¬ 
ing for salt springs after he had ascertained that none of the 
Tloetz formations are to be found in Dumfrieshire. Many 
other similar examples might easily be selected of similar mis¬ 
takes committed, but the one which we have given is sufliciem 
to illustrate the impoVtance of the Wernerian Geognosy. 

But it is now time, after this long introduction, to turn to 
the work under examination. The Mincralogical Survey of 
Dumfrieshire, as we arc informed in the preface, was under¬ 
taken by our author at the request of the gentlemen of the 
county, who wished to obtain correct information respecting the 
mineral treasures which it might be supposed to contain. I’he 
work is divided into two chapters; the first describes the ap. 
pearance of the country; the second gives an account of the 
different formations of which it is composed. Both are ac¬ 
companied by copious notes explaining such parts of the Wer¬ 
nerian Geognosy as are connected with the Survey of Duni- 
frieshire. We shall present our readers with an analysis of 
each of the chapters. 

Dumfrieshire, the most southerly of the counties of Scotland, 
is about fifty miles long and thirty broad. The northern part 
is hilly ; but the southern, which stretches along the Solway 
Frith, is flat. It is divided into three river districts; namely, 

Nithsdale, Annandalc, and Eskdale, traversed respectively by 
the rivers Nith, Annan, and Esk. Each of these districts con¬ 
sists of a series of valleys, surrounded by hills, and differing in 
size and appearance. They gradually converge towards eac^ 
pthcr, and at last meeting, form the low part of the county to- 
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wards the Solway Frith into which the rivers flow. Some of 
these valleys have a round form, and are supposed by our au.. 
thor to have been formerly lakes; while he considers others as 
the beds of ancient rivers, now greatly diminished in size. 
These notions he illustrates by the appearance of similar valleys 
in other parts of Scotland, and in Germany, where they occur 
of a very large size. These observations bring on a digression 
respecting the original formation of valleys in general, which is 
terminated by the developement of that part of the Wernerian 
geognosy, which must be considered as purely hypothetical; as 
It gives an account of the appearance of the earth at its original 
formation, of tjfe changes which it has undergone, and ot those 
to which it will be gradually subjected. 

The first chapter terminates with an account of tlfe MofTat 
wells, the only mineral waters which occur in the county. 
Salt springs occur in the neighbourhood of the Frith; but they 
are only the sea water regurgitating, and not true salt springs. 
This circumstance induces our author to lay down the 
rules proper fur determining the probability ot finding salt 
springs in any country, and for ascertaining, supposing such 
springs found near the sea, whether they be really ^alt springs, 
or merely sea water. These rules are of importance and de¬ 
serve to be carefully practised. 

The second chapter, which gives what may he called a de¬ 
tail of the constitution of the county, is by far the most curious 
and important part of the work. 

Tlie general direction of the strata of w'hich the county is 
composed is from east to west, and their dip to the south under 
various angles, but generally very much inclined. 

Of the six classes ot formations, there are four which occur 
in the county, while two are altogether wanting. These four are 

9 . Transition 
4. Independent coal 
,5. Floetz trap 
6. Alluvial 

The two classes which are wanting arc 

1. Primitive 
g. Floetz 

The upper part of the county consists of transition rocks; 
these are the oldest in the county, or they serve at; a basis for all 
the other formations. All the rocks belonging to the class of 
transition foimations do not occur, but the greater number do. 

The independent coal formation lies in hollows among the 
transition rocks, and covers the low part of the county from 
the Esk to the Nith. The floetz trap formation sometimes 
covers the tran.sition, sometimes the independent coal formation. 
Ji) the lower part of the county it consists of porphyiiiip, 
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green stone, and amygdaloid; in the upper it covers the transit 
tion mountains in the form of mountean caps. The bottom of 
the valleys are covered by the alluvial formations. 

After this general account of the constitution of the county 
our author proceeds to a particular account of each of the for« 
mations. Our limits will allow us to give only a cursory view 
of his observations and descriptions. 

I. Transition Form.^tions. —The only rocks of this 
class observed in Diimfrieshire, are grey wacke, grey wacke 
slate, flint slate, alum slate, and transition green stone. The 
other two rocks which belong to this class of formations, 
namely, transition limestone, and transition amygdaloid, have 
not been hitherto discovered. Each of the four rocks is de. 
scribed by our author, but for the description we must refer to 
the work itself. 

Grey wacke slate is often employed like clay slate a.s a co¬ 
vering for houses. It is distinguished from clay slate by the 
mica wliich it contains, by the veins of quartz which traverse 
it, and by the petrifactions with which it abounds. Our author 
might have added that vegetable petrifactions are very common in 
the grey wijcke slate of Dumfrieshirc. The omitting of this 
circumstance is rather unaccountable as he could not possibly 
Tiave avoided making the observation. He has been, very pro¬ 
perly, punished for the omission. The assertion that grey wacke 
contains petrifactions has been denied, and our author has been 
challenged to produce a single petrifaction in the grey wacke of 
Dumfrieshire. To us who know perfectly well that vegetable 
petrifactions are very common in that grey wacke this chal¬ 
lenge appeared not a little bold. 

Transition rocks are very favourable to ores. Accordingly, 
by far the greatest mineral repositories in Scotland occur in 
them, and indeed, are found in this very county; namely, the 
lead mines of Wanlock Head, and lead-hills in Eskdale. Mines 
of antimony have been found also in the same rocks. Our 
author gives an interesting description of the lead mines, and 
of the minerals which occur in them, for which we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 

Our author recommends the careful examination of the tran¬ 
sition rocks of Dumfrieshirc, as other mineral repositories ma^ 
be expected in them. Lime stone has not yet occurred, but it 
may be looked* for, and the grey wacke, probably, may be 
found fit for roofing houses. We have here another instance 
of the importance of the Wernerian Geognosy. Fruitless trials 
have been made for coal among the transition rocks of Dum¬ 
frieshire. 

IJ. Independent Coal Formations. —Varlofus subordi- 
natc formations belonging to this class occur. Three are par- 
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ticularised by our author; these contain respectively the fol¬ 
lowing rocks: 

1. Sandstone, conglomerate, slate clay, 
a. Clay, marl, limestone, porphyritic stone. 

3. Slate clay, lime-stone, marl, sand-stonc, greenstone. 


As the lower part of the county of Dumfries is in the vi¬ 
cinity of Cumberland, where the old red sand stone, belonging 
to the class of Floetz formations, occurs, and as the sand 
stone in Dumfrieshire has commonly a reddish brown colour, 
our author was at first doubtful whether it might not belong to 
the old red sand stone formation, rather than the independent 
coal formation; but a careful examination convinced him of the 
contrary. As an accurate determination of the p»iiu is of 
great consequence, because on it depends the probability of 
finding coal, our author has been at great pains to set it in a 
clear point of view. He first gives a description of the rocks 
constituting the independent coal formation in Dumfrieshire, 
and then contrasts them with the independent coal formation of 
Mid Lothian, concerning the nature of which there is no am- 

biguity. r. . . 

In Dumfrieshire, the general stretch of the strata constituting 
the independent coal formation is from east to west, and the dip 
towards the south seldom under a gier.ier angle than 40°: the 
rocks of which it is composed are sand stone, slate day, bitu¬ 
minous shale, lime stone, clay iron stone,* coal, and lime stone 
conglomerate. Of each oi these our author gives a description 
and then enters into particulars respecting the distiibution of 
the formation in the county. 

The coal formation in Mid-Lothian rests upon transition 
rocks as in Dumfrieshire; the rocks of which it is composed 
are the very same, with the addition of clay stone, green stone, 
and indurated marl, which have not been observed in the inde¬ 


pendent coal formation of Dumfrieshire. Of each of these 
rocks our author gives a description. 

Thus it appears that the minerals constituting the formation 
in Mid-Lothian and Dumfrieshire are nearly the same; but in 
Dumfrieshire the strata are thick, while in Mid-Lothian they 
arc thin. In the first t’.e sand stone is reddish brown ; in the 


second it is grey ; in the first clay iron stone is scanty, in the 
second it abounds. But the agreement between the two is so 
great as to induce our author without hesitation to conclude 
that both belong to the same formation, and that therefore coa) 
may ycry probably be found in Dumfrieshire. 

The rea colour of the sand stone has led to a prejudice that 
it is incompatible with coal; but our author shews, in a very 
decisive manner, that this is a mistake ; the very same kind of 
;ai](l stone occurring in extensive coal fields, and eveq E^lterr 
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tiatlnff with coal in Germany, and not unfrequently even ia 
Mid-Lothian. The author of this article recollects having vi¬ 
sited the very spots pointed out by our author in some of his 
mineralogical excursions, and he can attest the accuracy of the 
observations. Indeed he must be a very superficial mine¬ 
ralogist who could live in Edinburgh or its vicinity, and 
pretend to affirm that red coloured sand stone docs not occur in 
the coal field of Mid-Lothian. 

Our author in a note gives a very interesting description of 
the independent coal formations, and of the structure of the 
country in the vicinity of Edinburgh. One of the most re¬ 
markable circumstances is the occurrence of giv^cn stone in it, 
which has been observed nowhere else. For this interesting 
discovery 'we arc entirely indebted to our author. The rock of 
Salisbury craigs which belongs to the coal formation, contains 
a bed of it 8o feet thick. The summit of Arthurseat consists 
of Floctz trap formation covering the coal formation. In 
another note our author gives particular directions for searching 
for coal. But for these we must refer the reader to the work 
itself. 

Our authpr was the first person that discovered coalblcndtt 
in ti:e same formation. Thus he has enriched the independent 
coal formation with two new minerals. Ife has discovered 
also a new and remarkable species of graphite, or plumbago, in 
the same formation in Duinfrieshire. 

I 

III. Floktz TRAi* FORMATION. —Thc Complete series of 
rocks belonging to this formation is not to be found in Dum^ 
frieshirc- Our author gives a particular detail of those whicU 
have been obser^'cd, and ot the part of the county where they 
have been observed. We are indebted to him for the discovery 
of pitch stone among thc rocks constituting this foimation. 

IV. Alluvial Formations. —Two alluvial formations 
occur in Dunifrieshire. The first or oldest is the great mass 
of gravel which we find spread over th^ flat parts of the county, 
and through which the rivers force their way. Thc second 
has been formed by thc riveis themselves, and is daily increas.. 
ing by matter brouglit down from the neighbouring mountains^ 
Peat belongs to this formation. Gold occurs in the alluvial 
land of Dumfrieshire, In thc reign of James V. three hun¬ 
dred men were^cmplovcd for several summers in working for 
this gold, and tcollected to the amount of about a^JOO,ooo 

is a sketch of thc contents of the work before us. We 
have entered into a longer detail than usual, on account of thc 
importance of thc subject, and the valuable matter which the 
work contains. It gives us a correct view of the nature of the 
fyhole south of Scotland; and is of more practical utility tbaii 


yterling. 

Such 
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any m'neralogical work which has hitherto appeared in this 
country. But with great merit the work has likewise consi- 
derable defects. The greatest of all is the obscurity occasioned 
by the use of a number of words, or rather of a complete lan¬ 
guage, which cannot be understood by the generality of readers. 
Such a work ought to have been preceded by a particular detail 
of the Wernerian Geognosy. 

There is another defect occasionally observable, which the 
author ought to correct. In scaling the opinions of the writers 
of this countiy, he docs not always treat them with that respect 
to which tliey are entitled ; either merely denying the truth of 
their opinions, or lefuting them by an allusion to some point of 
theory with wiich his reader is unacquainted. This not only 
fails entirely in producing the wished for conviciwn in the 
reader; but serves to throw a kind of air of ridicule over the 
whole reasoning. He is sometimes apt also to siibstifute au¬ 
thority for argument. This, however respectable, ought never 
to be admitted in philosopiiical discussions. The style is care¬ 
less, but is easy and flowing; and were it not for the techni¬ 
cal terms and allusions, would be remarkably perspicuous. 
Upon the whole we consider this little work as a very great 
addition to the mineralogy of Great Britain. ^ 

I 1.1 . I I. , ■ ■ , , ■ I ■ 111 . M I I !■ 1 ■ I I ■. — 

Art. VIIL Hutory and AniiquiiHS of Doncaster and its Vicinity^ 

with Anecdotes of Eminent Men, By Edwakd Miller, 

Mus, D. /'/*• 445* if- Miiler. 1805. 

THIS work is the production of a gentleman long known 
and highly esteemed as a professor of the musical art: He has 
occupied a situation in the way ol his profession at Doncaster 
for nearly half a century, and appears to have studied its history 
and antiquities with a view to present his book to his 
friends and patrons, as a monument of his gratitude and re- 
spcct, and it w'as written during the pressure oi declining 
years, and increasing infirmities.” There is something bene¬ 
volent in tins intention, which should soften the rigour of 
criticism, and shall have that effect in the short view we 
arc about to give of the work, as far as is consistent with re¬ 
spect for truth and tlic interests of literature. We certainly 
cannot compliment Dr. Miller on having exchanged the har¬ 
monies of his former studies for the rugged and dry objects of 
antiquarian research, although for a time; but ^the inhabitants 
of Doncaster and its neighbourhood are indebted to him for a 
more complete account of its history than hLs hitherto been 
exhibited, and which, if it be not free from errors, has at least 
some errors for which the author is not accountable. These 
we would divide, in such shares as may be agreeable to the 
parties, bctw'oen certain friends of his who appear to have wil- 
lolly deceived him, and his printer, who, without any visible 
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temptation, has furnished a more ample list of errata than w« 
usually find in works of this description. 

Dr. Miller begins with an account of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in general, and proceeds to the natural history of 
Doncaster and its vicinity, the general state of agriculture, 
woods, and plantations. In all these particulars, which may be 
deemed statistic, his information is copious and correct. He 
is least successful when he enters on the legitimate province of 
an antiquary, a character which we can assure him, no man 
ever assumed late in life with any success; yet even here, he 
has in general availed himself very judiciously of the best 
primed authorities, and of the assistance of sorpe friends, all 
which have enabled him to treat very respectably on the anti¬ 
quities of Doncaster, and its fine old church. 

Froiti his account of the latter, we shall extract a short 
passage ; 

I believe that much of the damage done to our parochial 
churche*! proceeds from the great power vested in church-wardens. 

£y their means, not only the fine painted windows in Doncaster 
churci) have been demolished: but some years ago, a butcher being 
one of the church-w ardens, had the audacity to order three sides of 
the b*‘amiful Gotbic work of the church tower to be cut away, aud 
tliree dials to be placed near the top of it. I represented to hina* 
not only the mischief he had done to the town, but the inelegant 
appearance the dials made so near its summit, and I request!^ Co 
know what induced hiin to make such alterations. The reason ho ^ 
gave me was, ' that by placing the dials so high, he could now stan^^'™ 
at his own shop and see what it was q clock.' Surely the putting a 
atop to such shameful abuse of power in church-wardens, is not un¬ 
worthy the notice of the legislature. However, the present arch¬ 
deacon, the Rev. George Markham, about seven years ago obliged 
the church-wardens to remove two of the dials, and to m7u/e//<« 
ormimaital part of the ioKOcr to its original form. His conduct it it 
hoped will remind the clergy that they may be considered as tho 
trustees of the public, for the preservation, and if need be, for the 
repairs of the various armorial, monumental, or other curiosities and 
antiquities, contained w'ithin their respective churches; and that if 
they have no taste or inclination for the study of antiquities, they 
should, at least, exert themselves to prevent any ignorant church¬ 
wardens from destroying them." 

There is much salutary counsel in this passage, for surely 
nothing can be more disgraceful to our ecclesiastical establish* 
mem than the dilapidations committed by the conceit, avarice, or 
ignorance of pariA officers, who have, in general, about as much 
taste or feeling as Algerine pirates. But, however cordially 
we may join with Dr. Miller in commending Mr. Markharn 
for obliging the church-wardens to remove two of the dials, we 
are yet more surprised at his obliging them to restore the or¬ 
namental part or the tower to its original form." We have 
sec^ BO many attempts of this kind bailed, even when mstde by 
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the most eminent modern architects* that wc must congratulate 
Doncaster on possessing church-wardens possessed of* or able 
to call forth talents so very rare. 

The account of the Library in Doncaster church would have 
been much improved* if some person had been employed to 
take a catalogue vlio was acquainted with books. The titles 
here are often so ^lis.^gured by the blunders of transcription as 
to leave us only the power of conjecturing. 

In p. 105, is an excellent passage on the subject of yew- 
trees* which we were about to copy, when we discovered it to 
be an extract from Wbitd's History of Selborne. It is, however* 
necessarily iiyroduced here* and it cannot be too generally 
known that the twigs and leaves of yew are absolute poison to 
horses. t 

Sect. VIII. contains Memoirs of eminent men born in the 
town, or residing in the neighbourhood of Doncaster." The 
list is rather scanty* containing the names only of Richard 
Plantagencl, Earl oi Cambridge, Richard Role, one of the 
first translators of the Bible, John Marre, Henry Parker, 
Thomas Scot, alias de Ruthciam, Archbishop of York, Sir 
Martin Frobisher, Sir Philip Monckton, Sir K^Ipli Knight, 
Lord Viscount Molesworth* Rev. John Jackson, and two 
gentlemen hxnng^ Rev. George Marklicun, and Rev. WilliaTn 
Binglcy. In the history of these, tlit re is norliing particularly 
interesting that is not taken from well-known authorities, and 
sometimes not enough. Of Richard RMe, more information 
might have been procured from a very common book, “ Lewis's 
History of the Translations of the Bible." 

Section IX. which contaiUsS the “ present state of Doncaster” 
is copious in useful and interesting information. The popula- 
tiori in 1800 amounted to 5697. Doncaster has only one 
church, and consequently plenty of dissenting meetings. It 
has a presbyierian chapdj an independent chapef^ a mcihodist 
chapel y and a quakcr’s vinchng-house. We would ask our 
venerable author why the three former arc honouicd with the 
name of chapel, and the last is only a meeting-house. Chapel, 
applied 10 any species of dissenting meeting, is a vulgansui 
against w'hich antiquaries, of all men* ought to enter llicu 
protest. 

Doncaster, like most country towns, does not manufacture 
employment enough tor the better sort of inh^itants, who aic 
consequently obliged to import cards and whisf tables to “ keep 
body and soul together.” Dr. Miller’s remarfes on this subject, 
being not of a local nature, deserve our notice : 

** Although this amusement may appear in too trivial a light to 
become a subject in this book* yet its pernicious effects have ren-^ 
dered it sufhciently important for severe animadversion. A strange 
' uttachmeut to cards is* at present* a leading feature in the charaw* 

7 
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ters of the principal inhabitantrof our market towns. Among such 
as are called genteel people, the usual routine of their lives princi¬ 
pally consists in eating, drinking, sleeping, and playing at cards. 
The few vacant hours between breakfast and dinner, are generally 
employed in reading the newspapers, or in visiting the shops* If 
any gentleman of real taste and erudition take a lodging here, or in 
any of our country towns, where but little business is transacted, 
ills company will scarcely ever be solicited, unless be play at cards. 
All his acquirements in the fine arts, history, or philosophy, wilt 
avail him nothing, nor procure him a single invitation. But if a 
man, the most uninformed in other respects, can but join at the 
card table, no other requisite is necessary: bis company will be 
courted with avidity : the card party will consider him as their 
equal, and not suppose themselves so likely to be incommoded by a 
display of knowledge they cannot appreciate, and which, the shame¬ 
ful perversion of their days will never allow them time to acquire. 

In order to shew in what high estimation cards are held in our 
country towns, I remember a well informed stranger, on being in¬ 
vited to spend the evening in a certain family, was asked by the 
master to take a card. He replied, he did not play at cards—the 
company regarded him with astonishment, and the master said, 
* what. Sir ! not play at cards !—the Lord help you/’ 

In many market towns, the usual custom is to dine at one or 
two o’clock,. Soon after dinner, cards are introduced, and the party 
then engaged to play, consume their hours in this trifling ainuse- 
inent till bed-lime, with little or no intermission. 

MisLiken mortals! In vain does conscience suggest to you 
more useful methods of spending your time. In vain does nature 
spread forth all her bcouties for your contempluiion.—Solitude has 
no charms for yon. C!ards have the power to (jncnch all thirst for 
knowledge, and to render you unsusceptible of every noble and ra¬ 
tional enjoyment/’ 

These remarks owr author concludes with an apposite extract 
from Dr. Johnson's Hamblcr. 

Close on the licels of this, w-e find a character of Mason, 
the poet, which vve shall submit to our readers, without one 
word of observation : 

The merit of this gentleman as a poet is well kmwn. How¬ 
ever, he was not satisfied with the applause he received in that cha¬ 
racter, he was desirous also of being esteemed a good musician and 
a good painter. In music he succeeded better tlian in painting lie 
performed decently on the harpsichord, and, by his desire, I under¬ 
took to teacii him the principles of comix}sition, but that I never 
could effect. Indeed, others before me had also failed in the at¬ 
tempt; nevei'the^ss, he fancied himself qualified to compose : fora 
short anthem of i|is beginning, ' Lord of all power and might/ was 
performed at the chapel royal, of which, only the melody is his own, 
the bass was composed by another person. The same may be said 
of two more anthems sung in the cathedral of York. In painting 
he never arrived even to a degree of mediocrity, so true is Mr. 
Pope’s observationj 
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* One science only will one genius fit, 

* So vast is art, so narrow human wit/' 

Food, however, of being considered as a patron both of music and 
painting, he contributed to the advancement of several young men 
by bis recommendations ; yet I never knew him patronise but one, 
ID either of these arts, whom he did not desert afterwards, without 
his former favourite ever knowing in what he had oftended him. 

When young, 1 w'as one of those whom be took under his pro¬ 
tection. He permitted me to dedicate the music of some elegies to 
him, and also gave me pieces of his own writing to set to music, 
particularly the Ode of Death in Caraciacus. However, at the end 
of a few years, 1 found myself involved in the disgrace of others, 
though I never knew, to this moment, the cause of my dismission : 
most probably,^ our disgrace proceeded from the envy of some offi¬ 
cious tale-bearer. On recollection, I have often observec|him listen 
stteiuively to these characters, and that bis favourite serv'ant had it 
in his powder to lead him which way he pleased, even to the changing 
a former acquaintance, as easily as he could change his coat, 

** Rather late in life, he married Miss Sharraan, of Hull, which 
was his native place. The reason he assigned for making her an 
offer in marriage, was, tliat he had been a whole evening in her 
company with others, iind observed, that during all that time she 
never spoke a single word. This lady lived wnb him only about a 
year after their marriage ; she died at Bristol, where, *in the cathe¬ 
dral, he placed a handsome monument to her memory, on which 
are inscribed, some beautiful and much admired lines as an epitaph. 

During the short time this lady lived with him, he appeared 
more animated and agreeable in his conversation ; but after her de¬ 
cease, his former phlegm returned, and he became silent, sullen, 
and reset ved. 

“ Though he had a good income, and was by no me.ins extrava¬ 
gant, yet he frequently fancied himself poor, to that degree, that he 
once asked an acquaintance to lend him a hundred pounds, though 
at that very time, he bad considerable sums of money in the public 
fanda, for which he neglected taking the interest. A great attach- 
inent appeared between him and a hospitable family in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, to whom he was nearly related, and with whom he used 
to pass some months in the summer. At length, be fancied they 
expected to receive a good legacy at his decease ^ but resolving to 
disappoint them, he did not even mention any one of their names in 
his will, but left the greatest part of his property to a person that 

had formerly been his curate.-Such was the real character of 

this ceUbraied poet, which is here inserted as a lesson to mankind, 
to shew I hem what little judgement can be formed of the hratt of 
an author, either by the sublimity of his conceptions, the beauty of 
bts de.scripiions, or the purity of his sentiments." I 

Some, at least, of our readers, will be bet?cr pleased with 
the following nciiicesof Hcrscheli, our celebrated astronomer: 

It will ever be a gratifying reflection to me, that I was the first 
person, by whose means this extraordinary genius was drawn from 
a state of obscurity. About the year 1760, as I was dining with the 
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officers of the .Durham militia, 'at Pontefract, one of them informed 
me, that they had a young German in their band as a performer on 
the hautboy,, who bad only been a few months in this country, and 
yet spoke English almost as well as a native: that, exclusive of the 
hautboy, he was an excellent performer on the violin, and if I chose 
to repair to another room, he should entertain me with a solo. 1 
did so, and Mr. Herschel executed a solo of Giardinfs, in a manner 
that surprised me. Afterwards, I took an opportunity to have a 
little private conversation with him, and requested to know if he 
had engaged himself in the Durham militia for any long period? 
He answered ' No, only from month to month/ I^ave them then, 
said I, and come and live with me. 1 am a single man, and think 
we shall be happy together j doubtless your merit will soon entitle 
you to a more eligible situation. He consented to aiy request and 
came to Doncaster. It is true, at that time, my humble mansion 
consisted bht of two rooms. However, poor as I was! my cottage 
contained a small library of w^ell-chosen books, and it must appear 
singular, that a young German, who had been so short a time in 
England, should understand even the pecuUatities of our language 
so well, as to adopt Dean Swd't for his favorite author. 1 took an 
early opportunity of introducing him at Mr. Copley's concert j und 
be presently began in 

^ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
< The hidaen soul of harmony.* 

ter never before luid we heard the concertos of Corelli, Gemiiiiani, 
and Avison, or the overtures of Handel, performed more chastely, 
or more according to the original itnention of the composers, than 
by Mr, Herschel. I soon lost my companion^—his fame was pre¬ 
sently abroad—he had tlie ofterof scholars, and was solicited to lead 
the public concerts both at Wakeheld and Halifax, 

** About this time a new organ for tlie parish church of Halifax, 
was built by Snetzler j which was opened with an oratorio by the 
late well-known Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel and six others were 
candidates for the organist's place They drew lots how they were 
to perform in rotation. My friend Herschel drew the third lot—the 
second performer was Mr. Wainwright, afterwards Dr. Wainwright, 
of Manchester, whose finger was so rapid, that old Suetzler, the 
organ-builder, ran about the church exclaiming, * tc teielt tc Uvcl, 
he run over ti kvu like one eat, he vd not give my piphes room for to 
shpeak* Duriog Mr. Wainwright's performance, I was standing in 
the middle ile with Herschel. What chance have you, said I, to 
follow this man } He replied, ^ I don't know j I am sure ringers 
will not do.’ On which, he ascended the organ loft, and produced 
from the organ so uncommon a fulness—such a volume of slow 
solemn harmony* that 1 could by no means account for the effect. 
After this short «tempore effusion, he tinished with the old hun. 
dredth psalm tui^, which he played better than his opponent. 
Aye, aye, cried old Snetzler, ^ tish in levy goof, very goot zmket, I 
vU luf fish man, for hr greo) my piphes room for to jflipeak,* Having, 
afterwards asked Mr, Herschell by what meaas, in the beginning of 
his performance, he prodiued so uncommon an effect? He re¬ 
plied^ * I told you ringers would not do/ and producing two pieces dt 
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lead from his waistcoat pocket. * Ofie of these>' said hci * I placed 
on the lowest key of the organ, and the other upon the octave above: 
thus, by accommodating the harmony, 1 produced the effect of four 
Iiands instead of two. However, as my leading the concert on the 
violin is tlieir principal object, they will give me the place in prefer* 
cnce to a better performer on the organ ; but 1 shall not stay long 
bere, for J have the offer of a superior situation at Bath^ which 
offer I shall accept/ " 

Among the useful memoranda of Doncaster we find a list of 
the Mayors since the year 1493, an article so usual in topogra¬ 
phical works that we should not have taken notice of it, if the 
author had not contrived to relieve the dryness of a list of ob¬ 
scure names^ by affixing to each what he calls ** historical and 
chronological Vemarks/’ That some of these have a connec¬ 
tion with the Mayor for the time being, wc shall nqt dispute: 
it is, tor example, mentioned with propriety, that during the 
mayoralty of Edward Cooke, the tec-farm rent was granted to 
the mayor and commons of Doncaster by Henry VII. and that 
Thomas Ellis, when mayor, built the Market-cross, &c. of 
Doncaster. The prices of grain, &c. under certain mayoral¬ 
ties are also appended to the names ot the mayors; in all these 
there seems a natural connection, because the date of the event 
and of the office may assist one another in chronrtlogy. But 
for the greater part of these juxtapositions wc are quite puzzled 
to give any reason, unless the author had a waggish propensity, 
or had, what we can less easily suppose, a senors intention to 
connect the mayors of Doncaster with alLtlie great revolutions 
and events of the known world. Be tliis as it may, the at¬ 
tempted connection has an cfTect somewhat ludicrous; when 
John Humberston was mayor, we are told that North America 
was discovered, when Thomas Strey wielded tl:e mace. King 
Henry VIII. began his reign. John Beaunitmt’s year was 
honoured by the Oucens of England, France, and Scotland, 
being all in England at one time. Martin Luther began the 
reformation during the mayoralty of Robert Misson. '^J lu'se 
are great events, and liad it been possible to couple all the 
mayors of Doncaster with such, the list would have been a 
useful abrijigement of the Universal History. But many, veiy 
many indeed, must be conienr with a mayoralty of less conse¬ 
quence. Some have become famous for a great plague, and 
some for a gieal snow or a severe frost. Others are immor¬ 
talized by even less matters than these. Thomas Ellis cart 
boast only ol cliocolate being introduced ii/o Europe, and 
John Wirrall of the first making of soap at London and Bris- 
loL One is remarkable only tor the use of pins, and anoihctr 
for the manufacture of needles. Thomas Fullwood might de¬ 
rive some credit from Queen Mary beginning her reign, were 
we not told that 'starching linen was also introduced into Eng- 
• land during his mayoralty. During Thomas Smith’s office, tlie 
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ttollanders first made money of pasteboard, and what is worst 
of all, when Thomas Kirton was mayor, bribery was first used 
in England, and, our author adds cautiously, “ not yet laid 
aside on all occasions.”—What kind of information all this con¬ 
veys, we shall leave our readers to determine. Memory re¬ 
quires all the helps which art can give it, and every man knows 
how much may be done by what philosophers term the associa¬ 
tion of ideas. The present association, tor aught that we knovr, 
may assist recollection at Doncaster, as, any event being given, 
the mayor may be iound, but ot what use when found, is ano¬ 
ther question. 

The account of the villages and seats in the vicinity of 
Doncaster is more succinct than that of the town, yet in gene¬ 
ral sufficient for local purposes. The author appears to have 
been disappointed in much information which he had some 
right to expect. He has compiled, however, altogether, si 
book which slicws \vh.-ii it was intended to shew, his respect for 
a distiict in winch he has past the greater part of a long and 
much respected life. If wc have not all the accuracy in matters 
of antiquarian research which we could have wished, yet it 
must be acknowledged that the author has not been deficient in 
lautlable industry, and lias brought together a considerable mass 
of.useful and ohen entertaining information. The plates are 
remarkably well executed, and the whole is one of the cheapest 
publications of the kind, a merit ot no inferior sort at a time 
when there seems a gcsieral inclination, by the tricks of piint- 
ing and engraving, to place useful books entiiely out of the 
reach of persons of moderate fortunes. 

Akt. IX. Ttimds in Trinidad during the Alonlks ^ Februaiy, 
March, and April, 1803. In a Smes of Letters, addressed 10 
a Member of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. IKm- 
trated mtk a Map of the Island. By Pierre F. M‘Callum. 
Swo. 370 pp. 8.f. iid. Crosby & Co. 1806. 

THIS sketch of the state of Trinidad is contained in a series 
of letters supposed to have been written from that Island to a 
Member of the Imperial Parliament, in the months of February, 
March, and April, 1803.—How the author got to America we 
are not told, but from thence he sailed to Trinidad, where he 
arrived at the time when the affairs of the colony w ere managed 
by three Commissioners—Colonel Fullarton, General Picton, 
and Commodore Mood. What might be the precise design of 
this voyage he haslnot distinctly informed us, nor, perhaps, was 
Jt necessary: but his object in presenting this narrative to the 
public, as far as it can be collected from the work itself, was la 
give a distinct view of the condition of the colony, to suggest 
plans for its improvement, and to expose the improper conauct 
of Governor Picton, and the bad effect# which resulted from it* 
Vot. t. ’ U 
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Since the island now belongs to Great Britain, any information 
un these points must be a matter of some importance, both to 
the statesman and tlie merchant. 

The principal town, which is called Port of Spain, is placed 
in a very unhealthy situation. It is environed in a semicircular 
manner by lofty mo^untains, as if it had been intended as an 
oven to roast people alive; and near it is a tract of land which, 
in tlic idiiiy season, is covered with water. 'I'his is one cause 
of the mortality which often prevails. The houses are shabby; 
the inhabitants are a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, Welch, 
Spaniai(Is, Germans, Swiss, Italians, Americans, and French. 
The bay of Paria is one of the safest and most spacious in the 
, world. It in the form of a horse shoe, exiciuling above 
seventy iniles, and having a depth of water of from five to six¬ 
teen fathoms. The island itself is the largest and southernmost 
ui the Leeward Isles, measuring from east to west sixty British 
miles, and fnun north to south forty-rive miles. It is, hke To¬ 
bago, beyond tlie reach ot hurricanes. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 1408, during his third voyage. He luund it in¬ 
habited by Canbs who wcie almost ail desnoyed in 1518, 
when the Spaniards seized all tlic Indians wiio were capable of 
working in their mines. Thcie arc stime seuleprciUs of them 
still in the island, but the whole number of men, women, pnd 
chiidicn, when a census was taken in 171)7, did not amount to 
more than one ibou.sand and tight)-two. Tiiev arc sober, 
peaceable, and industrious, but exceedingly supcisntujus and 
priest-ridden. The island is very ieiiile, ruid pr'’<liic.es grapes, 
oranges, citrons, and lemons ot the most c\cellcnt quaiit\. 
Formerly maize, or Indian corn, v\as culuvdicd in ^uch ijuan- 
tiiies, as to afl'ord, above the home euiiMimpiion, a supply for 
other places. The portion ot land capable of cultivation is 
about 870,400 acres. Upon part of iliese, sugar, coHce, coiton, 
and cocoa are raised in dilfertat propoitluus, and pait ut them 
aie not cultivated at all. To cultivate the wliole conipleiely, 
two hundred and foity tliousand negroes would, in the opinion 
of our author, be necessary in addition to the number already 
ujmn it, which he calculdtes at twenty thousand.—But bclurc 
the requisite number of negroes ctmld be introduced, and 
inured to the climate, he supposes that about a million would 
be destroyed- He therefore proposes rliat an attempt should be 
made to people the place with Scotch Highlanders, and indulges 
himself with bitter pliillipics against the H^hland proprietors 
for depopulating the country. Our autho’^ is, certainly, not 
the only one who forms bis opinions on this subject without a 
full knowledge of its nature. It is easy for superficial ob¬ 
servers to exclaim against the avarice of the landlotds, a charge 
however which might be equally well applied toevtiy one who 
, endeavours to turn his pw»perty to the best account. If national 
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Wealth is composed of the wealth of individuals, or if the whpU 
is made up oi its parts, a position« however, which has been 
disputed, but which cannot be overturned, then he who neglects 
his own interests is, in fact, whatever may be his intentions, 
no friend to the interests of his country. The great point is 
to render the land as productive as possible. This the interests 
of the proprietors will dispose them to do. But the only cer¬ 
tain method to increase tlie population is to increase the means 
of subsistence. This cannot be done by a few half starved fa¬ 
milies, without capital to improve the ground which they oc¬ 
cupy, and subject to the debasement, diseases, and calamities 
which accompany extrenic poverty. Whoever should continue 
iliem in their places under such circumstances wohld, upon the 
whole, check the produce and consequently the population of 
his country, and at the same time would be doing an injury to 
the wretched people themselves by preventing them from 
turning their attention to other fields where their labours must 
be more wanted, and consequently mure beneficial to themselves 
and to the nation. Undoubtedly, where a proprietor finds his 
estate encumbered witli more than its due proportion of inlia* 
bitanfs, his mode of getting rid of the superfluity may possibly 
be highly un)ust and tyrannical. This in fact is often the case* 
w^ere the thing itself is proper. But li the landlord has a right 
to make the must ol his property, the tenant has a right to make 
the most of his labour. It is said, however, that some of the 
proprietors are so tyraiyiical and ridiculous that, while they ex¬ 
pect its highest value for their land, they employ various aiti- 
fices to detain the laboiners on their estates, as if they thought 
it right that these poor people should starve with them rather 
than live comfortably any where else. This detestable absur¬ 
dity is on some occasions carried to such a height that (he land¬ 
lords assume the right of being very much displeased at such of 
their tenants as pretend to give their children a good education, 
or bring them up in any way which may lead them to aspire to 
something better than being starving appendages to their inhos¬ 
pitable soil. It seems little less unjust to impose any artificial 
restraint on emigrations to foreign countries. There can never 
exist any necessity for it, for the attachment which every one 
feels to his native soil must always prevent its being carried to 
any improper or ruinous extent. But when emigrations take 
place, it is undoubtedly fair to hold out every inducement that 
can lead men volantarily to prefer our own foreign settlements. 
With regard to me peopling of Trinidad with Scutch Hjgh- 
' landers, thfere seems no good reason to think that this would be 
impossible. A great many might perish in the attempt, but ul¬ 
timate success taight fairly be expected; for if it be allowed 
that the place can be peopled at all, the Scotch Highlanders, 
when seasoned to the climate, may undoubtedly exist there as 
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^11 as others. &ut the state of manners in Trinidad as well as 
fn other parts of the' West Indies is inimical to population. 
Intemperance and other vices are there restrained by no consi¬ 
deration of morality, or regard to public opinion, and every 
kind of sensuality is indulged to an extent which, in such a 
climate, must be attended with the most destructive effects. 

The condition of the negroes in Trinidad appears to be such 
as might be expected. Slavery has almost banished every 
human feeling from their breasts, and they are almost in all re¬ 
spects reduced to the condition of brutes. The only enjoyment 
fhey experience consists in the indulgence of lust and cruelty. 
Our author justly censures the policy of keeping up black re¬ 
giments. They have no sentiment of loyally or fidelity, and 
would seize upon the first opportunity to murder tkeir masters 
And officers. No reliance could he placed on them in the mo¬ 
ment of danger. How could it? What have they to defend? 
Yet wretched as the condition of the negroes is, our author 
does not hesitate to affirm that the condition of the Highland 
labourers is still more deplorable.—This, however, is certainly 
a rash conclusion. The chief giounds upon which it rests is 
that the negro i.s provided for by his master, and that despair 
has taught him apathy, while the Highland labourer has to 
depend upon himself lur a scanty subsistence and pos8e.s..cs 
feeing enough to he sensible of his situation. It is, however, 
but a sorry sort of happiness that proceeds from having no¬ 
thing to care for, and tlut apathy is r.ot much to be envied 
which arisen from excess ot misery. Man is iciulcred unhappy 
by feelings of which brutes have no idea, yet it would be no 
ordinary misfortune which could induce a man to exchange 
natures for the sake ot avoiding those feelings. The slave is 
degraded to the condition of brutes, and there can be no com¬ 
parison between bis lot and that of another man. In him the 
distinguishing characterr. ;cs of human nature arc almost ef¬ 
faced, and only begin to appear again when he has broken his 
chains.—But this is not the only occasion on which our author 
draws conclusions which his picmiscs do not fully warrant. 
From his mode of speaking of America o?ie would suppose that 
h was a slavish and wretched country, and that the emigrants 
who settle there are exceedingly unhappy. It would rt (juirc 
the strongest evidence, and the most extensive acquaintance 
With the subject, to give colour to an assertion which fepresents 
the state of things to be so cliffcrcni from ^hat might be ex¬ 
pected from the American institutions. In tact il will be ob¬ 
vious to every intelligent reader, that he has examined the 
grounds of his assertions hut veiy superficially, and has fallen 
into the commoV error ot drawing general conclusions from 
isolated instances. 

'^Fhe government of the island and the administration of jus- 
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Ucc are conducted in the following manner:—A kind of coun^ 
cil called the CabUdo, consisting of thirteen members^ pieeta 
every Monday, to assist the governor in the duties of his office. 
From this council two members are chosen to act as judges. 
Both civil and criminal causes are conducted before these hyi 
way of Petition and Answer. These writings are called ScrUas, 
and may be put in by plaintiff and defendant without any limi> 
ration as to number or time, and the result generally is the ruin 
of both parties. The Escrivanos, or attorneys, are restrained 
by no moral consideration, no regard to public opinion, and 
scarcely by any fear of punishment, and the most glaring abuses 
are constantly practised with impunity. The Code des Indes 
seems to be the system of laws upon which they pretend to de-, 
cide; but the fact is, according to the author, that they acton 
no code at all, a thing uot improbable when it is considered that 
the practitioners, and perhaps the judges, can do little else than 
barely read and write. It is easy to perceive what monstrous 
instruments of oppression these institutions might be made in 
the hands of a corrupt and tyrannical governor. After the cap. 
turc of the island in 1797, Brigadier General Picton was made 
governor, and continued to act as such till 1803, when a com¬ 
mission of thfee was appointed, at the head of which was Col. 
fuJlarton, who, according to our author, was in every respect 
the reverse of Governor Picton.—It ought to be observed that 
he (the author) was imprisoned for some time on a frivolous 
charge by General Picrfon and Commodore Hood, who con. 
ducted the affaiis of the island during the absence of the fiist 
commissioner on a suivey. It may be proper to keep this cir¬ 
cumstance in miiul in perusing the detail ot Governor Picton’* 
conduct. It is a maxim of the English law, and one founded 
in the cleare.st equity, that the greater the crime of which any 
person is accused, the more scrupulously ought the evidence to 
be weighed before he is pronounced guilty. The author having 
been a sitirerer, may be in some measure considered as a party- 
in this case. Yet his testimony is not entirely to be rejectee, 
since the result of a late trial has proved, that thoiigh his state¬ 
ments may be exaggerated, they are not, in all cases at least, 
without foundation. Be that as it may, about one lialf of this 
volume is occupied with details of the most atrocious cruelties 
committed by Governor Picton, who is said “ to have spared no 
man i.i his rage, no woman in his lu.st.”—We cannot here 
enter upon the Particular cases, but it may be observed that 
. many of them w^e those of negroes condemned for witch-craft, 
and holding converse with the devil. It is well known that 
many negroes pretend to skill in magic, and spread superstitious 
ideas among tn^ slaves which are often attended with pernicious 
consequences. These are objects for punishment, but apt fur 
cruelty, Tbe authpr’s statements on this point are rather vague. 
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but he seems to intimate that the governor really thought that 
they held actual converse with the devil, thus representing him 
not only as a murderous tyrant, but as a superstitious idiot. At 
all events it may be safely said, that if the one half of what is 
here stated, nay, if but a very small part of it, be correct, Go¬ 
vernor Wall was an innocent man corripared with Governor 
Picton. But the accusations are so horrid that they ought at 
least to be received with caution. The author hints at some 
crimes which he seems to consider as too shocking to be de¬ 
tailed. This is neither fair nor open. They ought to be men¬ 
tioned, whatever they may be, so as to be understood; and this 
want of candour renders the author liable to considerable suspi¬ 
cion of an inclination to exaggerate. 

The epistolary form, which Mr. M'Callum has chosen, ought, 
he seems to suppose, to exempt him from strict regularity and 
method. Much is accordingly introduced that has very little 
relation to the subject in hand. His views on different points 
are superficial and erroneous, and consequently many of his 
opinions and assertions are incorrect and unfounded. The de¬ 
scription which we have of the island is on the whole but 
vague, and the author has unfortunately not alwap bestowed a 
just proportion of pains upon those particulars which were of 
most importance. Sentiments, reveries, and anecdotes rnav' be 
very good in themselves, but they never can supply the place 
of more material information, nor the want of method and pre¬ 
cision. But though this work is by no means so complete as 
might be wished, it certainly contains much valuable matter, 
and a good deal of important knowledge may be collected from 
the perusal of it. 

Art. X. A Description of Lattum; or. La Campagna di 
Roma. With Etchings hy the Author. n^to. pp. z-j 6 . 
tl tis. Sd. Longman & Co. 1805, 

THE descriptions which have been given of Italy in gene¬ 
ral, and more particularly of Rome and its immediate vicinity, 
are so numerous that at first view it might appear unnecessary 
to add one to the volumes that have been written on this subject. 
But the Campagna di Roma, or ancient Latium, has certainly 
not been as yet examined with that minuteness which its im¬ 
portance deseives. This may be owing partly to the compara¬ 
tively desolate appearance of the country. At the first glance 
}t certainly presents an aspect of ruined educes, and unculti¬ 
vated nature, but it still contains many objects worthy of ob¬ 
servation, and well calculated to yield both pleasure and infor¬ 
mation, Bven its ruins bear witness to its i^nctent grandeur, 
and these, together with the important scenes of which it has 
been the theatre, render it in a peculiar degree interesting to 
painter, the atitiquary, and the classical scholar, from 
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ibese considerations the author was induced to give this volume 
to the public. It commences with a description of Latiiim 
with respect to climate and situation. As some of the most 
remarkable occurrences recorded in the earliest annals of 
Greece and Rome, are connected with the origin of the prin. 
cipal cities of Latium, the greater number of which were 
founded by Argive or Asiatic colonists, the author, after some 
account of the first inhabitants of the country, adverts to these 
expeditionvS, the motives which led to them, and their influ¬ 
ence on the customs and manners of the place to which they 
were directed. He then enters upon a more particular exami¬ 
nation of the must noted towns, lakes, mountains and build¬ 
ings of the Campagna. 

The cek'biated plain of Rome is nearly circular, and about 
forty miles in diameter. It is almost surrounded by the Ap- 
pennincs, except on tlie south and south-west, (written south- 
easty probably by an error of the press) where it is hounded hy 
the Mediteirancan. Varro and other ancient authors inform 
us that when Rome was first built the lower ground was a 
marshy lake, the remains of an extinct volcano, which accounts 
fqr the story of Curtins, and other anecdotes relative to the 
nature of tlte country. The soil of the Campagna is indeed 
wiiolly volcanic, and the mephitic exiialations arising from the 
various lakes and marshes, such as the Solfatara of Tivoli, the 
stagnant waters of Ostia, Maccarese, Nettuno, and other 
places, are undoubtedly prejudicial to the atmosphere, though 
upon the whole ilic climate is not unhealthy. The heat at 
times is great though not insupportable. On the day of St. 
Laurence, the lotli of August, the season when the heat is 
greatest, the people begin to burn the stubble, as the harvest is 
then completed. 7 'his useful operation purifies the air and 
destroys noxious reptiles, but communicates additional heat to 
the atmosphere. When the wind at such times has been at 
S.S.W. the thermometer of Reaumur, in the open air, has 
been known to be at 30®. The evenings, however, are temper¬ 
ate, and (he nights very cool in proportion to the day. The 
inhabitants at Rome and in the vicinity, particularly on the 
moonlight nights, walk about singing and playing on the guitar 
till a very late hour, sometimes till sun-rise. During the 
months ot July and August rain seldom falls: the air is per¬ 
fectly calm, but noxious exhalations abound near stagnant 
waters. This occasions fevers and agues, to escape which the 
cottagers of thoGi/w^ijg^na generally sleep during the summer 
months at Rome or the towns in the vicinity ot their little pos¬ 
sessions. The 'rains ot September clear the atmosphere, and 
from that period there is no danger from noxious exhalations. 

The rivers and fountains too at Rome, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing towns and villages, contribute to render the air more pure. 
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and to diffuse an agreeable freshnesi. The Scirocco and libeccio 
or south-east and south-west winds, are not so pernicious as 
has been sometimes imagined. The former adds much to the 
mildness of the climate in winter, though in summer it is un¬ 
doubtedly very oppressive, and the inconvenience is certainly 
more peculiarly felt because the air of Italy is in general un¬ 
commonly light and exhilarating. The tramotUana, or north 
wind is delightful in spring and autumn, when it clears the sky 
of every cloud and vapour, and animates all nature. In winter 
it is less beneficial and occasions severe cold. The west wind 
deserves the character which it had among the ancient poets. 
Their Zephyrs and Favonian breezes have lost none of their 
charms, and itVould require the pen of a Virgil or a Tibullus 
to describe the beauty of the climate when they prevail; waft¬ 
ing on their dewy wings the perfume of orange groves and aro¬ 
matic meadows. In the morning the wind is in general 
easterly^ sometimes declining to the north and sometimes to 
the south when it settles in Scirocco. At noon it is usually 
south, declining to the east or west, but more commonly to 
the latter, and often becomes due west, in which direction it 
blows ail the evening and part of the night. The volcanic 
Oature of the soil adds much to the mildness and ^’fertility of 
the country which abounds in wholesome pasturage, nutritivfe 
vegetables, and excellent water, and is fanned by tepid 
breezes during the most rigorous season of the year. 

The first inhabitants of Latium mentioned in history were 
the jSicanians. Sicania was probably the name then given to 
the whole of the south of Italy, and the appellation is still in 
some measure retained in the tillcs of the King ol Naples, who 
n stiled the sovereign of the two Sicilies. The Sicaniaiis, 
who are said to have been a barbarous people, were conquered 
by the Aborigines under Janus. During his reign, Saturn, 
driven from Crete by his son Jupiter, took refuge in Italy. 
Some assert that Janus, Saturn, and ytnoircus, from whom 
the people were also called i$inotrians, were the same person. 
Saturn appears to have contributed essentially to the improve¬ 
ment of bis subjects, and hence his reign lias been distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of the gulden age. The Pelasgi, a 
people from Achaia 'in Greece next came into this country 
under their learlers Italus and Hesperus, whence it received 
the names of Italy and Hesperia. The Argonauts are said to 
have visited Latium to gratify the wishes of Medea, who was 
riesirous of becoming acquainted with Circe,^ who inhabited 
Monta Circelio, then called the island of A<^a. This Circe 
was probably also the leader of a colony. Wh-iever Hercules 
was, he is universally believed to have visited Italy. Avander 
^ said to have first introduced letters. But these circumstances 
iatjc io Htucb ioyoived in table and obscurity, that nothing sati|> 
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factory can be learned from them. It may, however, he eon« 
eluded that a great part of Italy wa^ peopled by colonists from 
Greece and other places, who built the principal towns. Po- 
pulonia alone, now Piombino, a small town in Tuscany, is 
supposed to owe its origin to the primitive inhabitants. During 
the progressive advancement of Roman greatness, Latium whs 
improved to a high degree. But when the seat of empire was 
transferred to Constantinople, it became almost a desart, and 
its few remaining inhabitants were poor and oppressed. Theo- 
doric,''the Goth, however, restored it in some measure to its 
former flourishing state. After Rome and its environs became 
the property of the church, the towns situate /)n eminences 
served as fortresses for the different chiefs who preserved their 
independence in opposition to tht Pontiffs and their neighbours. 
These chiefs however, from whatever motives, generally en¬ 
couraged learning, and contributed not a little to uie revival of 
letters. The towns are at present well inhabited, and serve as 
a retreat for the nobility and citizens of Rome during tho 
month of October. This country excursion is called ViUtgg}<. 
atura, and forms one of the principal pleasures 6f their life. 

In giving a particular description of such of the most re- 
inarlvjble places in the Campagna, the author £rst proceeds 
afbng the great road from Rome to Naples, which divides La¬ 
tium into two parts. The lake Albano, now Lago di Castelloi 
is seven miles in circumference. It is about fourteen miles 
distant from Rome, and in its environs are many monuments 
and other remains of antiquity, which are picturesque in the 
highest degree. The small ruined temple of Fortuna Muhebns. 
of which the author has given a most beautiful etching, erected 
in honour of Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, the fossa 
Clulia and Martian aqueduct are near this place, and it vras 
here that the Alban dictator was punished for his perfidy by 
'I'ullus Hostilius. A plain in the neighbourhood is reported to 
be the spot where the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii de. 
cided the fate of Rome and Alba. At a little distance is the 
" Emipario” a building erected for the emission of the waters 
of the lake, and which had risen to an extraordinary height 
during the siege of Vcii. It is still in perfect preservation. 
The lake of Nemi, on the same road, had its name fropi a 
grove in its neighbourhood consecrated to Diana. Near this 
kke is the grotto of Egeria. This, as well as the Alban lake, 
was probably the crater of a volcano. To the south-west of 
these places are lArdea and Civita Lavinia, which are also dis¬ 
tinguished for spme vestigeS' of antiquity. On the sea-coast 
are the townsOstia, San Lorenzo (Laurentum,) and Net- 
tuno (Antium.) The first is now three miles distant from the 
sea, though once a considerable sea port. At Antium the sta- 
itue of the Belvidere Apollo wj^ discovered. To the south of 
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these is Monte Circello, or the promontory of Circe, which 
seems to have been formerly considered as an island, and per¬ 
haps actually was one, as it is united to the continent only by a 
very narrow neck of land. To the east of Nettuno, on the 
road to Naples, is the town of Velletri, which is the last of 
the Campagna on the south. It is remarkable for having been 
the original residence of the Octavian family ; and the inhabi¬ 
tants to this day have an extraordinary veneration tor the 
memory of Augustus. The author concludes his view of La- 
tium with an account of the most remarkable places which lie 
to the north-east of the road to Naples. Among which are 
Tibur, now Tivoli, Pracneste and other celebrated towns. The 
general appearance of the country exhibits many traces of bar¬ 
barism. The inhabitants are more remarkable for their super¬ 
stition than their industry, hut the author informs us that they 
are in general comfortable and well-informed. 

In the arrangement uf this work much improvement might 
undoubtedly be made, for instance, several circumstances 
connected with the country in general, such as the changes in 
the salubrity of the air arising from local causes, might be 
much more ctmipletely explained and understood, had the des¬ 
cription of particular places preceded the account of these cir¬ 
cumstances. The author has dwelt more than was necessaiy 
on many iabulou.s stories respecting the Brsl population of Italy. 
But the chief defect of the work is the want of a clear arid 
accurate view ot the present condition of* the people. He has 
touched this point in a very superficial manner indeed, and 
judging from the influence which government and religion must 
have on the multitude, we may fairly doubt whether what he 
has said be perfectly correct. Still, however, we have here 
much information respecting some of the customs of the an¬ 
cient Latins, and many perspicuous descriptions of places, 
which will serve to throw considerable light on different parts 
of the Roman History. But the great merit of the work con¬ 
sists in the beauty of the etchings, and in the clear and accu¬ 
rate manner in which the vestiges of antiquity arc pointed out 
and explained. 

Art. XI. Geographical Delineations, or a Compendious View of 

the Natural and Political State of all Parts oj the Globe. By 

J. Aikin, M.D. 2 vols. 8w. pp. 796. 12 . S . Johnson, 

London. 1806. 

THE author of the present work does not intend that it 
should supersede either the more common tend elementary 
books, or llu: more complete systems of geography, already in 
use. His object is to afford m a moderate compass, and un¬ 
der an agreeable form, such a view of every thing most impor¬ 
tant relative to the natural and political state of the world which 
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we inliabit as may dwd! upon the mind in vivid colours, and 
durably impress it with just and instructive notions.” In the 

{ trosecution of the design the author has been guided by two 
eading considerations lespcctiiig each country; namely— 
what nature has made it, and what man has made it.” If 
this object has been accomplished in the present publication, 
much has been dune to facilitate the dissemination of that 
species of geographical knowledge which is really useful to 
mankind, for it will, perhaps, be allowed that of the books al- 
ready in use on this subject the smaller are of a meagre quality, 
and the larger are stuffed with a variety of information that 
tends but little to the edification of the reader. We shall now 
proceed to consider the detail of the delineation. 

The Ifiorld .—In tlie first chapter the reader is presented with 
a general survey of the surface of the globe of the earth, aS con¬ 
sisting of land and water; islands and continents; seas, lakes, 
rivers; with a few observations on the different species of ani¬ 
mals by which they are inhabited. This seems well enough 
calculated to serve as an introduction to the subsequent detail; 
but the reader, who is yet a novice in the science, will have the 
misfortune not to understand it, because he is not yet acquainted 
with the fbrms peculiar to the subject, and because there is no 
Explanation of them given in this work. Dr. Aikin is, indeed, 
aware of this ciicuiiistauce, and therefore supposes his reader to 
be already acquainted with some work more strictly elemen¬ 
tary, in which these terms are explained. We do not pietend 
to find fault with Dr. Aikin for the charitable opinion which 
he entertains of his reader, because an author has an undoubted 
right to suppose his reader to be as intelligent as he pleases; 
but in the end it will, perhaps, be found that Dr. Aikin would 
have acted a wiser part if he had taken the trouble to explain 
these terms himself; because the piobabiliiy is that the reader 
is not quite so intelligent as be has been supposed, and because 
it is desirable that a book should stand as little in need of the 
assistance of another book to explain it as possible.—There is 
also another circumstance which will occasionally perplex and 
embarrass the reader, if he is not already very w'ell skilled in 
geography; and, if he is so, the probability is that he will not 
expect to find much to suit him in Dr. Aikin’s work. This 
circumstance is the want of maps. But to supply this want 
Dr. Aikin supposes his reader to be furnished with an Atlas, 
or some such help to the study—so that Dr. Aikin's book is 
not intelligible without the assistance of two others—a book 
explanatory of terms, and a book of maps. And, if the reader 
is even proved with a book of maps, the chance is, that he 
does not derive all that advantage from them that maps, made 
expressly for the purpose of illustrating the work, would have 
given hip, even though designed upon a smaller scale. 
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.—I'M first ot the large divisions ot the 
vhich t)r. Aikin proceeds to ^ive the geographical detail is. 
Jfurope; and the order in which he considers the different 
countries contained in it is the following: Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Russia in Europe, Poland, Germany, Hungary, 
Transylvania, &c. Switzerland, Holland, Catholic Netherlands, 
British Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe. 
With regard to the order in which the different countries are 
considered, perhaps, as Dr. Aikin observes, no geographical 
arrangement can give entirely regular and easy transitions. 
But some transitions are certainly more easy and more natural 
than others, and, if so, ought to be adopted; and it would be no 
difficult matter *to point out transitions that are preferable to 
those which are here given. From Denmark to Hui^ary the 
reader is conducted from one country to another by tiansitions 
to which there can be but little exception, but from thence he 
IS conveyed to Switzerland, without knowing how or why. 
In the same manner he takes his departure from Switzerland 
by a sort of geographical skip, in which he crosses an empire 
in an instant, and finds himself at last bogged in the dykes and 
ditches of Holland. But this is, ]>crhaps, not a matter of much 
importance. If the geographical account of a country is good, 
we need not care how we are conducted to it. But the cir.,. 


cumstance that puzzles Dr. Aikin must is the difficulty of 
fixing the political boundaries and political relations of some of 
those states epntiguous to the French arid German empires, 
owing to the changes and fluctuations which have taken place 
in them, in consequence of the revolutionary system of the 
ruler of the French. Bonaparte divides a;^ dismembers, or 
adds and annexes to his own territories, countries that he ha^ 
conquered or cajoled, so rapidly and so fiequently, that no 
geographer is abl« to keep pace with him. If the government 
of the country to be described is republican when the writer 
begins his book, it is monarchical before he has finished it. If 
it contains ten thousand square miles to day, it is increased or 
diminished by one half the extent to-morrow. For reasons 
;such as these it has perhaps been that Dr. Aikin has chosen to 
consider countries which now constitute an integral part of the 
French empire, not under the article France, but in separate 
^ticles under their old names. This may be exemplified in 
the account of the Catholic Netherlands, for instance; but we 
must confess that we cannot by any means pci ceive the pro¬ 
priety of it. Th,e Geographical Delineations ought, to repre- 
^nt the extent and relations of states and empirp:||as they exist at 
the period in which he writes. He may refer what they for¬ 
merly have been, and if they are changed afterwanis it is not his 
&ult. There should have been no separate chapter, therefor^, 
giving an account of the Catholic Netherlands; and the rather. 
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that there exists no natural boundary separating them tVom the 
rest of France. 

Dr. Aikin’so^ect is to select only what is most important and 
to represent it, ifpossible, insuchamanner as to make the deeped 
impression. We do not think that he has been very successful 
in the accomplishment of this object. For if he has selected 
the most important circumstances, he has not given them that 
arrangement or that particularity of detail Which is calculated 
to m^e a lasting impression upon the mind. The arrange¬ 
ment which Dr. Aikin proposes in his preface is certainly a 
good one; namely, in describing a country, to state first wnat 
nature has made it, and then what man has made it. But al¬ 
though this is announced in the beginning, it i? not adhered to 
in the progress of the work. Sometimes he begins with the 
former, and sometimes with the latter statement; sometimes 
they are jumbled together, and sometimes one of them iS 
wanting. This may be seen by inspecting the descriptions of 
two or three countries at random in any part of the work.—^ 
But the detail is often not sufficiently circumstantial. If an 
outline is too general there is no feature marked. In speaking 
of the wild animals found in Norway, we are told that “ The 
Kolenrocb is the celebrated head-quarters of that curious 
«pecies of rat, the/m?«g', which at certain periods, issues thenefe 
in innumerable armies, devouring every thing before them till 
their course is stopped by the sea.” The reader will not be 
much the better fuf this desciiption unless he has been ac- 

3 uainted with the leming before.—“ Among the wonders of the 
eep in these regions [the sea coast of Norway] have been enu¬ 
merated fancied creatures of enormous bulk, which are now 
considered as tlie offspring of fable or gross exaggeration.” 
Here the reader is only, left to wonder what strange monsters 
the author can possibly mean, unless he has read of them some¬ 
where else, for titere is no further explanation given. 

The Dahl, a river of Sweden, we arc told, has a cataract 
hear its mouth, rendered awfully sublime by the breadth of the 
stream and the wildness of the surrounding scenerv. To have, 
conveyed an adequate and permanent idea, it was absolutely 
necessary to have given the dimensions of this river. But witli 
that the author does not favour his reader. Remarks which 
the author meant, no doubt, to pass oB as grave and profound, 
often turn out to be trifling and unimportant. “ Sweden in 
general, is marked with the rude features of a northern region. 
Of these features many are highly picturesque, and afford as¬ 
semblages of rAral beauty, which iu a more propitious climate, 
would greatlyylelight the loveis of nature.” But the lover of 
nature admirw these sublime features and picturesque scenes 
even where nature has been pleased to place them, and dues 
hbt wish to have them translate to a more propitious climate. 
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They are.already the work of nature where they are and what 
more could they be in any climate whatever?—In some cases 
the author is not altogether correct in his statement of facts, 
where correctness might easily have been obtained. In speak¬ 
ing of the dismemberment and annihilation of the kingdom of 
Poland,he observes—“The loss 6 i a constitution that doomed 
the mass of the nation to abject slavery, and the rest to anarchy 
and civil war, was little to be regretted; but the bare-faced in¬ 
justice of the act excited the ineffectual indignation of the rest 
of Europe.*’—►Is it not well enough known that it excited no 
indignation whatever in the British cabinet, if it did not rather 
excite approbation ? 

“ The natural vegetable products of Great Britain may be 
considered as little more than grass and trees.** He must be 
very ill acquainted with the Flora Britannica, and no Botanist 
surely, who does not know that this is not the fact. “The 
Scptch Highlanders are inclined to gloom and melancholy, 
probably imbibed from the climate and face of nature around 
them." We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Aikin 
knows nothing ol the matter. There is not a people of a more 
chearful, lively, and contented temper upon the face oi the 
earth. And what is there in the clitnale and aspect of the 
country around them that should make them so gloomy and sq 
melancholy. There is no climate more lieakhtul and no scenery 
more charming. 

That the reader may be enabled in some measure to judge of 
the merits of the work from the work itself, we will present 
ium with an extract or two from such pans as are likely to in- 
i''rest him most: 

“This island stretches in a direction from south to north, between 
the .V)tb and about the . 5 fJ^rh degree of N. latitude. Its breadth is 
greatest on the southern side, where it forms a base of about 340 
miles. Thence it proceeds narrowing, but very irregularly, till it ter¬ 
minates in the north with a breadth ot less than 70 miles. One of the 
places at which the opposite seas approach the nearest is somewhat 
beyond the middle of its length. At this part nature has made such 
an apparent division of the island into two portions, that for a long 
bcries of years it was the boundary of two distinct countries, Fng- 
/a ><i and Scuthutd: and notwithstanding their political union, a de¬ 
gree of separation between the two still subsists, marked by the na¬ 
tural difference of softer features and superior fertility in the southern 
portion, and by certain civil diversities of law's, religion, and dialect. 
We will, however, first consider the island as constituting a whole. 

“ The face of the country in Great Britain presents all the variety 
chat any extensive tract of land can afford ; but the Icale upon which 
nature has WTought is comparatively minute, and tbV features are all 
blended and softened by intermixture. This is e^'^cially true of 
the .southern portion, of which the inequalities of surface rarely rise 
lo the height of mountains, and the bare and rugged tracts ar< of 
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Iktle extent. No continued mountainous region is to be met wiUi 
in this part, except the district in the middle of the western side 
called Wales, the slip of land running out to the south-western angle 
forming Cur/mttU, and a ridge proceeding from the centre of the 
island northwards, which has been termed the Appenines of Eng¬ 
land, Ix)w ranges of chalk and lime-stone hills occur in varioue 
parts; and one in particular extends from Cambridgeshire through 
many counties westward, till it expires on the sea-coast of Dorset- 
fihire. 

** The greatest extent of level ground is on the eastern 'side of 
England, accompanying the sea-coast for the space of several coun¬ 
ties. Between Norfolk and Lincolnshire commences a tract of fen 
or marsh, following the course of the sluggish rivers which find 
their discharge in that part, and formed by their frequent inunda¬ 
tions. These districts would be uninhabitable, had not great in¬ 
dustry been employed in cutting drains and raising embankments, 
by which means they have tor the most part been converted into rich 
meadows and corn tielJs. 

^*The northern portion of the island assumes a somewhat different 
character. Its level tracts are more bleak and naked, and its 
flighlands occupy a large space in the middle and north-western 
parts, frowning in all the gloom of sterility, and frequently rising 
into mountains of Alpine grandeur. Lakes and arms of the sea run¬ 
ning far up into the country give to its landscapes the picturesque 
nppendagerof masses of water, which the most beautiful scenes of 
^ouili Britain seldom afford.’* 

This may be considered as an exemplification of what onr 
country has been made by nature. We shall proceed to give 
an extract exhibiting, at least in one point of view, what it has 
been made by art: 

'‘Thus Great Britain has become the greatest commercial nation 
that the world ever beheld, covering all the seas with her ships, and 
known and respected by the most di'itant nations. Her trading navy 
has been the support and nursery of a warlike navy, the most pow¬ 
erful, and the most formidable for courage and discipline, that the 
annals of mankind have recorded. She is at present the undoubted 
(ji/rcrt of thv Oteci/f, an envied and hazardous station; which can be 
pieserved only by the union of equity and moderation with vigorous 
exertion. It has been an advantage of the combination of manufac¬ 
tures with foreign commerce, that wealth has been generally diffused 
through the country, scarcely any part of it being out of the reach of 
profitable employment. The ad\priced demand for the necessaries 
of life has giveri additional encouragement to agriculture, and the 
value of land and its products has fully kept pace with the influx of 
opulence. Lands newly taken into culture, neat farms, elegant villas, 
thriv ing towns, and smiling villages, every whera meet the traveller's 
eye. Ihe mutual communication of the different parts is promoted 
by turnpike, rolds in every direction, and by inland navigation, 
which has beenfearried on during the last 40 or years with most 
unexampled spirit. Canals now spread their arms over the surface 
of the island, connectiag all the great towns and navigable rivers, 
tad ibrming a system of water-cominuuicaiion more complete than 
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WHti i6 My other country in #ith the exception of thii 

Netherkiads. The mecha&iedl skill and inrention dUphiyed in tfaehr 
ooostrtction wbnld alone suffice to do honour to the national genius. 

** The tnetfopolis of thfe British empire, London, is beyond ques- 
tkA) the most populous and opulent city in Europe, nor is it knoum 
to ha aurpssaed in these resf^ts by any in the world, if those of 
C%ina And Japan be excepted. The advantage of being at the same 
time the civil and the commercial capital has given it this superiority. 
By means of its noble river, the Thames, it is rendered a port, ac- 
Mssibib to the largest merchant ships, whilst its remoteness from 
the sea secures it from the sudden attacks of an enemy. If in point 
of architectural magnificence it cannot vie with some of the conti¬ 
nental cities, yet in every thing which conduces to convenience and 
comfort it maytcballenge competition. Its inhabitants, besides the 
ordinary trades and occupations belonging to a great and luxnrious 
metropolis, are employed in various branches of manufacture, and 
in the multiplied concerns of foreign and domestic commerce and 
shipping. The people of London, Westminster, the borough of 
Southwark, and s6me contiguous country parishes, were returned 
at the late enumeration at upwards of 864-,(H)0. To the distance of 
aeveral miles round, villages closely succeed each other, filled with 
the elegant residences of the merchants and other opulent inhabi¬ 
tants of London ; nor would any circumstance so much enhance a 
foreigner's idea of the capital, as the building-j which b 9 rcier every 
Avenue to it, and the long lines of lamps illuminating the roads th^f 
converge from every quarter,*’ 

Asia .— The order in which the different countries of Asia 
are introduced, is as follows:—Turkey in Asia, Asiatic Russia, 
IndependentTartary, Persia, Arabia, Hindustan, Ceylon, Tibet, 
India beyond the Ganges, China, Chinese Tartary, Corea, 
Japan, East Indian Islands. 

It is not necessary to offer any particular remarks upon the 
descriptions of the countries now ineniioned. It may be ob- 
ierved, however, that Dr. Aikin’s plan is better suited to the 
description of these distant countiies than to the countries of 
Europe, because it is only a general knowledge of them that the 
reader is likely to want. 

Africa .—As Africa may be said to be known only on the 
sea coast, and has never been explored to any great extent in 
the interior, Dr, Aikin contents himself with making a tour 
round it under the following dK'isions. Egvpt, Nubia, Dat 
Fur, Abyssinia, Eastern Coast of Africa, Southern Africa, 
Western Coast of Africa, Baibary States, Islands oi Africa, 
in the description of the greater part of these countries the 
writer is necessarily very brief because their geography and his¬ 
tory are yet but obscurely known. i 

America.-^Th\s immense continent is described under the 
following divisions. North America, includixi^ Greenland* 
British North America, United States of America, and Spanish 
North —South America, including Spanish South 

6 
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America, Portuguese South* America, French South America, 
and Dutch South America,—Then follows the geography of 
the West India islands, the islands in the Pacific Ocean, and 
lastly. New Holland, a country of which little has been yet ex« 
plored, but which promises to be a rich field of investigation to 
the naturalist who has enterprise and perseverance enough to 
undertake and accomplish the task. 

Although this work is certainly liable to a few objections 
wliich wehave already stated, still it must be considered as con¬ 
taining a very good nummary of ail that is most important in 
geographical knowledge, and may be read and perused with ad¬ 
vantage, at least by such as have made some considerable pro¬ 
gress in tlie study already. It will revive in theif memories the 
recollectiyn of tlie most important circumstances alter the pe- 
lusal oi more minute details. 

r*'* » *'" • ■ ■■ - ■ - — r - ^ 1 - -I - - T - - 

Ai<. r. XII. Thoughts on the ReUitn<e Stale of Great Britain and 

of Frame at the doie of Mr. Pitt's Administration in 1806, 

Silt, zs. pp. 6,. London, 1806. Hatchard. 

'i HERE is one subject discussed in tnis pampniet, tor 
which we have no doubt that the piece w'as written, and on ac> 
count ot 'Which it must receive more of our attention than we 
should otlierwise have thought it required. We siiail briefly 
state the particulars, in order, on which the author has pre* 
viuusly descanted; and by which he intended to prepare the 
way for the main topic ; and then we shall make an observation 
or two w'hich this topi'c itself seems very urgently to call lor. 

The paiiiplilet opens with a gaze of astonishment upon the 
events of last autumn, in which the death of Mr. Pitt and the 
battle of 7 'rafalgar are mixed with the battle of Austerlitz and 
the peaice of Presburg, From the reverses and degradation of 
the house of Austria, and its miserable policy, winch the au* 
thor very plainly condemns, he proceeds to the aggtaiidize* 
meat and ascendancy of the French empire, and the dangerous 
character of its ruler. From the survey of the whole he con¬ 
cludes that the continent of Europe is either subdued by Bona¬ 
parte, or its arms rendered useless, “ and that to it, in its pre¬ 
sent convulsed and tottering state. Great Britain must not look 
ior efficient co-operation or permanent relief,” He then goes 
on: 

" Never, at any former period time, did invasion approacli 
under a more formidable shape tbaiTin 1 iSUb! Never could invasion 
have so able a conductor, or one animated by so many motives to 
impel him to the attempt 1 Ambition, vengeance, glory, spolia¬ 
tion, all conibine.l In the prime of his age, he unites all the ener¬ 
gies of body and Joi mind* Surrounded, like the Macedonian con¬ 
queror, by generals of consummate skill, and followed by an army 
accustomed m consider nothing insurmountable to his ^nius, hi; 
can have jQflr^pediments to combat at hotne. Accountable to a a 
* X 
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tritmoal, be c«i hazard the most desperate enterprises^ sicure ef 
impunity* Superintending every movement in person, be commits 
little to chance, and less to delegated authority. Restrained by no 
severe rules of political morality; always recurring to fiction and 
artifice, where force cannot effect his purpose; employing all the 
engines of sedition and of convulsion j if he cannot conquer, ho 
may nevertheless subvert." 

But over and above these alarming dangers from without, 
Great Britain is subject to an evil more terrible perhaps than 
even they. It is an evil too, from which wc, for our part, 
fondly believed the nation wonderfully free. We are beset by 
intestine foes! 

** It is not miprely the external enemy with whom we have to con¬ 
tend. There is in every state, and in every country, an inlerna! ad¬ 
versary more dangerous, because less visible. We are not exempt 
from such insidious foes : they are known by instinct to the invader, 
and be counts on them as bis best auxiliaries. To them he will ad¬ 
dress his Rescripts, bis Bulletins, and his Proclamations. They 
perfectly understand his meaning, however dark and oracular. Hid¬ 
den at the present hour, but wailing for the signal to quit their lurk¬ 
ing places, they will answer to the summons, the dagger in their 
band. How are we to disarm these intesiuie traitors, and to 
nullify their efforts 

Against these formidable dangers we have oecaston for tjie 
greatest wisdom and patriotism. This ought to be exihbired in 
five great acts : first, a survey of evtrry parish in the kingdom ; 
second, training all the proprietors of land to arms ; third, pro¬ 
viding a fund like Xhxe patnotit fund^ “ for the maintenance,'’ as 
he very Inshly expresses it, “ of such as fall in the service of 
their country, in case of invasion fourth, fortifying the 
soiHh-east part of the island; ami fifth, in a great financial act, 
which is that point of primary im[K>rtance, the main object of 
the pamphlet, on which we proposed to make one or two ob- 
ffervations. 

The author begins with a lofty descant on the vast import¬ 
ance of our empire in India, not only lo the prosperity hut to 
fhe very existence of the Britisli state. This is a point which 
he savs will not be disputed. After this he turns to the debt 
oi the East India company. Tiiat be tells us is not much short 
of 35 millions, at an interest, for the most part, of ten or 
twelve per cent. This he informs us has produced terrible 
embarrasments; to such a degree as to suspend in some in¬ 
stances the provision of commercial cargoes, by which the 
East India company, and the government of Great Britain an^ 
nually receive so great a financial support. It may even be justly 
dreaded that, should the war be long profracred, which we arc 
now carrying on with France, Spain, and Hyland, pecuniary 
difficulties may arise still more aUrmihg. Military arrears such 
as acci^tuuiated in lybA, may put us shortly uodtfi^4^a necessity 
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dther of sending out specie from this country, with which ta 
pay the army in India, or of risking a convulsion in the inlf'^ 
rior of Bengal/* Well, then ! What then ? What says our 
author next ? Why, that we, the people of Great Britain; 
should pay this debt of the East India Company. Nay, 
honest reader, do not stare! We are much deceived if you 
will not ere long have this doctrine often enough proposed to 
you. This is a beginning. This is to try your temper. If 
the experiment meets with any encouragemc/it, it will be re¬ 
peated in various ingenious forms; and we should not wonder 
if the doctrine meet with suppoit in quarters to which you arc 
not at present looking. 

Only observe the ingenious pretty way in whicfJi you arc here 
persuaded^. This is all for your good. Think first of the hor¬ 
rible state you are in, with that direful pest Bonaparte and these 
internal foes of yours; think next of the immeasurable sup¬ 
port you derive from this mighty, this glorious India ; think 
only of that vast financial resource you obtain annually trom 
her commercial cargoes; and think that these have sometimes 
been diminished by her debt; think of all this, and ot the 
other dangers threatened, and then say if you ought not to pray 
to be allo\^d to discharge this debt ? 

• The l)ulk of every people are ill-informed, and of course 
credulous, wiih respect to all gieat and complicated points ot 
the common interest. In regard to credulity and facility there 
are perhaps no pcopje who at the present moment go farther 
than the English. On this foundation it is that hopes arc ac¬ 
tually formed of carrying through, with the consent of the peo¬ 
ple of England, a measure the most shameless, .the most mei^- 
cenary, and the most unjust, that ever was presented to any 
nation. 


Wc have, in the East India Company, a commercial body 
to whom tor centuries wc have communicated extraordinary ad¬ 
vantages over their fellow citizens. W^e have confined to them 
the power of trading with the richest of all our dependencies, 
fur their sake debarring the rest ot the community from that 
high privilege ; and we have given to them the power of selling 
their commodities to their fellow-citizens at any price which 
they chose. Our government has thus dealt between them and 
the rest of the subjects—with such favour toward the one and 
such prejudice toward the other; and now what happens? 
After all these privileges have been abused ; after this East In¬ 
dia Company, instead of acquiring the riches from which the 
people at large^ have been debarred, have sunk by their own 
misconduct into an abyss of debt, they have the modesty to 
come forward,* they or their friends, and tell us that we whom 
they have s^Iong kept out of our national possessions, should 
after alhjiir favours only pay their enormous debts into the bar- 

X 2 
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gain; and so let them go on again with some comfort, in the. 
protracted enjoyment of our rights. 

To confound the people’s perception of this very simple, 
and impressive case, the magnitude of this Indian empire is aU 
\vays thrown before their eyes ; to bewihUT their minds, and 
by engaging them with a pleasing idea to iiiake them lose sight 
of a disagreeable one. It is indeed astunishiiig what eHccu this 
artifice produces; considering what a inockciy oi reason it is. 
If our Indian empire he gieat and important is nut the mis* 
management of it the greater cinsc ? li it he a thing of such 
infinite value, must not they Ik* infinitely ciilpahic, who with 
the possession ot it have brought their aflaiis to stjch nnseiy ? 
Because the Kulian empire is gicat and inipoitant, is tins any' 
reason whv the overburihcned peujile ot Knghiiid sliould he 
charged with the debts of the Kast India Company r What¬ 
ever be the value ot India, the value ui Gicat Bniaiii is surely 
much more; and they who carry on liie trade ot Gieat Britain 
are still more important than tluy who cairy on that of India. 
What then ? (^ught we, by leason ot this iniporiancc, to 
fund all tlie debts, ugulaily, ot all British meicliants ? What 
would be thought ot such a proposition as tliis i' But does it 
not rest on a still stronger foundation than that for t|ie payment 
of the debts ot tlic East India Cuinjiany ^ If then iiie people 
of this country do not treat tliis last piopcjsition with all the 
mockery they would justly bestow on the t<nmcr, it must be 
that they have become blind and silly to a degree w'hich they 
can hardly surpass. 

The concern for the Interests of Gieat Britain is most con- 
I'picuous in this proposal! At a nionient when her own debts 
have swelled to a magnitude at which w»c cannot look without 
horror ; at a moment when the means of providing for our own 
necessities is a matter of such unspeaLable delicacy and diffi¬ 
culty; at a moniciU wdien we groan under burthens which al¬ 
ready are all but intolerable; nay, at a moment when many of 
the wisest men in the nation think and say that the only means 
we have Icit of meeting the coming diHiculties, area national 
bankruptcy, or at least the diininisliing of the interest on the 
national debt, we are insulted wdcli a proposal to pay the debt 
of the East India Company. Wc can only conceive one pro¬ 
position more impudeni which could come from them ; and that 
is, that we should dismiss the king, lords, and commons,* and 
let the East India Company rule us in their stead. This is the 
next thing to which it remains for them to proceed. 

But wc arc told that Great Britain derives advantages so itn- 
mensc from India, that she cannot make too great sacrifices to 
preserve them. And then it is modestly hinted that she can 
only preserve them by means of the East India C4>mpany. In 
.the first place the people of Ci'cat Britain ought ^ays tp bp 
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•uspiciuus of the doctrine of great sacrifices. In nine instances 
out of ten it is brought forward only to cheat them. It is a 
maxim equally sound tn politics as in economicsi that the best 
things are generally the cheapest. Let us next consider of 
what kind are those advantages we derive from India, They 
maybe all arranged under two heads. They are either, 1. 
Commercial, including all the benefits of the trade wc carry on 
with India, and exactly resembling the benefits of any other 
trade, or they are; 2. The advantages of sovereignly, which 
consist of the revenue derived, or the men obtained for con¬ 
ducting our wars. In this division it is plain that the direct ad-, 
vantages of the sovereignty to this country are nothing. It de¬ 
rives from India neither revenue nor men. On the contrary a 

J reat waste is made of our own population for the defence ut 
ndia; and so far are we from deriving revenue, that the re¬ 
venues of India have been found insufficient for its own cx- 
pence, and we are now called upon to make good the deficiency. 
It appears then that the advantages we derive from India are all 
commercial, and that if the sovereignty be useful, it is useful 
only as it enables us to reap the commercial advantages in 
Tcater ^'rfection. But is it necessary that we should pay the 
lebts o^hc East India Company in order to obtain these ad¬ 
vantages ? Is there nobody in the nation who could carry it on 
without them? That the commerce could well be carried on 
without them they s|;iew abundant proof when they exert them¬ 
selves so vehemetitly that the private trader may not be permit¬ 
ted to engage in it. Nay the fact is certain that the East India 
Company is the cause why the kingdom of Great Britain does 
not reap one half of the advantages from the commerce of In¬ 
dia which it would otherwise reap; so strong is the.reason, why 
W’e should pay the debts of that company, for their services in 
regard to the trade of India! With the men who judge from 
principles this has lung been an established proposition. But 
certain facts have lately been urged upon the public attention 
which bring the truth home to all who can either hear or see. 
In a late debate in the house of commons, Alderman Prlnsep 
moved for some papers, which he said would prove that the 
■commerce of the neutral nations with our Indian empire was 
at least equal to our own. The papers were refused, but the 
facts not denied, whence we have a right to conclude that they 
■were not less, if not more strong than they were stated. The 
iinswer of the chairman of the Court of Directors was memo- 
cable. He said that this great trade of the neutrals was not 
only incapable of prevention, but absolutely neccssar)'. It^was 
this alone which enabled the inhabitants to sell their goods, and 
to to company their territorial revenue. 'I’he East In¬ 
dia Comjrany then are unable to carry on one half ot the iraile 
Ua : they are happy tt; permit foreign nation.^ lo cany on 
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the other half: but they contrive to prevent their own fellow* 
subjects from carrying it on! We are then to pay the debts of 
the East India Company, that they may have the privilege of 
diverting one half of the advantages of the East India trade to 
our neighboursThis is the literal truth. For it is clear ai 
day that were the whole British capital and navigation laid open 
to the Indian trade, the trade of the neutrals with India would 
immediately be reduced to nothing. In every species of mari¬ 
time trad^ it is found tiiat no nation can at piescnt stand the 
competition of the English; but in those which require large 
capital and great navigation, the least of a!!. Its superiority, 
therefore, wntif regard to the East India commerce would be 
quite irresistible; and it is absolutely certain, were ^the mo* 
nopoly of the East India Company destroyed, that almost the 
whole of that gicat poition of the East India trade, which i| 
carried on by the neutrals, would center in this country ; and 
that “ the financial support which we annually derive funn th^ 
Indian curnmcrLial c.iigucs ' would at least be doubled. While 
we overlook this vast concern we aie willing to quarrel with 
half the wwld about cairying the paltry commerce of the 
French West India islands! ^ 

If the payment of the debts of the East India Company, ;i 
proposal so unreasonable and impertinent, be thus useless in 
regard to the commercial advantages oi our Indian empire, it 
is, still more useless in legard to ilie sovereignty. It surely will 
not be said that the priviU'ges of the East India Company arc 
necessary to the right guvt'.ning o( tliat dependency ; or that 
the wisdom which governs Great Biitam is less fit foi the task 
than that of the Court of Directors. The question respecting 
the government of India is a question of great delicacy and im¬ 
portance ; but most men liave been long agreed that it could not 
be in worse hands than in those of the East India Company. 

If the East India Company have, by ihcir nnscuruluct, 
brought themselves into cucumstanres, in which they cannot 
go on, let them resign a charge for whicii tliey are unfit. 'I'lie 
nation has nothing nioic u> do with their debts than it has with 
those of any other merchant in London ; and it ought to treat 
with derision and disdain all t.be attempts to confound our inte¬ 
rests in the Indian empire vrith those of tlie East India Com¬ 
pany. Thev aie not ofdy not (he same, but in many respects 
contrary’. Such attempts arc th^nefore insidious and fraudulent. 
Too long has this easy thouglitless nation been duped by inte¬ 
rested misrcprc&einatious. The time is now come when many 
of them are very generally seen through; and it will hence¬ 
forth be mean spuiiednoss only to which the arrangement 
founded upon them will owe their continuance. ^ 
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Art. XIII. The Rustic^ a Poem in five Cantos* Ry Ewam 
Clark, %vo.pp* 119. Ostel), 1803. 

The author of this poem informs us that he “ has occasionally 
amused a leisure hour, during a life of great rrtiretnetit, in 
weaving a couplet; and, now that he lias Seen \\i% sevenhdk 
year, he exercises the privilege of age, which ever thinks it is 
entitled to he heard, and ventures, in a longer poem than he 
lias hitherto attempted, to sing the scenes of his daily observa¬ 
tion.” We must own that Our interest was not a little excited 
on finding an old man, at an advanced age, which is usually 
spent in quendousness, stepping forward to amnse the genera¬ 
tions behind him with a poetical description of the rural Bccnes 
around him. On perusing the piece, we were still further gra* 
tified to recognise circumstances and scenes which were wont 
to foim tlio pleasure of our earlier years ; and the simplicity ot 
the stile, conjoined with the chearlulness, contentment, mo¬ 
desty and piety v/liich the aged author discovers throughout, 
formed a most agiceable contrast to the affected, whining, 
conceited, inflated trash, with which our more mature years are 
so frequently anno)ed hy the sentimental poetasters of the day. 
If in iliciicrnsal of this little piece we occasionally stumbled 
an a defPelive rhyme, a feeble line, an image better conceived 
than expressed ; we must own that, under the impiessions we 
have mentioned, we felt ourselves inclined to acquiesce in the 
author’s modest petiuon— 

With kindness, critics, view ih’ imperfect page. 

And spare the poet for the love of age.” 

The plan wliirh our poet pursues is to describe his rustics in 
their four difleient stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and 
old age: to cacli stage a canto is devoted. In the first two 
cantos tlic usual spoils arid occupations of infancy and youth 
in the coumry arc described. From the third canto w6 shall 
select the loves oi the Cumberland lads and lasses as a 
men of our author's manner ; 

Al crowded fairs the rural lovers meet, 

Where nymiihs in troops parade in ev'ry 'street j 
Ribands and ruffs hearts not a few command. 

But red-clock’d stockings nothing can >witb«tai3d > 

7'heir watchful swains right readily advance. 

And hug them in, to share the festive dance. 

Now mirth and music, joke and joy, prevail^ 

The reels go round, and eke the cakes and ale 3 
Each tune is echoed by each answering toe. 

Till ev'ry cheek has gain'd a brighter glow. 

Nor thou, O Merry-night, unsung remain ! 

Thou n#ght of nights to ev’ry nymph and swain; 

Tbe^i(<glU long lalk’^d of, thought of, dreamt of long, 

Sailed to courtship; mirth, and modest song, 
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When, in trim Sunday-svilti, and faces clear, 

The youths and maidens in nest pride appear* 

A clay«rai8’d barn receives tfa6 buxom train. 

Whose rush-thatch'd roof protects from wind and rain, 

Planks neatly rang'd around the place are seen, 

Aesting on sods, delv'd from the daisied grcep; 

Two candles, fix'd in clay-form'd sockets, show 
Each ruddy beauty, and each rural beau. 

Expectance high holds ev'ry female mute, 

Till the brisk music calls the couples out; 

Fiddler, strike up! and smoothly smite the string* 

And ev'ry heel in unison shall ring. 

Now quick, now slow they move with measur'd grace^ 

Till jov thtnes dewy on each blushing face. 

Jigs, horn-pipes, reels, alternately, go round, « 

And the light toes scarce touch the speaking ground. 

Ended the dance, each wishful youth demands 
Tb’ accustom'd boon at bis fair partner's hands, 

Th* enraptur'd swain enjoys th* extatic bliss, 

And long protracts the more than honied kiss. 

Into a darkling corner some remove, 

And in soft whispers breathe their artless love; 

And some retire t* enjoy the cooler air. 

And with more freedom all their heart declare ; i. 

They plight their troth behind the barley-mow, * 

And ev'ry star shines witness to the vow. 

If from the dance such sweet endearments flow. 

Who would th’ attainment of the dance,forego ? 

Nor need one buxom lass, or sun-burnt swain. 

To foot the floor by art unskill’d remain; 

T’ accomplish this, itin'rant artists will. 

For weekly sixpence, train them into skill; 

Procure some empty barn's commodious site. 

There to instruct each limb to move aright. 

To cross the buckle; thunder one, two, three ; 

And bounce a hurn-pipe with agility ; 

To run a reel, to jump jigs with an air, 

Till all are finish'd for the wake or fair* 

To thee, Tom Little, of elastic toe. 

To thee, through friendship, shall one couplet flow; 

Taught by thy skill have thousands ris'n to fame. 

If graceful dancing that distinction claim.’* 

Our readers, who can relish descriptions of real life, will 
also peruse with satistaction the following account ot what is 
termed in Cumberland a wedding; 

“ Tlie day is come; and crowds on crowds repair 
To Hawthorn-fxeid, as if to Rosleylair. 

I'he fiddler in the centre takes his place. 

And guides his nag and fiddlestick with grace; 

And merrily luoves on the cavalcade, 

T* obtain the curate's sanctifykig aid; 
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Tlie corps pedestrian rest behind at east. 

To skirmish with the ale and bread and cheese: 

And now the guests return in gallop-haste. 

The suet-puddings and hot pies to taste, 

To quaff a can, as circles round the tale. 

Of good Dame Oatla.vo*s heart^rtxiving (d<» 

And ev'ry appetite receives content; 

The pies are good, the puddings excellent; 

The ale is brown, and clear, and passing strong. 

And tunes each heart to joyance and to song; 

Old Age himself attempts the youthful prance. 

And claps his bands, and hobbles through the dance. 

'' And now an ofTring to the bride is made, # 

Seated beneath the poplar's spreading shade. 

The tiddler at her back, in speaking thrum, 

* Come all to Cuddy's wedding, come, come, come !' 

A pewter dish is plac'd upon her knee. 

And the half-crowns dance round it merrily. 

All now the bridal oft'*ring have bestow'd. 

And the bride bends beneath her silver load. 

** Next, to the moor all haste their eager way. 

To share the sports that glad the close of day. 

O ! could the poet with his wish keep pace, 

ThejMibsent Niinrods should behold the race; 

^ Knraprur’d dwell on jockeyship divine. 

And hear the lash resound in ev'ry line; 

Hear the swift hoofs quick patter o'er the plain, 

And view the deejvspnrrid coursers pant and strain 3 
All eyes should see sacks hop and jump around, 

< )i- roll and tumble o'er tlieir destin’d ground 3 
Old women grin with grim, internal grace, 

I'ili lost each feature of the human face, 

Young nymphs as swiftly sklin across the plain 
As.. what's her name, for golden pippin ran. 

All's done. I'he aged homewards plod their way ^ 

The young return to dance the night away. 

The Muse asserts.... they cannot now be 
That fifty weddings from this wedding sprung." 

Tlie fourth canto, although perhaps not the most fiiusheJ, 
interests us particularly from the allusions of the author to the 
coriesj)ondence of the state of hir own years and feelings to 
those of the old rustic whom he describes. Wc were pleased 
to find the veteran unconsciously anticipating twenty vears 
more of health and contentment, when he describes hi$ rustic 
as still vigorous. 

Though verging dose upon his ninetletkyezx.'* 

From this canto wc select a dialogue which the aged rusuc is 
supposed to overhear in one of bis daily walks, \Ve select n 
as a specimr^ of what seems to us to deserve properly tlie iidmc 
of pastorju It is free both from the laboured conceits vvhicl^ 
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apptar m those of Pope ; and from the coarseness and silliness 
which mar those of Ambrose Philips. The images correspond 
with the condition of thespcakers, and the language is just suf¬ 
ficiently polished not to shock a reader of taste. 

Hi-:. 

** Beneath this hay-cocki till yon swaths be dried. 

Let us sit down, my Susan, side by side. 

Talk oer young tiiiies, when, innocently gay, 

We look’d, and limp'd, and laugh’d the hours away. 

SHE. 

I’ve not forgot those heartsome hours, I ween, 

When wsi rwo scamper’d round and round yon green 5* 
Bestrode our wiUow-wands with faces fain. 

And lasl/d our pliant ponies o'er the plain, * 

Sought where the wild flow'r blow^*d, the primrose sprung. 

And on which hedge tlie blackest brainblccj liung. 

11 R. 

With these we stain’d our faces and our hands. 

To look like folk come from the tar-oUT hinds. 

SHE. 

Or sometimes press’d them into red wine sweet. 

And in my thimble measur’d round the treat. 1 

HE. 

We stripp’d the sloe-bush of its jetty store, 

And from the hawthorn its red fruitage bore; 

From wild briars snatch’d the scarlet ge/ns away. 

For necklaces, to make my Susan gay; 

Jn these, around thy neck andarm.s array’d. 

Fine, as fine lady, shone my little maid. 

SUE. 

To me thy con^pany was ever dear. 

Where Edwaux> wander’d, Susan still was near j 
And when fatigu’d, or heavy rain did fall. 

My Edwahi) safely bore me through it all* 

HE. 

. Tlien w'onld we build our baby-house with care. 

And all its shining ornaments prepare ; 

Each place explore, where broken platters lay, 

And bear the spoils with merry hearts away* 

Did the ’squire’s lady’s tea-cups chance to fall; 

The precious fragments straight adorn'd our wall. 

With these our shelves in peerless pride were crown'd. 

And nought but gliti’ring glory shone around. 

Yon hawthorn bush, which blossoms on the green. 

Still shows the site of our sweet building-scene. 

HUE. 

Then my young skill at pastry would I try. 

From clay to mould the many-corner'd pie \ 

The sun soon bak'd the tantalizing treat; 

We hail’d the banquet which we eould not eat. 
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HI. 

When greater grown^ we sought the distant urood 
Where fruitful nut-trees overhung the flood. 

View’d the brown clusters with desiring eyes. 

Reach'd, pluck'd, and pocketed the precious prize. 

{!)uce, as my Susan on the margin stood, 

She slipp'd, and shriek'd, and dash’d into the flood ^ 

I flew to save thee, plung’d, intemp’rate, in. 

Till the bold wave approach’d my very chin. 

And clasp’d thee sinking, and, all trembling, bore 
My breathless Sirs ax to the shelving shore. 

And long wept o'er thee.... for 1 deem'd thee dead.. 

At length you sigh'd, look’d up, and rais’d your li€ad. 

Cried, Eiiward, £dwaud !” and dispell'd my pain ^ 

. And soon luy Susan was herself again. 

SHE. 

I shudder yet, when I think o'er the scene! 

Where, but for thee, bad now poor Susan been ? 

Thanks are poor payment for the debt I owe,... 

More would I give, more bad 1 to bestow. 

HE. 

Give me thyself then, my most lovely maid, 

A gitj^A^re rich than e’er the sun survey’d ! 

•Hide not thy face, but frank and gen’rous prove.,.. 

Long have 1 lov'd thee.. .. and will ever love ! 

SHE. 

What must I say ? This heart has long confess'd 
That 1 am thine.... for thou dcscrv’st me best. 

lYE. 

Bless’d be those Ups that have pronounc’d my blivs ! 

Wc seal the contract with this faithful kiss ; 

And now, my Susan, my own Susan now. 

Of what's next needful, let us talk, my Sue! 

This week to CatUalv city we'll repair, 

To buy the bridal trinkets for my fair. 

To ConneCs shop my Susan will I bting, 

To fit her finger with the wedding-rin^ 5 
Procure the licence, and all else beside. 

Fit and bescemiy fur iny bonny bride. 

SHE. 

Kind is my Edward ; my whole future life 
Shall prove me worthy to be Edward's wite • 

But we forget; the swaths are waxen dry $ 

We'll plan things over whilst our rakes we ply...." 

Our readers will observe that several, both of the lines and 
thoughts ill the preceding dialogue, require Iniprovemmi. 
The same observation applies to the poem tliroughoiu. Yet 
these defects ^ippcar to us amply compensated by its meiiis, 
and we are confident that it will afford not a little graiificatiou 
tv those readers, whose tastes are not vitiated by those insipid and 
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sickly collections of silly words and sentiments, which are 
usually produced to the public^ as descriptions of country 
manners. 

*—— - ~ ' * - . ..I .. I ^ ^ 

'iCPJ. Public Characters of i%oS. ivo. pf>. 6 ^o. ios. 6 d. Phillips. 

IN our Journal for November 1804, we took such brief 
notice of the 7th volume of this work, as its meagre contents 
seemed to demand, and if we pay somewhat more attention to 
the present, we are afraid it will not appear to proceed from a 
higher degree of admiration. Indeed, the success of such a 
work, for some kind of success it ni\ist have emoyed to encou¬ 
rage the puRIication of an eighth volume, has always convinced 
us th^, with much that is honourable, there is likewise much 
that is disgraceful in public opinion. Mercenary motives, 
vanity, and impertinent curiosity seem to have combined to 
give a temporary popularity to a compilation which modesty 
and propriety must have at once consigned to contempt and 
oblivion. Rut it is not our immediate design to quarrel with 
the encouragers of self-biogfaphers, or their puffing friends. It 
will be more to the point, to inform the lovers of such reading 
what they have to expect from the new volume. 

That it exhibits symptoms of decaying resourefei will, .per¬ 
haps, appear very evident from an inspection of the names of 
those personages whose lives arc grouped in it; but we must do 
tlie Editor the justice to say that,by laying hold of naval officers, 
he has provided some very copious and easily accessible mate¬ 
rials which will not soon be exhausted, for who can set limits to 
log-books, ga/.ettes, official reports and letters, and even par¬ 
liamentary speeches? If the public is content to receive thos« 
rlocumcnts as biography, we have reason to think, from the 
present volume, that there will be no cause of complaint for 
many vears to come. 

Alter a life of Lord Keith made up of some of the aforesaid ma¬ 
terials, we meet with that of Mrs. Darner, which i$ more original: 
indeed iis st)le is so truly original, that we have not beeil able 
in detotrnine, after a good deal of consideration, to what class it 
belongs* At first we thought it panegyric, but as we proceeded 
•>^c wine reluctantly obliged to exchange that opinion for one 
more favourable to the ingenuity of the writer. We have, 
liowever, a very high opinion or Mrs. Darner’s talents, and 
should be glad to know what she has done, either in public or 
piivate life, to be treated with all the extravagant wantonness 
of irony ? Let the following passage speak for itself, and de¬ 
termine, if our opinion should be wrong, the particular style 
and intention of this sublime writer: 

" The exhibition of the ro}'a! academicians at domerset House 
has often been enriched by the productions of her chisel; and h has 
been generally understood, that if tliere bad not been an express da* 
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ewe of the Academy for the exclusion of female artists as members 
of that body> Mrs. Darner would have received a seat on the same 
bench with the fair Kanftman, and other ladies of a less splendid 
fame. Why this Salique law was enacted by the Apelles, the 
Zeuxis, the Lysiphus, and the Phidias, of our British school, has 
never ^en explained. Certainly there is no gallantry in the ordi¬ 
nance, and not much justice or taste, if we look on the one hand to tho 
abilities of our countrywoman, and on the other to that symmetry of 
form which might rival the models of Greece itself. Besides, there 
is something so preposterously ungrateful to the muse of Painting, 
from whom they receive all their inspiration and their art, to pro¬ 
scribe in this manner that sex of which her divinityship is a crown 
and a glory! It is well for these gentlemen who, like the daring 
Ajax, do not hesitate to defy, atfront, and blasphenA" the immor-> 
tals, tliat the present goddess is so very volatile a being as to live al¬ 
together in b Castle in the Jtr ; else we might expect to see a most 
mighty vengeance taken upon these her rebellions sons Some she 
weald transfix with their own pencils ; others she would poison with 
white lead, masticb varnish, and drying oil; and perhaps some few, 
by way of distinction, would find their way to * the oblivious shore* 
by means of the newly invented Venetian vehicle! these Ino- 
dern offenders of the daughter of Olympus remember what power 
one crystal gem gliding down the cheek of Beauty used to have upon 
the sympathy of the cloud-compelling Jove ! It was sufficient to 
drive s y^olii mflvies to wreck, and to lay vast kingdoms in smoke and 
asl^s. What then may be the fare even of a synod of painters, if 
half a dozen lovely eyes choose to buy its destruction with a chalice 
of tears ? In vain they may shield themselves behind their pallets, 
case themselves in sevcNtbld webs of canvas, and arm themselves 
with brushes, maw-sticks, and grinding stones if Venus and tha 
Muses draw their arrows to the head, they will all perish, like the 
offspring of Niobe: or be sent down the stream of ages a mingled 
spectacle to future generations, like so many Orpheuses, torn to 
pieces by the vindictive rage of 'I’hracian furies! 

The honours which were denied to the genius of Mrs. DanuT 
by one order of men, were amply recompensed by the warm suf¬ 
frages of fame which she received from other contemporary societies 
of talent not less high in reputation. Wherever taste, elegance, and 
accomplishments were prized, there she found her admirers and her 
friends/' 

'I'he next article wc shall notice is that of Mrs, Thicknesse^ 
which is a more ingenious farrago of without one claim 

on public attention, except perhaps an attempt, frequently re¬ 
peated, to represent Philip Thicknesse, the well-known gover¬ 
nor of Landguard Fort, as a model of all chat is amiable and 
praise-worthy! On this we need make no comment, but if he 
* deserves this characier, the lady must of course exceed him in 
perfection; and accordingly, we arc happy to find that the re¬ 
lict of that worthy man, among other perfections, at the age oi 
68 — 9 , retains “ her teeth as sound and to the full as white as 
chose of a girl of nineteen,*' and that her light^brown hair is 
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braided around her head, without the least admixture of gre;f, 
or any appearance of change.” It is not perhaps less impor¬ 
tant to know that this Public Character, “ loudly condemns the 
custom of. applying to male (who ever heard of 

female ones?) and that “she herself was delivered of all her 
children, by the assistance of her own sex alone.” This ful- 
aome and foolish article concludes with this remark: “Age 
seems to have spared her accomplishments, like her teeth and 
hair, from decay; and that she may enjoy and exhibit tlie 
talents of a Ninon to the same remote perjocl as that celebrated 
French-woman, is the sincere and ardent wish of the author of 
this article.” That this wish is ardent we admit, but whether 
it be prudenfor delicate we have some doubt, because we have 
discovered, or think we have reason to suspect, a, very near 
relationship between the wiiter of the article and its object. 
We do not, indeed, conceive that there can be more than one 


human being in the kingdom capable of writing it. 

Mrs. Thicknesse is followed by another public character of 
somewhat more notoriety,—no less a personage than the black¬ 
smith of Gretna-Green, or as he is here termed the “ High 
Priest of Gretna.” Of the account given of this fellow, we 
can only say that it is appropriate to such a character, being 
equally disgusting and indelicate. It serves, how'Sv’r .iisjhe 
opening to a new class of Public Character!,, which, from this 
specimen, the editor seems very w'cll (|Lia!ified to delineate. But 
as in his preface he speaks only ol “ men of rank, men of 
letters, civilians, gownsmen, men of the'sword, and ladies,” we 
would submit to his better judgment whether some of these 
personages might not complain of their company. 

Joel Barlow seems to be written con amore, and his demo¬ 


cratic propensities represented in as decent a manner as the 
present taste ol the public will admit. It is sadly eked out, 
however, with an analysis of “ The Vision of Columbus,” thC 
memory of which he wishes to revive by increasing it to the 
size of an epic, to be entitled “ The Columbiad.” It it should 
appear in a more regular form, it will obtain due attention, hut 
his allowing extracts to be made for this life, is no very favour¬ 
able symptom. 

The Life of Mr, Kcnry Grcaihead is in truth that of his 
life-Boat, and made up of materials very i emote from those ol 
biography. 

Sir James Mackintosh will probably not be verv proud of 
the account given of him, nor thank the industry of (he com¬ 
piler for lengthening it out by a detail of actions and opinions 
which he is probably now willing to forget. His “ Vindicitc 
Gallicae” and the “ Trial of Peltier” have been subpeena'd to 
good purpose. 

The Speaker, Abbot, is a most meagre article; nothing ifi 
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known of his family; but his speeches are brought in without 
mercy. In noticing his promotion to the chair, the Editor 
says: 

“ To the honour of the representative body, the candidates 
for this high and important situation are but jew ; FOR, in addi¬ 
tion to an umblemished character, and a marked reputation for 
talents, much learning, great dignify, uncommon patience, and 
conspicuous impartiality, added to an extraordinary degree of 
research, arc all required.” Is this irony, or does the writer 
really mean that the unfrequency of the above mentioned vir¬ 
tues is to the honour of the representative body ? 

Of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the editor knows nothing 
but ivliat any newspaper can tell, and would have«said nothing, 
had he not recollected that his Grace once published a sermon, 
from which various extracts are given, because " it is not to be 
purchased, and therefore has been seen but by few.” Why a 
sermon which published is not to be purcha$ed^ the reader 
may inquire. 

The remaining cliaracters are, Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Captain Thomas Morris, Captain Charles Morris, t^he chaste 
coinposvr ot songs, Mr. Aaron Burr, who seems to owe his 
promotion to his duel with Hamilton, Rev, Walter Blake Kir- 
w an. SiiiAr Hoine Popham, Mr. George Canning, the Young 
Roscius, Rev. Heniy Bate Dudley, Vice-Admiral Mitchell, 
Maclaine D’Arblay, Sir C. M* Pole, Mr. EUtston, and Aider- 
man Combe. II we could have discovered any thing more in¬ 
teresting than the bcainies we have already selected, we should 
have had no objection to go through this list, but it is time to 
relieve ourselves and our readers. 

Art. XIV. An Inquiry into the Principles^ Dispositions, and 
Habits of the People of England, under their different Sovt^ 
reigns, since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, With various Ob^ 
servations. Historical and Moral, arising jrom the Subject, 
By John Andrews, L , L . D . \%nio. 186 pp. gj. Egerton, 
1806. 

WE took up this volume with the expectation ol finding a 
close and terse view of the principles of government in general, 
of the English government in particular, with the various mo¬ 
difications which it underwent under the different sovereigns, 
and the effect which the whole had produced upon the disposi¬ 
tion, manners, and taste of the people. This wc apprehend is the 
only way in whiclian inquiry of this nature could be conducted 
so avS to answer any very good purpose.—Here, however, wc 
were very much disappointed. Dr. Andrews does indeed, at 
the outset, tell us that the disposition and manners of a nation 
are materially influenced by its government and the personal 
character of its sovereigns. This informatiou, whatever may 
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thought of its necessity in the present instance, is undouht* 
edly correct* But the misfortune is that be has not made the 
proper use of the position, for he has scarcely dwelt at all on 
4he nature and influence of the government itself, but has al- 
ipost entirely confined himself to the invesLigation of the efiects 
of the personal character oi the sovereign. The consequence is 
such as might be expected. In some cases a great deal more is 
attributed to the personal conduct of the prince than it deserves, 
and in others a great deal less $ and the account oi the national 
character at different periods is, lor tl)e most part, exceedingly 
vague, superficial, and impcilect in every respect. Queen 
Jillizabeth, wc ate told, sensible ui the ruinous tendency of the 
irivoloiis exU'avagance of her predecessors, established a sys* 
tem of economy at court, and endeavoured to promote this 
spirit among her subjects. She also encouraged manly sports, 
and theatrical amusements. Under her reign, therelore, tlic 
nation was economical, martial, and fond of plays; and as a 
proof of the two latter observations, wc are reminded tliat the 
archbishop of Canterbury kept a great number of horses 
trained for war, and that Shakspeare flourished. Admitting 
the fact that such was the situatio]i of the nation, without aU 
lowing that this has been proved to be the case in any extraordi^ 
nary degree, either by the instances above-mcntionm,,<)r in any 
other way here stated, still it comes to be inquired how Tliis 
was effected. From the mode of reasoning adopted hy our au¬ 
thor it would appear that he considered it as solely owing to 
the conduct of the sovereign. That the sovereign contrihuted 
to it in some measure may be allowed, but the defect of the 
treatise is that it neglects to notice such other causes as may 
have operated in a more matetial degree. But since so much 
efficacy has in this instance been asciibed to the sovereign, it 
might be expected that the means employed, or some of then) 
at least, would liavc been distinctly stated. I’wo or three of 
tl>rm indeed have been staled, but not distinctly. The Queen, 
It is said for instance, made sumptuary laws to restrain excesses, 
^Vhat were the laws and how did they operate ? Of this wc 
nrc told nothing. Did the author suppose titat the reader was 
to be satisfied with his haie assertion that they operated in the 
way he states ? If he did, his expectations were unrcasf)nable. 

rhe truth is that this general and vague way of speaking, this 
mode of talking without communicating ideas, may for the 
must part be regarded as a proof either that the speaker, with* 
out being sensible of it, does not understand the subject which 
he discusses, or being sensible of it, that he resorts to this vile 
subterfuge to conceal Ins ignorance, instead of taking the trou¬ 
ble to inform htmseli better. In the mean time the reader is 
induced to pursue a will o’ the wisp, which perhaps at ia^t 
leaves him in a quagmire. 
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The influence, or no influence which the author ascribes t o 
the conduct of the sovereigns leads him to dwell more upon 
their character than upon the disposition and manners of the 
people, which is the subject that he proposes to treat. But let 
It nut be thought that, because he dwells upon these characters, 
he therefore illustrates them. Wc have nothing in fact but 
common-place remarks, spun out by repetitions and alterations 
to a length which is at least very unnecessary, and put together 
in such a manner as to convey no clear and precise idea to the 
reader. However, as a great deal is said about Elizabeth with 
the intention to prove that she had very much influence upon 
the people, so a great deal is said about her successor, to shew 
that he had none at all. The proof is that the-*King's son, 
Henry, was very unlike his father, and the reasoning upon this 
reign altogdher,' is, that as the king had no influence upon the 
manners of the people, they continued the same as they were 
under the former reign. Without either admitting or denying 
the fact, we must say that the logic is bad in both instances, 
for the character of a prince may have some influence upon the 
people, though his son should be unlike him, and the manners 
of a nation may vary under dUfcrent reigns though the prince 
should have no influence at all. 

Theawbor notices the influence of puritanical principles 
undn ffie reigns of Charles the First, Cromwell, and Charles 
the Second, without, however, investigating the origin of these 
principles, or giving any precise view of the manner in which 
they operated. Besides, he occasionally falls into the common 
error of confounding cause and eflect. When he speaks of the 
manners of Cromwell's court, he seems to forget that instead of 
influencing, they wei|b rather influenced by the manners of the 
times. Instead of forming the manners of his countrymeni 
they formed his. This is so notorious in the case of Cromwell 
that it is singular how it could escape any person’s notice. He 
places a great deal of merit to the account of Cromwell which 
certainly he did not deserve. The protector he observes 
avoided all pomp and ostentation, and his court was simple 
without any pedantry of state, as he calls it. He means, per¬ 
haps, that Cromwell’s court was not distinguished for those 
gayer ceremonious frivolities for which courts are generally 
remarkable. This is true, and it was the effect of the dis- 
position of the nation at the time. But in compliance with the 
manners of the times, it is certain that the court was sufficiently 
distinguished for an ostentatious display of superior piety and 
austerity, and such '* state pedantry,” to use the words of the 
author. This was the sort of ostentation that answered Crom- 
well’s purpose, a mode of conduct which neither originated in 
him nor was encouraged by him, but wliich he practised merely 
VoL. I. Y 
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because it was forced upon him by the prevailing temper of the 
people. 

From the reign of Charles the Second, the author dates thfe 
commencement of that profligacy whiclj has continued ever 
since. As this arose from the example of the prince, it would 
appear that had it not been for this profligate reign wc should 
have been puritans to this day. Without vouching for the ac¬ 
curacy of tliis reasoning, it must be admitted that the manners of 
the prince had considerable influence on the court, and those 
who were connected with it; but the full tide of corruption, in 
the opinion of our author, began to flow in upon us after the 
reduction of the power of Prance under the reign of Queen 
Anne. If this be the effect of reducing the power of France, 
our present policy is none of the best, though it must be al¬ 
lowed the danger in this respect is not very imminent. The 
subsequent part of the volume is employed in giving a detail of 
the corruptions that have arisen from the introduction of foreign 
manners, from the increase of our wealth, and the latitude al¬ 
lowed in public amusements.—All this is mere common place 
declamation. He takes things for granted without reasoning 
or examination, and even wheie he is correct as to facts he ac¬ 
counts for them, when he attempts such a thing at all, either in 
a way that is totally wrong, or upon grounds tfiat anejbut partly 
right. He observes for instance, with great truth, that vViffie is 
more prevalent in a free state than in a despotic one. But why i* 
The only reason given is that virtue is more necessary to the 
preservation of a free government. This again is true, but does 
the author mean to rest here, and maintain that the people in a 
free government are virtuous solely because virtue is necessary 
to the preservation of the government? We arc afiaid that this 
motive, good as it is, would have very little influence on the 
mass of the people, supposing it to stand alone. To do the 
author justice, however, he hints at one cause why the people 
in free states are less vicious than under despotic governments, 
which comes much nearer the point. The bad examples of 
leading men have not so much influence in the one case as in 
the other, this is certainly correct, though it still leaves very 
much to be done before any thing like a perfect view could be 
given of the subject. Another topic which occupies the atten¬ 
tion of the author, is the corruption, of manners among the Ita¬ 
lians. This is said to originate in a passion for effeminate di¬ 
versions. But is not this passion itself a corruption which, as 
well as other corruptions, must be accounted for in some other 
wav ? This, however, seems never to have entered into his 
imagination. He takes things as he finds them at the surface, 
and never dreams that there is occasion to search farther.; Effe¬ 
minate diversiops may be the cause of corrupted manners, or 
corrupted manneis may be the cause of effeminate diversions. 
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This to be sure is moving in a circle like a mill-horse* but, as 
Falstaff says, “ all’s one for that.” In accounting for the free¬ 
dom ol Britain, the author is a little more fortunate, though 
not entirely correct. The virtues of Britons are the cause of 
their freedom. He might as well, perhaps better, have said 
that their freedom is the cause of many of their virtues, though 
Undoubtedly there is an action and re-action. With his own 
statement of the matter, however, he rests satisfied, and seeks 
not to pry any deeper. 

The dangers of wealth and refinement he paints in dismal 
colours, and suggests notable means for guarding against their 
effects. But why does he not lay the axe to the root of the tree 
at once, and propose that we should return to virtuous poveily 
and barbarjty. His position, however, he thinks sufficiently 
piuvcd by the old argument, that many nations have risen when 
they were poor and barbarous, and fallen when they were rich 
and refined, from which, he thinks, the clear deduction is, that 
riches and refinement were the cause of their fall. He might 
illustrate his argument in this manner: Suppose a person with 
n fine new coat should happen to stumble while w'alking on 
Wcstminstcr-bridge, and suppose another person with a coarse 
old one should walk there without happening to stumble; 
- wh y tlif -sAince the man with the fine coal stumbles, and he with 
the old one does not, the fine coat, and nothing else, must be 
the cause of the stumbling, quod eiat de.monslra>{aum. 

In shoM this w'oik is merely a detail of ordinary and com¬ 
mon place remarks on‘the subject of which it treats. Wc ex¬ 
pected a philosophical treatise distinguished for enlightened 
reasoning upon solid principles, but the severity of our disap¬ 
pointment ought not to hinder us from doing the author the 
justice to say. that amidst a great collection of rubbish, an use¬ 
ful observation does now and then occur. 
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HISTORY, &C. 

Art. 16. Picture of Edinburgh j containing a history and drscription 
of the city, with a ■particular account of every reniarkablr ohjtct w, 
or ciitabtishment connected with, the Scottish metropolis. By J. 
Stark, 18 ;hw. Constable, Edinburgh. Murray, London. 
This woik commences with a brief history of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, and then gives an account of its most remarkable buildings, 
its eiiaritable institulions, its courts of law, its government, semi¬ 
naries, &c. Sec. The univerhity, and tUe plan of education there, 
with other things connected with it, are not examined with that mi¬ 
nuteness which they deserved. But upon the whole thi.s is as com¬ 
plete as atiy oihei work of the kind, and may certainly be of some 
use ill its way. 
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POLITICS. 

Art. 17. ^ Li tter^ adtlrrssed to the Rigtit Uonovrahle Lord tlenr^ 
Fftty, uhrmn tke gr/tcral hmdenaf of the prindpks of his great 
Predinsaor^s fmmial axlminhtratii>}ff are freetif and flainiii rxa* 
muted; ixincing their baneful and ruinous effects upan the public 
spirit the ptople^ and pointing oat the injuatke, the mpolic^t and 
cm? the danp^cr of continuing to allow these principles to wfiaence 
the financial measures of governnwnt, Sro. 44fi;’. Is, Jordan 8c 
Maxwell. 

The design of this letter is to expose the fallacy of tlie principle 
of taxation adopted by Mr. Pitt in imposing the income tax^ with 
the mischievous effects that have resulted from his attachment to the 
monied interest, which has by his means acquired a most undue 
proportion of intlncnce in the state. A tax upon income the author 
considers as unjust and partial, because the yearly incocne is not a 
proper lest of the value of properly. This appears to be sound rea* 
soning> although proposed in a stile which is rather peculiar. The 
abthor writes as if be were in a passion, and deals out his curses' 
with unsparing profusion. His soul dies within bim» he even 
feels it die, when he sees the brokers and gamblers of the Stock- 
exchange, &c. blasting the legislative atmosphere with the pesti¬ 
lential exhalations of their foul and sordid votes.” He is no less 
indignant at tlic continuance of the slave trade, and “ expresses a 
public horror at tlie blood-boltered" unfortunate souls^whom the 
remorselessness of the advocates of man-dealing have senfTotfieir 
account. He therefore exhorts the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give the combined levers of government the power of removing (he 
■weight from its virtuous feeling, its moral action, and its deserved- 
Ticss. It is the most accursed of all accursed trades ; and he wishes 
♦bat those who pursue it may be “ rived with heaven’s avenging 
lightenings.” But the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought not, he 
tliinks, to descend to petty questions of finance. These he ought 
to leave to his clerks, or any other set of men who may choose to 
take the business off his hands. TTie calculating spirit of Neckar 
he supposetj to have been the rgin ut Prance. Yet fiaance is a sub¬ 
ject of some importance in this country, and if abuses have taken 
place in this department, it seems noi U) be the less worthy of at¬ 
tention. But like a great many who w'rite with this sort ot fury, 
the author appears at times to forget himself, and the subject on 
which he is writing. He has been unfortunately *^0 attentive to tlw 
sublimity of his style, that he has often left his meaning in the dark, 
if lie had any. Jt may therefore fairly be doubted whether the 
Chancellor of the iilxcheqner or the nation can bemnch bcadited by 
his advice. 

ATtt. 18 . Oh'.rrxations on the Character and pre^rnt Slate of the 
Militaiif Force of Great Brilaiu, pp. IJo, 3*. GJ. Hatchard, 
ISOC. 

This pamplilet contains a pretty judicious collection of tlis ob* 
servafiont which have lately been made by different authors with 
respect to our military force. The author also intersperses some 
tiiouglits of bis own i and is particularly happy in hts strictures on 
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the I’arish the folly of which he exposes very poIntedHy. He 
» not so correct in some of his other obsen*atton8> and ind^ does 
not appear to comprehend sufficiently the scope of the authors from 
whom be borrows. His ideas in regard to the foundations of iuili» 
tary discipline are peculiarly vague, and sometimes absurd. Among 
other erroneous notions he confounds arbitrary with efficient au¬ 
thority, and seems to think that military discipline cannot be strictly 
maintained unless a discretionary power of rewarding and punishing 
be vested in the officers. These very false ideas with regard to mt« 
litary discipline, which are unfortunately loo prevalent, are tlie great 
cause of the bad state of discipline and other unhappy circumatancet 
which are too frequently met with in the British service. 

Aiir. 19 - ^ letter to Mr,Cubbett on his Opinions^respeefing the 

Sfave Tr^d(\ Thomas Clark, Pfvbtndary of ijcre^ 

ford, p/). 11*2. os, llfitchard, 180 (i, 

The subject of the Slave Trade has beeji so much agitated of late, 
that little new can be expected on it. It has been examined in every 
point of view, and the injustice as well as the impolicy of it clearly 
exposed. But since the weight of the argument is completely on 
one .side, it .seems at iirst rather surprising that no greater progress 
has been made towards the abolition of this tiade. The reasons 
may be, fiist, the great parliamentary influence of those who are 
cither directly or indirectly concerned in this traffic, which renders 
rtfidahle in the eyes of the minister of the day; secondly, 
the hatred of innovation engendered or fostered by the French revo¬ 
lution in the minds of many, who, in their apprehensions of a 
change for the worse, have formed the wise resolution of tesisting 
every sort of change, however called for by the most obvious consi¬ 
derations of justice and expediency ; thirdly, the fear of acting un¬ 
justly towards those who have employed their capital in a particular 
way, upon the faith that this trade was to continue, and cannot 
withdraw it again wdthout great loss; fourthly, the apprehension 
that when the trade should be given up by Great Britain, it would 
instantly he. seized upon by other nations. Such a)nsiderations 
chiefly, and others perhaps, induce some to shut their eyes to the 
reasoning of the abolitionists, and prevail upon a great number who 
are resolved never to do right lest they should happen to do wrong, 
to take no part at all in the question. But there is no excuse what¬ 
ever for despair, for the strength ot reason must, in the nature of 
things, ultimately prevail; and it will prevail the sooner, the more it 
is pressed on the attention of mankind. In this view tlie coiibtant 
agitation of the question of the Slave Trade is of importance. In 
shewing the injustice of this traffic, Mr. Clark contends that all the 
nations of the earth, however diversified in culture and colour, are 
possessed of one common nature^ and therefore naturally have equal 
^rights This position to be sure has been controverted, but die au* 
thor does well in dwelling upon it but shortly. He then lays it 
down that the only foundation for the authority which is delegated 
to one man over another, is the preservation of society by preventing 
injustice of every kind; but for this end it is not necessary that ono 
man should be the slave of another, therefore slavery is unjust. 
This seems to be the amount of his position, though he has exprea** 

8 
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9ed it fiomewhat di/icrently. Under this bead he answerSj with nd 
less perspicuity than success, some arguments in favour of slavery, 
drawn from a misapplication of Scripture. The advocates of the 
trade affirm that our Saviour did not oppose ihe institution of 
slavery which prevailed in bis time: but they forget that the object 
of his mission was not to form governments for mankind, a thing 
which he expressly disavowed in saying that his kingdom was not of^ 
this world. When they say that slavery was permitted by the Mo¬ 
saic law, and that the negroes are consigned to perpetual punish¬ 
ment as the descendants of Cain or Cham , whether this be true or 
not, they forget that we are Christians and not Jews, Mr. Clark 
then contends that war cannot confer the right of making slaves. 
The only justifiable ground of war is self-defence, in the same man¬ 
ner as it is the only jnstiliable ground upon which one individual can 
kill another. Now the very act of taking men pi isoueiH? shews that 
there w^as no necessity for killing them, and, after they are pri.soners, 
self-defence can never require any thing more than a sure, but easy 
confinement of their persons. It never can authorize slavery. I'he 
author afterwards proceeds to expose the I'rivfJous pretences ott 
which the advocates for slavery endeavour to apologize for the trade, 
Negroes, they say, are in a better situation than Engli‘:h peasants, 
and the interefits of the masters will always induce them to treat 
them W'cll. The first is an ashcrtlon, that in the nature of things 
cannot be believed, and with regard to tlie second, seW-in f^re at is 
not always politic, which is proved by a reference to Lord ScafdWi’s 
letters from Barbadoes, which the author publishes in the appendix. 
A great part of the pamphlet is occupied in reflections on the opinions 
and writings of Mr, Cobbet, which have liltJc or nothing to do with 
the subject. But as far as the author’s arguments go, they are i»*r- 
tainly just and well urged. In the appendix there is a kind of exa¬ 
mination of one or tw'o of the publications on the side of slavery, .md 
Ihe futility and absurdity of their statements and opinions are clearly 
enough exposed. 

Art. 20. The 'Tme Origiif of the Prt'senl U'ar hefxvecn Vranre and 
England; with Observations on the Expedicnaf and Athnnta^cs of 
an Immediate Peace, 8 rw. pp. 51, Second Ediiitau Halle, 180,>i 
Jordan & Maxwell, Isundon, Price U*. Gd. 

This pamphlet is an invective against the present w^ar; argumen¬ 
tative, however, rather than declamatory ^ and grave rather than 
passionate. It endeavours to prove that the Engli-^h ministers were 
the aggressors. But the chief argument used is rather defective. It 
was very much against the interest of France, the author says, to 
engage in this war. But if this reason be good, the same conclusion 
we think, will do for England ; for certainly neither was it agreeable 
to her interest to engage in the present war; thus neitlier party was 
the aggressor. The peace of Amiens, he says, let! the English mi¬ 
nisters in a very disagreeable situation, and they wanted to get out 
of it. This is not altogether from the purpose. But we are de¬ 
ceived if the French government was quite so much at ease after that 
peace as our author represents ; neither are we quite sine that they 
were governed by \'erv enlightened views of their own, or of France’s 
interest i that ceri^tiq motives of blind ambition, and of equally blind 
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itsentment did not mingle considerably in their resolves. We see no 
more reason, in short, for believing that the rulers of France are now 
governed by clear and just regards to the interests of France, than 
the rulers of England to her interests \ and though the pretexts held 
out by the English ministers for plunging into the war may, as this 
author shews, be somewhat liable to criticism, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that they should have the whole blame of the war. 

We agree with this author that wc can do little direct injury to 
France by continuing the war. But we do not agree with him in 
the extent to which he thinks France may injure us. The dangers 
by which our colonies, either in the East or West Indies are threat¬ 
ened, are not such as France can have any direct influence in creating; 
and as for Ireland, of which he thinks France may h|ve great hopes 
to obtain possession, tliis, we believe is nearly as secure as any other 
part of tbe^mpire; for even this author thinks that Great Britain is 
itself impregnable, and that an attack on it could only be productive 
of loss and disgrace. That the waste and disturbance of a war like 
the present is however of unspeakable detriment to Great Britain 
we I'lilly agree with him > and the only consolation which attends it 
is that France is in the mean time subjected to equal disadvantages ; 
a state of things in which we further agree with him that peace is 
the interest of both parties. We add, that we know not of which it 
is must the interest. 

The War /!s 7i Is, and the JVaras it Should lie: An AJ* 
drns to the United Adminiairatwn, urging the Nof a New 
Spcciea of ITatfare, and a New Bash for a Treat of Peace. Bif 
A True Englishman. Svu. ia. 6 rf. London ^ Jordan 

& Maxwell. t 

The author of this pamphlet w'C should suppose to be a true de¬ 
scendant of the renowned Captain Bobadil. He cariies on his war 
upon paper with astonishing facility. He begins with a description 
of the hostility manifested by France to our commerce; and he then 
says that we ought to proceed with exterminating vengeance against 
hers. We should blockade every port from the Ems to Venice; 
(should we not cut up the rock of Malu too ?) we should attack all 
the foreign possessions of France, Spain, Holland, &c.; we slmuld 
not permit a neutral vessel carrying an article of French goods to ap¬ 
pear upon the sea; and such is the new species of warfare we should 
carry on with Bonaparte. 

The author proposes several great colonial revolutions and changes 
which should be made by Great Britain to counterbalance the 
changes in the state of the European kingdoms made by France; and 
then he proposes that a peace snould be negociated upon the princi¬ 
ple that these changes be permanent, and that freedom of commerce 
be established between France and Great Britain. 

THEOLOGY. 

Art. 22. Tivehe Sermons on importanr Subjects^ acldfrssed chiefly 
to the Mifldle and Lower Claam of Societif, 810. ’ Cadell and 
Davies. 6's. 18(>5. 

In these sermons, ihe anonymous writer proftsses to linve united 
case with dignity, to have familiarized the tenns of riicioric, and 
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tt>ha%Y convejred truths the most sublime, ind seutiments the most 
iaipressive in a fluent, unafJected style, and in a language which 
the poor and illiterate may readily comprehend* For this purpose 
he has availed himself of the works of some of the most justly ce« 
lebrated pulpit orators of the present age: and in several instances 
has given such ample and literal quotations from them, as to leave 
him no claim whatever to the title of an original composer. 

Such is his modest account from which, on a perusal of tbesesermons, 
we see no reason to dissent. Tiiey deserve, in a higher degree than 
most sermons, the title of popular; they convey the most important 
truths in the most intelligible language ? and if the preacher was so 
much obliged to his predecessors as be avows, be has at least shewn 
very much judgment in selecting and adapting his matter. We 
prefer, but not with exclusive preference, the third, sixth, and 
' tenth of these sermons, as particularly excellent, and appropriate to 
the times, and to the level of those classes of society for which the 
whole was compiled. 

Abt. 23 . Parochial Discourses for the Information of the Common 
People^ upon the Adxent of Christy nnd other events relatixc to his 
fnis 6 ion and charaeUr, To which are added two A.ssizt Sermons^ 
Btf W. H‘ Revnell, M, a. Minister of llonirhareh in Essex. 
Hro. 5 s. Cadfill and Davies. 180 . 0 . 

These discourses are more historical than the preceding, but not 
less popular or instructive. Ihe ignorance of the lowctN^slayg^, 
and of many who rank above them, respecting the gmnd foninlations 
of religious belief, is so much greater than is usually appralicnded, 
that we cannot but approve eveiy attempt tobiing them into a regu¬ 
lar train of thinking on such subjects, and especially on the person 
end mission of our Saviour. Mr. Reynell appears to have succeeded 
in giving regularity and consistency to the historical facts, aiul his 
application of them to the understandings and coiittcipures of his 
hearers is no less to be commended. Although, as he acknowledges, 
a fine style was not his immediate object, yet we see no materi.il 
reason for objection on this score, and it would certainly much faci* 
litate the valuable purposes of preaching, if the clergy would en¬ 
deavour to be understood by their hearers, before they sought to be 
applauded by the critics. 

Art, 24 . Sermons on the Existence of ihe Deity, the Immorfalify of 
the Soul, the Authenticity of the Hiblv \ nnd other important Snh-- 
jeets. By the liex. John Adams, A. M. Master of the Academy 
at Putney, and Author of sttcral much approved historical publka-* 
turns 870. 6 d, Longman and Co. ISOo. 

** The following Sermon.s will be very useful as a Family Book ; 
particularly where there are young people.’*—It may very natu¬ 
rally be remarked, that nothing new can be said on such subjects. 
True. Rut as the classical and historical productions of the author 
have fallen into the hands of, at least, one hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand persoiis, many will be induced to read the Sermons, bepause 
they were pleased with his other literary productions.” 

Such is the author's opinion, and bis hopes. Far be it from ns to 
di-'torb a complacency which regards a performance of much utility, 

i:onq)rebensive iu its stvle, and strengthened by useful bints and 
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gleanings from the most eminent writers on the eridencn of Christio 
anity, Althongh there may be nothing new in these discourieif 
there is yet much that ought to be oAen repeated, and exhibited in 
such various forms as the various talents of writers may afford. 
The more learned reader will find his mind agrei^bly refreshed by the 
essetice of many valuable disquisitions reduced to the bulk of popu* 
lar discourses, and young persons may perhaps be induced to pusfa 
their inquiries farther than the present plan admitted. 

MEDICINE. 

Art. 25, Vacchift Vindiciag nr Vindkaiion of the Cnfw^pocl, con^ 
iaintn^ a refutation qf' the cans ami reasonings on the same in Dr, 
liou'hj/s late eitruordhiarif pamphlet against VtjfcinatioH, iJy 
Boiu'.kt John Thornton, 3i. D^pp. 48. is. 6J. Symoods. 
This patnphlet is the first of a series of letters tn which Dr. 
Thorncon undertakes to shew that the cases which have been stated 
in opposition to the salutary effects of the cow-poE, have originated 
in misrepresentation. Tracts of this sort are occasionally very useful 
as they serve to remove the prejudices which are industriously circu* 
lated aguiust a discovery fraught with such inestimable benefits to 
the human race, 

Art. 26'. A liepip to the Anti^Vaevinkts. Bp James Moohe, 
Member of the liopal College qf’ Burgeons, London^ 25. pp, 70 . 

This is a very excellent pamphlet, and must carry conviction to 
the mind of every unprejudiced person, and even those who are not 
very deeply prejudiced, 

* POETRV, 

Art. 27. Original Sonnets and other small Poc;ns. Bp Ann 4 
Maria S MALLPIECE, pp, 182, 5ff. Johnson, 1805. 

Mrs. Anna Maria Smallpiece is one of those devotees of the sen* 
timental muse who have a ready effusion of sensibility for-every 
occasion. She weeps over a rose, sighs over o lily, bewails the treat 
in St. PauVs Church-yard^ aud is particularly pathetic on a penU 
winkle. She apostrophises a tear, breathes the language of tender¬ 
ness in the character of a robin j and having be*wepc not only mao 
and beast, but even woods, bills, valleys and rivers, and even thft 
sun, nK>on, aud stars, drops a tear of sensibility over dear sensibi¬ 
lity itself! The pieces of poetry which form the vehicle of these 
streams of tenderness are generally the sort of things called sonnets^ 
and do not e^ccced twelve or fourteen lines: some however extend 
considerably beyond this size. Tlie verse is in general tolerably 
smooth, f:n(l much more correct than the grammar, which our 
authoress seems to sacrifice without scruple to her rhyme. Suefc 
glaring errors in grammar as the following we should scarcely expect 
to meet with from any person who ventured to appear in print; 

So some poor feather'd songster of the grove. 

In the close cage his native woods bewaUp 
So monnis his loss of liberty and love. 

While man, regardless, listens Co the tale. 

In another place the tells us of a wosnau-^ 
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** Whose arms cbsp an infant^ by others forsaken. 

And who now from her bosom his sweet food is taken^ 

While she lists to the high dashing tide." 

Surely some friend might have been procured to mend the gram* 
mar, and save the authoress from the ridicule of such ignorance. 

But although writing grammar is not among her accomplishments, 
she nevertheless decks her lines with many fine expressions ; so very 
fine indeed that our penetration is too obtuse to discover even what 
they are intended to signify. She is very fond of talking of her 
too aensate heart, and of other people's " too atwau/c souls." She 
speaks of a '' gentle heart” imparting a zest sublitifc to 9cene.s 
and tells an afflicted person that some blessing may come wliich will 
“ soften the loas you repine,^' She cautions herself not to o’er 
otlier’s mirth a chilling damp impart she compares a rock to one 

-—— “ whose cheeks ne’er dew'd with tender tears, 

** For others* sorrows"— 
and in ecstacy exclaims 

How sweet, how soft, will sympathy expand 
The Souls united at her sacred shrine!" 

After many sagacious conjectures as to the meaning of a tear,’* 
she exclaims ; 

“ Or are the chords of sympathy so strung. 

That pain rexdbraits where fond pleasures hung?" 

She displays a particular partiality for the contraction 
beneath, and for such abbreviations as t’ entwine : but it is not fr»r 
us to recount all the varieties which the reader will meet with in 
these poems. ^ 

Mrs. Anna Maria Smallpiece will, however, no doubt comfort 
heiself for these observations by reflecting that we can assuredly 
have no poetical taste nor sensibility. If the poems befi^re us 
display any of these qualities, wcare happy to own ourselves devoid 
of them. Her poetry we have already examined; and as to her 
sensibility, to borrow one of her own elegant couplets, we would 
on this occasion willingly 

Change dove cy’d sensibility 
For iron fronted apathy !*' 

Atit, 28, Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By the licr, James 
Nicol, 2 roh. jooheap. IOj. Edinburgh, AJundt/l 4" Son; 
London, l.ongman Sf L'o, 1805. 

These verses are in general smooth and correct, and in some of 
the poems the manners of the Scottish peasantry are justly enough 
de.scribed. In the Address to Poverty" the following stanzas are 
certainly highly descriptive: 

** I see thee, shiverin, wrinklet, auld, 

Cour owre a spunk that dies wi' cauld, 

Thy claise a* patch’d, a hunder-fauld ^ 

Yet thro* the clouts 
Thy knees an’ elbows, Inokin bauld, 

1 he storm salutes!” 

** But tho’ nor souple thou, nor strang, 
l‘hy empire stretches wide an’ lang j 
An’ whan Vice leads a birkie wrang. 
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' Strdugbt to dispatch binij 
Preserve us! what a horrid spang 
Thou maks to catch him ! 

'' Sad, in thy black an’ baggart train, 

March dwinin Grief, an* gnawin Pain, 

Pale Hunger, worn to skin an* bane^ 

An' restless Care, 

An Labour, striven hard, in vain> 

To ’scape thy snaie.” 

1’he poem called The Daft Days/* and that in which the author 
applies for un augmentation of stipend, also contain several passages 
of considerable merit. But, notwithstanding this, the author can 
never have a just claim to extensive or permanent Veputation as a 
poet. Tltp few beauties which occasionally api)ear, are much more 
than counterbalanced by the great quantity of commoa*place or 
faulty matter which is found in every part of the work. The des¬ 
criptions are for the most part heavy, defective, and without point j 
and the poet, anxious to extend his poems to what he no doubt con¬ 
sidered a reasonable length, has unfortunately often forgotten that 
he had exhausted himself, if not his subject, and that the reader 
could never follow him the whole way without an extraordinary ex¬ 
ertion of patience. This injudicious desire to spin out when the au¬ 
thor's object should have been to concentrate, has been the ruin of 
namy a tolerable poet. It would be needless here to point out any 
instances of the error to which we have adverted. They will be 
found in almost every page of the work. We have no doubt, liow- 
<'ver, that with labour and perseverance proi^erly directed, Mr. Nicol 
might in time be able io produce something well worthy of the pub¬ 
lic attention. 

Aut, Qp, T/it‘SpfiuJum: Tn adJrrsscd to the Author cff 

the Vursiiifs of Liteiaturv, By \V. A. B. 06, *2a'. Oa, 

Tcgg, 

The pages before ns contain only the first of these dialogues, the 
author being probably of opinion that it was unjust to deprive the 
public of so much entertainment until both could be finished. The 
author gives very broad hints that lie intends to be witty, very 
moral, very satirical, and to do something very notable with the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature. Kxcept however from these 
intimations, which will be found in a sort of preface, we are obliged 
ruefully to confess that, after a careful perusal, we are unable to 
comprehend the intention or meaning of a single page of the per¬ 
formance. I'herc IS indeed a considerable series of Hues in ditferent 
sorts of motre, and in general, nlthongb not always, a kind of 
grammatical construction preserved among the words; but farther 
than this we cannot pretend to give any account of the performance. 
Whether the author intends to compliment or burlesque the author 
of the Pursuits of Literature ; w'hetlier he really has a latent mean- 
iog in what be say-s, or whether he has amused hitnscU by stringing 
together sentences to which no meaning can be attached, are ques¬ 
tion? which we own ourselves wholly unable to solve. The notes 
Jike the text seem lu aim 41 a meaning, but to us the inlerpretatiun 
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tliereof is denied. When the euthor pidilishes the other dialogue, 
we beg that be will be kind enough to let us a little into the secret. 

KOVELS. 

Ari*. 30. The mystermis Free-booter, or the days of good Queen 
Bess, A romance^ bu Francis Latiiom. Avols.l2mo» Lane 
&Co, 1806\ 1 /. 

From the title-page of this work we find that Mr. Lathom has 
been a very industrious workman in the novel and romance manu¬ 
factory, and whatever may be said of the quality of his work, no 
one can complain of the smallness of its quantity. Mr. Lathom 
shews bis taste for this kind of writing by his predilection for the 
mysterious and surprising, which appears even in the titles of bis 
numerous publitations. His Men and Manners’* arc apt to excite 
Astonishment” and his “ Impenetrable Secret*’ is as great a 
•* Mystery” as the Mysterious Freebooter." In the present in¬ 
stance, and we believe in others, Mr. Lathom has displayed a great 
deal of prudence in writing in a manner that requires very little 
previous knowledge and thought) for the acquisition of knowledge 
IS troublesome, and thinking a mere waste of time. He very wisely 
therefore proceeds as usual.—A mysterious" child is found by 

Baron de Mowbray, who had been appointed by Queen Elizabeth 
Warden of the borders, with a view to check the inroads of tlie 
** Mysterious Freebooter.” Hie child having been brought up in 
the Baron’s castle falls in love with his daughter, and she with 
as usual. The baron is enraged at this as usual, and the usual dif¬ 
ficulties are the consequenre. At last the Mysterious Freebooter” 
is discovered to be an English nobleman, and the father of the youth 
who at last is in high favour at court, and < very happy with the 
baron’s daughter as usual. To embellish all this we have strange 
distortions of historical and tr.aditionary stories, which must be 
highly amusing to those who are acquainted with the stories them¬ 
selves. Now is not this much better than if the author had given 
jhimself more trouble about the matter. As it is, he has no doubt 
been enabled to run on smoothly without stopping liis pen ; and his 
feaders may likewise follow him as smoothly without danger or 
^tumbling against any thing to entertain or instruct. We would re¬ 
commend it to him, merely as a trial of the expertness which ho 
mast have acquired from long practice, to write his next romance 
sta;/s prde ht u/to.'* This would be something to boast of, and he 
tnight boldly defy any other to equal him in merit of this kind ! 
Art. 31, Fixonio ; ov the Hour of lictribution. By a Fou/ig l^ady, 

4 vols. l2mo. i6s, L.ine &: Co. 

Vivonio is a novel of some rae^'it in its kind. The style is much 
better than what we usually meet with, and the occurrences more 
interesting. Here at least we can say that nature is not outraged, 
'$nd that the book may be perused with pleasure. 

MiaCELLAKTE.S, 

Art. 32. Pn^fscrlpi to il/r. Sta^arf's short Sfufement of facts relative 
to the ekvtion of Ft qfessor Leslie; xvifh an appendix, consisting 
chi^y of extracts from tie records of the unixersity, and from those 
of the city of Edinburgh, Sro. /)/?. 48, 1 .t. Edinburgh, IHOti, 

Creech & Constable. London, Cadell & Davies. 

We are exticfuely happy that the rule which wc have laid d$wn 
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to ourscivesj of abstaining from any notice of what is local and 
personal in this controversy^ exempts us from the doty of criticising 
tills postscript. Its sole intention the author says^ is " to defetid 
himself from the charge of 7 }mreprvs€nthig favtsy the only contrcH 
versial point which he will ever condescend to argue with his reve* 
rend critics, till the fulfilment of certain conditions, which are not 
likely very soon to be complied with. In one of the eatractSy 
however, here made from the records of the university, there is « 
motion with a preamble by Dr. Gregory, in consequence of ceitaia 
circumstances which followed the celebrated letter of the Senatua 
Acadcinicus to the Presbytery 5 and in this preamble tjiere is a pas*^ 
sage so full of wisdom, that we cannot forbear quoting it, and from 
expressing an earnest wish that the two parties bad been more under 
the influence of similar sentiments. He apprehended that somer 
imperfect copy of the minute of the university/’ (including and re-« 
specting this letter) would soon appear in the newspapers, and 
probably be made the subject of very improper commentaries by 
malicious and profligate men, who would be glad to represent every 
thing in the manner most unfavourable both to the Presbytery and 
to the university ; he trusted all bis colleagues would agree with 
him in thinking that no consideration should ever induce the Senatus 
Acadcmicus to engage in any altercation with the reverend Presby¬ 
tery, which could not fail to be diHguiccful ta themstivcs, and injn-- 
riuus to the //i/mwf of sciaict^ of virtuCy and of rtligion*’ HuW 
certainly^this empbatical prediction must be verified, was not very 
dtfiicuU to foresee ; and though the Senatus Academicus, as a body, 
have nut engaged in this altercation, yet those individuals belonging 
to it who have thus engaged, have so identified themselves with that 
body, that the public ^ave hardly distinguished between the two, 

Aut. letter to the Author of tie Examination of Professor 
Stfuarfs short Sfatiment of facts; with an appendix, By JoiiH 
Pj.avi aiu, a. M. Professor of Natural Philosophi/in the Uni-^ 
xersitif of tldinburghi 8i>o, pp, 117- Edinharghy IhOG, Creech 8r 
Coiibiable. London^ Cadcll & Davies. 

Among the other pernicious effects which the violent passions 
excited by the French revolution have produced in this country, one, 
we are persuaded, is the introduction of a new stile of violence and 
grossness into all nur controversies. That care, even In the ex¬ 
pression of (lie warmest resentments, to keep at the greatest possi^ 
ble distance from the coarse language of a rude period, a care which 
some years ago was so indispensable, to entitle a writer to the least 
attention from the public, has for some time in a great measure dis¬ 
appeared. This is a fact which a pretty extensive and minute obser¬ 
vation enables us to state with considerable confidence i and of (his, 
as well as of several other species of bad taste, which have become 
too prevalent, wc think Edmund Burke is the great aotbor« The 
reason which exempted us from the task of giving a particular ac¬ 
count of Mr. Stewart's postscript requires a similar conduct on the 
present occasion. With the interpretation of Mr. Leslie's note the 
author has not thought proper to Intcrfei'e ; and has confined him* 
self almost entirely to the particulars of a local and personal nature. 
As a controversial pamphlet this is truly a masterly performance, lo 
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(he science both of defence and attbck, the author shews himself 
trtily accomplished: and we have only to wish that his ingenuity 
and eloquence had been bestowed on a better subject. Considering 
the virulence which appears in this panipblet, as well as in those of 
Mr. Stewart, we were rather auniscd with the author's complaint? 
of the coarse and abusive language of his antagonists ; as if he 
wanted the monopoly of that commodity for liimself and his coad¬ 
jutors, and thought that none but his own party were entitled to 
be intemperate in this controversy. We can assure both parties, 
and we do it with uiiatFected concern, tlial they are succeeding fast 
in persuading those " at a iHsitnar fhmi the iH'ctu'of tfa dispute,** 
for whom they seem to have a particular respect, that they are both 
mostegreglously in the wrong; and have, in this most unfortunate 
business, beentvery little guided by that wisdom whirli the world 
expects from them, They have increased tlicir celebrity j but it ii 
a celebrity on which they have no occasion to congratufatc them¬ 
selves. In the first movements there was possibly something to 
praise and something to blame on both sides; but in the violent 
passions to which they have given way in the sequel, there is room 
for nothing but pure disapprobation. 

We cannot help observing that the professors who defend Mr. 
Leslie's note shew a peculiar eagerness to u*ic the name of the late 
principal Robertson in this c<iiiirf*vcrsy, as it he would have been 
altogether on (heir side. Rut we are not pcifectly sure of that. 
We are not perfectly sure, if principal Robertson had be^ri alive, 
that those professors would have ventuied to drtend Mr. I^sTTe^s 
note. The opposition of principal Robertson to candidates for pro¬ 
fessorships, whose religious principles weie in any degree suspicions, 
was signalized on several memorable occnslvns, where men of ibe 
most splendid talents were iu que.'>tion ; and It is wc^ll known ih.il 
the irieconcileable enmity of some of them was the reward which 
he earned. Principal Robertson would certainly not have refused to 
Mr. Leslie the privileges of explaining bis note in any manner he 
might chuse, but we believe that he would have required a more 
satisfactory explanalion than any which that gentloiuan has yet 
given ; and we believe another thing, that had principal Robertson 
been in ibe chair of the Senatus Acadi^micus, siirh a letter as that 
from this body to the Presbytery would never iia\c been written* 
The good taste and prudence of that eminent iiian would have di¬ 
rected the weight of his eifcctual rebuke against the levity of any 
individual who should have propu'>cd it. 

Art. 34. An Esnmi/tation of the Letter uddres^icd to Erineipal 7//V/, 
on the Case of Mr. Uslfe, in a Letter to its Anoupwous Author^ 
With Remarks ow:Ur. Hte-xarCs Poshetipt, and Mr. Playfairs Pam^ 
phlet. /]y ACalm Ons£RVKK. Edlnbnr^h, Printed by andj or 
Mnndell & Son. 1806*. 

The letter addressed to Principal Hill, of which this letter pro- 
fesst^s to be an examinator, discovered some talent; but was un¬ 
commonly abusive and scurrilous. T'hc author of the present piece 
has imparted to his examinator, a sutficiein portion of the malice 
his predecessor without any of his ability. And yet, wonderful! 
this said Examinator styles hipasclf A Culm Observer." His little 
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t>todtiction is a mock-defence of the opponents of Mr. Leslie. It H 
under this tasteful guise that he attempts to vend bis attic salt. The 
follouring is a specimen of this dealer's wares. Remarking on tbs 
reasoning powers of the quiblers, whom with most laudable deli¬ 
cacy be chuses to name as the authors of the examination of Mr. 
Stewart’s pamphlet^ lie thus elegantly expresses himself: 

As old Bruin does bis cubs. Dr. Inglis and Mr. Ritchie have 
//cW their metaphysical dogma into shape and beauty; and being 
excellent1 know of no men better qualified for such an 
operation.' Page 53* 

With such beauties the pamphlet abounds^ and we ourselves 
should well deserve the epithets which belong to its sapient inditer^ 
if we (lid not recommend both the one and the other to tho proper 
sentiments of our readers. We dismiss the Calnni Observer,” and 
his present evacualioii, with one salutary advice—Let him study to 
acquire more regard for truth, and more wit, and more taste, and^ 
raore manners, and more sense, before he tries again to bespatter 
his superiours, ^ 

Art. Amh/sis of Arisioflt\s Lo^c, uiih Remarks. RyTHos. 
Rkio, D. D, F. ii. S. EJin. /ate Prufessor of Moral Piilosophy in 
the VnixerHitij of Glasgow, pp. 150, Creech, Edinburgh, Mur¬ 
ray, London, 1806, 

We are happy to find this little piece, which previously has been 
printed as an Appendix to one or Karnes's Sketches, now brought 
raore directly under the public eye by being for the first time pub¬ 
lished separately. Besides an Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, this 
tract contains some account of the modern additions and improve* 
inents which liave been made in this branch of science. 

Art. 36. Historical'Dialogues for Young Persons, Umo. 3s. 6lL 

Johnson. 1806. 

This work consists of some interesting stories from ancient and 
modern history, with refiections upon them. These refiections in 
general are much more distinguished for good sense than we at first 
expected. The common error of exalting ancient times, and de¬ 
preciating modern practices, is avoided. The authoress observes 
with great justness, in speaking of man, that in proportion as 
knowledge and civilization advance, mankind will have more en¬ 
larged views of their interests, and consequently disputes will be¬ 
come much less frequent. But though the observations are fre¬ 
quently just enough, as far as they go, yet there is throughout the 
whole a want of depth and accuracy, such as we may exptet in the 
reasonings of one who is arguing upon a subject, with the principles 
of which he is not fully and perfectly acquainted. This in fact is 
the fault of these refiections. Errors are sometimes committed 
from the want of a clear and full idea of the principles on which 
the observations ought to rest; and often even when the remarks 
happen to be just, no explanation is given of the principles; or, on 
the other hand, principles are stated which cannot afford a secyre 
foundation for them. Ihe work however is less liable to objection 
than might have been apprehended, at least so far as regards the exe¬ 
cution. But the great objection which applies to this, and works of 



ifeHixs to Cwftspondettts* ; 

^ tame kindi it that the^ to cempletely mangle thote mbjeats o0 
which they treat. It it abiurd to tuppose that the study of history 
can be promoted by such detached pieces as are here laid before the 
reader. The only purpose they can serve is to encourage idleness 
and ignorance, by inducing people to suppose that they have a pro¬ 
per idea of history from tnese things, when in fact they know no¬ 
thing about the matter. Frona the first moment that young persons 
commence this or any other study, they ought to be taught to exa¬ 
mine the thing completely. The way ought to be smoothed by exr* 
plaining what is not distinctly understood as they proceed, but they 
swgbt always to be made sensible that they know nothing till they 
are completely masters of their subject, for superficial views are not 
only useless, but in many cases highly pernicious. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#* W e have receiied a Jitter from the anonpwus author of the 
“ Lave of Glorya Poem u'hich van revirued in our last Number. 
He asserts that the author of the Hevirw has been guilty of malice, 
that he has selected unfavourable extraits, mutilated those he has 
given, andforbom to extract any of the beauties of the poem. The 
author leaves us but this alternative, either to u rite a moi y favour¬ 
able review of kispoem, or to print his letter. With either of these 
modest reguests toe must decline to comply, since it is out (four usual 
practice to write tuo reviews of the same per formance, and since the 
letter would occupy at least three printed pages. However high the 
author's own opinion may be of his poem, these reasons will probablu 
satisfy our other readers. As to the justice of the reviiw, that must 
be Ift entirely to the public: we should he happy if all our readers 
were to hold our reviews in one hand, and (he books reviewed in 
the other. If they will adopt this practice on the present occasion, 
the author will have an ample chance of justice, and we heartily wish 
the readers much satisfaction from hU beauties. 

The Correspondent who favoured us with some observations on the 
practice oj the Oxford physieians, which were puhlishal in our last 
Ntimid, seems,from a note which ue haxe received, to have consi¬ 
dered the remarks subjoined as rifhcting improperli/ on these learned 
gentlemen. Nothing eould beJ'arther from our intention: we only 
meant to state that had they arrived by sdentyic uaestigation at the 
particular practice alluded to, they, os well as their pupils would 
most probably have persevered in it. 
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Art. I. The JVorls (^Sallust; to which are prefixed two Essays 
on the Life, Literary Character and Writings of the Historian ; 
mth Notes Histoncnl, Biographical, and Critical^ By Henry 
Steuakt, LL.l). Fellow of the Royal Sonety, and of the So¬ 
ciety of .Antiquaries of Edinburgh, 2 vols. j^to. 1460 pp. 
4/. 12J. C. & R. Baldwin. London, 1806. 

WE know few specks of literary undertaking which we 
receive with greater favour than successful attempts to illus¬ 
trate in our own language the celebrated authors of Greece and 
Rome. It is no prejudice which animates the mind of every 
scholar in favour of the writings of those illustrious nations. 
Whatever may be the merit of the moderns, from which it 
forms no part of the admiration of the ancients to detract, there 
ceitaiti virtues of composition, and those virtues of a high 
rank, in which they have never yet been equalled. Their 
writings form at least one of the richest provinces in the king¬ 
dom of taste; and the dealer who has not repaired thither m 
search of his commodities has missed one of the most favour¬ 
able opportunities of enhancing the value of his cargo. If the 
perfection of taste and judgment in literary composition be, as 
it appeals to us, one of the most important of all national as 
well as individual attainments; and if to the knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and of human society, an acquaintance with the 
character and proceedings of the Greeks and Romans be a 
matter of first and unspeakable importance, we can hardly con¬ 
ceive an object more highly interesting than the diffusion of 
classical information. Had we been informed of the mighty 
exploits, and exquisite accomplishments of those celebrated 
people, only by certain vague historical descriptions at second 
hand, how ardently should we have wished for some of their 
writings, by means of which we might have read more deeply 
into their character, have examined their modes of thinking, 
the gxtent of their knowledge, the force apd depth of thetr 
. ideas, their maxims of conduct, their style of intercourse, the 
turn and strain of their passions; and those delicate hinges and 
joints of the political machine, on which so much depends; 
but which no general description can ever include, and which 
can only be discovered by a practical intercourse with the 
people, or with their literature. On this last observation 
VoL. I. Z 
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which we have never seen propeVly illustrated by any writer, 
.we are disposed to lay uncotAil^ stress. If in the character 
of every people, and in their government, there are certain 
subtle, ~h\% ifn|>di’taitt circuttistahofes And relations, df which, 
like thA idiolnS of theif language, 00 adeqtiate idea can be 
formed, but by an intercourse with the people or with their 

littntnre, it it evidem how impn^etty be be acouaintcfl 

Itsifeh the character and government of the Creeks and Rumasw 
ytho is a stranger to tlieir literature. , But so important a space 
do lliose wonderful people fill in the history of mankind, that 
they furnish a great part of the most valuable materials on 
which our judgments concerning human afTaiis can be formed. 
He, therefore, is deprived of an unspeakuhlc advantage wtio is 
unable to avail himself of a complete acquaintance with Greek 
and Boman aifairs. 

It unavoidably happens that a great poition of the community, 
and even of those whose actions and opinions have gieat influ¬ 
ence upon the afFaiis of the society, have not been piepared by 
Iheir education to enjoy the Greek and Roman classics in the 
native tongues. To tiirm tiic only icsource is translation; 
and by this medium so much of what is vaiuahle in the origi¬ 
nals maybe convc)’cd, that it is of the highest importance tnc 
object should not be Iclt unaccomplished. The tatte of the 
lettered nations of modern times has given them to feel, with¬ 
out much reflection upon the cunsc:jiu*rKO<. that it concerned 
the honour of their liicuilure not to k..ve iheir languages void 
of translations of the morccelcbiated Givck and Roman writers. 


But this want of reflection upon the consequences has not 
Wen without its effects. It is in a great measure the cause in 
'this country, that while the more celebrated of the ancient 
poems have been thought worthy of the talents of some of our 
most exquisite poets, whose labours have met w’ith the most 
flattering reception, very few men of talents have attempted 
translations of the prose classics; and the lew successful speci¬ 
mens which we have received have by no means ohtaipeu en¬ 
couragement equal to the difficulty and importance ol the un¬ 
dertaking. The fact, that wc aie surpassed iu this valuable de¬ 
partment ol literature hy all the learned nations of Europe, we 
would fondly ascribe iu part to this, that wc arc more gene¬ 
rally qualified to read the classic.s in the original tongues; 
though much is owing to less honourable causes. Whether it 
Is U) our readers or writers that the blame justly due is to be 
ascribed, we may safely pronouiice that a great stigma rests oi\ 
S>ur literature from the want of translations of the prose classics; 
•od. that a great source of information is thus withheld from, the 
main body of the people. 

We are not sure but the fastidiousness of our learned men 
*and critics is in some degree chargeable with the unhappy result. 



W^rks ^Jth* Siewti, 

Whmevfr a translation was Found to come short-of the d^iV 
cacy,0r force of the original, which in wmslation from the ' 
cicnt classics it » probably impossible to avoid, the production i 
was pronounced good for nothing; it was left in obitvion; and 
other men were deterred from a similar attempt, Thts/how* 
ever, was contraiy to the interests of literature, and to the diffu¬ 
sion of a most important branch of knowledge. Had those 

specimens which we have received been treated with 
more rNtm^r. translations from the ancient classics would have 
become a mare favourite species of reading; greater encaurago» 
inent would have been offered to the undertaking; and the art 
would have been carried to greater perfection* 

Would this result have been attended with all the important^ 
effects, which in our opinion would have flowed from it, we are * 
under no slight obligations to such men as Melmoth, Murphy^ 
and Steinrt, wfu) notwithstanding the discouragements of the 
attempt, have ;)rcsentcd us with the valuable translatioils wh^h 
bear their names. The specimen now presented to us by tlitf 
gentleman last named gives us reason to hope that this imppr- 
tant department of literature is not to be abandoned; but thv^t t 
few more efFons of men like him may even bring it into vogues 
and pbtain for it that $:ncouragcment which is wanting ui its 
^cccssfnl cultivation. The importance which we attach to tha 
undertaking will lead us into a pretty full account of the merka 
and contents of the work before us. 

Mr. Steuart has not confined himself to the mere business of 
translation, but has, id our opinhin, with great propriety, add^d 
every thing which he considered necessary to illustrate, riQjt 
only the works, hut the life and character of his .author. The 
complete illiisiraliou of tlie writings, of the life and character, of 
Sallust necessarily led him into pretty extensive details; btk 
lliey respect some of the most, interesting objects in literature 
and history. This ahundaiuly appeals from what the author, 
in his preface, informs us of the object of his work; That it 
was twofold; First, to endeavour to add to the small number 
of onr versions of the prose classics, which an Eiigiishni^n of 
taste can read witl^ satisfaction; and, Secondly, to throw $0Tne 
light on the Civil, and, in particular, on the Literary History of 
the Julian and Augustan ages.” 

The nature of the contents of these volumes naturally (divides 
a review of them into two parts; that which rjelates to tiiP 
Essays; and that which relates to the Translation. 

, The Essays,, two in number, with the notes belonging to 
them, occupy almost the wfiole of the ffrst vohitne. The First, 
is on the Life and 'Genius of Sallust; the Second, on hi« Lite¬ 
rary Character, and his Writings. From the ^ncra! favour 
wkb which biography, and, in particular, that of eminent lite¬ 
rary chai^cters, is received, we ahould imagine that thtte 
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euaySt oA accaunt both of the celebrity of the subject, and of 
their own merits, would meet with more than common appro^ 
batioHi The author appears to us to have formed a mosc accu^ 
rate nption of the manner in which the lives of literary men of 
former ages should be written, to have laid down a critical 
standard which ought to guide the labours of others in similar 
undertakings, and very happily to have exemplified his own 
rules. In p. 4 of his preface he observes that, , 

In delineating characters, there are two methods, have 

been adopted by biographers. By the one, they detail the actions, 
the sentiments, the circumstances of an individual, for the purpose 
of conveying to us a clear idea of his genin*; and character: By the 
other, taking tfie individual only as a principle ot' unity, to connect 
the different parts of their work, as Achiiie^ is introduced by Homer 
into the Iliad, they render him at all times subser\ienc to that ca* 
pital obfect. ’Vhe former species of cotnposiuoii is bt^st calculated to 
bring us acquainted with the causes which guide, and the conse¬ 
quences that follow, the actions of mankind. The latter presents to 
us their situation, rather than their character: It blends the figure 
of the nominal hero of the piece with various others, which compose 
it; and> although the effect, upon the whole, may be pleasing or in¬ 
structive, his peculiar features are considerably less prominent.—It 
is conformably to the first method, that tlie following Essays are 
drawn up: The Notes partake rather of the last-mentioned prii^- 
ciple* 

“ It will readily be admitted, that th.ere h an essential difference 
between the biography of antient, and of modern characiers. In re¬ 
presenting the latter, there is seldom any \vm\ of incidents, to sup*> 
port the narrative: In the case of the former, they have generally 
disappeared, in the lapse of egos, and every a'isistauce must be sought 
to engage attention, from history^ from criticism, and from manners,. 
fromrantemporary anecdotes, and even from collateral occurrences. 
Tbem^tsulty seems to be, to select such topics only, as bear some 
relation to the person to be described; tu keep him, as much as pos- 
tible, in the foreground of the picture, and to hinder the composition 
from degenerating into a mere farrago of foreign anecdote, or 
branching out into desultory and unprotiiable digression. Yet thera 
are many persons, to w'hom this species of mixed reading, in all its 
latitude, is not unpleasing, es;>ecial]y when employed about objects, 
to which (heir partialities have been excited; and late examples are 
not wanting in which it ha.'t beep received, with an uucoroniun de¬ 
gree of favour, by the public. 

tti order to comply with the laws of Critical Biography, on the 
one band, and, on the other, to gratify the lovers of variet)^ 1 have 
chosen the form of a Text with Notes. In the text, it is attempted 
to convey a general view of the objects proposed by the Essays: The 
^otea reserved for authorities, illustrations, controversy, and oc* 
ceriODlj criticism. Those, therefore, who have neither time nor io- 
^^ioatlbu for'elaborate enquiry, will nixi no risque of being fatigued 
with of the Essays; while the student, who seeks for ipore 

qpcarate iQvesl^;atiw« will find the Notes of the two» to cotngrise. 
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tlie more important portion of the matter; oor will the most 
toiy, it is apprehended, complain of narrowness, in the range 
they have taken." 

To yield us complete satisfaction with regard to any indivif 
4ual in whose history we are greatly interests, both the ^eciel 
of biography, here so well described, are undoubtedly reqtU* 
^n^,^e want not only that in which his “ character” is most 
comphse ly set to view; but that also which exhibits to us fully 
his “situation.” Yet it is certainly true that the one cannot 1^ 
blended with the other. For in the multitude of materials iie> 
cessary to exhibit a view of the “ situation,” th^ “ character ” 
is apt to be hidden from the sight. The true expedient is that 
which h%s been here so happily employed; to form the matts* 
rials more strictly biographical, the actual particulars of the life 
and genius of the individual to be described, into a pure and 
accurate narrative; and to combine with this the materials re¬ 
quisite to describe his “ situation ” in the form of notes. In 
these the author may avail himself at will, “ of history, of criti¬ 
cism, of manners, of cotcinporary anecdotes, and even of colla- 
teral occurrences,” to throw light upon his subject, and add to 
the satisfaction of his reader; and his only restraint is to con¬ 
fine i^imself “ to such topics as bear some relation to the person 
to be described;" to keep him continually, in the foreground 
of the picture, and to hinder the composition from degenerating 
into a mere farrago of foreign anecdote, or branching out into 
desultory and unprofitable digression.” We have lately seen 
most unshapely productions from a disregard of this last obser¬ 
vation. 

It appears to us also that the author has done wisely in sraa- 
rating the critical dissertation concerning the writings of ^1- 
lust from the circumstances more purely biographical. There 
may be cases in which it would be adviseable to combine the 
account of an author’s writings with the events of his life; but 
where so many interesting materials are . brought together, to 
bear upon the biographical part, as in the present instance, the 
method of Or. Steuart is undoubtedly to be preferred. 

In the lives prefixed to the writings of literary men, more 
especially in the accounts of authors rendered by the transla¬ 
tors of their writings, we are taught by experience to look for 
hardly any thing but a blind and unairtinguishing panegyric. 
The judgment of this author raises him above a weakness of 
this description; who places in the due light such blemishes 
as are fairly proved to nave stained the character of Sallust, 
though he argues with zeal, and, as appears to us, with justice, 
that, such imputations as are nut substantiated by evidence, 
ought not to obtain credit against him. If Dr. Steuart is ac¬ 
tuated by some partiality to nis author, it is a sentiment much 
pireferad^le U) the bias of Mr. Melmotb, tyhose principal object, 
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ih the notes ter his excellent trenalatioti df Cicero’s epistlei, 
teems to have been to blacken the character of that extraordi¬ 
nary, patriotic, and virtuous man. Sallust’s attainments in 
lintfaturt arc not consistent with that course of early dc- 
feauchefy which is ascribed to him; Our author successfully 
^evelopes a number of eircumsiances which have led inoHerri 
ttilhom into mistakes respecting that celebrated man; 
the want of foundation for a number of the urged 

against him; and we could only wish that his zeal Mf)r the moral 
as well as literary character of Sallust had not led him into 
Some aspcriiyi and what appears to us not perfect justice, to 
Livy. Wc are peisuaded that Mr. Steuart would have re- 
* jlfcted the evidence of any feigned orations of a sophist, and 
rieclaimer, belonging to a different age, in any point of accusa¬ 
tion against the former. The following reflections on the cha¬ 
racter of Sallust will exhibit the strain of moderation and good 
sense with which onr author has reviewed the life and conduct 

a favourite writer: 

** Perhaps it were fortunate for Sallufit, had the circumstances of 
his life been either more minutely luithenticated, or remained alto¬ 
gether unkuowiK What, in the former case, he might have gained 
from irnth, cannot now be estimated; hut in the latter, his memoi^ 
would alike have escaped the malevolence of enetnles, and the mis*- 
taken partiality of friends. His character, beyond question, haa 
inet, from his cotemporrirics, uith but little justice, and certainly 
still less from his biographers. As the teuou^‘of bis life was at con¬ 
siderable variance with liis precepL-i, aiui his philosophy, so we must 
randidlv class him v/iih those p!t'a‘:ing teachers, who, while they dis¬ 
course like angels, oft<Mi act like men. Yet litil^; (jbligation will be 
felt to the writers, who, by nbsutdly exaggerating the failings of the 
hidividual, have weakened the influence of the moialist. It is fortu- 
‘nate that the mind separates the notion of ih.e latter from tlm former 
with great reluctance. It clings to that usej^ illusion, which holds 
forth the compositions of an author as a perfect transcript of his cha¬ 
racter; and it dwells, with delight, on tlie \iew of all others, the 
niost exalted of human eicellenas that ofuncummuti gebius united 
with uncommon virtue. • 

Bat the portrait of Sallust will, in an impartial agCj be xiewed 
through a medium less distorted than that, winch a host of enemiesi 
both antlent and rim(iern,,bave oeen anxious to hold up. Tlie limes 
in which lie lived were most unpropitious to the mannerss and can- 
i^four will bear iu mind bow large an allo>vaDce, on the score of 
tiiofals, must be granted to the condition of the pagan world. The 
light df that sublime and pure religion^ which has been so fully dis¬ 
pensed to 118, was refused to the most cultivated ages of Greece or 
Rome. The best and wisest pf their pbilosophers continually be¬ 
wildered tbetiisdves in the maze of metiiphysics, in airy subtilHea, 
in visions of abstract and usdess speculation; and ethics, tboii|^ 
stodied as a setenoe, were scarcely regarded as a rule of mamtetis^ aM 
h^d lUUe induence beyond the schools. Ift this sober Tiew> 
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if 4 o not spprove, we may the kss rigidly bcsDi tht t}on* 
Am of Si^lDUt. We nuke a due tbatemeot fot ignoraaee UKi 
errqf, #itfcoot becoming thefipologisuot licen^aaem or deprenity. 

Wkat OUT autluir himself has well observed of faigb bisth* nay, 
vilh «(}aal justice^ be applied to genius. Both baTe7iht^QQt pf 
casilog an adventitious s^ndour arpund tbu^if 9^ 

the foulness pf every staio^ with )vhj(:h ^e ia ppUijitr^. 
or crimes of the great, es X^'ell as the 
forgiveaS^ad forgotten bythewprJd: But U>e weaknesses of ee^ij^s 
are often immortalized, and even exaggerated, witli tlieir j^sfrest 
qualities, and tneir most delightful eftbrts, whi^c^b are thus sufthte4 (a 
Urni$h in the eyes of common men. 

"Sallust, it may be truly affirmed, Whatever wifs bit 
was too virtuous deliberately tp abet, and propagate error, by ad- , 
mitting it into his and we shall not commit the folly, 4 t 

well as the injustice of Le Clerc, by numbering’ that among tbe 
crimas, which posterity should lay to bia cliarge* (The strifcii^ 
contrast of the one with the other naturally occosHmed the re¬ 
proaches of bis coutemporaries, by whom his repuUtiuu and ids 
wealth were alike envied. T&t what drew down the Ipdignatipn pf 
bis own, should excite far other feelings iu a dista^it age. We 
should remember, that, while his maxims must inform, his conduct 
can uu longer oflfend; and generously believe, that the desire pf 
compensating for his irregularities, not the vain hppe of disguising 
them, was among the motives for compositions, which will instrudt 
and delight the last generations of mankind. 

" From the contemplation of so mixed, and unequal a charact^f, 
every reader may derive some useful improvement. His vices mdy 
impress, Upon youth and inexperience, the superior efficacy of ah 
attention to the practice of duty, over barren precept, and the most 
splendid theories of virtue. The student may incite his diligeoee by 
the example of the writer, who, in possession of every ol^nct, that 
was capaUe of hegetting iodolence^ or ministering ip sensueiity^ 
could yet rise to eminence io intellectual pursuits: And all 
learn the importance of habituating the mind to (he denial pf pre^ht 
gratilication, for the attainment of some distant, and transcepdentgl 
good. It is thus (hat our author may be said to furnish a pfaptical 
illustration of his own favourite precept, of rendermg the lowPr Pro¬ 
pensities subservient to the hig|lier faculties of our nature, knd, ^ 
fact, to assert the ascendency, which he eloquently claims for 
them. With this object of ambition oofttiPually before our 
and with talents hr less splendid than those of Sallust, we can 
Bcaroely fail of success in any laudable pursuit, although we iM# 
bke him, transmit our names to diatunt ages,*' 

In the Es.tay on tlie Literary Character and Writiii|i of 
Sallust, after a brief sketch of the origin and progresa of Uteri- 
tore, and m particular of hUtorical c^tmpocuion among the 
Rofltans, Mr* Steuart claims for hk author the dktinction of 
being tlie Father of Philosophic History. This c)iiin ts 
set up in opposkion to that of Tacitus who had been described 
by fm. <Sribbon as the first, who appfliedihe scieMc of phite- 
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flophy to the study of facts.” But with all our respect for twip 
critics of their superior merit, we cannot help being of opiniob 
that this is an honour which in a very inferior degree belongs to 
the favourite author of either. As for Mr. Gibbon’s expression 
it is one of those collections of fine words which bear a great 
shew of meaning but have in reality very little; and to the epithet 
PHILOSOPHIC, as applied to the histories of Sallust, we 
we can assign but a very imperfect meaning. ToJ(<<ice the 
actions of an individual with sagacity to the partictflSr qualities 
of his nature is a very inadequate foundation fo/. the high title 
of philosophic; since we find in life that many individuals may 
be highly distinguished for that practical qualification who have 
hardly a tincture of philosophy. Besides, we really know not 
»in the writings of Sallust or Tacitus a single particular for 
which they can be denominated philosophic, and which are not 
to be found in the writings of their predecessors. Our author 
specifics the delineation of character. But not to speak of the 
exquisite description of the character of the elder Cyrus, and 
of his uncle Cyaxares, in the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, since 
these we may be told are unreal pictures, what can be finer 
than the delineation of the characters of the younger Cyrus, of 
Clearchus, and of others, in the Expedition of Cyrus? What 
Jindividual is there in the pages of Sallust or Tacitus, of whole 
character w’e have a more vivid conception than that of Pericles, 
or that of Alcibiades, in the history of Thucydides? It is not 
•t^ie mere drawing together of the differeait lines of a character 
in a particular siiniiuary, more than exhibiting its every feature 
•in a narrative of conduct, that so judicious a writer as Mr. 
Steuart would distinguish by the title of philosophic. The first 
in strict earnest is more for ornament than use, and though often 
a very legitimate ornament, is perhaps hardly consistent w'ith 
that austere dignity by which Thucydides is characterized. 
Nor is it surely the seizing of an occasion happily to enforce a 
moral lesson that can entitle an historian to the name of philo¬ 
sophic. It may be eloquence, but it can scarcely be called 
speculation. As for the political reflections ascribed either to 
Sallust or Tacitus, we know but few of them, and these, since 
we must speak tiie truth, we really cannot regard as of much 
value. One thing indeed is to be observed with regard to these 
ihistprians, that in tracing up the events which they record to 
their causes, a task in which not one of them surpasses, if they 
equal Thucydides, they are led more to attend to the important 
auojcct of Manners, and hence, probably, their character of 
philosophic. But the cause is obvious; the manners of the 
Romans had undergone extraordinary changes immediately pre¬ 
ceding the events which they had to relate, and to these changes 
many of the events were in a great measure to be ascribed. 
Rut manners of the Grecians had undergone no change 
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immediately preceding the events recorded by Thucydides; 
and when tne manners of a people are in their uniform 
state* an historian has seldom occasion to refer to them the 
events of his narrative. Thus, however much the transactiotis 
of a nation may depend upon the health of the people, yet if its 
usual state remains unaltered, the historian little thinks of setting 
■ dtjjfiirward as a cause of events. But if any sudden change 
should^pccur, it then becomes a cause which must not be ne- 
glected~t 4 ^reason why the plague of Athens forms so distin¬ 
guished a pai\of the narrative of Thucydides. 

After these preliminary observations Mr. Steuart divides bis 
discourse on the literary character and writings bf his author 
into three parts: the First, relating to the true chronology of * 
Sallust’s writings; the Second, to his literary merits; and the 
I'hird, to the most remarkable editions and translations of that 
historian. The first and last of these subjects, it will be rea¬ 
dily understood, occupy a small space compared with the se¬ 
cond; nor do they call for any particular observation in this 
place. The part relating to the literary merits ol Sallust is a 
piece of truly ulegant criticism, into which we aie soiry that our 
limits permit us so imperfectly to enter. He examines his au¬ 
thor as to truth and impartiality, arrangement, practical and 
"'inoral tendency, perspicuity of style, brevity and force, and just 
and appropriate ornament. In all it is easy fur him to shew 
the higli rank which his author holds; but the admiration of his 
excellence docs not* lead him to overlook his faults. If the 
historian’s enmity to Cicero did not lead him to falsify against 
that admirable magistrate, or his partiality to Marius to falsify 
in favour of that soldier, Mr. Steuart shews that he was not 
prevented from concealing the truth to gratify those propen¬ 
sities. Though Ills study of brevity and force prevents him 
not from pre^eiving an admirable perspicuity, it renders his 
sivlc abrupt and di j 4ut*'d. In the comparison which our au¬ 
thor draws between U dlnst. and the other two great Roman his¬ 
torians, our leaders will icccivea sumiuary of ius opinions, and 
will be gratified with a fine passage of tlie work: 

“ Sallust is concise, strong, and rapid. Like a stream, which 
rolls over a tirm and rocky channel, he is often harsh and abrupt, 
but aluvays pure and perspicuous. Livy is copious, smooth, and 
flowing. He is a majestic river, passing over a fertile soil; but of 
which the uindings are soineiimes artificial, and the waters some¬ 
times turbid: While their successor Tacitus, who copied the abrupt¬ 
ness of the one, and far surpassed the art aud obscurity of the other, 
charm;* with the strokes of original genius, and rises to an energy 
peculiar to lumaelf.—Of the three, Sallust is the most chaste and 
pure; Livy the most diffuse and eloquent; Tacitus the most vigo¬ 
rous and mipiessive. Perhaps they were all too apt to forget, that 
the highest, as well as the most pleasing effort of art unquestionably 
when it ed^ecls its own concealmeDt. Had the first been less sen- 
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tentiom aud abrupt, the second less artificial and declamatory, and 
the third less affected and obscure,, nothing more would have been 
to be desired, as a perfect model for imitatiori. As it is, oo one of 
(hem can be strictly said to come up to our ideas of such astandani/’ 

In this view of the literary merit$ of Sallust, distinguished 
for richness of ideas, and for both delicacy and discrimination, 
there are some opinions expressed in regard to other hist^yieeHs 
-to which we cannot subscribe. It was evidently theyfrnbiiion 
of both Sallust and Tacitus, to copy Thucydides,would 
add of Livy too, if our limits would here perm/ \is to prove it. 
But Livy wanted to unite his copiousness with his strength, in 
which attempt the strength was to a certain degute lost; Sallust 
and Tacitus resolved to attain the strength, and sacrificed the 
copiousness. None of the Roman historians attained that won¬ 
derful union of both, which never yet has been equalled; un¬ 
less wc may be allowed to cue in two other species of coinpo- 
skion, which are so different that they can liardly he compared, 
the orations of Demosthenes, and the poetry of Milton. In 
noticing this imitation of the Greek historian, Dr. Stenart savs, 
that “the aim of Sallust seems to have been, to attain tlie sen- 
iei/it/ 7 usne.u of Thucydides, without Ins tpimnfne^s, and his ele- 
. vation and strength, wuhoiii his ebst urity.” 'I'he epithet sen- 
iaitzouSt which we suspect Dr. Stenart lias line unw ittingfy 
used rather in the Latin than the Kngiisti sense, wc consider as 
by no means a good one for the writings ol I’hncydides; but we 
beg leave to enter our solemn piotest agAinsr the imputation of 
quaininess^ from which the writings of no author wlidtever are 
more perfectly tree. It is impossible to conceive expression 
more direct and simple tlian that of l lmcydidej; is upon all oc¬ 
casions. It is often reinarkablv elliptical; bin that has no run- 
aanguinity with quaintness. It is one flung, from the study of 
compression, to leave out every word or clause in a sciuencc 
which an attentive reader can be supposed capable of supplying, 
and a very different tiling to turn a sentenre into an unnatural 
form, in which no man would cvei have cxpiessed the thought 
but by particular study and design. Nt> wiiter could be more 
happily characierized ihan l^hucydidts by tlu* following few 
words of Ciceio: Ret itm gestarum pronunaafor simeTits 
.jsrandis. (De Clar. Or^t.) We believe that no word in any 
language can be found more exactly expressive (»f the verv re- 
vwse of quaintness liian sinctrus. Tiie imerj)r<:tation of it in 
OUT most common dictionaries, “open, hcc, ingenuous, plain, 
downright,” is irresistible proof of this. The fact is that this 
title sincerus^ which, among other thing ., litj directly implies 
that genuine plainness which is contiaclisnngui>hed from ^11 ap¬ 
pearance of art, is not merited by any one of the Roman histo- 
jians. Nor has this escaped the iasic and discernment of our 
jiuthor, who, in a passage wc have already quoted, acutely "and 
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candidly remarks that •• perhaps they were all too apt to forget, 
that the highest as well as the most pleasing effort of art un¬ 
questionably is, when it effects its own concealment.” When 
our author too informs us that Sallui;t ** equalled the strength 
of Thucydides, and exceeded his brevity/' we cannot assent to 
the proposition in its utmost latitude. Sallust has certainly not 
ifijlia!h-d the compression of Thucydides. By compression wc 
mean thlvcomprehending of a great number of ideas in a few 
words. Thii>^as the aim of Thuc}'dides. He is not a shorty 
he is even a c\fumstantial writer if you regard ideas; he is 
short only in words. Now it appears to us that Sallust was 
enabled to equal or surpass his shortness in w(?rds only by 
dropping hjs ideas. But as Lord Bacon has very well remarked; 

It IS one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut¬ 
ting off” 

The materials are so copious which are brought under re¬ 
view in this interesting discourse, that many of them, whatever 
artractions they mdV present, wc are under tlie necessity of 
overlooking. The author, however, is led from the considera¬ 
tion of the liistorical character of Sallust, to some reflections 
on the Slate of historical composition among the moderns, espe- 
tynllv in England, and to some observations on the English his- 
foria .s, and English literature, to which wc would willingly 
rail r!ic attention of our readers. To llic young student, in 
particular, such comparisons are peculiarly instructive, and 
j)lea^ing, Wc entirely agree with Dr. Stcuart, that notwith¬ 
standing the improvement in the matter of history which ap¬ 
pears among tlie iixfderns, and notwithstanding those more 
enlightened views of the nature of sociclVs the principles 
of government, unspeakable advantages possessed by the modern 
hisiorians, in the merits of composition we have no history which 
can be at all compared “ with the classical models of Sallust 
and Livy.” In none are the materials put together with that ex¬ 
quisite skill which distinguishes the finer productions of the 
anticnrs. 'I'lie materials may indeed be more wJuahlc. But 
it 19 □ piece of clumsier and coarser workmanship.—Wc were 
pleased in find the author tracing tli^ connection between good 
taste in litetatnre and the spirit of political freedom in polished 
nations. It is a connection founded in eternal and immutable 


laws, as well as that between virtue and political fiecdom; and 
it is one ol those great causes for which freedom should ever 


obtain our strenuous support, with whatever dangers it may at 
times appear to be attended. They arc traitors to the cause of 
good tasie and of virtue, who can either be bought, or 
frightened to favour the encroachments of sovereign power; 
and who can be frightened either by the menaces of the tyrant 
or the turbulence of the people. The condition of human life 
admits of no good which is not attended with some mixture of 

6 
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evil. But the blessings of liberty are so vast, that they may 
well compensate for a tendency to some irregularity of motiont 
which giving exercise to the human faculties is itself not unpro¬ 
ductive ot happy effects. And while tlic British people con¬ 
tinue free, we agree with our author, that ** the same manly 
spirit which asserts their libeity” will no doubt preserve their 
language “ nervous and animated, and coricsponding 
energy of such a cliaracter.” He is undoubtedly rijUm^in his 
opinion that, in that case, our language is mucli y<?!fJre likely to 
improve than to degenerate, and in regard to x]/: means of en¬ 
riching it w'lth words, the revival of old \v(jrds of our own na¬ 
tive stock, i^id the adoprioti of new words fiom such languages 
as are more perlect thau our are rules id which good sense 
will ever assent, though vulgar practice, vvliich :s tfie arbitress 
of lan^Ufige, too often takes a diffeicnt course. The persua¬ 
sive obsert ations, however, of such wnu;is as this must have 
jio incnnsiderabie effect in directing that practice into the pro- 
per path. 

Into our author's investigation of the objections of the critics 
against ou’lust, wdiu wliich he closes ins inquiry into the Lite¬ 
ral y chanuiwi a-> ’ witings ol the historian, we cannot enter. 
It may suihce io uoserw :iiut it is distinguished by that accurate 
and extensive acquainta-ice with the subject, which marks so 
strongly every part of tlic performance, and with that judgment 
and good taste whicli so generally acciimpanics the writer- His 
observations on the translations and cdnions of Sallust are 
exactly what they should be, and require in this place no parti¬ 
cular observation. ' 

We should be happy, if we could here convey any tolerable 
idea of the notes which belong to this paic of the work, consu 
dcied as a separate department by themselves. The success, 
however, appears very doubtful. It is evident that no analysis 
can be given; and any description, we fear, must be too gene¬ 
ral to afford an adequate conception of their rich and varied 
contents. The author was at liberty, it is plain, to wander over 
the fields of criticism; and to cull the flowers, which suited his 
purpose; and we may add that his labours have been truly sue*, 
ccssfnl. The number of interesting points in criticism ou 
which lie has touched is uncommonly great. The narrow 
limits of a note prevent all possibility ot tediousness. He has 
brought for vard on every occasion the opinuiris of the anlient 
critics themselves; and with such ample lescarch and extensive 
acquaintance, that their most celebrated decisions are almost all ' 
recorded. "J'hc notes form, therefore, a most engaging miscel¬ 
lany of classical criticism, drawn from the classics themselves. 
In the translations too which generally accompany those quo¬ 
tations, the aiidior has even outdone himself; and many specir 
mens of the happiest sort will be found. With the notes roorf 
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purely critical are joined many relating to points of literary, 
history, which enhance the interest of the collection. Some 
are found requisite of a nature more purely historical. Of the 
biographical sort, there is of course an important collection; 
more especially among those designed to illustrate the charac¬ 
ter and situation of Sallust. And there are not a few whose 
object is to exhibit some interesting trait of ancient manners. 
&n ♦he whole it may be safely asserted that the author has here 
accomplished in a very high degree his object of “ throwing 
light upon trI».\l!tL'rary history and character of the Jui.ian and 
Augustan * and by combining, under so agreeable a 
form, in one vNlume, so great a body of information, which 
was to be ctjllcctcd from so many quarters, on'a subject so 
highly intcicsMng, he has confcrrcil a most important benefit on 
the young; and afforded them a very engaging introduction to 
classical learning. As a specimen of the critical notes we se¬ 
lect the 9th, and part of the 10th, p- S75 annexed to the cha- 
racler wliirli ihc author has drawn in the text of the English 
historian Gibbon : 

(50 ('icero, in whose w'ritings are to be found the best ideas oa 
every subject connected with taste or criticism, in speaking of dif- 
. ferent kinds of style, describes one species in particular, in terms that 
depict, with such singular felicity, that of this splendid historian, 
that we might suppose, were it possible, that Mr. Gibbon himself had 
sat for the pictiue. Est atim qitoddam eilum insigne, ei floreds ora^ 
1 )}vluw t't cxpulitam in quo omues verborunt^ ofunea 

ifr/itattifftum, Hfiirnufur Jcporvs, And he immediately adds what 
may, with equal justice, be said of both the origin, and the fate of 
such a siyle. iJoc lo(t^ e sup/uiifarufn Juntibu.s (b/iuxit; serf spretum 
n M>bttfd>it\, rfj'iilsuut^ isravihus, in rd, dc qua [o'juor viediocritate con- 
(_)r;u. ad Drut. XXVII, Possibly the latter clause of this 
quotatiun may be too liarsli, as applied to Mr, Gibbon; for it is by 
no means my wish, in any thing ib.^t is here said, either in the Text, 
or the j-i, to depi*ecia;e the character, or underrate the merit of 
thatextraoidinary ni:in. 1 would applaud, as zealously as his warmest 
admirers, the elegance of his genius, and the variety and extent of 
his It-aruing. I woultl e\cn assert, that there are perb.ips to be 
found, in this great work, mure frequent examples of splendid elo- 
<jueuci* ili.ni in any other book, wdietlicr anlieiit or modern. It is 
oalv to be lamented, that ho did not always draw after the purest 
mtalels ; that his judgment was too often misled by his imagination; 
and iIkc, with talents so rare as those he possessed, he insidiously 
laboured to undermine the religion of his country. From this re¬ 
proach, likewise, his precursor Mr. Hume is not exc'mpt. Ittixes an 
indelible stain upon the fame of botli, and fairly outweighs all their 
literary merit. The work of Mr. Gibbon, in particular, cannot bo 
recommended to the perusal of the young student, until both his prin¬ 
ciples and his taste have been couHrmed, under sounder masters." 

'* (10.) Mr. Gibbon in the formation of his manner, has certainly 
fallen into what Seneca calls the Duldaxitux, the seductive erroars in 
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cCnnpositionj into which Seneca himself so remarkably fell, and th^ 
tame that were observed, by the judicious Quintilian, in the rhetori¬ 
cians, and fashionable writers of his time, under the names of Amoe* 
nitai^ Nitor, and Ltiiitm and of whicli hu earnestly advises tbn 
jpang student to beware. The caution, tliat in another place 
gives, to preserve a medium between the avoidance of these, and an 
undue partiality for the elder writers, is at once so important, and 
happily expressed, that I shall subjoin the passage. ‘ There are,’ ^ 
says, ^two rocks, on which youth may split. The first i^Cthat, 
being led by .soni(ifond admirer of anliijuity, they niiv^p^jf^oo high 
3 value on the manner of Cato, andMhe Gracchi, and^^her antliors 
of that day; for, in such a commerce, they in danger of 

growing dry, harsh, and rugged. T he sffaig cdnoeplion of those 
men will be Beyond the reach of ihelr lendei inincis. 7'ljeir style, 
indeed, which at the time was excellent, may he ct»])ied; and the 
youth may Hatter himself, when he ha.s eontraclcd iIjc rust of an- 
tivjuity, that he resembles the illusli lou.; orators ol a lonner age. (in 
the other Land, the Horid decorations, and the faltc gl.iter nt the 
moderns, may ha\e a secret charm, ti)c more dangeious and se¬ 
ductive, as the petty flourishe.-* of our new \.'ry of writing may prove 
acceptable to the youthful mind.* Dtr: ;>iu tu mux/i/ir a/- 

vencla pucris puto: nc (jui^ cos admiutfuv 

in Craccliorujjf, ct alioctdit sitr-ihaoi I'rh^nc, flutcsccvc 

rclitm Fimt mitn horvidi aLjvt jcjtnn, u/« (onnn adhuc 

iiUelleciu couscqucnutcr; ct qrre fum sme dubta evaf 

i^)thna, sed notitris temporibus aliejia, Lontenffy quad cfst ptshirntnUy 
MmilcSy sibi ruagnis riris vidibuitirr, Affouw, quad /nfic diifCsuw 
etti tic rccc/tiU inijus luM'ivhr /hjscuIis c.iphy \olupiatc quildam pravd 
delincontuCf ut prcrdulcc Ulud gtum, tt pucrikius ntgndiis bne giatiusy 
propias, cst adameut. Just. Orator. L. II. p, 1*27- Edit, Hack* 
lliese are judicious maxims; ai>d, mufaii.^mtaand'niy tliey maybe 
applied tu all languages. 

What Quintilian here calls 'the new way of writing’ (Pr.tditlcc 
iHvd gnnn), and which gave the fatal blow to manly eloquence at 
Home, originated with Seneca. His talents, which certainly were 
great, were of a peculiar cast, acute, refined, and ixjlished; but po- 
Ifsbed to a degree, that made him prefer, like cur own Gibbon, 
■llectiition and wit, to truth and nature. He possessed a genius, 
says Tacitus (who was himself seduced by ilie same fatilt.s), admirably 
Kuited to the taste of his age; Jugcitiuw amoatutny ct temporis 
our thus uccoumodat am . *' 


We come now to that Important part of our author’s la. 
hours which is strictly translation. To the observations we 
have already made on the importance of good translaticins from 
the prose wi iters of antiquity, and on the sm:ill nuniherot such 
translations with which the English literature is yet enriched, 
vve may add our conviction of the great dilHculty of the enter¬ 
prise, a difficulty of which all those are duly sensible, who have 
made any experiments in the task. Many persons, however, 
have not duly reflected as Dr. Steuart, after the ingenious au- 
thor of (be ** Essay on Traoslation,'* has justly remarked, how 
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much more difficult it is to translate to general satisfaction the 
prose authors of antiquity than the poets. Yet it is a fact; and 
no doubt accountSf in some measure, for the superior number 
of good translations of the classical poctSi to that of the good 
translations of tlie classical prose writers, which we have in the 
English language. The reason is this: We allow a much 
greater latitude to the poet than tlie prose writer. We concede 
so much to the necessities of veise, that if the translator keeps 
but within sight of his author, we are satisfied. With this 
licence, how ;ver, if the writer has the power of exhibiting an 
easy and pure “’^^nglish style upon any occasion, he may with 
equal facility, od^these conditions, attain it in translation. But 
when diffeiciu, and severer laws are prescribed ^to the prose 
translator, we enhance in proportion the difficulty of his task. 
To trc.id closely in the steps of an antient author, and at the 
same time to make him speak with equal elegance in English as 
he aciiiaily spoke in his own language, which alone is good 
translatioji; tins may be safely pronounced one of the hardest 
efforts of composition. When the thoughts are of our own in¬ 
vention, they come np clothed in the language and imagea 
\vhich suit them; but w'hen they are the thoughts of another 
man wliicli we have to interpret, it is only the most extensive 
commcind of all the treasures of a language, and of imagery, 
which can enable us to hncl the best expressions. If the author 
too whom we would translate has attained an excellence of style 
pcculiarlv gJ' at andaiduous, to find expressions of equal merit. 
Without the warmth invention, must, even where the lan¬ 
guages aicut equal pciicction, be a thing of superlative diffi- 
ciilry. 

'I'o form a correct estimate of the degree In which any au¬ 
thor has attained the honours of translaiiou it is necessary to 
bear in miml the three objects to which our attention ought to 
be directed in this species of composition. The First is, ti> 
render accuiately the meaning of the wiiter; the Second is, to 
render it inio pure and unconstrained language; and the third 
is, to render it in a style bearing the same character and spirk 
as that of the author liirnsclf. In other woids the husincas of 
the translator, as it has been often expressed, is to producer 
tianscript ol his authm’s ideas, in such language as the author 
himseif would have used had he written with the same ability 
and miuiner originally in the tongue of the translation. 

Of these three objects, the fiist in order is undoubtedly the 
first in importance. Without a faithful interpretation of the 
sense tlicic is nothing which deserves the name of translation. 
The second is unquestionably next in importance; since the 
manner and style of the language itself is more essential tfiau 
can be tliat of any individual writer in the language; since, 
moicover, the last lequisiie cannot be obtained withoutthis; 
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for if the author wrote a pure and easy style in his own lan-i 
guage* a style that is not pure and easy can be no imitation of 
nis manner. But though we reckon the last article inferior in 
importance to the two former, wc are still far from underva¬ 
luing it. On the contrary we lay great stress upon it, and ac¬ 
count no translation perfect without it. 

With regal d to tlie two former, and the two most important . 
of those requisites, we do not scruple to bestow upon Dr- Stcu- 
art the highest praises. We believe that very Few instances 
can be found even in the most literal translati/fis where the 
sense is more fairly and exactly represented, yfle has neither 
fallen into the error of those who mistranslate^from not under¬ 
standing the*author, nor of those who licsitate not to give the 
sense of a passage, as well as the expression a difjerent turn, 
when it ap|>carsto them that a period may thus be more conve¬ 
niently fa^iinoned. In this last respect wc think is one of the 
principal faults of Mr. Murphy; and on tliis account we would 
certainly esteem Dr. Steiiart the more faiihlul translator of the 
two. For this charge against Mr. Murpliy, which is not made 
without due conviction, wc must of necessity appeal to an at¬ 
tentive perusal of his meritorious work; since we readily own 
that one or two instances produced fioin a translation of so 
much length are no sufficient proof. We shall quote, hoW/- 
ever, an example of ihc fault to which we allude, and one of 
those which we find nearest the beginning of the work. In 
the 15th section of the fir^^t book of the Annals, after stating 
that the right of electing magistrates wasTnow for the first time 
taken away from the people and in the senate. Mr. 

Murpliy says in his translation ; ** The%>*iators were pleased 
with the change. 'I'hey were now delivered from the necessity 
of humiliating condescensions in the course of their canvass, 
and from the heavy expense of bribery and corruption. The 
moderation of Tiberius was a further circumstance in favour of 
the measure: four candidates of his nomination were implicitly to 
be chosen, without intrigue or contention; and the prince con¬ 
tent with that number promised nut ro stretch his prerogative.*' 
The words in the original are these few, “ Senatus largitionibus 
ac precibus sordidis exsolutus, libens icnuit, moderante Tiberio, 
ne plures quam quatuor candidaios conimendarct, sine repulsa 
ct arnbitu designandos.” There is here not the smallest allusion 
to any moderation in Tiberius, on wdiich however, according to 
the translation, the whole sentence is made to turn. It cannot 
be supposed that Mr. Murphy misapprehended the meaning of 
modelante^ but that he chose to take this liberty with his origi¬ 
nal, the sense of which may much more closely as well as 
faithfully be rendered, thus; “ The senate, freed from the ex¬ 
pense of largesses, and the meanness of solicitation, willingly 
..sanctioned the innovation that, under the controul of Tiberius^ 
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they should recommend only four candidates, - whose election,- 
without canvass should be a matter of course.” Wc will not 
deny that from the work of Dr. Steuart instances may be pro¬ 
duced of a similar fault, but they are so rare as to form no ge¬ 
neral feature of the performance, which in our opinion they 
do in that of Mr, Murphy. 

We believe it will be readily granted that Mr. Steuart has 
attained to a high di^grce the ease arid purity of original compo¬ 
sition. In this, however, he ceitainly has no advahtage over 
Mr. Murphy, jwhose ineiit in tliis respect, though in no degree 
superior to that ^f our author, must by every one be pronounced 
very great. We would, perhaps, though with some hesitation, 
aliedge that in this one virtue of tiauslatioYi, in which Mr. 

_Itlelmoth :.ecms to have attained perteciloii, he is in some very '' 

slight degree superior to both; but at the same time he is much 
more Iceble than eiilu-r. We would add that Mr. Murphy’s 
ease is too often attended with carelessness and even languor; 
Mr. Steuait, who is alwa) s polished and elevated, is more fre¬ 
quently, pcihaps, deficient in correctness of style. 

In regard to the third requisite of a perfect translation, the 
transfusion of the author’s manner and style, w'e do not consi- 
m der that any of those three translators, to whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the literature of their country is so much indebted, is en¬ 
titled to very distinguished praise. As to the authors of Mr, 
Murphy, and Dr. Steuart, we must grant that their peculiar 
manner depends so much upon the powers of the language in 
which they wrote, iliat an exact transcript of it is totally im¬ 
practicable in the En^*l»ish tongue. These elegant translators, 
therefore, seem to^^tfave tliought that they were altogether ex- 
empted from this care. Dr. Steuart indeed has expressed Ijim- 
self to thispurpo.se- “ To give, in our language,” says he, “ an 
accurate likeness of the Sallustian manner, would be to violate 
the most obvious rules of English composition.” He is indeed 
toojudicious to sanction by his opinion a total departure from 
the manner of the author. But we think that both from his 


practice and his observations the rules which on this part of the 
subject he has laid down lo himself are too lax. There cer¬ 
tainly may, in the English language, be a style, if not similar to 
that of Sallust, at least anilugcus lo it; a style which bears the 
same relation to the genius of the English language, as that of 
Sallust bears to the genius of the Lniin; and in this style exactly 
would a perfect translation of Sallust appear. 

In the liberties of dilatation and paraphrase, however, it will 


fairly be allowed our author has been more moderate than either 
Murphy or Melmoth. Of the manner in which Muiphytoo 
ofter^,spins out his author, our readers had a small specimen in. 
thtj^utnation wc made a little while ago for a diilerent purpose. 

are peilcctly sensible that in a luoguagc so deficient in 
- VoL. u 2 A 
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inflection and transposition as ours, it is impossible to avoid 
obscurity, ambiguity, and even nonsense, without helping out 
the construction by a great many words which are not retjuisite 
in the Greek and Latin. In the necessity too which exists of 
breaking down the long sentences, which the inflective powers 
of their languages render often so perfectly graceful in the 
Greek and Roman writers, a considerable multiplication of 
words is often unavoidable. But to throw in whole sentences, 
for which there is not a corresponding syllable in the original, 
with the profusion done by Mr. Murphy, for the. sole purpose 
of joining more smoothly the successive id^, is altogether 
unjustifiable,,and is only a clumsy substitute for the skill re¬ 
quisite to join them together without that expedient. In this 
• particular our ideas of translation are more rigid than appear 
to be those of either Dr. Steuart or his friend Lord Wood- 
houselee. 

Having extended to such a length on the general merits of 
Dr. Steuart as a translator, wc have left ourselves little room to 
specify any of his particular beauties. There is, however, one 
respect in which he has attained a degree of excellence so com¬ 
pletely unrivalled that it must nut pass without emphatical 
notice. Wc allude to tlie art and skill with which he has 
adapted the military phraseology of modern times to the busi-^ 
ness of ancient warfare. This could only be done, with the 
perfection which is here exhibited, by an author who, posses¬ 
sing a thorough acquaintance with modern tactics, had pro¬ 
foundly studied the science of war as professed by the ancients. 
Such readers, therefore, as are in any degree acquainted whh 
the movements of armies, and the terms 6^ -^hich in the pre¬ 
sent times those movements are designated, will find what may 
be denominated a luminous commentary on ancient tactics even 
in the translation of Dr. Steuart, who, though he has wielded a 
sword, is, to his honour, not less able than ambitious to wield a 
pen, and holds out a most important example of dignifying ac¬ 
quirements and elegant pursuits to men of those professions 
and circumstances, who seldom yield much to the labour of 
thought. Of the peculiar felicity with which our author has 
translated the military details which abound in Sallust, we 
might produce many instances. Our readers will probably 
think the testimony of the iollowing sufficient. It is the ac¬ 
count of the celebrated battle between Mctellus and Jugiirtlia, 
near the Muthul, the greatest which was fought between that 
prince and the Romans: 

On the side of Nnmidia, that, by the partition of the kingdom, 
fell to the lot of Adberbal, there was a river, named the Mtttbal, 
which, taking its rise in the south, flowed through that district. A 
cluin of mountains, about twenty miles distant, ran in a direction 
parallel to’the river} wild tuid desert, and uncultivated by the hand^ 
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of man. Between these monntains and the river, and almoit eqoi« 
distant from either, there rose a hill of great extent, covered witk 
wiki olives and myrtles, and such other trees, as love to shoot forth 
in a dry and sandy soil. The intermediate plain was parched with 
beat, and wholly uninhabitable for want of water: But towards the 
banka of the Muthul, it assumed a better aspect; It was there sbad^ 
with copse-wood, rich in flocks, and cohivated by industry, 

** This bill, which stretched itself across the plain, flanked 
the Romans, in their march to the river ^ and here Jugurtba took 
post, lengthening out his front to the greatest possible dimensions. 
To Bomilcar he gave the command of the elephants, and a part of 
the infantry, wit^nstructions how to act; and took his own station, 
in a quarter nearer the mountains, at the head of tbd cavalry, and 
supported by a body of chosen foot. Having made this dispositioti, , 
he rode through the ranks, exhorting each troop and company, in a 
manner suited to inflame their courage. He besought them ‘ to bear 
in mind their former valour, the glory which they had acquired by 
the late victory, and nobly to unite in defending themselves, and in 
freeing their country from Roman avarice. The enemy,’ he said, 

' (hey had to cope with they well knew, and had already vanquished; 
even obliging them ignoniininusly to pass under the yoke. The ge« 
neraly indeed, was changed ; but would that circumstance work a 
change upon their character? As for himself, he had done his duly. 
As their general, he had provided for them every advantage as to 
ground, which they well knew, but of which their adversaries were 
ignorant; and he had, moreover, secured them against an unequal 
contest with an enemy, superior in numbers, as in discipline. It 
was for them, therefore, resolutely to wait the signal for the attack, 
and, that given, to pour clown upon the Romans. Should victory 
crown their valour, that;isy would end their toils: But, should de¬ 
feat ensue, it ^ prelude to oppression, and to every species 

of calamity.* 

“To this address he omitted not to add individual exhortation, 
I'hose whom, on account of their hc-ioic deeds, he had elevated to 
rank, or rewarded with opulence, he reminded of his liberality, and 
Ijointed out their example lo others. "J o all he w’ns ready with some 
apt persuasive, agreeable to the genius and character of each j some¬ 
times by entreaty, sometimes by proiuises, and even by threats, inde- 
fatigably labouring to excite th( ir courage. 

"Meanwhile, Metellus was seen descending from the heights, but 
without anv notion of the intentions of the enemy, until he began to 
discover them upon the hill. At lirst, he wms doubtful what to 
think of the strange appearance they exhibited. The Numidians 
lay close, and kept themselves and their horses'behind the bushes; 
but, by reason of the lowness of the skreen, they were neither fully 
^ displayed, nor entirely bid from the view. Neither arms nor co- 
' lours were sulFered to appear: But the rugged nature of the place, 
united to the artitreo, with which the whole was conducted, gave 
ample room for suspicion. The general was convinced that an am¬ 
bush was intended, and halted on the spot. Resolving to alter the 
disposition of the troops, he instantly formed the line to the front, 
on the right division, that flank being next theenemy. The order bo 

52 2 
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chos« was that of three lines, the first covered and sppported by the 
two others. The slingers and archers were ordered into the intervals 
between the companies of foot; and all the cavalry posted on the 
wings. Having encouraged the men by a concise 'Speech, such as 
the nature of bis situation, and the shortness of the time would per¬ 
mit, he commanded (he whole to file off from the left, and marched 
down, in column, to the plain. 

As the array advanced^ in this order, all seemed quiet on 
the hill, thcNumidians never once attempting to quit their station. 
Metellus, however, apprehended, on account of the heat of the sea* 
son, and the scarcity of springs near the place, that the army would 
be dijilressed for want of water; Ruiilius, therefoyf his Lieutenant, 
was sent forw^frd to the river, with the light Coh^^ts; and a detach- 
j ment of the cavalry, with orders to reconnoitre the ground, and se¬ 
cure a situation, for forming an encampment, "['he eneany, it war 
probable, would not \V\\ to retard the main body on their march, by fre¬ 
quently taking it in tlauk, or by galling it in the rear ; and, convinced 
of their inability to cope with (he discipline of theliegions, they would 
attempt to wear them out, by means of thirst and fatigue. The 
Consul continued 10 advance at a gentle pace, as the nature of his 
utuation, and that of the ground required, and preserving the same 
disposition he had made, on descending from the mountains. The 
centre was commanded by Marius: The general himself beaded the 
cavalry of the left wing; which, as the line had broken from that 
flank mto column, became, of course, the leading division ou the' 
march. 

Jugurlha, who lay in close ambush, no sooner saw that the rear 
of the Consul hsid cleared his left, tlian, dctachiiij; ironi his main 
body two thousand foot, he ordered them to take possession of that 
part of the heights, just quitted by the Ro«>^s ; by which means if 
they gave ground, their retreat might be cut a siiuatioa for 

rallying to advantage. This previous movement being made, and 
the signal given for action, he suddenly rushed down, and fell on 
the enemy. 

'' The Numidians charged to the front, and cut off the rear-flies 
of our army; some, rapidly wheeling about, skirmished, at once, 
with both the flaiiks. The attack was executed with astonishing 
spirit and intrep’ditv, and our ranks thrown into diNorderon every 
side. Even those who, on facing about, gave them the warmest re¬ 
ception, were harassed and fatigued by so desultory a mode of en¬ 
counter; finding themselves wounded from a distance, and without 
an opportiujiiy to return the blow, or to close with the assailants. 
According to instructions, which 1IK7 had received from Jngiirtha^ 
the horse well knew bow to elude the ('flbrts of tlie Roman cavalry; 
for, when a troop of the latter attenqited to charge, far from conti¬ 
nuing at close order, or in a body, they suddenly broke, and dis¬ 
persed in an instant, in all dircciious. As they could not, by that 
means, prevent a pursuit, they watched their opportunity, and, 
being superior in point of numbers, attacked us, in their turn, both 
ill flank and rear. If, in this flying sort of fight, the indefatigable 
Numidian chose the hill rather than the plain, his nimble horse was 
in his own element: He easily scrambled up the ascent, and disap- 
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peared among the bushes; while the Roman trooper, unused to a 
surface so rugged and intricate, was unable to follow him. 

'' The whole field presented a distressing spectacle, full of 
doubt ?nd perplexity, and wild disorder. Separated from their com¬ 
rades, some of the men fled, and some pursued. No ranks were 
preserved, no colours followed : Where each man w’as attacked, 
there he made a stand, and fought to protect his own person: 
Swords and javelins, liorses and men, friends and foes were blended 
together, in one promiscuous crmfiision. In this scene of distrac¬ 
tion, all order was at au end, and to act in concert utterly imposjiblo. 
llie word of commiand w as no longer heard : Chance ruled supreme, 
and guided the t'tonit. 

'* The day wasNlready far spent, and the issue of the battle still 
hnng ill suspense. Amidst the heat and fatigue, with w-hicli all 
were opufressed, Metellus observed that the Numidians began to* 
abate somewhat of their ardour, and seized the moment to rally his 
troops. Having draw'ii them together, he gradually restored the 
ranks; and brought up four Legionary Cohoits, against Jugurtha's 
infantry, of wdiich a great number, .^pdiit with taligue, had fallen 
hack to breailie, and were now seen sluing at their ease upon the 
hill. Metcllus called aloud to the troops, and in the most earnest 
manner conjured them * to summon all tlieir firmness, in this emer¬ 
gency ; nor .suffer the victory to be wre sted out of their hands by 
barbarians, who, at the very moment, were flying before them. If 
tliey tailed to conquerj he reminded them, w'here w'as the entrench¬ 
ment or strong-hold, to wdiich they could retire ? One resource alone 
they possessed, and that was in iheii* arms and valour.’ Nor did 
Jiigimha, meanwhile,^remain inacii\c. He appeared on horseback, 
rushing through the field, animating his men, and renewdng the 
battle. At the head <;/-#select hand, he performed w-onders. He 
sustained the ^*ilh undaunted vigour, closcdy pres'^iiig the Ho¬ 

mans, where lliey seetned to weaver, and keeping in employment, 
a well directed, but distant fight, such of their divisions as stood 
firm, and maintained the combat. 

“ I’hus* was seen between the two commanders, a noble con¬ 
test for glory; both officers of consummate ability, but very dif¬ 
ferently situated, and as uncf|ually supported In the disciplined 
valour of his troops, the superiority of JMctellus was clear and de¬ 
cided; but he had to struggle with a situation as dilficiilt as unex¬ 
pected. Jugurlba, on the other hand, possessed every advantage of 
ground; yet it was the genius of the leader that shone lorih, with¬ 
out the support of a man, who could be called a soldier. 

“ The Homans were now convinced, that they bad nothing to 
hope, but from some vigorous effort. It was already near the close 
of day, and the Niiniidiaus had hitherto found means to baffle every 
attempt to bring them to a regular engagement. The word being 
given to mount the hill, they carried it sword in hand, and com¬ 
pletely dislodged the enemy j who, unable to stand their ground, 
were totally put to rout, and fled with precipitation. The hilled 
were but few in number. The swiftness of the Numidians, and the 
nature of a country, with which our men were unacquainted, saved 
the fugitives* 
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** Ift another quarter, meanwhile, Bomikar, under whose orders^ 
before the comtnencemeut of the adnir, Jugurtlia, as already stated, 
had placed the elephnntSj and a detachment of the infantry, waited, 
with patience, until Butilius had passed him, and then descended 
leisurely to the foot of the hill. RutiUus made the best of bis way 
to the river, while the wily Nuroidian marshalled his troops, as the 
occasion demanded, without hindrance or molestation j taking mea¬ 
sures, at the same time, to watch the motions, and to learn the de« 
signs of the enemy. As soon as intelligence was brought in, by the 
scouts, that the Lieutenant bad pitched his camp, and seemed to 
consider himself iu a state of security, perceiving that the noise of 
battle with Jngurtha echoed far and wide, and was increasing every 
moment, he became apprehensive, lest, if it ready© the ears of Ru- 
tiliuB, he should march back bis troops, with intent to reinforce the 
«Consul. This junction Bomilcar resolved, at all hazards, to prevent... * 
The close array, in which, distrustful of the steadiness of his Numi- 
dians, be had at first drawn them up, was now changed for a more 
open line; as such a disposition, by covering a larger surface, would 
the better obstruct the march of Rutilius. This arrangement made^ 
he without delay pushed forward to his encampment. 

The Romans were not at once aware of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach. On a sudden, they perceived a vast cloud of dust, which 
they at first conjectured to be the sudden effect of the wind, sweep¬ 
ing over an arid, and sandy surface; for the place was on all sides ^ 
encircled with copse-wood, which prevented the prospect. A closer * 
attnition, however, discovered the uniiorm figure of the cloud, 
which, moving v^Mth regularity, as tiK- Ntimulians marched forward, 
drew nearer and ne.irer every instant. In a shoit time, no doubt 
remained of the real cause ol the phenomenon ; and orders being 
issued to fly to arms, they ff)rmed in froni^t^hc Imcs. As soon as 
Bomilcdr came up, a tremendous shout wasini^d ou both sides, 
and they rushed, with fury, to the onset. 

The Numidians relied solely on tlieir clephmts. As long as 
those continued unhurt, the*/ fought with intrepidity : But the un¬ 
wieldy animals were soon entangled in the branches of the trees, 
and, being cut olf from the ranks, were easily surrounded. On this, 
the enemy betook themselves to flight. The gteater number threw 
away their arms. By favour of the niglit, which liad already come 
on, and aided, in some degree, by the vicinity of the bill, they con¬ 
trived 10 escape, with scarcely the loss of a man. Four elephants 
were taken, and the rc>t, to the number of forty, lay dead on the 
field. 

** The troops, although flushed witli success, were yet exhausted 
with their various exenious; a toilsome march, the labour of en¬ 
campment, and, last of ail, the late unexpected encounter. For the 
extraordinary delay of Metclhis it appeared impossible to account; 
and, in order to clear up their doubts, they set out to meet him on 
the march : Bur, as the JXumidian genius, ever on the watch, ad* 
mitced of no relaxation of vigour, nor carelessness of seairity, they 
proceeded in battle array, and with the utmost circumspection. 
i.Wben the Iicada of the columns were advanced within a short dis¬ 
tance of each otbef> the darkness of the night had well nigh produced 
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a fatal accident. The noise of an unknown and approaching mnUii 
tude spread a mutual alarm. A fresh attack from the enemy waa 
the general belief; nor could the truth readily hare been ascertained, 
had not some horsemen from both sides, fortunately sent forward 
to reconnoitre, known each other in the dark, and proclaimed thi 
error. On this, mutual congratulation quickly succeeded to appre¬ 
hension. The common men, in a transport of joy, recognized one 
another. They called, by name, to their comrades, each recounting 
his gallant exploits, and listening to the like recital from others. 
Vanity had its free career i and all indulged in extolling, to the 
skiesy their own fancied merits.—Thus it is with human aflairs. 
When victory iso^^iined, every coward may partake in the triumph: 
By disaster and dmat, valour itself is abashed, and oftentimes tar¬ 
nishes in the eyes of mankind," , 

As a specimen of Dr. Stcuart’s ability in translating those 
fine pieces of eloquence, the speeches in Sallust, we should 
like to quote one of the most complete and remarkable, as that 
of Caesar or Cato, of Adherbal or Marius \ bin as no just idea 
of them couKl be obiainccl from a fragment, and as our limits 
will not admit any of them entire, we must content ourselves 
with one which is shorter, that of Catiline before the battle of 
Pistorla: 

• ' Soldiers, I am well aware, that courage net-cr was in- 

epired by words : Where in the mind is felt no generous Impulse^ 
fiupineness never yet was turned into effort, nor timidity into valour, 
by the harangues of a leader, however eloquent. Courage, my 
friends, is the free gift of nature, or, it may be, the fruit of habit; 
But it is in him alone, whose bosom glows with its genuine fire, that 
it is sure to blaze the field of battle. The man, who is 

unmoved by the rfffl'of glory, or the approach of dahger, you shall 
in vain strive to reason into another temper : Fear has shut his ears 
against the voice of honour, as well as the figures of rhetoric.—But 
it is for a different object I have now summoned you together. It ia 
fit that 1 should impart to you my earnest injunctions, and lay open 
the grounds of that final resolution, which, from the postuie of out; 
affairs, I am forced to adopt. 

" ' Soldiers, you have all heard of the fate of Lentulus ; of the 
melancholy catastrophe, which a want of vigour, in that supine asso¬ 
ciate, has brought down upon us, no less than on himself. Flattered 
with the prospect of reinforcements from the city, and, in the end, 
cruelly deceived in that expectation, you see, that our intended 
inarch into Gaul has been cut off; and our present difficultiei, which 
have followed, are but too visible, and apparent to you all, 

** 'The enemy’s force consists of two armies; one of which, 
from Rome, presses on our rear; the other keeps us in check, cm 
the side of Gaul. To remain any longer among the mountains, 
w*ere we ever so desirous, exceeds our power, from the want of 
forage, and a supply of provisions of every species. In a word, 
whithersoever we turn, a passage must be opened with our swords, 
1 be.seech you, thereforop call forth all your firmness, the utmost ef¬ 
forts of your energy and valour. When ybu advance to the con- 
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flict, I conjure you bear in mind^ that riches, honour, imrriorfal 
glory, the rights of men, and the liberties of your country, are sus* 
pended on the event! If we conquer, the sure fruits of victory await 
US; plenty instead of want; the possession of Italy; the towns and 
colonies every wl)ere ready to receive us : but if wc weakly shrink 
back, then con^jider the reverse of the picture. Woe be to him, 
who relies not on the vigour of his own arm! Friends ant! fortune, 
indeed, smile on valour; but they disown the man, who proves 
wanting to himself, and is a coward in the field. 

“ 'Besides, Soldiers, very different are our motives to action, from 
those of our adversaries. We take the field for liberty; we draw 
our swwds for our country, nay, for life itself: ^^ith them, on the 
other hand, there can be little interest in the cooniri; none to sup- 
port the pride and power of a few petty tyrants. Rush then, boldly 
to the charge! Strike with the confidence of men, whose valour, 
often tried, know^s how' to conquer! 

'' ^ Had you declined the present contest, what, I pray you, had 
been your fate ? A life of ignominy, an ignoble exile. As a gra^* 
clous boon, some of you, perhaps, might have had permission to re¬ 
main at Rome, despoiled of your fortunes, in want and beggary, 
sunk to a dependence on the bounty of your masters. Rut yon have 
scorned, like men, to crouch in bondage, and have preferred, lo dis¬ 
honour, this noble alternative. If you repent of the step, it is salu- , 
tary to remind you, that, even to secure a retreat, the tirmest valouc 
is still indispensable. Peace must be procured by victory alone, not 
by a grovelling cowardice: Fur what safety could there be in flight, 
were you wildly to turn away iho'ie veiy arms, wh'u h, while they 
protected yourselves, might overpower youi''advi^r^anes. Rest as¬ 
sured, when the battle rages, that it is the coward heart, tlint knows 
the least security. Valour spreads, over Tbsjicad of its possessor, a 
broad shield of defence. 

I 

^Soldiers, when I call to mind your chnr.nctcr, and the lustre of 
your achievements, 1 own, that they inspiie me with a confidence of 
victory. From the vigour of your age, from your daring spirit, and 
manly resolution, I augur every advantage: Resitirs, stern necessity 
encrcascs my hope ; for she can render even cowards valiant. As 
to our position, in these nairow defiles, sni)eiiorily of numbers can¬ 
not avail the enemy; and they shall in vain attempt to outflank, or 
to surround you.—My friends, should yon yet expciience the malig¬ 
nity of fortune, be it yours to .secure a great revenge ! If taken pri- 
aoners, you know the consequence;—to be slaughtered, like cattle, 

the will of the conquerors. Yet this you have in your power ; 
you can die like men ! and leave lo ynur foes, if you gain not the 
day, a field dyed with their blood, and cause to water it with their 
tears!'” 

Our readers too, wc are persuaded, will think no apology 
necessary, for laying; before them in the langiia/rc of the trans¬ 
lator, the celebrated parallel between-Caesar and Cdto : 

"Caesar and Cato, in nobility of birth, years, and eloquence, may 
be said to have been almost equal. Greatness of soul they equally 
possessed^ and they cqiMlly reached the summit of glory ^ yet it In at 
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t glory peculiar to each, and certainly acquired, by very opposite 
methods. 

Caesar gained the suffrages-of mankind, by acts of kindness, and 
public munificence; Cato, by an incorruptible integrity, and the 
purity of his manners. In the former. It was the mild virtues of 
humanity and benevolence, that rendered him tfce object of esteem: 
In the latter, it was a stern severity, that gave elevation to his cha¬ 
racter. Caesar, by the practice of generosity, by the forgiveness of 
injuries, by the alleviation of distress, solicited the good-will of hiS 
fellow citizens: Cato bestowed no favours, and yet commanded 
their admiration. To the protection of the one misery looked for 
refuge: ProHiga^T dreaded punishment, from the vengeance of the 
other. 'Thus, wi^li their respective admirers, a claming facility of 
manners, and a decided firmness of character, w^, in either, the 
opposite riiemes of applause. ' 

“ Cafsar, from his youth up, had persisted in a course of vigilance, 
of active industry, and incessant application, with an eye to figure 
on the stage of public life. He was unwearied in the service of his 
friends; of his own concerns as constantly neglectful; And such 
v/iis the tmbonnded generosity of the miin, that to refuse a boon, 
w*>rtiiy of acceptance, was a feeling foreign to his heart. Ambition, 
above all. was his ruling passion. He pant?d for the command of 
armies, for the conduct of some new, and arduous wai, wherehis 
ejtl'raordinary talents could be displayed tn advantage. 

“ On the other hand, the qualities of Cato were of a less dazzling 
cast. He cultivated the virtue of moderation; he studied correct¬ 
ness of conduct; but, above all, the lessons of an austere philosophy. 
In riches he never thought of vying with the wealthy ; and he de¬ 
clined all competition Tfor turbulence, with the factious. Yet Cito 
was not without the snur of an honest emulation. It was his to 
contend, for thejrize of valour, with the brave; with the modest, 
for the praise of modesty; and, with the guiltless, for the honours 
of innocence and integrity. Content with the actual possession ot 
virtue, he was careless about displaying the semblance to the world. 
By this means it happened, that the less amiiously he courted fame, 
the more conspicuously fame blazoned forth his character.’' 


It now only remains for us to give some acci>unt of the 
notes which are annexed to the translation. A considerable part 
ot the observations, which we in.uic on the notes belonging to the 


two essays, may be aj)plied to tliose ol which wc now wish to 
communicate some idea. They com dm a rich assemblage of 


collateral matter, collected with great judgment, and uncom¬ 
mon knowledge ot tlx; ancient antlior'., to illustrate the series 


of events brought under review in the text of Sallust, and tlie 


spirit and manncis of the times in which they took place. In 
regard to Sallust this labour is of luoic tlian ordinary impor¬ 
tance, since he is an historian who coniines himself so rigidly 
to ilie circumstances of primary intporiance. To the readers 
whom Sallust more immediarely addiwsed, persons riioroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of the times, nothing more 
\vas necessary. But to us, who live in a difrereiU age and 
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couMiy, the ttarrative cannot be equally instructive or satis* 
factory, unless we carry the knowledge of those circumstances 
along with us. It is to supply this knowledge that Dr. Steuart 
has exerted himself in the notes; and except to those indi. 
viduals, not, we suspect, a very numerous body, who are ex¬ 
tensively acquainted with the ancient writers, it must prove a 
most useful and gratifying service. For it is somewhat surpri¬ 
sing when we come to examine the matter, to find that so little 
has been done in English to illustrate the spirit of die times 
which immediately preceded the Augustan; though we have 
no sooner turned our attention to the suhjcct t^n we must pei- 
ceive its unrivalled importance; because irt^hat spirit is uii- 
^ doubtedly to be found the cause of the mighty changes which 
succeeded. In the biographical sketches which Nlr. Steuart 
affords us we are brought acquainted with almost every illus¬ 
trious character who appeared in those times. Many historical 
facts are added in the notes, which are both curious and im¬ 
portant ; and, with the views of the political parties, and the 
sketches of the manners which are introduced, lay open befuie 
us the scenes of which the events recorded by the historian 
form only a prominent part. To adopt therefore a very happy 
expression of the author, “ the notes may he read as Memoiis, 
of the times, of whicli the text constitutes the history." 

We give our elegant annotator great credit for the' fidelity 
with which he has supplied the unjustifiable omissions of his 
author in regard to the pait which Cicera acted in the conspi¬ 
racy of Catiline ; and has brought forth that eminent magistrate 
into the conspicuous place which he oii^ht to hold in the his¬ 
tory of that transaction. We know not hy what obliquity of 
feeling it has lately become fashionable, chiefly on the score of 
great plainness of expression in regard to the universal feelings 
of vanity, (a plainness which formed part of ancient manners, 
and for which the due allowance is not made,) to represent in 
the most unfavourable light the character of Cicero, whose 
name is almost synunimuus with literature, and who is one of 
the purest characters of which antiquity can boast. I.et us be 
assured that it is much more easy to tall: with self-complacency 
of his failings, than to imitate his viitues. And we may add 
that the panegyrical warmth of the eloquent and accomplished 
Middleton will find a more favourable reception in the breast 
ol every true scholar, than the cold detraction of Mr. Mel- 
moth. Are we wrong in supposing, as we often have done, 
that one motive at least for the spirit of the notes on Mr. 
Mclmoth’s translation of Cicero’s epistles was to diminish the 
reputation gained by the “ Life of Cicero ?” 

There is one species of notes which we are pretty supe will 
, attract the reader’s attention. 'Fhose arc the notes on the mili- 
taty passages of Sallust; in which the illustrations of the mill- 
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tary affairs and terms of the Romans are beyond all example 
clear and satisfactory. For an instance we may refer to the 
long note on the battle between Jugurthaand Metellusnear the 
MuthuK where, to aid our conception, we have a chart in 
which the position of the armies is represented* 

From the delineation which Sallust has given us of ancient 
Africa, the translator has taken occasion to enter into some 
deep research with regard to the ancient geography of that 
celebrated region. The subject is highly curious. The 
northern shore of Africa was not only the seat of some emi¬ 
nent nations, and the scene of some of the most remarkable 
transactions of arl^qiiity, but one of the most productive spots 
on the face of the earth. The signal change which it has un# 
dergone gives it therefore some peculiar claims to regard. This 
quaiter of the globe too has lately become an object of great 
curiosity, which will probably render the ctccuraieand laborious 
inquii'ics of our author more acceptable. 

Several times in iliese notes our author assumes the cha* 
racter ol the moralist with the happiest effect; the cogency of 
his precepts being enforced by the beauty of his stile. If 
there is .my thing in which our opinions arc at variance with 

• th w «effB(lid and judicious writer, it is in the notes in w'hich his 

political opinions arc expressed. Wc consider him as an au¬ 
thor whose ideas are highly aristocratiral; in which he forms 
a icmarkable*coiuiiist to his favourite Sallust. He appears to 
be one of those authors who have deeply imbibed the terrors of 
anarchy from the disastrous consequences of the French revo¬ 
lution. In reviewing therefore the disputes between the ple¬ 
beians and pati-frtans of Rome, so remarkable 2 particular in 
its history, he almost invariably finds that the people were in 
the wrong and the nobility in tiic right; and in truth he seems 
to be pretty strongly inclined to make ft a rule that the people 
never can be in the right. Now our conviction on this subject 
is very different indeed. If history he ransacked, we believe 
it will be found that in the objects which they pursued, the 
people have almost been lu the light, though very apt 

to go wrong in tlie means of attaining them- We believe, 
moreover, that for one evil which has been inflicted upon the 
human race by (liosc wiio arc called the people abusing their 
ascendancy, evils not to be numbered have been inflicted upon 
it by the nobility abusing theirs. In particular, it is our opi¬ 
nion that the unfortunate changes introduced into the conduct 

• of Roman affairs, and which terminated in so abominable a 
state of things, may all be traced to the misconduct of the 
nobles. We add, with regard to that British constitution, 
whose happy effects we all experience, and of which the ad- 

^ miration of Dr. Steuart is so high, that the severest injuries 
which it has yet received, and the dangers from which U has 
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the most to fear, are those which proceed from the orders of 
men in this country, who may be said to stand in the place of 
ilie patricians and nobles at Rome. It is evident, however, 
that into the defence of these opinions it is impossible to enter 
here. We have stated them as the terms of our dissent from 
the view of society held up by our author; and wc trust that 
he will extend the same indultjence to us which he has exer¬ 
cised towards his accomplished historian. 

Such are the contents of the volumes which are now before 
us. We doubt not that we shall he joined by every imparrial 
reader in the declaration, that so complete an illustration of an 
ancient classic has not yet been presented ^ the English lan¬ 
guage. With a translation which appears to us to unite more 
of the excellencies of that species of compositiorr than any 
which we have yet received, there is joined such a body of 
classical information, most agreeably conveyed in the notes, 
that, as an introduction to an acquaintance with classical lite¬ 
rature, and the very si)irit of the classics themselves, we have 
no publication which can be set in comparison. In the 
whole course of the work the author appears to have carefully 
bad in his eye the wants of the young student ; and whether 
the acquisition of a redish for classir^l learning, of that 
of knowdedge which is most requisite to understand the elas- 
.sics; or the enlargement of his ideas and ihe improvement of 
his taste by the exercise of his critical powers on the most ex¬ 
quisite models—be the object; he ran ijo where receive more 
important assistance. To those rradeis who have no acquain¬ 
tance with the classical languages, but wiio have the elegaut 
ambition not- to be destitiue of cl assical infi^.OcUion, in which 
number we would willingly rank a considerable proportion ot 
the Icss-educatcd, and thcrciorc not very justly treated sex, 
this work must be lonnd extremely useful, i'hey have not 
tmly one of the most clogant and instructive of the ancient 
authors rendered a purely Englisii book, which iliey may read 
with delight, and hence perceive something of the spirit and 
uarujrc of the ancient writers ; but they have the greater num¬ 
ber of those classical circumstances which are cither most cu¬ 
rious to be known, or most frequently alluded to in books and 
conversation, ufTered to their inintis; and they have just and 
elegant characters drawn of almost all the more eminent classi¬ 
cal writers, with numerous quotations of some of their most 
striking passages, presented generally in the author’s happiest 
style of translation. There is another class of readers, and- 
tliat a pretty numerous class, to whom the same qualities oi 
the work must render it peculiarly valuableV we mean those 
who have somewhat neglected the studies of their youth, and 
wish, with a.s little expence as possible, of trouble and time, 
to recall their knowledge both of the literature and the charae- 
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ters of the classical ages. To the accampHshed scholar the 
work which answets all those important purposes will want no 
recommendation. 

There are a few slips of style which we had noted down iti 
the perusal of the volumes; such as, the word it in italics, tit 
the following clause of a sentence, p. 251, v* i: such a 
tendency or scope, as, while it enforces the precepts of mo^ 
raliiv, 2/adds to the lc^sonR of experience;** or again, in thet 
phrase, “ notwiilistanding of,,'' in the thud line from the lop of 
p. 159 in the same volume, where the word ^ is a pleonasm 
peculiar to Scotchmen. But these inadvertencies, so difhcult 
to avoid in a woii of so much length, bear so insignificant a 
propouion to the general elegance of the book, that after the 
space wliu'h we have occupied with this review, we may be • 
excused from specifying any more of the lew instances we 
have been able to detect. 

We sincerely hope that this is not the last gift of the kind 
which the public will receive from this meritorious auilior. 
The individuals aie so few, fiom wliom labours of tliis sort 
arc to be expected, that when any one appearSi we feel an 
avidity for his productions; and wish, that for the sake of 
itself he will not permit his industry to relax. Mr. 
•Steuari has, in his pteface, mentioned two authors, Thucy¬ 
dides and Seneca, in such a manner as gives us reason to hope 
that he meditates an illustration of them both, on the same 
extended, biogr.iphical, and critical plan, as in the work before 
tis. Ill his hands tlie^' would indeed prove “ noble subjects.** 

** Both,*’ as be observes, “ were public as well as literary cha¬ 
racters; and boiiiL.piodnced an extraordinary influence on the 
times in which they flonrisiied. In a delineation of the life 
and wi Kings ol the Greek historian, the author might assume 
him as a central point; and from thence stretch his view to 
almost all that is valuable and dcliglitful, in that celebrated pe¬ 
riod, which elapsed from the time of Pericles, to tliat of 
Alexander the Greu. In a similar account of the Roman 
philosopher, he might give a history of the progress of genius, 
from its lustre in the Augustan age, to its rapid and sensible 
decline, in (hat of Trajan and the Antoninei,'* 

Aut. II. Pnriap/:s fond&nicntaux Dt tEqmUbre tt du Mouve- 
7 ntnt\ pur L. N. M. Caunot, dt VInstitut Nutioruil de 
Frame, de l\'Jcodeme des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres de 
Dijon, ^c. v:z. Fundamental PnneipUs of Equilibrium and of 
Motum^ £?c. pp^ 262., Debuffe, 

THK fiist edition of this work was published at Dijon in 
J7H3, under the title of Essay on Machines in General, zx\A 
at that lime was a mere pamplilct containing only 107 pages. 

^ Anuihe; edition appeared in 17S6, with very slight alterations. 
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The work had been long out of print, when M. Carnot, having 
keen solicited to publish a new edition, undertook a complete 
revisal, and found it necessary to give a new order to the 
whole, and to add considerably to its magnitude. From tliese 
changes there has resulted a work in some sort new, especially 
in form and arrangement; the author has, therefore, adopted 
another title which appears more agreeable to the nature of the 
performance thus enlarged. 

There have been two methods frequently adopted of exa« 
mining Mechanics in its principles. The first is to consider it 
as the theory of forces, that is, of the causes which impress mo¬ 
tions : the second is to consider it as the fntcsry of the mo¬ 
tions themselves. In the first method we es»blish our reason- 
t ing on the causes, whatever they arc, which impress or tend to 
impress the motions on the bodies to which we suppose them 
applied. In the second we regard the motion as before im¬ 
pressed, acquired and residing in the body; and we have 
solely to enquire what arc the laws according to which the 
motions acquired are propagated, modified, or destroyed, in 
every circumstance. Each of these two ways of viewing Me¬ 
chanics as a science has its advantages and its inconveniences. 
The first has been almost always followed as the most r't'pl'r, « 
but it has the disadvantage of being founded upon a metaphy-' 
steal and obscure notion, which is that of forces. For what 
precise idea have we of a force, unless it be that which we de¬ 
signate by the word cause? Yet there may be various kinds of 
causes. What then can we mean by k force, that is, by a 
cause double or triple of anotlier ? These causes may be the 
volition or the physical constitution of a ma? or of an ani¬ 
mal, which by their operation may produce a motion: but 
what is a will double or triple of another will, or a physical 
constitution capable of an effect double or triple of another ? 
The notion of the ratio of forces, considered respectively as 
causes, is not, therefore, more clear than that of these lurces 
themselves. 

If we do not distinguish the cause from the effect, that is, if 
we understand by the word force the quantity of motion which 
is produced in the moveable body to which it is applied, we 
become intelligible, but then we come precisely to the second 
manner of considering the question, for then Mechanics is no¬ 
thing else than the theory of the lasvs of the communication of 
motion. Now so long as we regard the word cause as answer¬ 
ing to a primitive idea, we must admit that the vagueness before 
spoken of subsists, and then all the demonstrations in which 
the word force is employed carry with them a character of ob¬ 
scurity absolutely inevitable. This obscurity will disappear in 
the second way of .viewing Mechanics, but then there arises 
another incoaveoience; which is, that (he fundamental prim*. 
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clplca- establiihed by the first method as axioms, are no longer 
seif>evident propositions, so that in order now to establish tbm 
we are under the necessity of recurring to experience. 

Thus, for example, in the first case we make no difficulty of 
taking for an axiom, that a force may be considered as applied 
to any point whatever of its direction; but in the second, We 
cannot say that tlie motion of a body exists where the body does 
Dot exist itself. In the first case, having once passed over the 
obscurity in the notion of the word Jorce, we conceive how it b 
that many forces may be applied to the same point according to 
difierent directions; in the second, we can never conceive now 
it is that quantities of motion may be directed difierent ways, 
and yet exist together in the same body; since that body cannot 
move several ways at once; we can, therefore, only consider • 
the difierent motions as existing in different bodies which by 
some shock are •compelled to undergo a change'; and then, it it 
the law of these changes which must be found. 

In the first method, when once the notion of forces is ad¬ 
mitted, it is easy to establish the laws of Statics, and then, by 
adopting the principle of James Bernoiiilli and of D’Alembert, 
we may pass with facility to the laws of motion: in the second, 
o q ^ .^bfi-r nntnirv. we arc obliged to commence with Dynamics, 
•and to consider Statics only as a particular case flowing frotn 
the general principles. There is, indeed, an intermediate me* 
tliod, but seldoni adopted, which in some measure combines the 
advantages of both, and in wliich we have no occasion to in¬ 
vestigate tlie essential hatuie of forces, nor, on the other hand, 
to consider them as quantities of motion; but, while we con¬ 
sider force in gc{^ial as that which causes a change in the state 
of a body, we rcgaid that which indicates the existence of a 
force, namely, a quantity of motion generated, or varied, or ex¬ 
tinguished, as an adequate measure of it, and this measure is all 
that is necessary to bring Mechanics into the class of ma¬ 
thematical sciences, and thus to supersede the necessity of 
founding it upon any metaphysical considerations. 

M. Caniut, however, has chosen the second of the general 
methods we have beeti speaking of, chiefly because he had 
adopted it in his first edition; so that he confines himself prin¬ 
cipally to the theory of the communication of motions. His 
work is divided into two parts: the first is, in efl%ct, the expe- 
riinentjl part, for at contains the preliminary notions, and the 
facts on which Mechanics is founded, developed and cx- 
. tended by analogy as far as appeared necessary to take away the 
vagueness of the general principles. The second commences u 
the point where he considers the science at ceasing to be expe- 
' fimcmal, and becoming entirely rational, that is to say, where 
ahe principles appear to be sufficiently established by expe- 
"lienee, so that the future attention may be directed to the rea» 
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soning. It comj^rrses the consequences which may be rigo¬ 
rously deduced from the first principles, once acknowledged, 
and the formulae which express them; and here the science is 
made susceptible of the most skilful application of the analytical 
calculus. M* Carnot has taken care to introduce into this trea¬ 
tise the most curious and useful general theorems of D*Aleni- 
bett, Lagrange, and others j but he does not enter into the mi- 
jiuter details, even so far as to specify the names of all the 
simple machines, or, as they are usually called in our elemen¬ 
tary books, mechanical powers. The work is terminated by 
some very ingenious general reflexions on the application of 
moving forces to any machines whatever. ^ 

Our author does not, strictly speaking, reason from the 
theory of virtual velocities, first suggested by Galileo, and 
which was made so admirable an instrument of discovery in the 
hands of Lagrange, but from a different, though analogous prin¬ 
ciple. It is a generalisation consisting in substituting for vir- 
iual velocities which are infinitely small, (being the velocities 
taken by the points of application of powers on having tlie state 
of equilibrium deranged in a degree which is indefinitely mi¬ 
nute) the finite velocities which he calls geometrical* Hence 
results a novel theory of a class of motions which are m 

dbced from Mechanics than from Geometry. These gcome-' 
trical motions arc such as the different parts of a system of bo¬ 
dies may take, without one constraining another, and which, of 
consequence, depend not upon the action and re-action of the 
bodies, but solely on the conditions of their mutual connexion, 
and may be determined by geometry alone, independently ol the 
rules ot Dynamics. 

It must be obvious from the preceding account, that M. 
Carnot’s performance is far from being elementary: wc shall not, 
therefore, latigue the general reader by a more particular enu¬ 
meration of its contents, or an exhibition of any of his complex 
theorems. But as this author is one who exercises with pecu¬ 
liar success the faculty of tlilnl.ing in his own wa}’, unfettered 
by former systems, and unawed by celebrated names, we may 
extract with advantage sojnc passages in which he has turned 
his attention to iniportaiii poiii:s. The tcnn inertia has been 
gradually falling into neglect, on the supposition that it implies 
a contradiction: this topic M. Carnot discusses much at large; 
a citation or two may exhibit his view of it: * 

" We call^/brce of inertia of each of two bodies at every instant, 
the resistance which it opposes to its cliange of state, that is to say, 
the redaction which it exerts upon the system of other bodies which 
are madje to pass from rest to motion, from motion to rest, or from 
one motion to another: that is, in a word,a force equal and contrary 
to tb^t which must pe impressed upon this moveable to make it pass^ 
^rotn the state in which it was, to that in which it is found the 
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i^ihg instant. Whence it follows, fluit if th^ effective 
a moveable, before the stroke, be decomp»bsed int6 two other^itf 
which the one is that which it ought to take after the stroke, tb# 
other multiplied into the mail of the moveable, will be wlut is 
called its force of inertia at the moment of the Strolm. 

We must not confound the force of'inertia with the quantity of 
motion lust. To obtain the ktter, it is necessary to decompose tlm 
velocity .taken by the moveable the instant after it was left free, into 
two. of which one is that which It really took, the other, multipUed 
into the mass^of the moveable, will be the quantity of modon lost/’ 

^'The quantity of motion lost by the stroke U the resale of 
three forces: via. 1 . The quantity of motion acquired, or before the 
collision. Q.lhe q^iantity of motion impressed by the t'tV morm*. 
G. The quantity of motion equal and contrary to that which remains 
with the moveable after the shock. But, by the definition which 
we have given of the force of inertia, the quantity of motion which 
it impresses is the result of the first and last of the three forces 
we have been speaking of. Therefore, the quantity of motion lost 
is the resultant of the quantity of motion product by the lis mo- 
tris, and of the quantity of motion produced by the force of inertia.’* 

' Je dois rematquer, 'says Euler, in his6'6’tb Letter to a Germaa 
Princess,' que e’e^t nommer fort mal-a-propos force, cette qualite dei 
corps laquelle ils restent dans kur etat; car si lou comprend 
. sbdifiS^ot force tout ce qui est capable de changer I'etat des corps,, 
la qualite par Isquelte ils se conservent dans le leur, est pliitot Top— 
pose d’une force. C'est done par abas que quelques auteurs dou-t 
nent le noin de force ^ rineitic, qui est cette qualite, et qu'ils la 
nomment d't/iertit, ^Cet abus |>eut jeter dans des erreurs fort 
grossidres.’ 

"This observation of Euler is staking; but it is easy to avoid 
these errors, by extinguishing that which we name simply inertia, 
from theyorce of inertia. Inertia is only a property which cannot be 
introduced into any calculation; but the force of inertia \%a quantity 
susceptible of an exact appieciatiou. Inertia is simply the property • 
which every body has of reinaioing in its state of rest, or of uqiforoi 
and rectilinear motion; and the force of inertia is the quantity of 
motion which such body impresses oo any otlier body that causes it 
to change its state. 

'' The force of inertia has tlierefore, in perfect truth, the charac¬ 
ter of what we name force, in general, (hat is to say, of every tf^ing 
which changes the state of rest or of motion of bodies: for, sinoe it 
ii a quantity of motion impressed, it necessarily changes the state of 
the body which impresses it: and as to the state of the body which it 
acts upon, it is also changed at the same time; bat it is by the re¬ 
action of the other body, a rc-action which is nothing else ip its turd 
than the force of inertia of that other body. Thus the state of 
each of the two striking bodies is changed by the force of Inertia of 
the other, to which ii imparts itself an equal quantity of motion itt 
«a contrary direction by its own proper force." p, 74 *. 

Among the principles, more onless general,.whlch have beeri 
iJ^oposed for the foundation of Staiicst none is oaorc curitiAll 

Voi-. I. t H ^ 
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thin tbit which assigns far a general law of equilibrium in 
be’avy machineat that the centre of gravity of the syscera is tWti 
at the lowest possible points this long-known principlef though 
teiv simple and very general, is subject to some hpiltaUouSj 
ana deserves a more careful examination than it has commonly 
met with. M. Carnot has made some researches respecting it, 
in various parts of his Essay on Machines in General; but in 
the present work he has drawn them all to one place. Hii ob¬ 
servations are as below; 

** Supposing that all the forces proposed P, Q, R, S, kc. are 
themselves weights; each of these weights will be equal to the pro¬ 
duct of the mass of the body by its gravity* Therefore, gravity 
being an accelerating force common to all and verticah we may from 
I preceding principles conclude, that in every machine having weight, 
when in equilibrio, the sum of the product of each mass by its vir¬ 
tual velocity estimated downward and vertically is equal to zero. 
But we have shewn tliat the velocity of the centre of gravity down¬ 
ward, is this siame sum divided by that of the masses. Therefore in 
the case of equilibilum in any loaded machine whatever, the virtual 
velocity of the centre of gravity, estimated in the vertical direction, 
lao. Whence Bows the famous principle indicated by Torricelli, 
the disciple of Galileo, that in every heavy machine in equilibrio, 
the centre of gravity is at the lowest point possible; in effect, if the 
centre of gravity is at the lowest point possible, it cannoff^^^U.^ 
further; and as it is repugnant to the nature ot heavy bodies to risd, 
Its velecity will be 0, conformably to the principle just enunciated. 

''This beautiful proposition being, as we hare shewn, deduced 
from hypotheses previously established aK*fnDdaniental laws of equi¬ 
librium and of motion, furnishes us with a valuable means of veri¬ 
fying the accuracy of these hypotheses. For though this truth is 
difficult enough to denaonstrate rigorously, it is of a nature to bo 
easily foreseen, and to receive a general assent by its enunciation 
solely, from the many experiments which daily confirm it. In effect, 
we see, for example, that standing water presents always a horizon¬ 
tal level surface; which it is obvious could not obtain if its centre of 
gravity were not at the lowest point possible. We see also that a 
single body placed on a curve surface seeks the lowest point of that 
surface, and that it will continue at rest when it is placed there. 
N6w as we know that in the case of equilibrium of a system of bo¬ 
dies, alt its parts may be considered as forming, so to speak, one 
Jtlass only collect^ at its centre of gravity, we conclude naturally 
that, til the case of equilibrium, the general centre of gravity must, 
iA'fhi6tV be found at the lowest point possible, whatever the machine 
ma^ bd'to which the different points of the system are applied. 

"By exarifintiik this'principle with greater attention still, we be¬ 
come. tporje ind mdre .convinced of its justness and of its importance: 
for Jthii iv tbe ypry plausible reasoning which presents itself on this 
subject, direct!^^and ^without running bade to fundamental prin-> 
cipics: * ^ • 

<"€bnceive a machine to which no other forces are apjdied than 
>isasgbtt: 1 suppose it, moreover, of any form axul conatruction 
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ever, but without l^viug anjr* motbn impressed upon it. 
granted, whatever is the disposition of the bodies of the i/siequl^ 
clear that if there be an equilibrium, the sum of the resistiit^^W 
'all the fixed points of obstacles, estimated in the vertical dfifeelioa 
tontrary to gravity, edll be equal to the total weight of the systetii. 
Bat if there arises any inotion whatever, a part of the force of gri> 
vity will be employed in' producing it, and it is only with the sOrpI^ 
that the fixed points will then be found charged. Therefore, In iMs 
case the sum of the vertical resistances Of thd fixed points will W 
less at the first instant than the total weight of the system 3 coMh- 
qnently from these two forces combined, namely the total freight M 
w s}r8tem, and the vertical charge on the fixed points, there will 
TMult a force equal to their difierence, and which will drive the sys¬ 
tem downward as if it were free; therefore die centre of gravlTy 
descends necessarily with a velocity equal to this diffifrence divided 
by the total mass of the system 3 so that if the centre of gravity does* 
not descend, there will, of necessity, be an equilibrium. Hehce Ih 
general, 

" To assure ourselves that several vxights applied to any madhitte 
must make a mutual equilibrium, it suffices to shew that if this masAiHe 
be left to itself the centre of gravity of the system will not descend. 

" The immediate consequence of this principle, true without 
ception, is that if the centre of gravity of a system is ft the point the 
lowest possible, there will necessarily be an equilibrium; for accord- 
this proposition it suffices to prove this, to shew that thn 
centra of gravity does not descend 3 but how can it descend, stnoa, 
by hypothesis, it is at the lowest point possible } 

We may remark that it will not be exact .to sayv that recipro¬ 
cally so long as an equilibrium obtains, the centre of gravity is ne¬ 
cessarily at the lowest possible point; for it may happen that it shall 
be on the contrary at the highest point, or even that it shall be nei¬ 
ther at the highest nor at the lowest: these are, as; we h»’e seet), 
exceptions comnaon enough in tlie tlieory of maxima and minima. 
But the principle, such as we have enunciated it abbve, has the ad¬ 
vantage of not being subject to any exception.” p. 101. 

The justice of the preceding observations will be suiHciently 
manifest to all who have a moderate acquaintance with the theory 
of Mechanics ; except, perhaps, the assertion that sometimes the 
centre of gravity ot an equilibrated sysiem shall be neither at 
the highest nor the lowest point: this happens, however, in 
those cases where we suppose the whole system to be reduced 
to one heavy body, and this moveable placed upon a curve 
which has a point of inflexion whose tangent is. borixoniai; for 
it will evidently remain in equilibrio if it be put on this point 
of inflexion, though it be, notwithstanding, neither the highest 
nor the lowest point possible. 

Towards the end of M. Carnot’s treatise he presents, as we 
have before observed, some judicious practical remarks on the 
nature ^nd motion of machines, tn general his observations, 

4 however, though ingenious and important, are not always in our 
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epnion sufficiently guarded frotai misconception. We tiaf 
specify an instance; 

** What it therefore, finally, the true object of machines in mo« 
tien) We have before said that it is to procure the faculty of va- 
rving at pleasure the terms of the quantity FVT [F represents 

force, V the velocity, T tbe time] or momentum of activity* 
wbkb will be consumed by the moving forces. If the time is pre- 
dons, that the effect may be produced in a time very short, while we 
have a force capable of little velocity but of a great effort, we must 
find a machine to supply the requisite velocity by the intensity of the 
force; ]f, oo tbe contrary, we have only a feeble power as to disposi** 
tion, but capable of a great velocity, we may imagine a machine with 
which the agent will be in a state to compensate by its velocity what 
it wants in force. Lastly, if the power is neither capable of a great 
t effbrt, nor of a great velocity, we may still with a suitable machine, 
make it produce tbe desired effect, but then the employment of 
much more time cannot be dispensed with; because we cannot pass 
out of this circle, it is absolutely necessary that the product FVT be 
always equal to the effect which we would produce: and it is in 
this precisely that consists the principle so celebrated and important, 
that in machines in motion^ zee aheays lose either time or in re/ociVy, 
that which toe gain in force/' p, 239 * 

Ail this is true in a certain sense; but it must not be geno- 
xally received without modification. It is readily admifti2&£?iUr 
so long as the product of which our author speaks is constant, 
the effect of the machine will remain the same ; and under this 
point of view, supposing a preponderance of effort in tlic mov¬ 
ing power, and abstracting from inertia, friction, and other 
causes of retardation, convenience in applying the power, &c. 
all machines are equally perfect. But this by no means estab¬ 
lishes M. Carnot's concluding proposition; fol since a moving 
force may, by diminishing its velocity, augment its energy, 
though not in a constant ratio, and the contrary, it follows that 
there is a certain effyrt, and corresponding velocity, which pro¬ 
duce a proper maKiinuin of effect. Indeed, it has been long 
well known, that if the impelling force of any machine is pro¬ 
perly proportioned to the resistance to be overcome, the work 
performed increases nearly in the proportion of the power em¬ 
ployed, when the resistance results merely from the inertia of 
the work: but it is equally true, though not so universally as¬ 
sented to, that when the resistance is chiefly occasioned bv 
other causes, tbe work performed increases nearly in the dupli¬ 
cate ratio of the power employed. 

Our concluding extract, which we exhibit in its original Ian* 
guage;, will convey M. Carnot’s reflections on the much contro* 
verted subject of a perpetual motion : 

Oil peut condure de ce <|ue nous venom de dire au lujet du 
frottement et aotres forces passives, que le mouvement perpetuel est 
une chose absoloment impossible, en n'employent, p6ur le pro-.*^ 
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dulre, que des corps qui ne seroient sollicites par aucune force mo* 
trice, et m&oe des corps jiesans; car ces forces passives, aoxquelles 
on ne pent se soustraire, etant toujours r^sistantes, ii est evident que 
le mouvement doit se ralentir continuelleineot; et d'apris ce que 
nous avons dit, on voit que si les corps ne sent soflicitis par aucune 
force motrice, la somme des forces vives sera reduite i rien, e'est- 
i'dire que la macliine sera reduite an repos, lorsque le moment d’ac- 
tivitd, absorbe par le frottement depuis le commencement du mouve- 
raent, sera devenu egal i la demisommedes forces-vives initiales; et 
si les corps sunt pesans, le mouvement finira, lorsque le moment 
d'activite absorbe par les frottemens, sera £gal ^ la demisomme (fos 
forces vives initiales, plus la moitie dela force vive qui auroit lieu, si 
tous les points du systime avoient une vitesse commune, £gale i 
celle qui est due a la hauteur du point ou etoit le centre de gravite ' 
dans le premier instant du mouvement, au-dessus du point le plus baa 
oil il puisse descendre. 

“ 11 est aise d'appliquer les m£mes raison nemens au cas oil II y a 
des resorts, eten general, a tous ceux oil, abstraction faite du frotte- 
roent, les forces solicitantes sont obligees pour faire passer la machine 
d'une position H un autre, de consonimer un moment d'activit£ aussi 
grand que celui qui est absorbe par les forces resistantes, lorsque la 
machine revientde cette dernidre position a la premiere. 

. *'* Le mouvement finiroit bien plus vlte encore, s'il arrivoit quelque 
percussion, puisque la somme des forces vives diminue toujours efi 
pared cas. 

II est done evident qu’on doit dcsesperer absolument de pro- 
duire ce qu'ou appelle un mouvement perpetuel, s’ii est vrai qu9 
toutes les forces inotrices qui existent dans la nature ne soient autre 
chose que des attractions, et que cette force ait pour propricte gene¬ 
rate, comme il le<faroit, d’etre toujours la m£me h distances 6gales, 
entre des corps duiities, c'est*k-dire d'etre une foiiction qui ne varie 
que dans le cas oil la distance de ces coips varie elle-mtoe.” p. 

Such of our readers as are conversant in the works of foreign 
mathematicians, will remember that M. ‘Maupertuis in his 
“ Essai de Cosmolo^te," calls the product of a mass by its velocity 
and by the space it describes, its quantity of action. Thus 
MVS is in his view a quantity of action, and he advances as a 
principle, that the quantity of action required to produce any 
change in the motion of a body is always a minimum. This 
principle he founds on final causes, and shews that it obtains 
in the direct collision of two free bodies perfectly hard, and in 
that of two bodies perfectly clastic. M. Carnot, dissatisfied- 
with the metaphysical assumption of this principle, gave in the 
'first edition of his work, a strict mathematical demonstration, 
but applicable solely to hard bodies. In the present edition he 
has demonstrated an equivalent proposition, which is much 
more general, since it embraces bodies endued with various de¬ 
grees of elasticity: but it proves at the same time how uncer¬ 
tain the reasonings may be which rest on final causes, since it 
that the principle is not unixtersql, but Festricted to the 
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casA where all the bodies of a system possess the same degree of 
elasticity. The theorem, as our author has stated it, appears 
more simple, and more easy of application, than in the formula 
of Maupertuls, who has uselessly introcliiccd tliC space de¬ 
scribed, instead of taking another power of the velocity. 

From the preceding account of M. Carnot's performance it 
will be seen that he has touched upon various Interesting topics. 
Several of his discussions exhibit strong tcikcus of his talents, 
his genius, and his originality: his book will, therefore, be read 
witii pleasure by many who are solicitous tu look beyond the 
surface of things, and to form a comparative estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantag-es of different methods of investi¬ 
gating and establishing first principles- But those who take up 
the work as a complete treatise of mechanics, will be sadly dis¬ 
appointed, and the young student would be much bewildered 
in his labyrinth of unnecessary new Umitis, such force exercer^ 
font vive laienie, 7 nomeni de force^ rfwment d'actmte consomme^ 
moment dactnnte ahsorbe^ quantitf d'atiion dcpensec^ quanhti 
d^aition consommee^ quanUte d'action acquise^ &c. The 
worst property of M Carnot as a writer, is his propensity to 

unnecessary dilutaiion, a faculty which seems to —. . m 

“ Grow with his years and strengthen with his strength:** 
for althf)Ui»h the on Machines in General" does not ex- 

t:iud to h'ilf the number of pages as the present work, it com¬ 
prises all its most important discnss>ons, and i^, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few errors, nearly as valuable in every respect. 

Art. III. Essays apjicaly Critical, and Historical, Illus¬ 
trative of the Tatter, Spectatiir, and Guardian, By Nathan 
Dkakl, M.D, Author of Lnerary Hours, 3 vols, i2mo, 
1/. 4^. Sharpe. London^ i8oj. 

THK utility of a wc)rk such as the present wnil scarcely be 
doubted. For if it should gratify no higher a principle than the 
mere curiosity of knowing somethin^; of the life ol the illus¬ 
trious authors of the best periodical papers in our language, still 
its utility is obvious. But it may be expected to do mucli 
more. It will point out to the readci , upon the acknowledged 
principles of criticism, the general and comparative merits and 
defects of the works in question, and thus lay a foundation for 
critical knowledge and discernment where it happens to be 
wanting, or improve it where it already exists. Though Essays 
ck) not necessarily imply any unity of design, or any mutual 
dependence upon one another, yet there is a unity of design 
and a mutual dependence of parts to be met with in the present 
work. It is divided into five principal departments. 

The J!rst contains General Observations on Periodical^ 
XVriting, its merits and utility, and on the State of Literature 
and Manners in this Island at the commencement of the Taller 
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in 1709. This is to be considered as introductory to the fol¬ 
lowing part of the work, and necessary to enable the reader to 
form a proper estimate oi the value of periodical writing, and of 
the novelty of the plan at the time alluded to. 

The second contains a Biographical Sketch of Sir Richard 
Steele, together with observations on his Style, Taste, and 
Cruical Abilities, &c. To this place he is entitled as being the 
father and founder of periodical writing. 

The third part contains a Blogtanhical Sketcli of Addison, 
with observations also on his Style, 'I'jstc, and Ciiiical Abilities, 
&c- He is entitled to this place as being the first to co-operate 
with Steele; and if not absolutely the founder of periodical 
writing, at least the most distinguished of periodical writers. 

fourth part consists of Biographical and Ciitical Sketches* 
of the occasional Correspondents of Steele aiid Addison. 

The fifth and last part consists of observations on the Effects, 
of the Tatler, Spectator and Guardian, on the Taste, Literature 
and Morals of the Age. 

This seems to be as good a plan as could well have been de¬ 
vised for the accomplislnneiu of the author’s object; the space 
occupied in the biographical sketch of Steele and of Addison, 

, and In discussing their different merits and defects as writers, 
is, as was to be expected, very disproportionate to that which is 
assigned to tlic biographical and critical sketches of their corres¬ 
pondents; because tlie character of the writings to he illus¬ 
trated depends upon tlie character of the papers of Steele and 
Addison, and not upon those of their correspondents.—We 
shall now follow the author through some of the minuter 
details. ^ 


Part 1st. General Observations on Periodical Ji'^^ritlng, —Dr. 
Drake begins his Essay by stating the legitimate object of pe¬ 
riodical writing, and tlie advantages of such a mode of instruc¬ 
tion. That object is to correct tlie foibles and lighter vices of 
mankind, and to diffuse a taste for literature and refinement;—^ 
to paint virtue in her most alluring form, to inculcate attentioa 
to the decencies, ptopricties, and minuter graces of domestic 
life, and to dissipate by well turned ridicule and humour 
the fashionable follies of the age, and lighter shades of vice.— 
The advantages which the periodical writer possesses over the 
formal, systematic, and didactic instructor, are the engaging 
manner in which his precepts or reproofs are conveyed, and the 
short space of time it requires to peruse his separate produc¬ 
tions. The reader who trembles at the idea of commencing a 
■‘Volume may yet muster courage sufficient to peruse a single 
sheet, which, terminating the subject discussed, and occi^ying 
but a small space of time, neither requires any great effort oT 
attention, nor materially Interrupts his business or amusement. 
—This statement is, no doubt, sufficiently correct; but we are 
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not quite sure that the essay should have commenced with it. 
Perhaps, the hi^urical detail which wc find in another part of it 
would have been a more appropriate commencement, and the 
.object of periodical writing might then have been made to fol¬ 
low as a deduction from the practice of the best periodical 
writers, rather than established as the principle upon which 
they set out; in the same manner that the lules of criticism 
were founded upon the productions of the best and earliest 
writers, who were not directed in their compositions by any pre- 
established rules of criticism, but actuated by the impulse of 
their natural feelings. 

Previous to the era of the publication of the Taller, some 
feeble and abortive attempts at periodical composition had in- 
,deed been made, such as the Ohservator of L'Estrange in 1679, 
the RrJiear.sals of Cliailes Lcsly in 1704, and the Review of 
Daniel de. Toe in ilic same year. But cither these papers had 
no definite and individual object in view, nr their object vi'-as 
very diirerent from that of the Tatler; and if in ancient times 
many works had been published with a similar object in view, 
yet they were not periodical in their publication. Dr. Drake, 
therefore, considers the Teller, which was presented to Europe 
in 1709, as tlic first legitimate model of periodical writing.*, 
The profligacy and licentiousness of manners which had been ' 
introd'jcerl by the court of Charles the Second, and the glaring 
immorality of the stage, called loudly for correction. The de¬ 
plorable state of litcramrc in general, and the inactivity of the 
intellectual energies of the people, demanded also the inost vi- 
gorovis efforts of the wise and the learned to ronsc those energies 
into action, and to retrieve tue literary rhaiactcr of the nation. 
These were the vices to be corrected and the evil’s to be reme¬ 
died, and tlie I'atler, planned and undertaken by Slccle, was the 
remedy and rorreriion that were fiist applied.—Such is tlic 
substance of the first, part of this work and the obscivation^ 
which have occurred to us on the pcru'-al of it. 

Part tiiid. Biefjapkkd Sketch of —This will he al¬ 

lowed to he a very suisfactoiv and masterly sketch of the cha- 
rartcr which is the subject of it, exhibiting the most itppoitant 
incidents oi his life, and the most striking featuics of his clia- 
jacter, in a clear, lively, and impressive manner, interspersed 
yith a number of jiulictoiis remarks and observations. 

It is not necessary for us to give even an abridged view of 
tills biographical sketch, because the biography of Steele is al- 
pady well known to the public, and the remarks and observa¬ 
tions of the author rnust be read in the original. It is, sufficient 
io observe, that owing to the unexpected failure of his comedy 
of the Lying Lovers, Steele was led to project the publication 
of a periodical paper. He gave it the name of the Tatler in 
honour, it seems, of the fair sex, and assumed to himself as the 

r , » • > . . a . . 
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conductor of it the fictitious name of Isaac BickerstafT. The 
first number was published dn April 12th 1709, and it was not 
known that Steele was the atithor of it till the publication of the 
sixth number, when he betrayedhimself by inserting a criticism 
on a passage in Virgil which had formerly been communicated 
to him by Addison. Addison soon alter became his coadjutor, 
and contributed in a most essential manner to the popularity 
and utility of the work. 

Observations on the Style of Steele .—“ At the period when 
Steele commenced his labours as a writer of periodical essays, 
little attention had been paid to accuracy of style, or beauty of 
composition. To study the structure of a sentence, its harmony* 
compactness or strength, and its relative connection as to va- , 
ricty and perspicuity with the surrounding text, were employ¬ 
ments, however important, usually neglected, and if pursued at 
all, generally deemed pedantic.”—^This is what Dr. Drake 
considers as being tlie character of the style of our English 
writers at and before the commencement ot tbe eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; it was, “ with few exceptions loose, disjointed, and slo¬ 
venly.” But we think Dr. Drake has taken rather too little no- 
tuc of the exceptions. The style of the mass of writers evenof 
•!.c 18th century itself may, perhaps, with too much propriety, 
*he denominated loose, disjointed, and slovenly, but the estimate 
must not be taken from the writings of the many, but from the 
writings of the few who have attained to the highest degree of 
pci fection in style at, the period in which they wrote. And 
when wc consider the style of Sliakspeare, Milton, Bullet^ 
Otway, Tillotson, Temple, all writers of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, wc shall,fierhaps, think more highly of the excellence of 
the style of our writers before the time of Steele than Dr. 
Drake’s character of it seems to admit. It would be easy to 
pioduce from these writers abundance of instances of accuracy 
of style and beauty of composition, of harmony, compactness, 
and strength of structure in the arrangement of periods and 
sentences, which have not been surpassed even by Addison him¬ 
self ; and it will not be denied that, even in the best writers, you 
may meet with sentences loose, disjointed, and slovenly. Dr. 
Drake, however, docs not think that Steele’s claims to dignity, 
elegance, and accuracy of style, are at all considerable. But he 
allows him much of vivacity and ease, the former as being 
the result of thoughts rather than expression, and the latter the 
consequence of relaxation rather than of a well cultivated taste. 
If this remark proves to be well founded, it will scarcely be 
thought that the style of the 18th century owes much of its ex¬ 
cellence to the practice and example of Steele. In short, 
Steele does not seem to have aimed at elegance of style, nor to 
have thought it necessary to the accomplishment of his object, 
liis capacity ol Tatler, he seems to'have conceived himself 
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to be at libertv to trespass occasionally in incorrectness of style^ 
and was satisfied if he but expressed himself in any intelligible 
manner as he covld^ that is to say, whether elegantly and gram- 
matically or not. And in this object he certainly was as suc¬ 
cessful as he could have wished. Instances without number 
are to be found in him of awkward involutions and violated 
grammar, of colloquial vulgarisms and inelegant exptession. 
Dr. Drake produces examples to prove this; but he produces 
also in opposition to them examples which tend to show that, on 
subjects of a very interesting and animated nature, Steele has 
exhibited instances of selection of language, and felicity oi ar¬ 
rangement, which have scarcely ever been suipassed. He con- 
,siders him as inferior to Tillotson in purity and simplicity; to 
Temple in elegance and harmony; toDiydcn in riclniess, mel¬ 
lowness, and variety; equal to the two former in correctness; 
to the latter in vivacity, and to them all in case and perspicuity. 
The intermixture of his periodical productions with those of 
Addison, which always affords an opportunity to the reader, 
and even holds out a sort of invitation to contrast them toge¬ 
ther, has been productive of no advantage to their reputation. 
They would look respeciable cnougli if they stood alone, but 
they will not bear the trial of comparison. Such is the charac-* 
ter which our author gives of the style of Steele. It seems to 
us to be the result of fair and impartial inquiry, and of a tho¬ 
rough investigation of the subject. 

On the Taste and Critical Abilities of Steele ,—‘^Delicacy and 
correctness of Taste are the result of a clear, sound, and 
highly cultivated understanding opeiating on ^heart of great 
sensibility and feeling; and criticism may he termed the ap¬ 
plication of taste thus improved to ascertain the beauties or de¬ 
fects of the various productions of the fine arts." But after ail 
the information which this defiiiition or desciiption conveys, it 
may still be doubted whether or not the reader entertains any 
accurate notion of taste. Before you proceed to tell a man 
what delicacy and accuracy of taste arc, you had better tell him 
what taste itself is, and thus lead him on from generals to parti¬ 
culars, from the genus to the species. But if the mctliod here 
adopted were riglit, still the description would be exceptionable. 
It is too vague and indefinite. The reader will say —1 cll me 
what delicacy and coircctncss of taste arc in themselves and 
not what they are the result of. If this cannot he done let tlic 
reader knnw it, and state to him the reasons why; but if it be 
possible, let it, by all means, be done. Taste is that power of 
the mind by which we discern and distinguish the beauty or 
deformity of the works of nature and of art. Delicacy of taste 
then is nothing more than that power in a high state of culti¬ 
vation and improvement. But if you say that delicacy and 
correctness of taste die the result of a clear, sound, and highly 
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cultivated understanding operating on a heart of great sensibility 
and feeling, the reader will not be much instructed. If a chilil 
were to ask his iathcr to tell him what a statue is, and the fa¬ 
ther were to reply that it is tlie result of the saw and chisel in 
the hand of the artist operating upon a block of marble, it is to 
be feared that the child would not from this description form 
any true notion of a statue. The reason is that the instrument* 
of the artist may be made to operate u])on tlic block of inaible 
in a thousand diflerent ways without producing a statue: and 
in the same matiner a clear, sound, and highly cultivated under¬ 
standing may be conceived to operate upon a heart of great 
sensibility and feeling, fif it can be conceived to operate upon 
it at all} in a great variety of w^ys without producing taste as» 
the result; and if it may not, then must wc ascribe almost all the 
passions and emotions of the mind, our joys and our sorrows, 
our hopes, and our fcais, to delicacy and correctness of taste. 

But whatever may he the merit or defect of the definition in 
question, it will readily be allowed, as Dr. Drake observes, 
that Steele possessed all those natural qualifications which arc ne¬ 
cessary to constitute the critic and man of taste. He had all that 
acuteness of feeling and natural warmth of passion which may 
be considered as the foundation of a delicate and correct taste. 
But owing to his predilection fur militaiy life by w'hich he wa* 

f irematurely hurried irom the walks of literature, his natural ta- 
ents (lid not receive that degree of cultivation which was ne¬ 
cessary to give him Eminence as a critic. His desultory mode 
of study, and the S(»cieiy with which he mixed, qualified him 
rather to cxc^ as a describe!* of character and .of manners,— 
not that his critical abilities were inconsiderable, but that it 
cost him an effort to exert them. 

Of (he Inveut^on^ Imagery^ and Pathos of SUele, —The result of 
Dr, Drake’s inquiry wuh regard to the dfegree in which Steele 
possessed the ([ualitics which form the subject of this essay, is 
similar to tliat of the last. His natural abilities were equal to 
every tiling; but he seems to have wanted the perseverance or 
inclination neccss.uy to their due improvement. Some insu¬ 
lated examples aic to be found in his works, of invention, 
imagery and pathos, sufficient to shew the extent of his talents, 
but they occur so sparingly that they form no prominent feature 
in the character of his writings. 

Of Steeles Humour and Delineation of Character. —If Steele 
was qualified by nature to excel as a dc-criber of characters he 
was still more so from his education and habits of life. If his 
wit and acuteness of observation qualified him fur the task, the 
great variety of character with which he had occasion to mix 
during his military career, gave him the best opportunity of 
exerting his talent. His ease and uibanityoi manners made 
him a welcome guest w^herever he went; and his wit and con- 
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▼iviality served to elicit from his company their latent traits of 
character, which Steele well knew how to convert to his own 
purposes. Accordingly it is in his capacity as a describer of 
manners, that Dr. Drake conceives his chief excellence as a 
writer to consist. “ The multiplicity of his portraits is indeed 
astonishing; and his invention, spirit, and facility, in executing 
such numerous pieces, I deem the peculiar merit, the charac* 
teristic feature of his writings. In every other requisite he has 
been rivalled, and in many excelled; in this he appears to me 
to stand single and unmatched. Addison, it will be adntitted, 
has more highly finished a few favourite pictures, his humour 
is more pure and delicate, and his taste and literature superior; 
|»at he has not exhibited the same fertility of delineation, the 
same extensive variety of human character.” 

On the Ethics and Morality of Steele. —If it cannot be said 
that Steele’s example was calculated to reform the morality of 
bis age, it may fairly be said that his precepts were directed to 
this object. His precepts and his practice were indeed sadly at 
variance. But what he had not resolution to correct in him- 
aeif, he did all that he could to correct in others. The moral 
tendency of his writings is undeniable, and that the chief ob¬ 
ject and scope of his compositions was to inculcate the neces¬ 
sity of moral virtue and to discourage vice, is obvious from the 
following declaration, quoted by Dr. Drake. As for my la¬ 
bours, savs he, if they can but wear one impertinence out of 
human life, destroy a single vice, or giv^ a morning's cheer¬ 
fulness to an honest mind; in short, if the world can be but 
one virtue the better, or in any degree the less vjcious, or re¬ 
ceive from them the smallest addition to their innocent diver¬ 
sions, I shall not think my pains, or indeed my life to have 
been spent in vain. 

P.^RT III. Biographical Sketch of Addi.son .—The same ob¬ 
servations which occurred to us on perusing the biographical 
sketch of Steele occur here also. It is well written anrl 
abounds with a great deal of pertinent and judicious remark; 
but does not demand Irom us any paiticnlar notice, as it is al¬ 
ready well known to the public. We have already taken no¬ 
tice of the incident by which Addi.son discovered that Steele 
was the conductor of the Tatler. For the sake of connecting 
the chain of events, we may also observe that when the Tatler 
was dropped, Steele immediately projected the publication of 
another periodical paper, but that the plan upon which it was 
to be conducted was the result of much mutual deliberation 
between him.sclf and Addi&un. Dr. Drake thinks it is highly 
probable tliat the scheme and opinion of Addison, to whom 
Steele had ever been accustomed to pay great deference, ex¬ 
clusively operated In moulding wliat may be termed the fable 
and outline of the Spectator. This, hovveyer, cap.only be 
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^own as a conjecture; for tkere is no proof of the fact. But 
what we are certain of is, that Addison’s contributions to thta 
paper were the most numerous and the most valuable, and to 
great was its reputation, that on some occasions twenty thou* 
sand copies of a number were sold in one day. 

Of the Progress and Merits of English Style, and of the Style 
if Addison in particular. —Considering Addison as exhibiting 
in his style a model of perfection, it becomes an object tn 
much interest to inquire what degree of improvement it bad 
attained, previous to the period in which he wrote, and to 
trace the progress of its improvement in our most eminent 
English wrisers from the earliest dawn of classical excellence, 
down to the period in which he wrote. For this reason Dr. 
Drake presents to the reader a retrospective view of the merits 
of the most celebrated English writers from the time of Queen* 
Elizabeth, at least as far as style is concerned. He begins 
with Sir Philip Sidney, whose style he characterizes as being 
quaint, uncouth, and totally destitute of energy. The style 
of Hooker is harsh and intricate, and formed almost exclu- 
sivciy on the idiom and construction of the Latin. That of 
Sir Walter Raleigh is allowed to be superior, but we are not 
told in what the superiority consists. The style of Bacon it 
upon the authority of Hume pronounced to be stiff and rigid g 
of Browue, pedantic; and of Milton, too elaborate and in* 
verted. These strictures arc accompanied with quotations 
which certainly justify the remark with regard to the passages 
quoted; though ther; is to be observed a gradual amelioration 
in point of style, down to the time of Milton, which it seems 
is to be regarded as an era, after which it receives still further 
improvementfr from Cowley, Clarendon, Barrow, Tiilotson, 
Temple, Dryden. But though much was done by these au¬ 
thors, still much remained to be done. But at last, with the 
reign of Queen Anne, Dr. Drake makes the Augustan age of 
Great Britain to commence; which leads him to a minute 
examination of Addison’s style; and the learned reader will 
certainly agree with him that there is to be found in it every 
excellence that his subject admitted of. 

Dr. Drake thinks it necessary to point out some of the 
slighter and more frequent inaccuracies even of Addison’s 
style; and among others, he mentions his using the word got 
tor gotten, as the past participle of the verb. Now the fact is, 
that whatever may have been the original practice, Addison, 
according to the present practice, and according to the authority 
of Dr. Johnson, is right. It is of tio use to say that got is 
known to have been originally used to denote the preterimper- 
feet tense of the verb; and gotten to denote the past participle. 
If general and continued use sanctions the change which is here 
introduced, that to the classical writer must be the law. 
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i)n the Critical Abilities and Taste of Addison. —^With a vicv 
to ascertain the exact merits of Addison as a critic, Dr. Drake 
jiroceeds to inquire into the origin and progress of English crs- 
ticism, and to trace its course to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. At that period he does not find it to have 
been in a very respectable state. But this must be understood 
with some limitation. In certain departments of criticism 
Dryden was unquestionably eminent. But in the less culti¬ 
vated departments there was ample scope for Addison’s talents, 
and these were confessedly great. His critique upon Milton’s 
Paradise Lost heightened his reputation much, and was cer¬ 
tainly a masterly performance. But later critics, forgetting 
the object which Addison had in view, have detracted so much 
From its merits, that they have scarcely left it any remaining, 
rln this essay Dr. Drake labours hard to prove that the censure 
of Dr. Hurd must have arisen Irom a misconception of the 
motive of Addison, and the reader will piubably he disposed 
to think that he has been successful. 

Cy^ the Humour and Comic Painting of Addison. —-No Intelli¬ 
gent reader of the works of Addison will deny that his humour 
and comic painting are of the most delicate and exquisite kind. 
Dr. Drake has been happy enough in describing and charac¬ 
terizing them, and in pointing out such instances of them as 
must make the strongest impression uponihc reader. 


On the Fablcy Imagery^ and Allegory of Addison. —To clear 
the way for the introduction ol his favtniritc author, Dr. 
Drake has in this essay, as in several others, taken a view of 
the previous state of literature with regaul to the subject in 
question. He ascribes to India the invention of fable and 
allegory, and traces its dissemination through the different 
countries of Asia and Europe, till at last it arrives in Britain, 
giving birth to a great variety of extravagant fictions. Addi¬ 
son was fond of the imagery of oriental fable, and has certainly 
employed it with the very best effect. The Vision oj Mirza^ 
Shalum and Hilpa^ and Alnaraschin King of Persia^ are unri¬ 
valled specimens of (liis species of composition. 


Of the Moral tniJmcy of the PeixoJna! Writings of Addison ,— 
If the grand and striking feature of liic periodical writings of 
Steele be their tendency to promote the interests of morality, 
i( is Still more decidedly that of i!ie writings of Addison; and 
k was perhaps no extravagant encomium of Dr. Joimsou to 
represent him as having attained the felicity of liaving turned 
many to righteousness.'’ 


Part IV. Biographical and Critical Shctchei of the Ounsionat 
Correspondents of Steele and Addison. —Of this part of the work 
tt is not necessary for us to take any further notice than merely 
to say that it is written in a clear and lively style, and calculated 
' to give every <oit of inforraa:iun that its object required. 
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Part V, Ohermtions onjkcFffuts of the Tatler^ Spoctatofp 
and Guardian^ on the Taste^ Literature^ and Morals of the Age. 
'—Nothing can possibly represent this in a clearer light than a 
quotation from Gay, which Dr. Drake introdiices into this essay* 

Speaking of the moral and literary influence of the Tatler, 
he says—It is incredible to conceive the eflect his writings 
have had on the town; how many thousand follies they have 
cither quite banished, or given a very great check to; hour 
much countenance they have added to virtue and religion ; how 
many people they have rendered happy, by showing them that 
it was their own fault if they were not so; and lastly, how 
entirely they have convinced our fops and young fellows of the 
value and advantages of learning. They have set all our wits 
and men of letters upon a new way of thinking, of which 
they had little or no notion before; and though we cannot ye} 
say that any of them have come up to the beauties of the ori¬ 
ginal, I think we may venture to affirm, that every one of 
them writes and thinks much more justly than he did some 
time since. 

We recommend ilic present work as a most excellent and 
useful accompanimcjit to the edition of the periodical writers, 
announced in the preface, not only as exhibiting every thing 
important in their biography, but as abounding in such a 
- variety of acute and ciiiical remarks, as will enable tlie reader 
to discern and to appreciate their peculiar merits and defects. 
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Art. IV. Poe/ns, Lyrical and Miscellaneous. By the late. 

Rev. Henry Modre, of Jjskeard. fcap. pp. 191. 

Johnson. London, 1806. 

THESE jjt)C[ns come recomtneiukcl to the, public by the 
authority of Dr. Aikin, whose name is so well known 10 the 
literary world, and the short account of the author which he 
prefixes to the volume is certainly calculated to excite our in 
lercst. Mr. Moore was the son ot a loarncd and worthy dis¬ 
senting cler{]5yraan, and received a part of his education under 
the tuition of the zealous and indefatigable Dr. Doddridge. His 
life was afterwards spent in the duties of a dissenting clcTgy- 
man, in which he continued diligently employed till he had com¬ 
pleted itis seventieth year, when he died, scarcely know'n beyond 
the limits of his congregation, and without having ever emerged 
from obscurity. This fare, so remarkable for a man of an ele¬ 
gant and cultivated mind, and of gentle and agreeable conversa¬ 
tion and manners, arose partly from the weak state of his health, 
but still more from the singular modesty and diffidence of his dis¬ 
position. The poems now presented to the public had been put 
by a friend of Mr. Moore’s into the bands of Dr. Aikin, to have 
his opinion how far they were worthy of publication. Dr. Aikm 
was forcibly struck as well with the merits of the poems, as 
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with the stoiy of the author, who, with the ahifity to j^rodvce 
such poems, had passed near seventy years in such profound ob¬ 
scurity: and liberally offered to undertake the whole labour of 
publication, which the author was now rendered wholly unable 
to attend to by a severe stroke of the palsy. Mr« Moore, how-* 
ever, died while preparations were making for the publication. 

The poems breathe throughout a strain of calm and pious re¬ 
signation, and exhibit a picture of the author's mind who re¬ 
tained his chearfiilness, contcninicnt, and fortitude under the 
most severe bodily pains, and the most depicsslncj circum«> 
stances. Sonic passages, in which his mind is warmed by a 
contemplation of the power and wisdom the Almighty, are 
sublime and poetical in a high degree. His moral reflections 
are extremely just and impressive, l>utl)is observations on men 
jfnd manners are evidently gathered from hooks, and do itot 
display that accurate and minute acquaintance with human na¬ 
ture which can only be acquired by actual intercourse with so¬ 
ciety. One of our principal objections to the poems is their being 
written in irregular measure, and in the manner of rhapsodies. 
Irregular measure presents such a facilitv, and consequently so 
great a temptation, to digression, that it is scarcely possible to 
write a well connected poem in such measure; and we cer¬ 
tainly think that if Mr. Moure had confined himself to a regu¬ 
lar stanza, his poems would have made a much more powerful 
impression, and possessed more certain claims to a lasting re- 

E utation. Notwithstanding this defect, however, they are far 
cyond the standard of mediociity. 

The following commencement of an Ode, occasioned by the 
atheistical tenets some years ago avowed in France, contains 
3ome strokes of sublimity, and will by every reader be allowed 
to possess a large portion of true poetic hre: 

‘ Is there a God ?’ the Sceptic cries. 

Profanely danng,,and absurdly wise. 

Ask the loud thunder! Ask the lightning^s glare! 

When Terror riding on his fiery car, 

Flashing thro’ the blue profound, 

Shakes the vaulted heav'ns around; 

Or ask the troubled Deep, 

When o’er the surge the dire Tornados sweep, 

Bid the vex'd surface into mountains rise. 

And wild confusion mingles waves and skies; 

While the poor Pilot, pale with dread. 

Sees ghastly Death hang foaming o'er his bead; 

Trembling she’ll tell, what awful Pow’r presidea 
To sink, or swell to rage, her boarse-resounding tidea. 

Ask of the skies, who form’d their shining frame? 

Who rang'd the starry legions in array ? 

Who thro' the void elanc'd the comet's flame^ 

And from its golden fountaio pour'd the d^ } 
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Who bends the concave ef the seven*foId bow? 

Who gives the rising morn its roseate glow? 

In tenfold darkness now involves the sphere! 

While stalk terrific ihro* the dreadful night 
Ravening Death, and pale AflFright, 

And shake the shiv’ring heart with frantic fear? 

Are proofs of powV too weak ? Behold around 
Bounty profuse, and Love that knows no bound! 

For thee ungrateful Man! his fav’rite care^ 

He shed a thousand charms on Nature's face. 

All sweetly blended—the sublime, the fair. 

Order divine, and soul-enchanting grace ; 

Clotli'd the gay pastures with enlivening green. 

Arch'd with embow’ring shades the sylvan scene; 

Sweird the high mountain with majestic pride. 

Slop’d the deep vale, and down its winding side 
Bid many a fresh rill flow, that murmuring strays 
Most musical in many a waving maze. 

For thee his vernal Zephyrs play. 

And in l icli colours blooms the flow'ry Mayj 
For thee his handmaid Nature show’rs around 
Her ample stores, and loads the gladden'd ground; 

For thee his Moons their silver beams unfold. 

And Suns with regal grandeur blaze in gold.” 

The conclusion of the same ode is Ihghly poetical: 

Hail Greatest! Wisest! Best! 

While peal thy thunders, and thy lightnings glow. 

Let the bold tiemble, and the haughty bow, 

And thrilling teirors chill the Tyrant’s breast! 

But blest the pious, gentle, generous Race, 

On whom imprest, in many a lovely line. 

The beamings of thy beauty shine. 

With full reflected grace! 

Theirs is heart-chearing Hope of eye serene. 

Mild as some smiling Angel's placid mien; 

Theirs is strong-pinion'd Faith, that dares the sky; 

Theirs Peace ethereal ever calm, and even; 

Theirs the rapt Seraph’s soul-entrancing joy; 

Theirs the fair dawning of the day of Heaven. 

To them thy flaming bolts no terrors bear. 

While in their dread Almighty King they view 
The tender Father too, 

Joy in thy love, and trust thy faithful care. 

Thus some bright Cherub stands before thy shrine, 

Fearless his Maker’s awful form surveys. 

Securely sees his dreadful glories shine. 

And in his lightning’s living flashes plays.” 

Where the Deity is the theme, our author is always particu¬ 
larly warmed. The following extract from the Ode to Divine 
Wisdom is grand: 

VoL. X, 2 C 
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Immense^ all-animaitng Mind! 

Whose ever-active vigour reigns 
Thro' space and nature's wide domains. 

By time and matter unconfin’d; 

Ere yet the planets hung self-pots’d in air. 

Or stars emblaz'd the flaming spliere, 

Thou reignest alone, self-known, self-blest. 

Beholding in thy boundless breast 
The forms and fair ideas rise 
Of future earths, and future skies. 

There woilds to come in liquid ether roll’d; 

' There future suns array'd in gold. 

O’er planetary realms ordain’d to sway. 

Dispens'd to oations yet unborn the day; 

There the red comet, thro* the desart space. 

Urg’d wildly regular his blazing race. 

Thou saw’st successive systems rise, and die. 

And in harmonious order lie. 

Whatever was, or is, or e’er shall be. 

All the great scenes of dread Eternity. 

“ Thou gav’st tb’ omnific word—the new-born light 
Burst from the bosom of primeval night; 

O’er wond’ring Chaos glow’d the golden ray. 

And choirs celestial hail’d the rising day; 

Obsequio^us planets circled round their sun, 

Their motions various, but their centre one.’* 

The following Ode to Retirement bears every mark of being 
written by one who telt its pleasures- Tlie imagery is happily 
selected, and presents nothing incongruous : 

** Far from the cares that vex the world’s repose. 

Here on my mossy couch I rest; ^ 

Reflection’s limpid tide serenely flows, 

And no rough passions bluster in my breast. 

The vernal bloom, that purples o’er the vales. 

This flow’ring arbour fann’d by cooling gales, 

The grove’s wild warblings, and the chidings shrill 
Of the rude streams, that wander at their will. 

And hill, and dale, and forest, lake, and law^n. 

And light, and shade, in sweet confusion thrown. 

Delight the soul to pensiveness inclin’d. 

And soothe to solemn thought the nnising mind. 

Here in those peaceful scenes. 

Daughter of Cod, indulgent Nature reigns. 

Divinely fair! as when her infant brows 
From the wild waves of teeming Chaos rose. 

When choral Angels with a pleas’d surprize 
Hail’d the young lustre sparkling in her eyes, 

And in her radiant form, and lovely face, < 

Saw their own heaven with full reflected grace; 

Here still th’ ethereal Maid, 

In Beauty's sweet simplicity array'd. 
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Forms her imperial crown with sylvan flow’rs. 

And for her palace wt-aves her woodbine bow'rs* 

Or on the summit of yon mountain hoar, 

Lnll'd by the cadence deep 
Of howling w'inds^ that thro’ the forest roar. 

And rumbling torrents rushing down the steep. 
She sirs enthron'd—around her ature head 
Low low'ring clouds their solemn grandeur spreadk 
Or now contest in full unclouded day. 

Crown’d with the splendors of the noontide ra^. 
She shines in state—majestically plain, 

A pomp, which Pride would imitate in vain. 

" Now to the West, while glides her sinking sun. 
She culls her colours of the brighcest hue. 
Contrasted, blended, varying lo the view. 

And pours their mingled glories round his throne. 
While on her watery mirror we behold 
Her imag’d charms in fair reflected dyes. 

Green wave the groves, in azure gleam the skies, 
And float the clouds, in fleecy volumes roll’d. 

That glow in rosy red, and flame in gold. 

" The Virtues, happy from within, disdain 
Those toys of empty state, that please the vain. 

To shine with Fortune on her glitt'ring car, 
Triinm'd round with ribbons, blazon'd with a star; 
Still shy their modest beauties to display 
In the full blaze of Grandeur’s golden day; 

The dread of Colirts, the pestilental air. 

And fly the serpent brood, that harbour there. 
Life's low sequester’d walk delights them more. 
Hid] in Content, however small their store. 

** Vot’rics of Nature, by her murmuring rill. 

O’er her green lawns, or in her bnw’ring wood, 
Down her slope vales, or up her high-brow d hill. 
They trace in varied forms the Sov’reign Good; 
Within their little spheres dispense 
Their beneflctal influence, 

Like yonder stream, that from a source conceard. 
Plenty and bloom diffuses o’er the held; 

And pleas’d with silent self-approving joy. 
Strangers to Fame and Envy live, and die. 

For Viitue's still the same, obscure or known. 

Hid in a cot, or blazing on a throne; 

Clad in her russet garb, and mean attire, 

The proud may scorn her, but the wise admire^ 
More grand and awfi.il in the public scene 
She acts with conscious dignity the Queen! 

In humbler life she charms with gentler pow’r. 
And, while she awes us less, she pleases more. 
While high on Lebanon's aereal brow 
The cedar’s tall rosyestic honours grow, 

2 c 2 
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The pride^ and glory of the sylvan race. 

The Lily in her lowly bed, 

That coyly bends her beauteous head, 

Has her peculiar grace.” 

The author expresses with peculiar energy liis sense of the 
perfection of the plans of Providence, and of the wisdom with 
which every being is adjusted to his peculiar sphere. He thus 
replies to the fretful complaints of the condition oi man: 

** This world is Virtue’s School, ordain’d by Fate 
To train, and form her for a nobler state. 

The couch of Ease, and Pleasure’s roseate bow'rs 
Ilelard her progress, and unnerve her pow'rs; 

But toil, and pain, and sorrow's smarting rod. 

The soft allurements of the sense control, 

Correct ill habits, and confirm tiie good. 

And rouse to vivid act her slnmb’ring soul. 

Above these petty scenes of hopes, and fears. 

Of joys, and cares, of laughter, and of tears. 

They point her flight to yon empyreal plains. 

Where Bliss unmix’d, immense, immortal loigtis. 

Where glory :oiind the patient Victor’s brow 
Twines her bright wTcatb, and bids it ever glow. 

And shall the little care and pain 
Of this short transitory scene. 

Its tenors and its toils combin'd. 

Subdue her hcav’n-born energy of mind? 

No—while with glowing heart and ^indling eyes 
She views the high eternal prize. 

To whicii her aims aspire. 

The storms and thunders of the world in vajn 
Would rage her courage to restrain. 

Her stedfast hope to tire. 

Triumphant rising to her bright abode. 

Like the Great Prophet to his God, 

She’ll mount amid the whirlwind and the fire. 

Then follow Virtue—leave to Heav’n the rest— 
Submit, obey, be patient, and be blest.” 

Mr. Moore seems to have been well-calculatccl to excel in 
the tender and ])atbctic; he has left us a few specimens of this 
sort, akhougii his poems chiefly turn on moral atul religious 
subjects. The following c.sMract will shew his powers in de- 
scribing the softer emotions of the heart: 

For once I woo’d a lovely Maid, 

The gentlest of her kind: 

O’er her fair frame the Graces play’d^ 

And Virtue form’d her mind. 

She seem’d to listen to my vow. 

And bid me not despair ; 

The buds of Hope began to blow, 

And Pleasure smil'd at Care. 
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But ah ! to fell disease a prey. 

She Slink in beauty's bloom. 

And Hope's fair blossoms dropp’d away. 

And died upon her tomb; 

Long lost! yet still th' ideas rise 
Of what was then most dear. 

And heave my throbbing breast with sighs. 

And start a sudden tear. 

'' I had a Friend, by Heav’n inclin’d 
To act its darling part. 

The gcn’rous soul, the candid mind. 

The sympathizing heart. 

With pity would his bosom move 
To see my sorrows flow, 

And oft w’ith words and looks of love 
He softly sooth’d my W'oe. 

'' But, ah! that soothing voice is gone; 

The feeling Friend’s no more! 

J sigh, like some poor wretch alone. 

Left on a desert shore, 

“ Who round for comfort turns his eyes, 

But turns his eyes in vain. 

Here a wide waste of horror lies. 

And there the boundless main, 

“ In him my hopes had bloom’d anew; 

But since that fatal hour. 

No melting eyes with Pity’s dew 
Revive the fading flow’r, 

“ J]fmembrance still embitters thought, • 

And thought increases woe: 
f) Peace ! so long, so vainly sought! 

Where shall I find thee now ?” 

We have now made such extracts as will enable our readers 
to form some estimate ot Mr. Moore’s poetical talents. We 
lament that they were not sooner known lo the world, and that 
such a man should have spent so long a life in utter obscurity. 
We are happy tliat these small relics of his genius have been 
pieserved, and gladly unite our endeavours with those of the^ 
Editor to procure this good and modest man his due share of 
pustlumious fame. 

Art. V’. Lectures on Belles hitres and Logic, By the late 
’ Wii.LiAM Barkdn, Ed. and Professor oj Bdles 

Lettres and Logic in the University of St, Andrew^s. 8 vols. 
%vo, iL IS, Longman & Co. 1806. 

THESE Lectures, we arc informed by the editor, were read 
during twenty-five seasons, in the University ot St. Andrew’s, 
and were intended by the author for publication. But a sudde» 
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illness, which two years ago put a period to his life, prevented 
him from superintending their progress through the press; a 
circumstance which in justice must be received as an apology 
for some occasional inaccuracies. 

During the latter half of the last century, criticism was cul¬ 
tivated in Scotland with much success. Lord Kaimcs, in his 
Elements of Criticism, not only presented the world with the 
choicest precepts ot Cicero and Quintilian, but added many 
original views of his own. He, indeed, treated of criticism 
more philosophically than any of the ancients, and taught us 
to apply the rules he laid down to the authors of our own 
country. After iiim Blair and Barron cultivated criticism with 
^great success, and made many new improvements in the sci¬ 
ence. The critical dissertations of the two latter, being writ¬ 
ten in the same form of lectures, being both intended tor (he 
use of pnp’ls, and being at the same time employed about the 
same subjects, have necessarily a considerable resemblance. 
We have, however, had opportunity to know that these 
two authors composed their lectures while neither had any 
knowledge of the course which the other pursued: and al¬ 
though Blair first published his lectures, Barron made no 
change in his lectures in consequence. This circumstance, we 
thought it necessary to state, lest Barron should injuriously be 
represented as the imitator of Blair. 

Mr. Barron divides his lectures on Belles Lettres into tl:ree 
parts: first, of Language and Style; seoondly, of Elocjuence 
or Public Speaking; thirdly, of Compositions in Prose or 
Verse. 

The first part commences with the consideratit-n of the pro¬ 
gress of language in respect to words, to sound, and the au¬ 
thority of custonf!. His observations on the formation of 
words contain nothii^g new. In treating of the revolutions in 
melody or sound, be is of opinion, in opposition to some otlier 
critics, that the ancient languages, although more melodious in 
consequence of the greater abundance of liquids and vowels, 
were not regulated by any musical principles. We have, in¬ 
deed, always looked upon it as extremely ridiculous to suppose 
that the Romans and Greeks spoke in a sort of recitative. In 
the mouths of the common people, at least, this could have 
been nothing better than that sing-song which is so extremely 
disagreeable to every cultivated car. As to the and nu^ 
tnerus on which so much stress is laid, it appears very distinctly, 
both from Cicero and Dionysius of Halycarnassus, that it meant 
nothing more than what in English wc call jeet in poetry. 

But although we perfectly agree with Mr. Barron in respect 
to the melody of the ancient languages, we cannot altogether 
coincide with hrs decisions in regard to the modern. He 
itpeaks of the language at present spoken in England as greatly 
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8uperk>r in melody to tny other dialect of the Saxon, in con¬ 
sequence of being freed from those guttural sounds and harslt 
combinations of consonants which are retained in the rebt* 
On this occasion he contrasts the language spoken in Englatid, 
with that spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland* That the gut¬ 
tural sounds, or rather sound ch) is peculiarly harsh, is a 
tenet generally received in those countries where that sound has 
fallen into disuse. This decision, however, we are by no 
means inclined to submit to: the Greeks, who were certainly 
as good judges of melody in language as any modern nation, 
and who had many more contrivances to avoid every harsh and 
disagreeable sound, used the x as often as any other letter, and 
never seem to have been sensible of its including any peculiar 
harshness. But whatever may be our opinions on this point,• 
Mr. Barron, in staring the English language to have thrown 
out many harsh combinations ot consonants which arc retained 
in the Scottish, seems to have most unaccountably miscon¬ 
ceived the facts immediately under his observation. I'here is, 
indeed, such an admiiation of the court language entertained 
in the provinces of an empire, that men can scarcely so far 
divest themselves of prejudice as not to suppose that it excells 
all the provincial dialects in every quality. Mr. Barron seems 
to have confounded the English pronunciation with the actual 
melody ot the language; and in his admiration of the former 
to have attributed to it a very undeserved superiority in the 
latter. Every one, who knows any thing ol the Scottish dia¬ 
lect, also knows that it differs from the English must particu* 
larly in throwing out a number of harsh combinations of con¬ 
sonants whic^ the latter retains. The Scuts, like the Greeks, 
seem to have a particular antipathy to such combinations : while 
the genius of the English language seems to be chiefly solici¬ 
tous to bring the two ends of a word as near as possible toge¬ 
ther, paying much less regard to the harshness of the combi¬ 
nations wlticli may thus be formed. Of this the abbreviations 
of the auxiliaries, which most frequently occur in conversation, 
form a striking example : the English cant, wont^ shanty dont, 
are in Scottish softened into canna^ winna^ shanna^ dinna. It 
is from such words, which occur in every conversation, that 
we must judge of the melody of a language; for these, if any, 
will be modulated to suit the ear of the people. 

Our author next proceeds to consider the faculties of the 
human mind, which influence the arrangement of words: the 
'grammatical order he ascribes to the suggestions of the judge¬ 
ment, the inverted order to the prevalence of the imagination. 
From the prevalence of this latter faculty in the early stages of 
society, lie deduces the fondness of men in those periods for 
inverted and poetical language; and, according to the common 
opinion, alledges that there is a particular period in the progress 
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of society best fitted for attaining excellence in poetry, 'when 
the imagination is still vigorous, and the understanding has just 
begun to be exercised by scientific pursuits. At this particular 
stage, he conceives that the imagination and judgement are so 
nearly balanced, that exquisite poetry is most likely to be the 
result. This vulgar opinion, which a little investigation would 
shew to be mere words without any meaning, is disproved even 
by the very examples which Mr. Barron brings. “ Such,*' 
says he, “ were the periods which produced Homer, Viigil, 
and Milton.” Nothing can be more vague than this expres¬ 
sion ; nothing more wholly different than the periods in which 
these poets lived. Milton, indeed, may be said to have lived 
when science was just begun to he ciiltiv'atcd in England: but 
f’Homer lived some hundred years before the first dawn of sci¬ 
ence in Greece; and V^iigil, after science had attained at 
Rome to the utmost degree of splendour it ever reached in that 
capital. It is curious how this unmeaning theory, so well cal¬ 
culated to repress the efforts of poetical genius, has been 
bandied by the critics from hand to hand, without any one he- 
ing at pains to expose its fallacy. 

The next division of our author's subject contains an expla¬ 
nation of the principles of grammar. His ideas exhibit no¬ 
thing new or uncommon; but the received principles are laid 
down in a clear and distinct manner, well suited to the com¬ 
prehension of those to wdiom the lectures were addressed. 

From these more general disquisitions with regard to lan¬ 
guage, he proceeds to consider style, which he proposes to 
treat of under two grand divisions, perspicuity and ornament. 
The primary requisite in composing with perspicuity is to 
possess clear ideas : without clear ideas, it is impossible ever to 
compose with perspicuity; but if these are attained, perspicuity 
in the next place requires a careful attention to the choice of 
single words, and to the proper arrangement of these words in 
sentences and periods. Perspicuity in the clioice of single 
words pre-supposes purity, propriety, and precision. Purity 
requires that those words only shall be employed which are of 
classical authority. Propriety, that of classical words those 
shall always be selected which arc best adapted to exptess the 
meaning. Precision, that no more words shall be introduced, 
tlian are necessary to convey the sense. As these qualities 
comprehend all the ingredients of a perspicuous style, opposed 
to them will be found the various defects and errors which 
render style obscure. Such is the arrangement which Mr. 
Barron adopts in considering perspicuity in the choice ot 
words ; and the properties of style here recommended, as well 
as the opposite defects, arc illustrated with much ability by 
many pertinent examples. The same praise is due to his ob¬ 
servations on the proper arrangement of words in sentences. 
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In this part of the work wc see mtich to praise, and scarcely 
any thing to blame. 

Our author divides ornament into three parts, melodv, in¬ 
version, figures. Melody includes the sound of particular 
words, the modulation of periods, and the resemblance be¬ 
tween the sound and the sense. There is no part of rhetoric 
in regard to which so many iancifiil ihiin;s h,ive been advanced 
as the last two divisions of melody. I'he Roman rhetorician* 
have their rythvius or nutnerus continually in their months; 
and never fail to inculcate an attention to it as an indispensable 
requisite in good oratory. But altliongh they all agree tliat no¬ 
thing can be moie essential than this rythmus^ and although 
they point out many things which it is not, yet no one gives an 
intelligible description of what it is, nor are they byany mecins* 
agreed as to when it ought to be employed. Cicero, Quin¬ 
tilian, Demetrius Phalercus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who all tieat very fully of it, neitlier pretend to tell the names 
nor the number of Icet of which a melodious sentence ought la 
be composed. They are by no means agreed about the authors 
in whose woiks the rythmus is found in greatest perleciion; 
and some of them insist that it should pervade the whole 
pciiod, while others maintain that it should be reserved to em¬ 
bellish the beginning and the conclusion. In short this famous 
rythm of the ancient orators seems to be a mystery of the craft, 
which the initiated alone are permitted to know ; and which 
even they do not seem much the wiser tor knowing. Wc arc 
happy to see Mr. Barron treat tins occult quality of oratorical 
periods with that disregard which it deserves. 

Our author’s observations in regard to figures and their use, 
are just and well illustrated. But as they contain nothing very 
new, it is needless here to consider them particulaily. The 
difference of opinion among critics wuh regard to the use of 
figures has given rise to the general division of style. Mr. 
Barron, in treating of this subject, has, like most other critics, 
liis own peculiar arrangement. He considers s*ylc as of five 
kinds; the nervous and concise; the difluse; the simple, 
plain, and neat; the elegant; and the vehement. They are each 
contrasted with a faulty species into which they are apt to run. 
We have no particular objections to this arrangement; it in¬ 
deed appears quite as good as any other. All divisions of 
style which have been made are liiicomnionly vague; and so 
little accurately are the characteristics of each defined, that the 
greater part of authors may be ranked under any one of them, 
without violence to its definition. As the chief examples of 
the nervous and concise style, our author names Tacitus and 
Montesquieu. Every reader, who is acquainted with these 
writers, must be sensible that a division of style which com- 
prebends both, must be wonderfully vague. If we except an 
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affected brevity, there are certainly few points of resemblance 
between them: both have also this in common, that their merits 
as philosophers and politicians have been very far over-rated, 
particularly those of Montesquieu. Mr. Barron’s account of 
the different styles is, however, interspersed with many judici¬ 
ous criticisms and practical observations which merit every at¬ 
tention. 

The next great division of Mr. Barron’s Lectures treats of 
l^\oq ence or Public Speaking. Of this part he gives a con¬ 
cise and accurate history, and shews us the causes which give 
rise to its different species in one age more than another. His 
observations on the proper ingredients of each species arc well 
worthy of the serious consideration of every orator. Those 
'on pulpit oratory are particularly calculated to be useful. 

In treating of the different parts of a discourse, he observes 
that the moderns usually omit a formal conclusion, oi summing 
up of the matter, a practice uniiormly attended to by the great 
orators of antiquity. Tlie cause which he assigns ior this cir- 
cumstance may surprize our readers : he tells us that “ the 
chief reason, perhaps, for this difference of practice, is the 
extreme brevity of the greater part of modern speeches, com- 
pared with the extended orations of ancient times, and the su- 

{ lerior necessity, on that account, of a recapitulation oi the 
atter, to refresh the memories of (lie heareis.” Wc who arc 
accustomed to indefatigable orators who bless their hearers with 
speeches five hours long, are apt to wonder where Mr. Barron 
picked up his information with regard to the extreme brevity of 
modern speeches. The fact is that Mr. Barron's Lectures 
were written upwards of twenty years ago, before speaking 
against time had become an eminent accomplishment among 
our parliamentary orators. 

The third grand division of the work relates to compositions 
in prose and verse. *Our author comineuccs this part with a 
history of composition, and some remarks on the famous con¬ 
troversy concerning the comparative merits of the ancients and 
moderns. He gives each party its due with great candour; 
and if we differ from him in any thing it is in his excessive ad¬ 
miration of Homer, 

The various kinds of composition in prose are treated of 
under the heads Epistolary Writing, Fiction or Romance, Pin- 
losophical Writing, and History. His general observations on 
♦be virtue and defects of these kinds of composition arc for 
the most part extremely just; we, however, cannot agree with 
him in bis estimate of the merits of several authors. To Ad<H- 
son’s periodical essays he justly assigns the highest rank; but 
the following opinion of the other writers in the Spectator, and 
partici^larly of Steele, seems rather suggested by some preju¬ 
dice than the result of accurate examination. The eminence 
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of Addiion's papers procured, and still supports the reputation* 
of the first periodical works in which he was concerned. We 
cannot discover much ground of praise in the essays of his as* 
sistants. Steele hiniseli seems to be one oi the most frivolous 
of all the candidates for fame in this line, who have at any 
time laid their pretensions before the public. Insipid, jejune, 
trifling in matter, diflusc and vulgar in manner, if we except 
some papers of humour, it is diflicult to discern in him much 
title to applause.” We cannot but look upon this contempt 
which is thrown on Steele as highly unjust. He indeed dis- 
playvS in general neither the art nor the genius of Addison, but 
there are many of the papers of these two writers wliich can¬ 
not be distinguished without having recourse to the signature. 
We have more than once seen the attempt to distinguish the* 
authors ol the Spectator, merely from the style of the leaders, 
baflle those wlio pictended to a very learned taste, and who, 
previous to the experiment, aflirmed that nothing was muie 
easy. 

The other periodical essays, besides those of AddUon and hia 
coadjutors, which Mr. Burrun considers worthy of his atten- 
lion are the Rambler, the Adventurer, and, the World, to the 
last of which he assigns ilie chief place. The Mirror and the 
Lounger have been long enough before the public to have 
found their way to Mr. B.’s hands, and certainly they are not 
interior m merit to either of the three which he has mentioned* 

The applause whiyh our author bestows on Lord Kaimes's 
Elements of Criticism is just, and at the same time gives us a 
high idea of Mr. B.^s candour and magnanimity. A writer ol 
a less liberal ^}irit would have been apt to have kept an author, 
from whom be had derived so much, in the back ground, or to 
hav(' brought him forward merely to expose his defects; a me¬ 
thod oi which we arc sorry to say our cotemporaries furnish top 
many examples. 

In our author's discussions on History we observe an omis* 
sion. He divides history into three kinds—annals, memoirs, 
and biography = but he only illustrates the first two, and omits 
any exemplification of the latter. This is a great omission, as 
biography is certainly not the least useful species of history, 
and the proper method of biographical writing is very little un¬ 
derstood. His opinions of the different historians seem in ge¬ 
neral correct. He seems, however, too much addicted to the 
vulgar prejudice that a formal, pompous style is necessary to 
that species of history. Hence Xenophon and Caesar fall with 
him below the dignity of historians. He is, indeed, at a loss to 
siccount for the extreme simplicity of Cxsar’s manner, and re¬ 
solves the phenomenon by alledging that “ Caesar’s ruling pas- 
sion was ambition, and that he was not very much concerned 
about bis fame as a man of lettersalthough it is well known 
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that bis anxiety for literary fame engaged him even in gramma* ' 
deal disquisitions, and in the compilation of a dictionary of 
synonymes, and that he at one time risqued his life to preserve 
his commentaries fur posterity. 

Our author's investigation of compositions in verse displays 
less originality, and indeed less ability than any other pan of his 
work. Many oMiis observations are, indeed, judicit)us; but 
many are very liable to objections: and we see much reason 
upon the whole to question liis taste .'ii puefrv- His discussion 
of Epic poetry is the most tedious and hacknied; he divides an 
Epic poem into the usual number of paits, and delivers the 
usual maxims with regard to each part. He tries the Iliad by 
the rules which Aristotle deduced from that very Iliad; and 
finding them to be exactly adhered to, he (ieclares the Iliad to 
be the most peiicct of all Epic poems. The Odyssey is less 
perfect, hccau^f it is not modelled exactly upon the same plan 
as the Iliad; and the Icngtli and breadth of tlic other most emi¬ 
nent Epic poems arc successively tried upon the same Pro¬ 
crustean bed. 

I'o the Lectures on Belles Lettres arc subjoined several on 
Logic. According to the course of education at St. Andrews, 
Logic merely forms an appendage totliecouise of Rhetoric; 
and while fifty-seven lectures are bestowed on the latter, only 
fourteen are allotted to the former. Owing to this ciicum- 
stance, the view which our autiior gives of logic is necessarily 
short. He divides this view into three pafts, the first ot which 
treats of Ideas, the second of Propositions, the tliird of Rea¬ 
soning. His account of our ideas is entirely derived from 
Locke : all our knowledge consists in perceiving tk” agreement 
or disagreement of ideas; all our ideas an: dciivcd either from 
sensation or reflection; and to obtain clear ideas is the great 
object in which logic is to give us assistance: where evidence 
rnahlcs us to have a perfectly clear view ot llic agreement ot 
our ideas, it is called demonstration; where our view is less 
clear, the evidence is said to be only probable. It were need¬ 
less to waste the time of our readers in exposing the iutilily of 
all these tenets: this has already been done by Dr. Reid in a 
manner so completely satisfactory, that we should only have to 
repeat what he has said. We cannot help lamenting that Mr. 
Barron should not liave taken the tioublc to amend his lectures 
on logic by the lights which that great philosopher afforded* 
But we too frequently find examples of professors who, having 
once drawn up a course of lectures, cannot subject themselves* 
to the fatigue of altering what they have once written. This 
w^ar unfortunately the case with Mr. Barron; and his lectures, 
in various parts, bear evident marks of having undergone 
scarcely any alteration for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Barron's lectures on logic are not, however, destitute of 
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merit. He gives a very distinct account of Bacon’s enumera¬ 
tion of those prejudices which mislead men in their searcii after 
truth- He exposes with much dearness the folly of syllo¬ 
gisms, w'hich arc in fact nothing more that an idle assortment 
of propositions already proved or taken for granted; and which 
lead to no other condu^uon than that the individual possesses 
exactly the pioperties of his species, and the species those of its 
genus. Tlie account which the author glv^es of the method of 
induction, and the high estimation which he impresses of the 
merits of the Novum Orgauum, arc well calculated to lead the 
minds of young iu(|uircis into the true paths of science. A 
sketch of Bacon’s aiiangcirient of Human Knowledge, which is 
;.ubjoined to the system of logic, must tend greatly to promote 
the same beneficial purpose. » 

Fiom the account which we have given of the work before 
us, our icadcis will perceive it to be well calculated fur the 
initiation of the young into the arts of ciiiicisin and rhetoric. 
The style is rcinaik..l)ly perspicuous, and at the same time ani- 
iiidted; while the iicatiicss and disiinctness of the arrangement 
HUM It evci V praise. 

Art. VI. // Vntdiuitiou of the Primiphs and Siatcm-nts 
vancedtn the Stmimt^of the Right lion. Lord Sheffield ^ on 
the Nnrssity of Inviolahly Maintainioj the Kaviuntiou andCo^ 
hmia!System of lintam: xvtih 'Fables^ and an Apptndix^ 

R\ the Retf. Jfkomk Aklky, L.LJL M.R.LA, &Jc. 8uo. 

MO f>p, 3r- l.oftdon^ i8oC. Synioiuls. 

WHKN we read the title of tin's pampldct, and the Reverend 
geiulemairs^name at the bottom, we conjectured (hat Lord 
Sheflield was fully as much the subject as the navigation laws, 
Wc will first exhibit a tew instances of the manner in which 
tlie rcvcTcnd author has treated Lord Sheffield, and then wc 
shall say how he has treated his political tbpic: 

The personal knowledge which I have been long permitted to 
enjoy, of the talents and public spirit of Lord Sheffield, has natu¬ 
rally led me to read and to consider his various writings on political 
economy, and especially on the navigation and colonial system of 
this country, someihing more than the attention of a common 
incjuirer. I found pleasure and information in contemplating that 
determined hostility to the despotism of prejudice, however esta¬ 
blished, and to the heterodoxy of error, however sustained, which 
those writings so perpetually display ; tnul I seldom rose from the 
.discussions in which I was thus engaged, without being impressed 
with new convictions on topics of gicat importance and extent j and 
without being gratified by the evidences afforded, in almost every 
page, not only of a mind utterly disengaged from the shackles of 
system, bat of a firm and salutary determination to bring principles 
and theories to the fair test of experience and of fact.*' 

Wc have, after this, an account of the “ public addresses 
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6 f thanks, the freedom of corporations, and the numerous let¬ 
ters from respectable merchants, statesmen of great intel¬ 
ligence, and others, from different parts of the United King¬ 
dom” to Lord Sheffield on his different admirable writings, 
particularly the strictures on tlie necessity of inviolably main¬ 
taining the navigation and colonial system of Great Britain. 

Hitherto those writings, though often canvassed by specula¬ 
tive, and often scrutinized by interested and visionary men, 
have remained, in every fact and statement of importance, 
utterly unrefined.*’—“ With vigilance Lord Sheffield marks 
•every attempt to innovate on the maritime constitution of the 
country, and with prudential wisdom he adapts inquiry to oc¬ 
casion.”—“ The firm and manly author of the ‘ Strictures/ 

actuated by a “ jealousy, required hy the innovating spirit oi 
the times, and by the views and piactircs of foreign nations"— 
•* Lord Sheffield is no fanciful tlieorist wlio loses reason in the 
labyrinths of speculation ; no idle and visinnaiy inquirer, who 
wastes time and talent in analysing shadows.”—“ Lord Sliet- 
field, in his well-known treatise on American commerce, gave 
all the energy of a sound and enlightened mind,” &c. And 
in a note on this passage wc have a long account of the honours 
gained by this treatise, in giving occasion to a committee of 
council, and being confirmed by tlieir researches, &c. Next 
comes an advertisement of a new edition of the strictures : 
“On this topic it would be easy to enlarge. I have some 
reason, however, to indulge the hope thai^ the whole subject of 
American intercourse, and of West Indian supply, will be 
found to be amply and correctly discussed in a new and en¬ 
larged edition of the Strictures, now prcparfjtg by Lord 
Sheffield for the press; and I am not willing to hazard more 
ininute inquiry on a topic, to which that nobleman may have 
directed the vigour and intelligence of his mind/’ Toward 
the conclusion of the piece we have the following character 
drawn and ready for the page of history : 

•'Lord Sheffield, it is well known, has employed very eminent 
ability in a manner peculiarly honourable and useful. Ibe tempta¬ 
tions of affluence and station have seduced him from no doty public 
or private. Instead of vapouring away his hours in courtly indo¬ 
lence, or lavishing time and talent in frivolous pursuits, he has 
given bis faculties to his country, and toiled, with patriotic per¬ 
severance, to promote the true political and commercial interests of 
the realm. During the melancholy and disgraceful period of 
when the metropolis of the empire was, day after day, insulted by 
the outrages of fanatical phrenzy^ he was the first, by bis activity 
and boldness, to check the headlong and flagitious violence of the 
pt^ulace. In his various writings, the productions of practical 
wisdom on the most important topics of political economy, there is 
not one discussion to be found, which does not embrace, and is not 
calculated to advance some object of naiktnal Goaerrn. The |r|uie 
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oF a people* in almost all its branches, and the food of a people, in 
almost all its means of supply, have occupied by turns the compre¬ 
hensive vigour of his mind ^ and institutions and laws, deeply in¬ 
volving the primary interests of the realm, have been by him as¬ 
serted, and vindicated, and maintained, when, otlkerwise, there ia 
reason to think, they would have been sacrificed by the innovating 
spirit of timid or experimental politicians. At one period, be di¬ 
rected national attention to the Navigation and Colonial System of 
the country, and a bill, introduced for the express purpose of re¬ 
laxing or annulling the most essential principles of the system, was 
withdrawn. At another, he investigated the causes of the dc* 
ficiency of grain, and the means of plenty,” and an Act was passed 
for the encouragement of agriculture. How these writings h^ive 
been received in foreign countries and his own, the translations of 
them, which have been made, and the various editions through^ 
which they have passed, will sufficiently attest; but I may be al¬ 
lowed, in the language of Gibbon, to say of him, that he always 
leaves on his paper the clear impressions of a sound and active mind $ 
and of his works, that more curious and more diligent investigation, 
more strong sense, and more liberal spirit, and more cool aud im¬ 
partial temper, are nut any w here to be found in the same number 
of pages.” This manly and diligent attention to public afiairs, and 
this determined zeal for public welfare, have been properly estimated 
b*' the country. After having vindicated the freedom of election at 
Coventry, in opposition to gieat venality and corruption, he ' was 
invited, in from a distant province, by the second commer¬ 

cial city of Great Britain, to which he w^as known only by his ac¬ 
tive spirit, and his WTitings on the subject of trade ; and was nomi¬ 
nated Us representative, without the slightest solicitation, intrigue* 
nr expense/ Of the disinterested spirit of his public life, it is not 
for me to speak. With a mind rich in commercial and poltcical 
knowledge; ^ith habits of business, formed by long and useful ap¬ 
plication; with A patience, and yet an ardour of investigation, 
which no labour can fatigue or repress ; with a firmness and energy 
which disdain to be governed by popular prejudice, however esta¬ 
blished and maintained; he would bring strength and knowledge to 
any administration, and integrity and vigour to any appcMntment. 
But, neither directly nor indirectly, has he ever solicited ministerial 
favour, for office or emolument; and he has rested satisfied with 
that public and private estimation and respect, which have recom¬ 
pensed the independent integrity and patriotic energy his life. 
Viewing him, therefore, in this variety of virtue, talent, and occu¬ 
pation, in these views so just, and these exertions so laudable, i 
caniKU but teel some emotions of indignation, when 1 am told, that 
such a character is ' eager to pervert the public mind;’ and I would 
learn what are the literary pretensions of the * Commercial Agent/ 
what are the public spirit, the disinterested zeal, the unbouglit ser¬ 
vices, which have authorized him, in his own opinion, to outrage, 
by language and personality happily rare in civilized life, tlie respect 
which he owed and should have paid to decency and truth ?" 

That every thing may be complete, wc have, in a note oh 
this passage, a list of his lordsliip s writings in the following 
terms: 
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Lord Sheffield has been somewhere said to have devoted bis 
consideration to the Navigation and Colonial System ; and his con* 
sideration might have been so devoted with great public advantage. 
But that he was not engrossed by one subject, however ample and 
important, will appear from the following account of bis writings : 

* Observations on the Trade of the American States and of 
Great Britain j* published immediately on (he conclusion of the war 
in 

^ Observations on the Manufactures, Trade, and present State 
of Irelandpublished when the memorable Irish propositions were 
about to be introduced into parliament, in 17Ho. 

^ Observaiions on the Corn Bill now (17.90 depending in Par¬ 
liament.’ 

“ ‘ Speech on tlic subject of the Union with Ireland in 1799- 

' Observations on ibc Objections made to the Export of Wool 
from Great Britain to Ircbiul, 1800 . 

' Observations on the Slave Trade, 1790- 
''‘Remaikson the Deficiency of Grain, oeensioned by the bad 
Harvest of I7!)9- On Ihe means of present Rd'ef and of future 
plenty } with liiblos and an Appendix. 

' Strictures on the necessity of inviolably maintaining the Navi¬ 
gation and Colonial Sy.stem of Great Britain, 1804 .* *' 

Wc have thus far presumed upon our reader’s patience with 
these qiujtafions ; because wc consider this pamphlet as an in¬ 
stance of grosser servility, than wc Iiave seen presented in Bri-* 
tish print lor several yeais; and because we desiie to hold it 
up to the scorn of the public. 

With this mode of treating Lord Sheffield, it may easily be 
supposed what mode is joined of treatment to his Lordship's 
opponents. To one oi Miesc our author seems to think k is 
sufficient objection that he is so mean a pers<in a#t a “ colonial 
agentand wc have no doubt that he thinks it in like manner 
sufficient recommendation tf) the other (hat he is a lord! Those 
persons who have presumed to answer tl)is lord are said to 
struggle, with whatever of truth and fact^ to sus¬ 

tain the doctrines in defence ol which they have been em¬ 
ployed”—“ and to think nothing more, at times, to be requi¬ 
site, than to multiply positions which, however weak and talse 
in realiiy, are sufficiently powerful in pretence and presuming 
in language.”—“ Unqualified grossuess of contradiction, arro¬ 
gant confidence, and childish vanity frequently deform and 
disgrace the pages of the Answerers of the Strictures.” But it 
is not only the Answerers of Lord Sheffield whom Mr. Alley 
loves to paint out in colours of his own chusing; those even 
who approve of the Answerers, must get a rub of his brush ih 
passing. “ One ot those Answerers, I am told,” says he, 
“ enjoys the praises of a few of his employers, not the most 
learned nor disinterested of mtn^ who boast of the truth and suc¬ 
cess of his reply.” The objections to Lord Sheffield arc 
“selfish fallacy and perverse misrepresentation;” they shew 
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** zeal and presumption which are seldom found to associate 
with common sense;” they are “ wild and mischievous doc¬ 
trines.” The autliors of them are ** declaimers, who may en¬ 
joy as they can the honours of malignity; who revile but re¬ 
fute not; and effuse malevolence in virulent epithets to sustain 
a cause ; and whose unprincipled invectives will be followed 
by disappointment and contempt.” 

Such IS the nature of our author’s treatment of Lord Shef¬ 
field’s opponents. We come next to the subject on which his 
lordship and ins opponents differ, and which Mr. Alley under¬ 
takes so bravely to rectify. On this we need not extend. The 
author understands not the very elements of the science on 
which he has undertaken to instruct ns all. It would therefore 
be very idle to examine Ins words. We shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity of handling the subject hereaftci, if Lord Sheffield give* 
us that improved edition <>f Ins Strictun*?, which we are here 
informed he is preparing; and we may tli;n pe’'ht)ps be able to 
shew that Adam Srnnh” is not so great a driveller as Mr, 
Alley would have us believe; and tliat the antiijuated whimsies 
of Lord Shcflicid ought to be left to such gentlemen as, like 
our author, have k>iig been permitted to enjoy the personal 
knowlf^Jge of his lordship’s talents and public spirit; and have 
thereby been led to read* and to consider his various writings on 
p^dilical ecoMomv.” 

Art. Vll. A P)actual Tieatist on Brewng. Dntdhn^^ and 
linhfication^ nnlh General Process of making Brandy, 
Runiy and Hollands Gm\ the London Practice of Brewing 
Porter, Alc^ Table Beer : the Method oj Brewing Country Ales i 
With tljf Modtri\ Improvemenis in Fermentation, or the 
Doctrine of Attenuation in which the Old and Present Mode of' 
Work is improved ; with an entire New System much more ad* 
vantap/ous: interspersed with Practical Obsnvations on emh 
kind of Fermentable Matter, Raw and Prepared, zvith Rules 
for obtaining the Greatest Quantity and of bcttei Quality, from 
Grain Raw or Malted^ Isugar or Molasses, and the making of 
Wines, Cyd^r, and Finegar. The xvholefundamentally delineated 
zvith Plates; with a Copious Appendix on the Culture and Pre* 
paratwn of Foreign Wines, Brandies, and Vinegars, previous 
to Exportation, and the best Mode of managing them xuhen 
Imported into these Kingdoms, By R. Shannon, Af.Z). 
s^fo pp. 908. 2/. 12J. 6 d, London, 1805. Scholev. 

THE enormous length of the title, the copious list of res-^ 
pectable subscribers, and the high pretensions of the author, 
arc the first things which strike the reader upon opening the 
work before us. The author informs us that he has been col¬ 
lecting information and laying up materials from obst rvation 
and experience fur many years, that he ha» had numerous op* 
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portunitlcs which rarely occur to a single individual; that the 
assiduity with which he has availed himself of them, joined to 
a particular turn for such studies has given him peculiar advan* 
tages; that his observations have not been confined to our own 
breweries, but that he has been an attentive observer of the 
breweries and distilleries of Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 
and oi the vineyards and distilleries of France, Portugal, 
Spain, &c. that he has been accustomed to practical chemistry; 
and finally, he insinuates that he ha^ been both a theoretical and 
practical brewer for many years. i 

All this led us, notwithstanding the resemblance between 
the title-page and a quack bill, to begin the perusal of the 
work with considerable expectations of information. But we 
had not made much progress in it before our hopes began to 
sufl'er considerable diminution. The blunders in grammar, 
and the marks of gross ignorance displayed in every page, 
forced themselves upon our attention in spite of all our efforts 
to look only for iniormation. Our author makes an apology 
in the preface, for inaccuracies, on account of his distance 
from town, and the hurry with which he wrote. This induced 
us at first to consider many of the mistakes which we perceived 
as errors of the press. But they recurred in .such numbers, 
and in such situations, that we were obliged at last to lay them 
upon the shoulders of the author himself, conscious that no 
printer would be found either able or willing to bear the hun¬ 
dredth part of such a burthen. 

After having examined the work with attention, we have 
formed the following opinion of it: that the theory which it 
contains is erroneous in every particular, that the speculations 
in it are absurd; and, that the practical part not without 
value, though much of it is mere compilation. A third of the 
work at least is transcribed nearly verbatim from other books, 
and another third is far from original. Nor has the author 
gone far for his materials : the Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
furnished him with a great deal; Combrunc has supplied a 
little, and Richardson no less than one hundred and sixteen 
pages. Different systems of chemistry have been likewise laid 
under contribution, but with so little judgment, that were the 
authors to see them in the garb in which they have been dressed 
out by R. Shannon, M.D. they might be apt to mistake their 
own opinions. Lavoisier, in partipuiar, has been mangled at an 
unmerciful rate. But indeed, how could the chemists expect 
to escape, when even the mathematiciaos have not been spared. 
Our author, speaking of Fermentation, (Book I. p. 63) informs 
ui that the brewers would in all probability find it as difficult 
“ as the 47th problem of Euclid was to our wiseacres of ma¬ 
thematicians until it was resolved by Lord Napier.” And then 
he kindly informs us in a note, to put us out of pain for these 
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wiseacres of mathematiciatis, that it was Pythagoras who re¬ 
solved it. In the next page he falls foul of our historians, in¬ 
forming us that after Columbus had discovered America, he 
applied to the Portuguese to reward him for his services; and 
then very modestly compares his own improvements in brew¬ 
ing with the discoveries of Columbus. Yet, notwithstanding 
the importance of these improvements, he candidly allows tliat 
nature has almost as great a share in brewing as in the ebbing 
and flowing of the tides. (B. I. p. ig.} 

But the chemical observations are among the most precious 
morsels in the whole work. Our author has discovered that 
fermentation is a slow combustion, and he insinuates pretty 
plainly that carbonic acid gas is an excellent supporter of com¬ 
bustion. As carbonic acid is a very important personage in < 
lirewiiig, almost as important indeed as nature hersclt, our au¬ 
thor has bestowed much laudable pains in giving us inlortnaiton 
about it. He tells us, (book L p. j.) that it is a compound 
of oxygen and hydiogen; tliat it is composed of oxygen and 
Caibon (ibid, p. ^4.) ; tliat its composition is not yet under¬ 
stood (ibid, p. 22.) ; and finally, tliat oxygon being decom¬ 
posed and united with the oxygen or vital air, fis corivertid^J 
into carbonic acid gas, (ibid p. 17.) Reassures us that if alco¬ 
hol be passed through a red hot tube it is converted into car¬ 
bonic acid and hydrogen gas (ibid p. 17) ; and that carbonic 
acid is obtained in abundance from the decomposition of water, 
(p. 28.) He has discovered that carbonic acid and hydrogen 
gas combine and forrft alcohol, and indeed one of his great 
improvements in brewing is to impregnate wort with hydrogen, 
and prevent the carbonic acid from escaping during fermenta- 
lion. 

Such is a specimen of our authoi’s chemical knowledge and 
improvements; if the reader wishes for more he may consult 
the hook. His curiosity will be amply grafified by many othei 
observations equally new and intciesting. It will now be 
proper to exhibit a specimen of the style. We select the lol- 
lowing passage, which introduces his observations on fermen¬ 
tation, a subject which, as he informs us, he has laboured witli 
much care for many years. As the paragraph is introductoi v, 
it mav be supposed to have been written witli at least as tiiucii 
attention as any other pait ol^the work : 

Notwithstanding that the progress of improvement in the dor- 
trine ot iiei'inentation has, in the last twenty years, much snr|):iHs*Mi 
' that which has been made in the processes of distilling, yet iiiu< ii 
remains to be dune; to the accomplishment of uhich, the. ilitt- 
mometcr and hydrometer htu largely contributed, in enabling the 
malt distiller, brewer, vinegar-maker, &c. to see their wayovrr 
the ground they formerly groped <// a state of uncertainly: a pnn.f 
that prejudices in this, as in other sciences, are giving way lu up- 
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pro\*ement and the light of reason : the conviction of which, must 
enlarge our ideas, and prepare the mind for the application of other 
insfrumatfs, and other means of improving tho^c highly important 
branches of commercial chemistry, which every day are disentangling 
themselves from the prejudices, ignorance, and obstinacy, which, 
like a strong barrier bad hitherto opposed the light of reason and 
experiment/’ 

Fermentation is the instrument or means which nature employs 
in the decomposition of vegetable and animal bodies, or reduction 
of them to their original elements or first principles. Fermentation 
is therefore a spontaneous separation of the component parts of 
these bodies, and is one of those processes which is conducted by 
nature for their resolution, and the combination and formation of 
other bodies out of them ; therefore it is one of those operations in 
, which nature is continually present, and going on before our eyes j 
this may be one reason that a very critical observance of it has es¬ 
caped our attention.” (Book 1 . p. 10.) 

Such are the two first p iragiaplis ot the treatise on fermen¬ 
tation, and we can assure the reader that tlie rest ot the disser¬ 
tation is not inferior to tlicse either in style, perspicuity or pre¬ 
cision. 

It will now be proper to enter somewhat more minutely into 
the contents of the work. The merits of the pciForinance, in¬ 
deed, scarcely entitle it to this notice; but two considerations, 
induce us to descend to particular details : the first is the 
great importance of the subject, barley and its products bring¬ 
ing in to the country a revenue of little less than ten millions 
annually. The second is a wish to prevent, as far as in our 
power, the bad effects which might result from allowing our 
author’s speculations to remain unexanup.cd. Most ot the 
brewers in London and the neighbourhood havc^dlowed their 
names to be prefixed to rhe book as subscribers; and, by so 
doing, have in some measure expressed their good opinion of 
the performance; an opinion which cannot but have consider¬ 
able influence. 

But the work is so confused and perplexed, that It will be 
impossibk to follow any regular plan. Indeed the author 
himseIrTeems to have been conscious of this ; for he has 
thought it necessary to prefix a kind of table containing the 
names of the principal things treated of, and the pages where 
they are noticed. We must satisfy ourselves with taking up in 
succession some of the most important toj)ics as they occur. 

The work is divided into three books and an appendix, each 
of which is paged separately; their respective titles are, 
for malt liquors; Brewing for Distillation : Made Wines^ Fine- 
gar, Cider, and Perry', Wines, Brandies, and Vinejt\ars. Of 
these, the subjects of the first tw'o books are by far the most 
important in this country : and as the first book includes in 
reality the fundamental part of the second, it will claim the 
greatest part of our attciuion. 
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j.The preliminary observations prefixed to the first book 
respect malting, which our author condemns as a needless 
waste of the substance of the grain. But his notions of this 
curious process are far from precise. Before examining his 
opinions it may be necessary, in order to put it in the power 
of the reader to form a precise judgment of tlieir validity, to 
premise a short sketch of the process of malting- 

To malt barley is to make it germinate, and to stop the pro. 
cess after it has proceeded a certain length by heating the grain 
on the kiln. The barley is steeped for forty hours or longer in 
cold water, then drained, formed into a heap called the conchy 
afterwards spread upon the malt floor, and regularly turned 
several times a day for ten days or a fortnight. The rootx 
(called commines) begin to spring about three days after the 
grain has been drained, and soon after the/w/wre stem (called 
acrospire by the maltsters) begins to grow from the same point 
as the roots and pushes itselt up between the kernel cind the 
husk. As it advances along the grain the kernel becomes fria¬ 
ble, white, and sweet tasted. The barley is considered as 
sufficiently malted by the time the acrospire has come nearly to 
the end of the barley-corn. It is then carried to the kiln, and 
xlried in a heat raised very slowly up to 130° or even 180® in 
some cases. While the grain is in the steep, it gives out car¬ 
bonic acid gas, and the water dissolves a portion of the husk; 
but no part of the kernel. While on the floorSt absorbs oxy¬ 
gen, and continues to’give out carbonic acid gas and moisture. 
Considerable heat is evolved during the whole process. The 
turning prevents the grain from becoming too hot. The tem¬ 
perature is kept at about 58® or 60° as nearly as may be. 

Such is a short sketch of the process of malting. Let us 
now hear our author. Barley, he tells us, (p. 13) is composed 
of a small quantity of saccharine matter^ some gluten, and 
much mucilage.—This is incorrect. Barley contains no sac¬ 
charine matter, at least none can be obtained from it. By 
mucilage our author means starch, he might as well have called 
it gunpowder* Gluten, is indeed a constituent of barley, but 
our author is mistaken in supposing that any of it is dissolved 
by the steep water. If the barley be in a state capable of 
mahir.g, not an atom of gluten is ever taken up by the water. 
It is indeed destroyed during the process of malting but not by 
solution. 

. .But the most erroneous of all our author’s assertions respect¬ 
ing malting is tliat b.irley, by being malted, loses 20 per cent 
or ^ of its subsiaiicc. The real loss by mailing seldom cxcet ds 
8 per cent, and often does not amount to so much, it is true 
that if loolhs of barley be mailed, and weighed immediately 
after they have been kiln diied and cleaned, they will weigh 
only 8olbs or peihaps even less. But if our author supposes 
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the whole of this loss to be the substance of the grain he is 
sadly mistaken ; fur 12 per cent of it is nothing but moisture, 
much of which the malt again imbibes in standing. Had t-he 
bailey been kiln dried before it w^s melted, it would have lost 
12 per cent provided the temperature to which it was exposed 
had been equal to that in which the malt was dried. 

Thus a great part of the saving which our author promises 
the brewers, it they give up malting, is altogether imaginary. 
No doubt if raw gram could be substituted for malt by the 
brewers, it would be a great saving, as they would avoid a duty 
ot three shillings and eight pence per bushel. But it they 
suppose that this saving would be mure than temporary they are 
, very much mistaken- The duty at present levied on malt 
would be laid on the malt liquor, or pet haps even on the raw 
grain. 

All that could be reckoned on as saved would be the 8 per 
cent lost in malting, for the additional trouble of brewing 
from raw grain, would probably balance the expenre incurred 
by malting. But has our author ascertained that raw grain 
may be used for; brewing malt li(|uors? He often insinuates 
that he has, but no wheic states it in plain terms. Wc aic 
strongly tempted to believe that he never has tried it, and that 
his practical knowledge of brewing m^it liquors is not quite 
so extensive as he would make his readers believe. For in¬ 
stance, he affirms that Edinburgh ale is made from raw grain. 
We can assure him that he is rnistakeiu We have witnessed 
repeated attempts to make ale from raw grain, but never saw 
any of them succeed in furnishing a liqpid to be compared to 
malt liquors. v. 

We have dwelt upon this subjeef^ so long, that we h;ive not 
room to examiqe our author’s notions respecting tyhai happen.'^ 
in malting. They j^re altogether crude and unsatisfaptory, and 
shew decidedly that he has never made a single experiment 
upon the subject. 

2. Another reason assigned by qur jiuthqr for preferring raw- 
gram to malt, is that the former yields niore saccharine ni^tter 
than the latter. Perhaps it may be necessary to mention that 
when ground malt is infused in hot water and the liquid drawn 
oil, this liquid is known by the name of Zf;ori Now wort is a 
transparent fluid of a brown colour, a glutinous consistence, 
and a luscious sweet taste. When it is evaporated to dryness 
it leaves a brown, brittle, sweet tasted, light substiince, com¬ 
monly called extract of tnalt, to wliich the brewers have given 
the name of saccharine matter, from the supposition that it is of 
the nature of sugar. Wort may be considered as a solution ot 
this matter in water. Hence its value depends upon the pro¬ 
portion of saccharine matter which it contains. But saccha¬ 
rine matter is heavier than water, and wort of course is lica- 
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vier than the same bulk of pure water, and its specific gravity- 
increases with the quantity of saccharine matter which it holds 
in solution. Hence the quantity of saccharine matter in wort 
may be ascertained from its specific gravity. An instrument 
has been invented for the purpose, a kind of hydrometer, to 
which the name of saccharoraeter has been given. The 
sliding rule or scale which accompanies this instrument, indi¬ 
cates the number of pounds avoirdupois, which an ale barrel 
of wort contains of every specific gravity. It is thus that the 
brewers reckon. Thus a wort of 2^Ibs per barrel, is a wort ot 
such a strength, that if an ale barrel ot it were evaporated to 
dryness it would leave behind it si^lbs of solid matter. 

There arc a considerable number of saccharometers in com¬ 
mon use. But the one most employed in London we believe* 
to be that made by Messrs. Dring and Fage. Richardson was 
the original inventor of this kind of saccharoraeter (for the 
saccharometers may be divided into three kinds). The saccha¬ 
rometers of Richardson, Dring and Fage, and Quin, arc all 
constructed upon “one and the same principle. Now the. prin¬ 
ciple happens to be erroneous, and of course all these instru¬ 
ments give wrong information respecting the quantity of solid 
matter contained in wort; one pound per barrel as indicated 
by these instruments being in reality very nearly allbs. of real 
solid matter. Our author in speaking of the quantity of solid 
matter contained in wort uses the common language of brewers, 
stating the pounds per. barrel pointed out by the saccharoraeter. 
He no where informs us what saccharoraeter he has employed 
or alludes to; but the strengths which he mentions arc sufii. 
cient to shot^; that he must have used one of the three which we 
have been just describing; probably the saccharometer ot 
Dring and Fage. But at any rate it will be always necessary 
to multiply the numbers which he gives by in order to ob¬ 
tain correct results. 

To convince any person acquainted with the subject that our 
supposition respecting the kind of saccharometer used by our 
author is not ill founded, we have only to state the following 
fact. He informs us that the average quantity of saccharine 
matter extracted by water from a quarter of the best malt i.s 
j^lbs. Now a quarter of good malt will weigh about 30oIl)s. 
Therefore, (supposing the saccharometer used by our author 
correct) water, according to his statement, dissolves only one 
fourth of the best malt. But the fact is that water dissolves 
nearly |.ds of the whole weight of good malt. The average 
quantity of saccharine matter yielded to water by a quarter of 
good malt, amounts in reality to about iqolbs. Now 7^ miilii- 
plied by gives very nearly 190. 

We are now prepared to examine our author’s positions »c~ 
specting saccharine matter. 
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He affirms that raw grain yields one third more saccharine 
matter than malt. Let us hear his reasoning. Barley (p. 12) 
yields at an average 94lhs. of saccharine matter per quarter, and 
malt y^lbs. These inimbers when corrected become ai^lbs 
and iHylbs. The diflejcnce ni tavour of raw grain even as 
thus slated scarcely exceeds -J-;h, instead of a third. But the 
whole reasoning proceeds upon a fallacy which could have 
been committed only by apeison unacijuainted with the practi. 
cal part of malting. He compares together equal bulks of law 
gram and malt without consi lenng that raw grain increases in 
bulk by being malted. A cpuirier of raw grain produces more 
than a quarter of malt. I'herei.uc to compare together a quar¬ 
ter of raw grain and a quartet ol malt is not to compare equal, 
but unequal quaniities. When tins fallacy is collected the 
difference between th^ pn duce ot raw grain and malt will di¬ 
minish very much. We have little dtmbt that it will disappear 
altogether when the experiment is made with precision. 

We shall now state the strength of the worts of various kinds 
of malt liquors as given by our author in different pails of the 
work. Tliey deserve considerable attention, A table will be 
most distinct and we shall give both the pounds per hairel 
stated by our author, and the real quantity of solid matter ub- 
Uined by multiplying his numbers by two and a halt. 

Kinds of Wort. 


I.ondon stale beer . .. 

» • • • t 5^ a... 

4 - 7 i 

London porter __ _ 

oOf 

I • » » ^ ^ •«%•••*• 

.')6'‘ 

Kingston ale. 

_ 2 ‘\-% . 

6' 1 i 

Windsor ale. 

,... 26 * . 

(>5 

Distiller’s wash . 

... 32 .. 

80 

Dorchester beer . 

... 36 ' . 

90 

Burton ale . 

_ 40 . 

100 

Mum .. 

.... 60 . 

150 


Wc confess we are* surprised at the weakness of the London 
porter, if our author's statement be correct. It accounts in a 
very satisfactory manner for the inferiority of that liquid at 
present to what it was twenty years ago, qr to what it still is 
when exported. 

If 80 be the medium strength of distillers wash in England, 
■we beg leave to differ from our author in opinion, when he 
slates the strength of the wash as the sole reason for the badness 
of English spirits as originally distilled. It is well known to 
manufacturers that tlic Scotch distillers employ wash at least as 
strong as 8o, and often stroiigrr, yet these spirits as distilled are 
greatly superior, and arc used without any subsequent rectifi¬ 
cation. 

The author surely is mistaken in stating the strength of 
German Mum at 150. The specific gravity of such a wort 
^ould be }.i6. and it would contain more than the third of its 
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weight of solid matter. We can sec no good purpose that such 
a strength could serve, and the great waste that must necessarily 
attend it must be obvious to every practical brewer. 

The next circumstance, respecting the saccharine matter of 
malt which claims our attention, is our author’s opinion respect¬ 
ing its composition. The whole of his reasoning, if indeed 
what he says upon the subject be entitled to the name of rca- 
soning, proceeds upon the supposition that every thing capable 
of undergoing the vinous fermentation is a species of sugar, and 
composed of the same constituents as common sugar; a sup¬ 
position so far from being established that there can be no 
doubt of the contrary. What has been called the sacciiarine 
matter of malt is just as difl'erent from sugar as it is from gum 
or from indigo. No analysis tfierefore of sugar can lead to* 
any conclusion respecting the constitution of that substance. 
It is true that the contrary opinion has been started by some 
chemists of eminence, but they never had examined the sac- 
chaiine matter of malt, being satisfied with remote analogies. 
The sacciiarine matter of malt is the starch of the original grain 
newly modified. No satisfactory analysis of it has yet been 
made. One of the most remarkable of its properties is the ex¬ 
treme facility with which it is decomposed by heat. It may 
be charred in a glass vessel while still covered with alcohol. It 
begins to melt at a temperature not exceeding 140”. 

According to our author the saccharine matter of grain is 
composed of 28 carj^on 

8 hydrogen 
64 oxygen 

too 

The chemical reader will perceive that this is nothing else 
than tlie result obtained by M. l-avcdsicr, and stated in his cx- 
peiimcnUs on fermentation ; a dis?crtaiion of the greatest merit, 
as the first step towards an explanation of fermentation ; but 
far from precise as he himself allows. It is now known that 
this analysis of sugar is erroneous; but were it correct still it 
would not enable us to state the constituents of the saccharine 
matter of malt. —Such round assertions as this of our author, 
instead of throwing light upon a subject serve only to make it 
ten times more obscure than before. 

But so littlewasour author acquainted with the weaponsofthat 
illustrious philosopher, which he has audaciously attempted to 
wield, that he confounds carbonic and with carbon, Lavoisier 
had endeavoured to prove that during the fermentation of loo 
parts of sugar, about 3^ parts of carbonic acid fly off. Now as 
100 parts of sugar contain only 28 of carbon, our author was 
sadly puzzled at first how to make out the 35. But he soon 
' ji)ethought himself of a very good method of getting rid of the 
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difficulty. Water was at hand, and he decomposed as much of 
it as was requisite for his purpose, and converted it into carbo¬ 
nic acid gas.—If any reader can suppose such explanations to 
be of the least service to the brewer, or that they can have any 
tendency to advance the knowledge of fermentation, he will be 
a very proper associate to R. Shannon, M.D. in conducting 
his brewing experiments, especially in impregnating wort with 
hydrogen gas, and converting carbonic acid into alcohol. 

But the crudeness of his ideas upon the subject appears still 
more glaringly, if possible, when he compares the produce of 
saccharine matter and sugar. According to him the saccharine 
matteryielded by 4 quarters of malt is equal in value to 30olb.s 
of sugar. Now the saccharine matter of 4 quarters of malt at 
•the most moderate computation exceeds yoolbs. Thus, by 
his own statement, sugar is more than double the value of 
saccharine matter. But this also is a mistake. From Lavoi¬ 
sier’s experiments sugar yielded 57 per cent of alcohol, and 
the saccharine matter of malt, we know from actual trial, 
yields more than half its weight of alcohol. Thus the diffe¬ 
rence would be reduced to 7 per cent, if we were certain that 
the alcohol of Lavoisier was not stronger than 820. 

3. These observations naturally lead us to examine our au¬ 
thor’s opinions respecting fermentation; but after reading over 
his dissertation with all the attention in our power we are really 
at a loss about his meaning, and are even disposed to entertain 
pretty strong doubts of his having understood it thoroughly 
himself. To put it in the reader’s power to form a fair judge¬ 
ment, w'c shall give a short sketch of the phenomena of fer¬ 
mentation as far as they have been appreciated, and then en¬ 
deavour to state such of our author’s notions as wc think have 
any distinct meaning. 

Wort may be considered as a solution of saccharine matter 
in water. It is mixed with a quantity of yeast, and placed in a 
vessel at a temperature which varies according to circum¬ 
stances from 50° to 60° or higher. Yeast consists essentially 
of a substance that possesses nearly the properties of the gluten 
of wheat altered a little by fermentation. The saccharine mat¬ 
ter ami this substance begin gradually to act upon each other, 
and this action increases with the temperature. The yeast has 
a strong tendency to separate from the wort and collect on the 
surface. To prevent this the brewer occasionally stirs the 
whole together or beats in the top. Two new substances at 
least are produced t>y this mutual action; namely, caibonir 
acid, which escapes in the form of gas j and alcohol which re¬ 
mains in solution. The carbonic acid separates from every 
part of the liquid and rises to the top. 7 'his occasions the in¬ 
testine motion observed during the fermentation. The yeast 
envelopes this gas. Hence the reason that it rises to the sur- 
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face. This decomposition of the saccharine matter necessarily 
diminishes the specific gravity of the liquid, and it is still far¬ 
ther diminished by the evolution of alcohol which is conside¬ 
rably lighter than water. Hence the progress of the fermen¬ 
tation is marked by a corresponding diminution in the specific 
gravity of the liquid. This diminution is usually called aiie^ 
nuation. The brewers mark it by mentioning the degree of the 
saccharometer which corresponds with the fermented liquor. 
Thus wort attenuated to 8 means that the strength of the fer- 
inented liquid measured by the saccharometer is equivalent still 
to .8Ibs per barrel. If the liquid be attenuated to o, it is reduced 
to the specific gravity of pure water. 

Fermentation never decomposes the whole saccharine matter. 
After It lias made a certain progiess the alcohol checks it anH 
puts a stop to it. I'hc brewers do not carry the fermentation as 
far as it will go, stopping tlie process while much saccharine 
matter remains unaltered. The distillers on tlie contrary fer* 
prent as tar as possible. 

Our author puzzles hirnscif sadly about the word atfenuation; 
he seems to think that it coiitaius a great mystery and discovery : 
but at last concludes that it is the same tiling as fermentation. 
How far this is correct what we have just stated will enable the 
leader to judge. 

He falls into a very common error respecting fermentation. 
^During its progress the liquid is constantly becoming specifi¬ 
cally lighter. This diminution of density the brewers are ac¬ 
customed to indicate by the pounds per barrel of diimniUion 
indicated by their saccharometer. Thus suppose the wort had 
been originally of the strength of loolhs per bant l, and that, 
when fermented, the saccharometer indiraies aolbs per bane), 
according to their language Holbs ot Sdcchatine matter per bar¬ 
rel have been attenuated. It is very common to suppose that 
in such a case 8olbs of saccharine matiei' have in reality been 
decomposed and have disappeared. Much oi our author’s rea¬ 
soning depends upon this supposition. But the tact is not so. 
7"he specific gravity of the fermented liquor gives us no infor- 
mationofthc quantity of saccharine matter decomposed, except 
indirectly. In all cases much more remains than is indicated 
by the instrument, its specific gravity being balanced by the 
alcohol introduced into the liquid. 

But our author nut only makes this erroneous supposition, 
he goes a step faithcr and concludes (if*^we understand his 
'meaning^ that the whole of this supposed attenuated saccharine 
matter flies off in the state of carbonic acid gas. He enters into 
a long calculation respecting the quantity of alcohol carried off 
by this gas. The calculation, (p* 31) is arrant nonsense. 

He states tliat in a barrel containing 23lbs (62) of saccharine 
Tpatter attenuated to 6 (ij) only 13 (32!) really dissipated 
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in the state of gas, 5 (i2|) are thrown off in the state of yeast 
and lees, while 6 (15) reinain. All this is erroneous. 

He says that in weak worts the saccharine matter should not 
be all attenuated because there will not be enough of alcohol to 
preserve the ale. This is absurd. Were all the saccharine 
matter attenuated, the liquid would not be ale but spirits and 
water. 

( 7 b be Continued.) 

Art. Vlll. An Inquiry into the State if the Nation at the Com- 
mencemvnt of the Present Administration^ Third Edition. 
Suo. pp. 237. London^ 1806. Longman & Co., and 

Ridgeway. 

* THIS pamphlet lias been very undisguiscdly stated to have 
come immediately from under the eye of the minister for fo¬ 
reign affairs; and this circumstance, together with the popular 
report which for some time ascniicd it to a very high pen in¬ 
deed, the interest ot the subject, and the real mciits of the 
performance, have given it that reputation which has brought 
it to a fourth edition in the course of but a few days. Wc men* 
lion the presumption ol its being a ministerial pamphlet, though 
tlie author is not unknown to us, not from the usual motive of 
gratiiying tlie cliildish curiositv which thirsts after the little 
news relating to ministers ; but because it is filled with those 
comprehensive, sound, and llbeidl views of policy, which we 
should be delfghted to know were actuallv cnteitained by the 
ministers, and whicli are very different indeed in true wisdom 
and patriotism from those which ministers usually propagate. 

The author begins with some ohservatious on the importance 
of those general investigations of our national affairs, which 
have been often instituted in parliament under the name of 
Inquiries into the State o( the Nation and alter adverting 
to the circumstances which have for several years prevented 
those discussions, and particularly and very unfortunately be¬ 
fore the accession of the present ministers to office ; he stares 
his intention of endeavouring in some degree to supply that 
loss by the present pcrfoiinance. An inqnity of this sort, he 
sdvs, may be conveniently arranged under tiuee heads: 1. The 
stiitc of our foreign relations; 2. Our domestic economy; g. 
Our colonial affairs. In fact, however, the author has applied 
himself to the first only of those siilijects on the present occa¬ 
sion, with a very few allusions to the other two. As after all, , 
however, these are infinitely the most important, and are not 
in a less k>i lorn and desolate state than the lorcign province of 
our affairs ; and as this writer expresses the strongest convlc- 
lion of the importance of clear expositions of the national cir¬ 
cumstances, we trust that he has no intention lostophcie, but 
logo on and afford us ct^ually faithful and profound disclosures 
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of the mismanagement of the tommonwealth In her domestic 
and colonial, as in her international affairs. It is becoming 
that sound philosopliy, that superiority to any selfish interests of 
a party, or of a court, and that genuine regard to the common 
interests of humanity, by which we should suppose the author 
of the present inquiry to be actuated, to expect the assistance 
of his best endeavours in this great national service. He has 
done much by the light thrown upon onr international concerns- 
But he is not to be taught that no skill in the management of 
them can have anv effect but to retard the ruin of a nation^ 
whose internal affairs are rushing from evil to worse. He is 
not to be taught that the mismanagement of external interests, 
must always be the consequence of mismanagement of the in¬ 
ternal ; that reform must begin in these; and that it cannot be 
carried to any considerable lengih in external, but by proceed¬ 
ing still farther in domestic affairs. This he himself aigues 
with true wisdom and philosopiiy in regard to Austria. And it 
is of great consequence tliat he should apply the doctrine at 
home. The circumstances into which we are brought, are oa 
all hands allowed to be calamitous; wc are borne down by 
taxes which are inconsistent with our happiness and threaten 
our ruin; we have an enemy against whom the utmost capa¬ 
bilities of the nation arc not moie than an adequate defence: 
we have been accustomed, like children, to lay the blame of 
all we suffered upon others; but the present performance has 
turn the veil off one part of tlic secret. That as far as regards 
our conduct in one g^rcat depaitment of our affairs, we are in¬ 
debted to ourselves, or to our government, for our present uh- 
happy circumstances, it will not, after the present exposure, 
be possible ^or credulity or self-interest to deny. 

Tfie author has conducted his inquiry in the following 
manner. He has first examined the policy which directed the 
Biitish government in forming, and co-operating with the last 
grand coalition; he then takes a view of the situation in 
which the defeat of that coalition has left us in regard to fo¬ 
reign nations; and as part of the same subject examines the 
questions between ns and the neutral nations: he concludes with 
suggesting the reforms which the previous deductions appear to 
prescribe. 

I. The late Continental Alliance. The history of 
this alliance, as detailed in the papers submiued to paihament, 
and in the public events to which it has given birth, suggest to 
the author seven general reflections or criticisms. 

1. As the fir.st object of all international policy should be to 
procure and to. presei^^e pe .ce, wc are happy to find tins au¬ 
thor begin his observations with complaining that no auempt 
appears to have been made by our government to avail itself of 
the mediation of its allies, ioi an amicable adjustmeniof our 
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■differences with France, either before they proceeded to hostile! 
demonstrations, or at any other period of their joint opera¬ 
tions. He points out several occasions on which those attempts 
might have been made with great dignity, when a sense of her 
own interests must have led France to treat them with much 
respect. And whether they had been successful in obtaining 
terms to which wc could have submitted or nor, they would 
have had the best effects upon our affairs, by demonstrating the 
pacific and moderate nature of our views. What sets this mis¬ 
conduct in the most shameful light, are, 1° The pledge which 
ministers gave to parliament, to the nation, and to Europe, in 
May 1803, that they would solicit the mediation oi Russia; 
and 2®, their answer to the pacific overture from France in 
180,5, that his Majesty though most desirous of peace, niu.M 
defer any negociation till he consulted his allies; while it ap- 
pears that not a single communication on this subject between 
them and the allies ever took place* Our government,** 
says the author, “ seernS only to have been anxious that there 
should be a battle, and impatient but 10 see the fighting begin.’* 
2. It is manifest to the greatest novice in politics, that in 
all confederacies the objects proposed ought to be clear, exactly 
defined, and perfectly free from ambiguity? otherwise no 
concert, constancy or vigour can be looked for. The author 
here asserts and proves that nothing hardly in the shape of con¬ 
federacy among nations was ever formed for objects more 
loose, uncertain, and ill defined. Tlie “ independence of 
Holland,” that is the removal of the French troops which 
could be marched thither again whenever their master chose, 
had no meaning : “ The independence of Switzerland” are 
words of tlie same soil, while France possessed thv inlets into 
the country guaranteed to her by the treaty of Luneville, and 
which the allies could not hope to wrest from her. “ The re¬ 
establishment of the |Cing of Sardinia” was an adniirnble pro¬ 
posal from Russia, which co-operated heartily with France in 
the German partitions without mentioning his name; and from 
Great Britain which gave him up at the peace of Amiens 
without a struggle ; the annexed aiticle is even ludicrous, the 
King of Sardinia to be restoieil, “ wirh as large an augmenta¬ 
tion of territory as circumstances will pennir!” “The se 
rurity of Naples” cannot be distinguished in vagueness frtiiii 
the independence of Holland : but the article which truly ex¬ 
cells in accuracy and precision is, “ The establishment of an 
order of things in Europe which may effectually guarantee its, 
security and independence.*' From the review of these cii- 
cumstarices, the author undeniably concludes that “ the only 
specific object of the coalition was to make war upon France 
and try the event.” This was the only point of concert; to 
this particular alone bad the parties adjusted their thoughts. 
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So strange is the exhibition of weakness here made, that one 
can with difficulty believe they were men, and not children, who 
conducted on that memorable occasion. 


3, In those great confederacies of nations for some gene¬ 
ral object which cannot be effected by other means, it is a 
principal point of wisdom to sciae upon the time when the na- 
tjons are botli most able to act, and most heartily disposed to 
art with vigour in concert. If any of the parties, from its 
impatience, endeavours to prccipujtc operations, it runs a great 
chance of spoiling the whole design. It is impossible h>r us 
to give an adcquaie view of the considerations by which our 
author makes it appear lliat Great Britain was guilty of tliis 
blundering policy in the last coalition. So late as the miadle 
of 1803, Russia and Prussia were not only not hostile to France, 
but leagued with her in the Geiinaniiulemnuies. The caused 
of alienation which occurred, or could occur since that time 


were tniling and personal. In the business of the indemaities 
those courts were hostile to Austria, besides all other grounds of 
jealousy, and dissatisfaction. In the lapse of a few months 
wds it possible that nations, in those circumstances, could be 
thoroughly reconciled to the intercourse of generous and con* 
fulential confederacy ? But besides this most unpropitious cir¬ 
cumstance, the principal agent in the confederacy, Austria, 
was both most unwilling to engage in it, and most unable toper- 
form the part required of her to afford any chance of success. 
Every thing therefore persuaded to prudent delay. All the re¬ 
sults of time, it was probable, would be in favour of the allies. 


the improvement of fheir mutual friendship, of their resources, 
and of their policy; “ on the other hand most of the enemy’s 
advantages were likely to be impaired by delay ; many of them 
were peculiar to the present crisis ; almost all of them were of 
a temporary nature. The pursuits of commerce might temper 
his warlike and turbulent spiiit; the formiddblc energy of a 
new government might yield to the cdiruption which time 
never fails to engender ; and though kept quite pure could not 
but relax during the interval oi quict, constitution was 
likely to become cither more despotic and weaker for offensive 
measures, or more popular and less inclined to adopt them; 
for a nation always becomes a w'iscr and better neighbour in 
proportion as its affairs ^re influenced by the voice of the com¬ 
munity : the arts of peace must modify that system uf military 
consciipiion which made every Frenchman a warrior. The 
remembrance of recent victories w’ould gradually wear away, 
both in the army and the nation; allies might desert Irom 
better views of their interest, dependent states miglit tluow off 
the yoke, when they recovered from the panic that made them 
bend to it; neutral powers might be roused to a just sense of 
their duty, when a successful resistance seemed practicable. 
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and the re-establishmenl of the' Austrian affairs furnished a 
centre round which to rally: the army destined to rnvade 
Ungiand would probably fail in the attempt, or at any rate 
might be occupied in making it: Factions were more likely 
to disturb the vigour of the government when tlie continent 
was at peace ; nay, the chance was woith considering, which 
every delay gave, of some sinister accident befalling llie chief, 
whose destinies involved those of France herself, and whose 
power had not yet received its last consolidation.** All these 
advantages we thought proper to tlirow away. 

4. The importance of the co-operativ)n of Prussia in a 
confederacy against France was unspeakable; and they should 
have been strong reasons that led to action without her. What 
shall we say then,** cries the author, if u appears, that, far 
from waiting until Prussia had become favourably disposed, 
the allies did not even suspend their measures until she had 
given a positive answer; that far from waiting to ascertain 
whether Prussia meant to join them or remain neutral, they 
rushed into the war with the prospect of resistance from Prus¬ 
sia.** We have before now, in the Literary Journal, stated a 
very obvious policy by which the zealous and indefatigable 
co-operation of Prussia might have been happily united with 
the independence of Holland from France at least; and that 
was the transfer to that country of Hanover, with the sove¬ 
reignty under a free government of at least part of the United 
Provinces, Tbh immediately rendered Prussia a great power, 
able to cope with France; and a great mjikime power whose 
interests would have been inseparably blended with ours. The 
guarantee of the confederates would have easily effected this 
change, the best calculated conceivable tor there-csjablishment 
uf a balance in Europe; but of this the season is now lust, and 
the coalition has transferred to France tlic credit of giving 
away Hanover, and the benefit of taking the sovereignty of 
Holland to herself. 

5. The next particular on which the author animadverts, is 
the strange reserve observed by Austria toward this country 
through the whole of the negociations. It is with Russia that* 
Austria treats, not with Great Britain; and the uniform an¬ 
xiety of Austria,** which the author fully developes, to ap¬ 
pear wholly unconnected with England, is one of the most 
singular features in the conduct of the late continental alliance. 
Nay so odious on the continent was the appearance of a con- 
cert with England, at the time which we chose for stirring up 
the new coalition, that our confederates stipulated for permis-' 
sion to begin their operations by asserting a direct falselMK)d in 
order to conceal it.** So very superciliously was England 
Heated by those allies, and so low did she submit, that she 
agreed to liave nutliing to do with the common operations, but 
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that of furnishing the iBOiljBy for carrying them on*; “ rftey to* 
fused her all share of influence in arranging the measures of 
the league, and even declined admitting her to an intiimue 
knowledge of their concerted scheme.”—“ But every part of 
our conduct,” continues the author, “ is marked with the samo 
deplorable impatience' which prompted the first step. Having 
in our rashness resolved to make a league, notwithstanding the 
unfitness of the times, the same temerity made us persist in 
our scheme, in spite of the backwardness and distrust of our 
alliesC We hurried on matters to a new coalition, at a moment 
when the enemy alone could lose by a delay ; and pressed for¬ 
ward the coalition to a new war, when our allies, spiritless and 
inefficient themselves, would neither suffer us to participate in 
the formation, nor in the knowledge of the common schemes.’** 

6 . After the dArcIoperaent of the errors which appear con¬ 
spicuous in the formation of the league, the author shortly 
specifies the more remarkable of those which arc found in the 
operations of the allies after they began to act. He begins 
with the selection of the Austrian generals, the chief errors in 
regard to which, as well as most other particulars, might have 
been prevented had England not been excluded'from her just 
and natural influence in the arrangement of the war. England, 
for example, would surely have prevented so absurd a stipula¬ 
tion as that of Russia, not to have her troops commanded by 
any body mjerior in rank to an archduke! We are pleased to 
find in this black list not only the error of the Austrians in 
passing the Inn beiote the Russians were ready to support 
them, but the violation of the Bavarian neutrality, which we 
have uniformly regarded as both unjust and impolitic. The 
strange misc<ftculations in the Austrian and Russian plans res¬ 
pecting the rapid tmovements of the French are next animad¬ 
verted upon, who arrived at the Inn, a fortnight sooner than 
the estimate supposed, after having completely destroyed the 
Austrian armies. Another of the errors which the author 
severely condemns is the omission of securing Switzerland, 
and by it an entrance into the most unprotected part of France; 
and with this he joins the neglect of this country in endeavour¬ 
ing to gain the minds of the Swiss. A contrary conduct 
however, says he, “ would have been anomalous on the part of 
England, and sufficiently inconsistent tviih the rest of her fo¬ 
reign policy. To have looked forward beyond the next year; 
to haye taken measures in silence for the slow' preparations of 
distant events; to have gradually disposed the' minds of a peo¬ 
ple in our favour by kind treatment, for which no immediate 
return veas expected, or won them by any othef means than a 
manifesto from a commander at the head of a paltry force ; to 
have laid plans of war before hand, which should not for sortie • 
time burst into view with glare and noise. All this would have* 

VoL. I. f E 
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indicated a strange, unaccountable deviation from the systetit 
which has been unremittingly at work since the treaty of PiU 
nitz, by day and by night, during war and during truce, in 
aggrandizing the proud and crushing the humble ; and which 
has at length by the most persevering constancy of operation, 
happily completed the ruin of our allies; and triumphing, h 
must be confessed, over various and migluy obstacles, esta¬ 
blished our enemy in universal empire.” 

7. The author's last criticism refers lo the direct operation 
of Britain, which instead of sending lier troops to the great 
scene of action, or wliere they could be uselul, sent them 
partly where they could be of no service, and partly where 
they were even pernicious. An admirable opportunity was 
offered, when the French Hoops were all inarclied from Bou¬ 
logne, to effect by a landing the destruction the flotilla ; in¬ 
stead of this an army was sent to take possession ol Hanover, 
after the French had left It, and this army had no sooner landed^ 
than to avoid the rciuiii ot ilic French, it was (jbliged to rc- 
embark. Again, the most important service miglit have been 
rendered to the common cause, had a sufficient arrnyot Engllsii 
and Russians landed at the bottom of the Adriatic gulpli to 
hold Massena in check, and permit the Archduke to tall back 
so assist in defending the centre of the empire, or even to 
spare a detachment for that purpose. At tlie very critical mo¬ 
ment of such an important service, ati army of F.nglish and 
Russians is landed at the extremity of Italy, only to violate 
the neutrality of Naples, and afford Bonaparte a pretext to 
drive the royal family from their kingdom. We managed,’* 
says our author, with out usual skill, tp unite all disadvan¬ 
tages in one plan : wc hurried on one ally to the&^uin which 
has since befallen him, fur the purpose of rendering our army 
useless at a time wlten a not her ally might hfve been saved by 
its co-operation. S(> uniform, so harmonious in every quarter 
have been the schemes of England tlinuighout the late coali¬ 
tion!—And can we wonder that our atfaivs have been luined, 
amidst the waste of our resources, and the squander of our 
opportunities ; when vve have been consistent only in impolicy, 
lavish of every thing hut vigour, and strenuous in pursuing all 
varieties of plan, all sorts ot system, except those which border 
upon pmdcncc and wisdom ?” 

11. CONSEQUKNCES OF OUR LATE FOREIGN POLICY. After 
touching upon the improper disclvisure, by the late ministers, 
of certain delicate parts of their communications with foreigji 
states ; and contrasting our late weak, and ignorant policy in 
foreign affairs, with that of Cromwell and William, the author 
proceeds to describe the situation in which the events, the ef« 
fects of the late coalition, have left England, as her interests 
axe connected with those of other natiups. 
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1 . He estimates very highly vrhat Austria has lost, and France 
lias gained by the cession of the Tyrolese and Venetian terri-^ 
tones, which with the French power over Switzerland has now 
completed the dominion of France over the whole oF Italy* 
and closed every avenue to that fine country against Austria. 

a. The effects of the late scenes upon the minds of the Aut* 
trians and the French, and indeed upon the inhabitants of 
every country in Europe, are not to be taken at a low valua¬ 
tion, by those who rightly judge of human affairs. 

3, If, while the continent yet presented so menacing an ai-* 
peetto Bonaparte, the danger of his invading this country was 
any thing, how much is it now increased when the continent i$ 
laid at his feet, and his character is so much exalted in the eyes 
of his own people ! This author talks, in very serious terms,* 
of the consequences of invasion ; which only levity and adu¬ 
lation have an'ected to despise. And while the danger of in¬ 
vasion has tliiis increased, not a step from the time when the 
French troops marched from Boulogne was taken to prepare ua 
for the formidable attack, or to provide for the awlul contin¬ 
gency which has been realized. 

III. Statii of Foueicn Affairs, independent of the 
Late Coalition and its Consequences. —Under this head 
- the author proposes to consider how wc stand related to certain 
other nations, which were not iiiimediatcly affected by the late 
coalition or its consequences. 

1. He arraigns in severest terms the seizure of the Spanish 
ships by this count!y •previous to the late coalition. It was an 
act of consummate injustice and disgraceful to the nation. It 
alienated deeply the minds of the Spaniards, which before were 
higlily amicable to us. And though Spain was obliged to pay 
a considerable subsidy to France, tor this reason solely that we 
were unable to afford her adequate protection against French 
aggression, to this the English cabinet had assented, and it 
formed no reason any more than the pretended armaments at 
Ferrol, for plundering her ships. To compel her thus to join 
heartily in the same cause with France, was to add, and that 
with no sparing hand, to the means of our enemy; while in 
the view of a grand alliance which could have affoidcd her se¬ 
curity against France she mighif have been rendered of material 
service against him. The permanent disadvantages to Great 
Britain of this shameful measure are set in a very strong 
light. 

. He examines at considerable length.the political views of 
the I)utch. Though the Dutch would no doubt like to see 
their country independent, yet from the nature oi that 
country, the destruction in it of property and industry in con* 
sequence of a struggle would be so great, that its inhabitsmit 
regard the possible good as much overbalanced by the certain 
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evil. Nor liav« the French oppressions borne any comparison 
with' the exaggerated accounts circulated in this ^ country. 

We must therefore,” says the author, “ make up our mindi- 
U>.the uncomfortable prospect of Holland remaining entirely 
and inactively subject to our enemy and averse to us, until 
changes shall have been wrought in the face of affairs, which 
it would be idle to guess at and pernicious to reckon upon.” 

>3. Under this bead the author, not with the utmost skill in 
distribution, places the view which he draws of the French 
ertipire itself. On its prodigious resources he thinks it unne- 
cessary to enlarge ; but he is at pains to impress an alarming 
idea of the effects of that military conscription in- France, 
which renders every man within the empire a soldier, horn the 
years of twenty to twenty-five; and "‘the whole surface of 
the most compact, extensive, and best situated country in Eu¬ 
rope, one vast camp, swarming with the finest soldiers/’ 

■ With a still further violation of order, the author pro¬ 
ceeds under the same head, to consider “ the situation of the 
powers yet unsubdued by the arms of France namely Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. The natural capabilities of the 
countries yet subject to the house of Austria are probably 
second to none. But what are all these, while the govern¬ 
ment established under that house is such as to kill in the seed 
every plant of improvement, and maintain the country an arid, 
and barren waste. Our author states distinctly that all hopes 
of success to any new exertions of that monarchy against 
Prance are vain, “until time shall have'been given lor the 
gradiul improvement of her resources by the adoption ot a 
vnstr system of governmrnt." He enumerates some ot her de¬ 
tached measures of impolicy. ’ But he ought to hilve gone a 
Iktlc deeper into the subject; and to have asserted faithfully 
that the government is a piece of mere clumsy despi^tism, in¬ 
consistent with all spirit and patriotism in the people, as well 
as industry and improvement. The country is borne down 
by the united reign of arbitrary power and superstition; and 
the state of knowledge and civilization among the people is 
little different from tliat of the Middle Ages. There is no part 
of Europe with which the hereditary dominions of Austria 
can be more closely compared than with Spain. The state of 
government and of religion in both is very nearly the same, 
and has produced very nearly the same effects ; only the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy being far more powerful, the despotism in the 
Austrian dominions ^las been mo^e strict, and still more- 
effectual in excluding the rays of light. Whatever feebleness, 
then we know to be produced ift Spain by a bad government 
and a bad religion, we may know that a stiH greater feebleness 
in. proportion to the capabilities of the country, is produced in 
.Austria by the same causes. The author might thus have 
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drawn his conclusion with redoubled confidence, That 
Austria from the natural weakness of her resources, inde¬ 
pendently of her late misfurtunes, is for the present quite inca¬ 
pacitated from going to war with France.” 

Without Austria the author concludes that no project for 
the restraint of French encroachments by the powers of Russia 
and Prussia alone could be expected to have any success; even 
were these monarchies as poweiful as they arc vulgarly sup¬ 
posed. But if we take into the account the abatements whi<ch 
he shews ought to be made in those ex’aggerations, the folly of 
such a measure stands in the clearest light. Even this is not 
all. Those three powers Austria, Russia, and Prussia, are 
perhaps not more disinclined to the cause of one another thad 
to that of France ; “ and their mutual dissensions, upon various 
grounds, are of too long standing to leave us any hopes that a 
cordial union of them all can be formed for the defence of 
Europe, before time is given to adopt a conciliatory system, 
and to sink past difTerences in oblivion.” 

The subject to which the attention of our author is next 
directed is rather disconnected with those which he has pre¬ 
viously considered; and he has not managed to introduce it 
with the greatest skill in arrangement. On this subject we 
have had occasion lately to treat at considerable length in tire 
Literary Journal; and it gives us sincere pleasure to find tlrat 
the doctrines we there taught, with a very strong conviction of 
their importance, but not very sanguine hopes of gaining many 
converts, are the very doctrines which are here promulgated 
with something like official authority. We are therefore now 
cncouragecTto hope that they will even be made the rules of 
government. It is tjic question of neutial navigation to which 
we allude, and on wliich some obseivations will be found in 
the second article of our Number for Ddcerabcr last, and the 
seventh of that for March last. The author confines himsell 
to the particular case of the United States of America; and to 
the particular question whether the Americans should be per¬ 
mitted to carry the produce of the Frcncli West India islands. 
As this produce is neither contraband of war, nor the ports 
of the colonies blockaded, the only two exceptions to the 
freedom of neutral trade recognized by the law of nations, 
the Americans claim a right to carry‘the produce of the French 
colonies to their own country ; and what they chiise to dispose 
t)f elsewhere to send thence to any country they please. Great 
Britain has pretended to contest this right; and to say, that 
because France makes a monopoly of her colonial trade, and 
excludes the Americans from it during peace, we will exclude 
them from it during war.. On this point it is that we have 
lately been on tire eve of hostilities with America. Our au¬ 
thor’s reasonings on this subject go to prove, that, could wc 
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prevent the interference of America in the French colonial 
trade during war, no material advantage could be gained from 
the enforcement of such a prohibition ; that the real difference 
between the former and the present method of carrying French 
colonial produce and supplying the French colonies, is ex¬ 
tremely tiifling in its ultimate consequences; and that other 
reasons of a very positive nature enjoin a departure from such 
claims in the present situation of affairs/’ If we permit the 
produce of the French colonies to be exported from them at all, 
It will reach France in spite of our utmost opposition by a mere 
increase, not very material, of price. If we prohibit the ex¬ 
portation entirely we only ruin the planters, no very liberal 
species of warfare; and deliver up the islands to the dominion 
of the negroes, thereby increasing the insecurity, and disad¬ 
vantages of our own colonies. If wc should propose to trade 
to the French islands ourselves, and so prevent this dangerous 
catastrophe, wc then do nothing more than precisely to carry 
on the French trade for France instead of allowing America to 
do it. But it is surely not for the trifling gains of commission 
or carriage made by the American merchants on the sugar and 
coffee they send to Europe, that wc should quarrel with 
America. Our merchants have siirelv no occasion to onvv 
,their brethren in America this pittance ol business, when then 
own wide and numerous channels are so far from full. 

Wc are extremely happy to find this writer state the doctrine, 
80 just as well as libera!, but so repugnant t6 vulgar passions 
and prejudices; that to force the enemy’s maritime trade into 
the hands of neutrals during war, and thus cut 0,0" his means 
of creating a navy, is all the injury which it is our interest to 
make him feel in his commercial concerns. “ The destruction 
of an enemy’s traders not to be desired, in order to annihilate 
his national wealth. By the individual prosperity of his sub¬ 
jects we ourselves gain ; by their progress in riches we improve 
our own ; and though his public revenue may be augmented by 
the increase of his public wealth, we must necessarily aug¬ 
ment our own revenue by the increase which our wealth re¬ 
ceives from liis; and there cannot be a doiibt that an expedient 
which renders him richer and weaker—which augments the 
opulence of his people,__and makes them harmless to their 
neighbours—which preserves their trade but stunts the growth 
of their navy—is ot all others the contrivance best suited to 
our interests.” Neither is it a consideration of slight im¬ 
portance that the gains of this trade are made by a nation, 
whose maritime power, and whose wealth, arc more conducive 
lo oiir power and wealth, than those probably of any other na¬ 
tion wnatever. The natural union of the interests of this 
country and of America are set in a very proper light by our 
?uihor; and in truth this is one of the great political points 
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which arc so little Uiiderstood in this country, and which it is 
therefore of so much importance to have fiequcntly and au¬ 
thoritatively eniorced. 

There is another circumstance connected with this question 
■of American navij^ uion on which we praise the freedom with 
which our author has spoken the language* of liberality and jus¬ 
tice, notwithstanding the force of popular prejudice on the 
opposite side. We allude to the British seamen found on 
board the American vessels. This is a circumstance which he 
m-^st truly affirms to be above the power of the Britisn navy to 
pi event. Bui be goes further and asserts that it would be in¬ 
justice and op[‘r(ss*»n to seek to prevent it, that the Biitish 
seamen have iis co a • ght to go wherever tlicy please, as any 
otluT class of tUc r,euj)ie, whom though wc have statutes, “ the 
fruits of anus’a^cu policy/’ says our author, to rcstiain from 
emigiating, no one a*, rhe pr<*senr day is very eager to see them 
executed. We may liowcv'cr bear this emigration the more 
easily, tliat it mneases our means of supply ng with sailors 
both our navy aiid our Hjcrch.int seivice, rather than diminishes 
them. To the observation that we miglit go to war with Ame¬ 
rica, and so prevent this emigration, as well as reclaim ail our 
people emigrated, this author replie s, that we might likewise 
turn ail our vcss<’ls at once into ai med cruisers, and establish 
universal piiacv : we may take the sea, as Fiance has done the 
land. Only heie tWvn questions arise ; Hrst wUat is to he done 
with justice; and next, scttnig ju ticc aside, “ whether is it 
really our interest to quarrel with i!ic only powei wliiih re¬ 
mains unhurt by Frcncli influence, to lose our intercourse with 
the natioi^best calculated tor our commercial relations? At 
this moment, France and America seem of themselves disposed 
toaruptuic; and possibly before this time war is declared by 
the United States against Spain. Ought we not to think well 
both of ilie consequences of the contest, and of tlie value of 
the matter in dispute, before we abandon so fair an opportunity 
of adding America to the number of our allies, ana of esta¬ 
blishing our influence, upon the only durable foundation of al¬ 
liances, mu/ual sacrificesf and mutual benefits?” 

Conclusion. From the whole of the preceding review the 
author deduces, that the policy of Great Britain at present con¬ 
sists in, what is in fact eternal wisdom, moderate councils in 
regard to both triends and foes. “ I'hat the high, unbending, 
unaccommodating tone, which we have been accustomed to 
hold all over the world, is in the extreme foolish at all times, 
and particularly unfit for the present aspect of thing.'^, needs 
not,” he says, be proved by a single argument.” With re¬ 
gard to the present ministers, he tells them truly, that notwith¬ 
standing the difficulties in which the nation acknowledges they 
are placed, it yet expects, with justice, that having undertaken 
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to support the weight of its afliiirs, its difficulties w’ill be throwti 
Qff by their efforts. Tlic time is now come when shufEing will 
no longer do. “‘No compromise of principles, no paltry half- 
measures, no incongruous mixture ol big words and little 
doings will bear them out” in the present coiijtincture. That 
any means can at present be employed to circumscribe the 
power oi France may too confidently be determined in the ne¬ 
gative. But a new tone of wisdom must appear in the ma¬ 
nagement of our iiuernalional concerns. Our colonial affaim^ 
too he justly observes iorni a lair subject of expectation at the 
present crisis, as well in the w'estern as the eastern hemisphere. 
But into the reforms required in these clcpaitments, as well as 
those in our domestic affairs, the nccc.ssiiy at which presses so 
Heavily at the present moment, he rleclines to cutci. lie only 
draws this conclusiun, tliat moderate councils, the fruit of 
which may be an interval of peace, affording time for the great 
corrections and ameliorations which arc demanded in every 
branch of our national concerns, are tlie first duty of the ad¬ 
ministrators of this countiy. In jegard to the situation of 
Jiurope the whole advantages of tlic war arc too clearly on the 
side of the enemy. With regard to us, the advocates of hostile 
measures, overlooking all the advantages which might be made 
of a season of peace, have nothing, the author says, to oppose, 
but certain vague, indefinite fears of the dangers wuth which 
they conceive a peace to be pregnant. In all these apprehen¬ 
sions, however, there is a great deal of mijeonception, and no 
small inconsistency.” With regard to terms, it is very evident 
that for the Continent we are not entitled to propose very fa¬ 
vourable conditions. The mischief is that we caenot mend 
the matter by fighting. With regard to ourselves there arc no 
humiliating terms which it would not be absurd in the enemy 
to propose. As to his sincerity, any peace which it can be his 
interest to make, it will be his interest to keep; and it would 
be absurd in us to propose to him a peace wliich it would not 
be his interest to keep. As to the improvement of his re- 
sources, of his navy, and other tilings, do not we make peace 
for the sake of improving ours ? Arc w^e afraid ihat wc shall not 
display equal wisdom and activity with the enemy in the duties 
of peace ? However this mav be, it is violently to be suspected 
that >ve shall fall Ktill further behind him in the virtues of war. 
The probability that our situation relative to Fiance will be 
mt^nded during peace! is much greater than that it will be 
mended in the preserit circumstances during war. “ Why is 
not France,” the author very pertinently asks, “ averse to 
peace, from her fears of our commerce increasing, and our 
firmy being established on a new system? Why then should 
wCi who are as cou^i^cous as herself, dread the progress of her 
trade, and the re-establishment of her marine? But to all such 
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fears one answer may Jse given—they prove too much—they 
prove that peace can never be made, if they dissuade us frQoi 
making it now ; they have no application to this particular time, 
they are apprehensions of all times, and they go to involve the 
world in one eternal war.” The author concludes with hoping 
that whether we are to be blessed with peace, or compelled 
to prepare for new battles, the men now placed at the head of 
the state,” {to whom he pays many compliments) will pursue 
those plans of moderate and salutary reform in the various 
branches of our national policy, without which no glory, no 
safety% not even the inheritance of a name will remain for 
England!” 

We have employed so great a space to bring clearly under* 
the view of our leaders the principal points discussed in this 
pcriormancc; because they are in truth among the topics on 
which above all it imports the people of Great Biitain at the 
present moment to obtain just opinions; and because it is not 
oiten that we can expect to find them treated with so much 
sound philosoph) , and so little of any sinister views. It is atthp 
same time true that the author has been much more pointed ia 
hi^ exposure of abuses than his suggestion of icfurms. He has 
. indeed performed a service of no little consequence in the pre¬ 
sent times, by asserting boldly that reforms arc necessary, a 
doctrine which it is of so niucli importance to render popular; 
but beyond this he has not carried his exertions far. 

I 

Art. IX. A Campmdioas System oj Geography, as connected 
with Astronojny, and illustrated by the Use of the Globes, zvitk 
an Appe^ix. By the Rev. Thomas Ross, A.M. Senior Mi- 
faster of '.he Scotch Church in Rotterdam. 8 vo. pp. 780. 
Edinburgh. Printedfor the Author. 

GEOGRAPHY, when con-siilered as. an arcoiini of the 
surface of our globe, its subdivisions, appearances, productions, 
and inhabitants, is one of those branches of education which 
cannot fail to be interesting to every one, and which must be 
continually recurred to with advantage even in the ordinary oc¬ 
currences of life. Not only a histoiy, or a book of voyages 
and travels, but even a newspaper cannot be read with under¬ 
standing, without a cunsideiable knowledge of geography. 
These considerations have caused this branch of education to 
be of late years much attended to; and few persons of a better 
9ondition are now in danger of falling into the mistakes of 
Shakspeare, and representing a shipwreck as having taken 
place on the coast of Bohemia. 

I'd draw up such a compendious systeni of univ'Crsal geo¬ 
graphy as may be useful in the instruction of the young, is, 
however, a very difficult task. Amidst such a variety ot ma¬ 
terials as crowd upon the attention, while geography cotnpre- 
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hends not only geography properly so called but also statistics 
and political history, it requires niore than common judgment 
to select the most cs.sential iutonnatiun and to leave out what-* 
ever is less imponanr. It is, indeed, to the deficiency of these 
qualifications, rather than to the waot of i.ilormation that we may 
trace the deferis jf tlievaiious systems of ^eo;;rdphy which 
have hitiiciio been piesentcd to the w jrlcl. We find moat of 
them cr jwded w*th uii'nteresting paiticulars which might weil 
have beet) sj.ared, while many of great impoitance have been 
wholly omitted. 

It is chiefly in reriiedying these defects, and in adding the 
resulis ('\ late discoveries, that we are to expect an improve- 
' ment in new systems of geo^rraphy on those which hdvc pre¬ 
ceded. Unfortunately, much rnuic aacption is u‘ jally paid to 
the latter than the former article. It is i^i iecd, very proper 
that the author of a new system should ernbedish his work by 
collecting the paiticiilars wnich h-.ve taVen place, or which 
have been discovered since his picdecessois wioie; but it is 
extremely impioper in him to confine Ins .ju.ention almost exclu¬ 
sively to this point, and to enter into nnnn.e and tiivial defails, 
merely because they are lecent, while \i'd is at little pains to 
make a more proper selection of luaterials than has been done 
by those who have wiitien before him. 

In the work befoie us Mr. Ross, besides the usual changes 
in new systems of geography, introduces some alterations 
which he supposes calculated to iaciliute the acquisition of 
geographical knowledge even to such as have not the advan¬ 
tage of a teacher. He divides his woik into two parts, the 
first of which is denominated the “ Elements of Geography,” 
and the second the “ Description of rhe Earth’s Surface.” The 
first part contains the definition of many terms employed in 
geography and astronomy, an account ot the Solar System, ot 
the uses of the globes; and of some general particulars reUiive 
to our earth, which could not properly come under the de¬ 
scription of any particular country, such as the atmosphere, the 
winds, the tides, &c. In this part, many things extremely use¬ 
ful to a learner aie contained, which we have not met with in 
any other abridged system ot geography* 

The second part which treats ot the Eaitli's Surface, with the 
usual appendages of statistics and liisforv, does not present 
much novelty of arrangement, and indeed does not appear ex¬ 
ecuted throughout with equal care. Our author certainly 
seems here to have fallen into the error which we have already 
noticed, of being more eager to introduce the new discoveries 
and transactions of his times, tiian to make a bettor selection 
than his predecessors in the same course. We in particular 
object to the disproportionate si^e of his political history of 
some European nations, particularly that of England, which 
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occupies nearly a hundred pages. It may be a question how- 
far political history ought to be at all admitted into an elemen¬ 
tary work, on geography. It ought at least to he confined 
chiefly to an account of the emigrations from a country, or the 
colonies which it received; of the different transactions which 
ended in the extension or contraction of its territories; and of 
the causes which produced changes in its subdivisions and ap¬ 
pearance. Long lists of kings and uninteresting details of wars 
and battles can serve no purpose but to swell the volume, and 
unnecessarily load the memory of the pupil. We would also 
recommend to the author to confine himself to facts, and re* 
trench many of his political observations; they are often in¬ 
correct, and certainly for the most part misplaced in a systeirf 
of geography. The history of France, which we are informed 
was not written by the author himself, but received from a 
friend, is particularly objectionable. As far as relates to the 
times of the French revolution, it may well be styled a history 
of hearsays, for of these and some long and violent declamations 
against Bonaparte it chiefly consists. Violeiit invectives, either 
against our ow'n private enemies or those of our country, bear 
so much the aspect of impotent resentment, and arc so nearly 
allied to malice and cowardice, that we never desire to sec this 
mean and pitiful mode of wreaking vengeance had recourse to 
in this country. We are sorry to find them in a work which is 
intended to be put into the hands of the young, as we conceive 
nothing is more apt’to destroy feelings of genuine pairiofisin 
and manliness. We confidently expect that Mr. Ross wifi 
purge his work of these dregs, in a future edition. 

With file exception of these defects, tfoin which, indeed, 
other works of the same natuie are not free, Mr. R.’s system of 
geography is certainly very well calculated tor the instruction 
of beginners. If some of the superfliunA matter to which wc 
have alluded is retrenched, he will have room to iiniodiire an 
additional number of interesting particulars withr gard to what 
are more properly the objctls of geography. 

Art. X. Sie^wart: A Monastic Tale. irunslateJ Jiom the 

German of J. M. Miller by LiF.riTiA-MATii.DA Hawkins. 

3 vols. tamo. 13J. 6 d, 1806. Carpenter, London. 

THE monastic tale of Siegwart appealed first at Leipzic in 
J776, and attracted a great deal of notice. It is the composi¬ 
tion of John Martin Miller, who was born in 17,150. He fiist 
settled as a country clergyman near Ulm in Swabia, and wai 
afterwards promoted to the professorships of Greek and 
Theology in the university of that place. He is probably stilt 
alive, and his private character is said to be unimpeachable. 
He has given several publications to the world, but ot these the 
present has been the most popular, and certainly it savours 
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strongly of tlxe German school* One of-the characiterktics of 
that portion of German literature, of which we have lately had 
so large an importation, consists in clothing immorality ni aU 
Ii;iring colours, and promoting vice and licentiousness by en¬ 
couraging the dominion of the passions, in preference to the 
sober dictates of the understanding. Yet most of thc::io publi¬ 
cations are, if the authors may be believed, well calculated to 
answer some moral purpose. However bad the tendency of a 
work may appear at first, everything is set right in the end, 
therefore the result of the whole is that the moral is good. 
Indeed the more mischievous tlic pviblications the more anxious 
do their authors appear to insist upon the excellence oi their 
unoralitv. The mc\st licentious wciks that we have ever seen 
have almost uniformly concluded with grave assertions that 
vice had been represented in its inosi captivating form only 
with a view to render it more odious! For instance in the pie- 
sent work there is ccitainly a moral. Siegwart, the son ot a 
village justice, is, while a boy, captivated with tlie charms ui a 
con^'cnt, and cannot be happy in this world without liberty to 
become a monk. His inclinauoas are indulged, and he is edu¬ 
cated with that view. But iti the course of liis education he 
meets widi a fair one who drives all idea of the cloister out of 
bis head. The lady, however, happens to be the daughter of 
an Aulic Counsellor and he is only the son nl a \illage justice. 
Feudal notions prevent their union. She is shut up in a con¬ 
vent and becomes a capuchin, and the conclusion is that both 
die of what is commonly called a broken heart. Now ihe mo-i 
rality of this is that it shews the folly of rash resolutions, and the 
impropriety of taking advantage ot a fit of momentary ardour to 
lead youth into situations which may render their whole subse¬ 
quent life wretched- The story likewise points out the mis¬ 
chievous consequences that attend an undue exeition oi paren¬ 
tal authority, and was so tar well calculated ior the people and 
the times for which the author wrote. But how is the tale 
conducted? Siegwart and liis fiicnd Kronhelin, while at school, 
happened io meet a gypscy and icsolvcd to have tlieir fortunes 
told. The gypsey looks at the lines in their hands and foretells 
to eacli in detail exactly what subscqucrUlv took place. Kron- 
helm,-after a variety of troubles, pruicipaHy occasioned by his 
father, who was a baron and a iox-liuntcr, is relieved at last by 
tiie latter breaking his neck, when he marries Siegwart^s sister, 
and, according to picdiction, lives happy and has a great many 
children, a blessing of which 1 he gypsey tiibc are always ex¬ 
tremely liberal as iar as it depends on them. Siegwart, on the 
other hand, is destined fur a cloister, falls in love and changes 
bis mind, is betrothed but never married, and ends his days 
miserably, and ail according to prediction. The morality of 
this is that gypseys may be divinely inspired and capable d 
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telling and foretelling exactly whether life shall be long or 
short, whether ixiarriages shall be happy or unhappy, and whether 
children shall be the fruit of marriages. But tin's not ail— 
Siegwart and his friend are gentlemen of refined sensibility, 
and think themselves in duty bound to become crazy at the 
crosses of life. But love is the great subject on which their 
sensibilities are exercised. How enthusiastically is it spoken 
of, how irresistible is its influence! How rapturous its sweets, 
and how delightfully tormenting its bitters. A young lady fall* 
in love with Siegwart while he is at school, but being disap* 
pointed, she in the fullness of her sensibility retires to a con¬ 
vent, writes a rhapsody in the style of the Song of Soiumon, 
•where love and devotion arc strangely mixed together, and at 
last dies. The truth is that it not unfrequcntly happens that, 
love or else a grosser passion is olten the toiindaiion of enthu¬ 
siastic and superstitious devotion, and the Deity is addicsscd in 
no very suitable terms, and with these feelings whirli have their 
origin in no very spiritual cause, and of which a sense of de¬ 
cency prevetits the expression to any other ebjeet. 7 ’he fault, 
therefore, lies not in exhibiting the thing itself, but in not treat¬ 
ing it as it dcsen'cs. Instead of being ridiculed or seriously 
exposed as it ought to be, it is here considered as beautiful sen¬ 
sibility, ardent piety, and refined devotion. It tlu refore af¬ 
fords a prelly lesson to love-sick damsels who, in order to re- 
semble the amiable Sophia, must imagine themselves exceed¬ 
ingly miserable, scribble rhapsodies abounding in tropes and 
figures, and then die. One of Siegwart’s friends also falls in 
love and dies. Krorihelm, his principal companion and friend, 
would likewise have died of love, had not his father oppor- 
liinciy bEolrcn his neck and saved both his son and Siegwart’s 
.srstei. Biu the principal lovers are Siegwart himself and the 
Aulic Counsellor’s daughter. He falls in love with her at the 
lirsi glance, and after a variety of sensibiUties and other vaga¬ 
ries they botli die. Now it might be said that as death is so 
often made the consequence of indulging these feelings, and of 
carrying this passion to an insane excess, the effect must be to 
rliscoiirage rat-her than promote this sort of insanity. But this 
is supposing that readers will look only at the final result, 
without paying much attciuion to the course of the siory ; but 
the fact is e.xacily the corltrary way. "When vice, licentious¬ 
ness, or any error, is c.'diifaitcd all along in the most fascinating 
colours, it signifies little that they are attended with bad conse- 
qttenceS in the end, for the fascinating descriptions and repre¬ 
sentations make a deep impression on ni9St of those imo whose 
hands they tall, and are long remembered, while the result is* 
.scarcely attended to, and is soon forgotten. Nay, in many cases 
those whose heads are turned by rcadigg descriptions of extra- 
v^g.int and romaltic love begin to think that it would be a 
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glorious death to die of such a delicious passion, like this peN 
son or the other. Siegwart in fact is nearly as insane as 
Werier, and the chief difference between the two is, that the 
one shot himself through the head, and the other died in ano¬ 
ther manner. Whatever the intention may have been, there¬ 
fore, the tendency of this tale is to encourage morbid sensibility, 
romantic passion, and false devotion. They are not repre¬ 
sented as things that deserve punishment: on the contrary, 
they are exhibited in the most attractive and alluring forms; 
and our only resource is to accuse Providence for exposing so 
much delightful sensibility to so much suffering. That the 
author has shewn Inmscli on several occasions well acquainted 
with human nature, that the work is in genera) well executed, 
these circumstances do not by any means diminish the immoral 
tendency of the publication. On the contrary its mischievous 
consequences will be great in proportion to the excellence of 
the execution. 

But though we arc obliged to condemn the general tendency 
of this work, there arc still many things in it which arc en¬ 
titled to praise. Among these the chief is the beautiful light 
in which the exercise of benevolence is exhibited. It is valu¬ 
able also on account of the picture which it gives of German 
manners at the time when it was written. But much matter of 
this sort has been omitted by the translator, because it would 
not please the refined taste of the present day ! For this wise 
reason some of the best part of the work is withheld from the 
English reader. But the translator has .not only omitted, in 
order to avoid inconsistency as she calls it, but abridged with 
a'view to suit our palate, and added something too for the same 
reason; and has kindly condescended to give the..'*'i^hor the 
merit of her choice sentences! Is it not monstrous that authors 
should be cut and mangled in this manner, and be deprived of 
that which constitutes their chief merit, merely owing to the 
caprice and crude notions of an inadequate translator? Let us 
have the text unimpaired, and you may write as many notes as 
you please. Let an author be charged with no follies but his 
own, and by his own merits let him stand or fall. To this at 
least he is entitled.—^The translator here has also shewn her 
' powers of discrimination by retaining the poetry which is mi¬ 
serable in the original, and wretched enough in the translation, 
though talents far superior to the labour condescended to the 
task,” A more mutilated translation of the present story was 
printed at Chelsea in 17901 that if the author has a great, 
many faults it must be confessed that between both translations 
he has been severely enough punished. 
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best Sources of Itformalion. 8w>. pp. 380. lOJ. 180&. 

Morisoii, Perth. Ostell, London. 

THIS work is divided into six sections. The first contains 
a desciipiion of Perth and its environs; historical memoranda 
of the city occupy the second; the third gives tiic Perth'tradi¬ 
tional account of the Gowrie conspiracy; the charters relating 
to the privileges of the city compose the fourth ; the fifth con¬ 
sists of a list of the clergy and masters of the grammar school 
of Perth since the reformation, with some account of the esta¬ 
blishment and conduct of the academy; the sixth merely gives 
a list of the subscribeis for the bridge in 1776, and for building 
the public seminaries in 1804—5. 

The editor supposes that the traveller approaches Perth by the, 
road from Edinburgh, and is anxious to turn his attention to 
the scene which bursts unexpectedly on his sight when he has 
gained the summit of the hill of Moredun which overlooks the 
city. It is indeed one of the most picturesque that can well be 
conceived, one of which dc.scription can convey but a faint 
idea. The particulars relative to the streets, houses, &c. &c* 
are strictly of a local nature, and can be of little importance 
to the public- 1 he account of the environs however will be 
more generally interesting from several circumstances con¬ 
nected with them. Ivlethven was the scene of a bh ody battle 
in 1,^06, when Robeii Bruce was defeated by Edward’s general. 
Sir Aviiier de V^allaace. Near this place a view is obtained of 
a wider range of the, Grampians than any other spot can com¬ 
mand, while the Minmnis of Dunsinnan are seen over the 
liigh grounds that rise above the l ay. At a little distance is 
the ruinajjiic bridge of Ddlenic over tlie river Almond which 
lonis TlTelay above Perth. Th.s spot is in some measure con¬ 
sidered as classic ground, for close to the bridge is the grave of 
“ lie.ssv Bell and Maiy CTtay,” so celebrated in Scottish Song. 
Tlrcse wcie two young beauties, danghreisot two geriileraen in 
that neighbouihorxl. Wlien the plague broke out in 1666, 
they built a retired cottage near a rivulet, whc^c they resided 
wjili a view to escape the inlectioii. One gentleman however 
wlio, as the song imports, was in love with both, was allowed 
to visit liiein. iiorn him tliey caught the infection. They 
died ill consequence and were buried together. Luncarty, 
a!)[!LU tour miles above Perth, is remarkable for a bloody battle 
f.'Uj^hT there between the Scots and Danes, when a countryman 
tiuned the foauuc of the <lay in favour ot the tonner, and be¬ 
came the founder of the Kirinou! family. The editor points 
out several oiher olqecis worthy of notice on the road to Dun- 
keld, especially Birnam Hill, where the wood once afar. He 
bids the traveller prepart to be enraptured at Dunkeld, for that 
be will not be disappointed. In this part of ihc woik there is 
6 
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nothing^ superilaou^, but certainly a great deal is omitted that 
ought to have been there. The editor has confined himself to 
the picturesque nature of the scenery, and has forrotten ob¬ 
jects of greater utility. The climate, the nature of the soil 
asd method of culture, the plants and minerals, the manners 
and degree of information of the people, are totally neglected. 
About their commerce, manufactures, or any species of indus¬ 
try, little is said, certainly nothing accurate and precise. The 
historical memoranda consist of little more than a list of pro¬ 
vosts and magistrates of almost all of whom we know nothing 
more than that they were provosts and magistrates,- so that the 
list can be interesting to none except the corporation, every in¬ 
dividual of which may hope to be thus handed down to poste¬ 
rity. In 1584 however we find the name of William Earl of 
Gowrie as provost. He was concerned with the nobles who 
seized upon King James the Sixth during his minority, in order 
to take him out of the hands of two favourites, Arran and 
Lennox, who governed him in every thing. This enterprise 
has been called, by the Scottish historians, “ the Raid of 
R-iithven.” The king at last found means to escape out of thfcir 
hands. Gowrie afterwards made his peace with him, but Arran, 
eager to possess that nobleman’s estates, persuaded the king to 
seize him, and Gowrie was in consequence executed at Stirling. 
This leads to liie hypothesis respecting the Gowrie conspiracy, 
founded on the tradition in the town of Perth. Soon after the 
execution of William, Earl of Gowrie, Arran was disgraced, 
and the honours and estates of the Gowrie family were restored. 
The common opinion is that the King was inveigled to Gowrie 
house by John, Earl of Gowrie, and Alexander Ruthven his 
brother, who intended to ass.issinatc him. "J'he inhi4’tyants of 
Perth however then believed, and the tradition still continues, 
that the whole was a scheme b/rmed and put in practice by the 
King, for the purpose, of destroying the Gowrie family, from 
an apprehension that the Earl was preparing to revenge his 
father’s death. The subsequent conduct of James, who, by 
every means endeavoured to conciliate the inhabitants of Perth, 
the suspicious tc.stimoriy of the witnesses who were called to 
support the Kitig’.s story, sevcz.il incidents mentioned by Mr. 
David C.ilderw()od, who lived at the time, and left a manu¬ 
script history of the alLirs of Scotland, with other circum¬ 
stances, strongly favour this view of the matter. But all these 
do not amount to proof, and perhaps no satisfaction can be ex¬ 
pected on the subject. With legard to the public seminaries 
we arc in a great measure left in the dark, as wc have nothing 
here about the matter except the list of subscribers. Whether 
the object be to extend the plan of education, or merely to 
erect a proper and handsome building for the seminaries as 
they now exist, w.c are left to discover in the best manner we 
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are able. But at all events the attention paid by the magistrates 
oF Perth to the great business of education, is in the highest 
degree commendable. Among the subscribers we observe the 
name oi Thomas Hay Marshall, a private individual, who has 
given the ground on which the building is to be erected, 
valued at ^500. 

The work altogether is certainly but a meagre performance. 
All that can be said in its favour is that it is tolerably well 
executed as far as it goes, but the importance of the matters 
omitted renders a more full and scientific examination of the 
town and county of Perth still highly desirable. 


Aitr. XIl. The Wanderer of Svntzerland, and other Poems. By]. 
'iA’.wioou.i.v.s. of Sheffield, pp.xj^^. Vernor&Hood. i8o6. 

THE Wanderer of Switzerland is by no means deficient in 
poetical meiit. An aged native ot Underwalden is supposed to 
have escaped from the carnage of his countrymen by the French 
in 1798, and to have passed the frontiers of Switzerland with 
his family. He arrives at the cottage of a shepherd, by whom 
he is hospitably entertained, and to whom he relates the disas¬ 
trous story of his country’s subjugation. The poem consists of 
six parts: it is written in lyric measure, and in the form of 
‘dialogue. The story is in general interesting and well-told; 
and will make a much more favourable impression when read 
in continuation, than could be made by any extract which 
we can select. As a specimen of the poet’s metre and manner, 
we extract a few stanzas in which the aged Wanderer declares 
his resolution to seek for freedom in the wilds of America, ac* 
companied by the remnant of his family: 

'yWlcp. ‘ Wandkreh! whither would’st thou roam? 

To what region far away. 

Bend thy steps to find an home^ 

In the twilight of thy day?' 

Wand. * In the twilight of my day* 

I am hastenihrg to the Vest j 
There my weary limbs to lay. 

Where the sun retires to rest. 

Far beyond tb' Atlantic floods, 

Stretch’d beneath the evening sky, 

Kealms of mountains, dark with woods 
In Columbia s bosom lie. 
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There in glens and caverus rude. 
Silent since the world began. 
Dwells the Virgin Solitude, 
Unbetray'd by faithless man; 

'' Where a tyrant never trod. 
Where a slave was never known. 
But where Nature worships Gov 
In the wilderness alone 
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Thither, thither would I roam; 

There my children may be free; 

*—I for them will find an home^ 

They shall find a grave for me. 

Though my fathers* bones afar 
In their native land repose. 

Yet beneath the twilight star 
Soft on mine the turf shall close. 

Though the mould that wraps my clay. 

When this storm of life is o’er. 

Never,—never,—never lay 
On a human breast before:— 

Yet in sweet communion tliere. 

When she follows to the dead. 

Shall my bosom's partner sliare 
Her poor husband’s lowly bed. 

“ Albert’s babes shall deck our tomb. 

And my daughter's duteous tears 
Bid the flowery hillock bloom. 

Thro’ the winter-waste of years.” 

Of the smaller poems some arc very agreeable, particularly 
the Remonstrance to Winter, Hdhnah, and the Field Flower; 
the Vigil of St, Mark has a considerable share of the terrific. 
Of these we extract Hannah as a iavourablc specimen of the 
author’s talents: 

" At fond sixteen my roving hear^ 

Was pierced by Love's delightful dart: 

Keen transport throb’d thro' every vein, 

—I never felt so sweet a pain! 

Where circling woods embower’d the glade,' 

1 met the dear romantic maid: 

I stole her band,—it shrunk,—but no! 

I would hpt let my captive go. 

With all the fervency of youth, 

While passion told the tale of truth, 

I mark’d my Hannah’s dowr^^ast eye, 

'Twas kind, but beautifully shy. 

Not with a warmer, purer ray. 

The Sun, enamour’d, wooes young May ; 

Nor May, with softer maiden grace. 

Turns from the sun her blushing face. 

But, swifter than the frighted dove. 

Fled the gay morning of my love: 

Ah ! that so bright a morn, so soon. 

Should vanish in so dark a noon! 

The angel of affliction ro je. 

And in his grasp a thousand wucs> 

He pour’d his vial on my head. 

And all the heaven of rapture fled. 
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Yet, in the glory of my pride, 

I stood,—at)d all his wrath defied $ 

I stood,—though whirlwinds ehook my brain, 

And lightnings cleft my soul in twiin.. 

" I shun'd ray nymph;—and knew not why * 

I durst not meet her gentle eye: 

I shun'd her,—for 1 could not bear 
To marry her to my despair. 

Yet, sick at heart with hope delay'd. 

Oft the dear image of that maid 
Glanced, like the rainbow, o'er my mind. 

And promised happiness behind. 

The storm blew o'er, and in my breast 
The halcyon peace rebuilt her nest; 

The stunn blew o'er, and clear and mild 
The sea of youth and pleasure smiled. 

'Twas on the merry morn of May, 

To Hannah's cot 1 took my way; 

My eager hopes were on the wing. 

Like swallows spoiling in the spring. 

** Then as I climb'd the mountains o'er, 

1 lived my wooing days once more: 

• And fancy sketch'd my married lot, 

My wife, my children, and my cot! 

** 1 saw the village steeple rise,— 

My soul sprang, sparkling ni my eyes; 

The rural bells rang sweet and clear,— 

My fond heart listen'd in mine ear. 

I reach'd the hamlet:—all was gay; 

' "I love a rustic holiday! 

1 met a wedding,—stepp'd aside; 

It pass’d;—my Hannah was the bride J 

——There is a grief that cannot feel; 

It leares a wound that will not heal; 

-My heart grew cold,—it felt not then; 

When shall it cease to feel again?" 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to learn that the 
primer of this work is also its author. In lormer times printers 
were often celebrated scholars, and the Steplienses were only 
particularly illustrifMis among many of eminence. Of late 
times such examples are moic rare, and learning has generally, 
but very falsely, been thought an useless appendage to the mc- 
. ehanical part of a printer’s business. For our own parts, wc 
are happy to find not only learning but original genius in every 
station, and more particularly among those who have any im¬ 
mediate connection with literature. We hope that tliis will 
not be the last of Mr. Montgomery’s poetical efforts ; and if he 
bestow proper cultivation on his talents, we have no doubt that 
his gerlius may become an ornament to his profession, 
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Art, XIII. Practical Essays on Select Parts of the Liturgy of 

the Church of England. By the Rev. Thomas Biddulph, 

M.A. Minister fSt. fames's^ Bristol, g vols. xzmo. il. Us. 

London^ 1805. Rivingtons. 

THE Etsi volume of the present work containing essays on 
the morning and evening services oi the church was published 
in 1799, and from the favourable manner in which it was re» 
ceived by the public and the approbation it met with from 
some periodical reviews, the author was encouraged to under¬ 
take the task of writing Essays on the Collects also. 'Fhese 
essays form the last four volumes of the present publica* 
lion. 

Of the utility of a work of this kind It is not necessary for 
us to say any thing. If the plan is good and executed with 
judgement the utility must be obvious. Whatever tends to 
elucidate the doctrines, or enforce the duties ot our holy 
religion, to instruct the ignorant or convince the profane^ 
whatever has for its object the promotion of true piety and the 
dissemination of religious truth, merits, without doubt, the 
protection and encouragement ot every good rnoniher of so¬ 
ciety. But if a work professing to embrace these objects is 
presented to the public, without seeming to be at the same 
time well calculated for the attainment ot the end in view, it is 
the business of a reviewer, at least to point oiu what he con¬ 
ceives to be its defects. And whatever piaise Mr. Riddulph’s 
first volume may have received from the revieweis o! former 
years, or whatever encouragement it may Iiave met with from 
the public in general, the issue will perhaps coiivim e him that 
the indulgence and approbation ot the leviewer .oui the public, 
do not always keep pace with the ra])idiiy ot tiie vvfi'i. and 
do not always extend in proportion as an amlitjr extends :lie 
size of his work. 

Mr. Biddulph’s zeal in the cause of religion deserves the 
highest commendation; and we will not say that it has not been 
well directed in attempting an elucidation of the Liturgy of 
the church ; for perhaps no attempt was more likely to pro- 
mote, in its issue, the interests of religion. But wliat we 
find fault with in the execution of Mr. Biddulph's plan is, 
that he comments indiscriminately upon those parts of our 
liturgy which are perhaps somewhat difficult to be compre¬ 
hended, and consequently stand in need of elucidation, and 
upon those that are already so clear that all commentary must 
obscure them. We will allow that the doctrines of original 
fin, of free-will, of predestination and election, and others, 
may admit of a good deal of discussion where they happen to 
be introduced, and indeed, may perhaps require it before they 
are brought down to the level of low capacities : but who 
would have thought that it required a commentary of upwards 
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of thirty pages, or an essay, in the language of Mr. Biddulph, 
to explain and elucidate the general confession oj sins, of the 
morning and evening prayer,—a piece of composition so plain 
and so easy, and so utterly devoid of every thing mystical and 
abstruse that, with only the usual and ordinary means of in¬ 
struction, it may be understood even by a child. And yet by 
way of illustrating this general confession, Mr. Biddulph has 
contrived to introduce into his essay upon it the doctrine of 
the fall of Adam ; of his having been the federal head and re¬ 
presentative of all his posterity ; and of the guilt and misery in 
which he involved the whole of the human race in consequence 
of this original sin, by one man’s disobedience imputed to 
them; together with the vile heresy of Pelagius and his fol-^ 
lowers, as well as a variety of other doctrines equally abstruse, 
which do not certainly belong to this general confession, and 
which consequently involve the subject m a maze of mysticism. 
The only part of the exposition which is any thing like what 
an exposition ought to be, is that which relates to the clause— 
That we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life ; 
though, even there, there is abundance of what is superfluous, 
and tends not at all to the elucidation of the subject. But in 
short there is scarcely an Essay in the whole of Mr. Biddutph’s 
large work, in which one or other of the doctrines now alluded 
to is not introduced and discussed at considerable length, so 
that what the reader happens to omit in one place he will find 
in another. But this may perhaps have its use even to the 
reader; and to the writer the benefit is, that he has then been 
enabled to swell out a work to the extent of five volumes, of 
which^l that is useful and important might well have been 
conjpinzed in two. And the best of it is that the subject is 
yet nearly exhausted, for there certainly remains as much 
to be done, before the whole of the Liturgy is elucidated, as 
will furnish at least ten or twelve volumes more of the same 
kind. Mr. Biddulph should remember, however, that it is 
not necessary to say all on a subject that can be said, but only 
all that is likely to be useful. If he observes this rule for the 
future, his reader has but little to fear. 

'I'he preface to the first volume contains a short narrative 
extracted from Wheatly’s Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which cannot but be acceptable to the reader, 
because it gives an historical account of the original compilation 
^nd subsequent improvements of our liturgy, from the com¬ 
mencement of the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
to the reign of Chajrles II. when the whole of the liturgy 
was brought to that state in which it now stands. 

Mr. Biddulph has chosen to denominate his illustrations of 
the different parts of our Liturgy, Essays. This title is rather 
objectionable. It is of little consequence, you may say, what 
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the title of a book is, if the book is but a good one. But titles 
ought certainly 10 convey some sort of information, if possible, 
with regard to the nature of the work which they are employed 
to characterize, and if they are not altogether new terms, they 
ought to be at least old ones used ip their oidinary acceptations. 
The term essay, implies an attempt to elucidate some one indi¬ 
vidual subject, in any easy and familiar manner, and by apt 
and obvious illustration, without pretending completely to ex¬ 
haust that subject, or professing to adhere strictly to the rules 
of method. However well part of this definition may apply 
to the present case, we cannot, after all, think that the term is 
happily chosen, because each of tlie different portions of the 
liturgy as it is now arranged, embraces such a variety of dif¬ 
ferent and distinct subjects, as must make it absolutely a jumble 
to discourse of them as a whole in any other way ihaii that of 
ftjving a commentary on them: and tins we think would have 
been a more appropriate term than the one Mr. Biddulph has^ 
chosen. If it were not that it might perhaps be apt to give 
umbrage to the author, as well as to our more piously disposed 
readers, by seeming to throw an air of ridicule upon the whole, 
we could point out that term, which beyond all others in the 
Knglish language, is the best appropriated to characterize the 
present work. If this term were adopted, the title would then 
be. Rhapsodies on the Liturgy of the Church of England. 

The subject of tlie fiist Essay is the prefatory sentences from 
Holy Scripture, with which the morning and evening service of 
the church is introduced. This naturally leads the author to 
pronounce the most unqualified eulogies on the excellence of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England—and in thisj;espect it 
is scarcely possible to say too much. There certainly 
was, and perhaps there cannot be devised, any form of prayc* 
or any mode of worship, better suited to the exigencies of 
human beings, more truly exprcssiv'c of reverence to the God 
that made us, than that which has been adopted in the Liturgy 
of our Church. But we do not think, that it adds anything to 
the encomium to tell us, as Mr. Biddulph does, that “ our 
liturgy is not like a nose of xi>ax^ that may be adapted to evciy 
face, and is not CjLminved, like Mr. Pope’s Universal Prayer, ro 
suit the taste of infidels and heictics:’’ and perhaps it is possi¬ 
ble lor a man to be filled with the most rcveieiuial awe when 
he enters the courts of Gud without cuiisideiing himself as 
a /ile reptile of the dust.’* 

The author declares tliat his Essays are not designed as pole¬ 
mical pieces, because he has no deshe to enter the field of con¬ 
troversy, but at the same time he omits no opportunity of iu- 
tr(;ducing into them all the controverted points he can. We 
found them in the Essay on the General Confession which was 
alieady taken notice of, and we find them also in the present 
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essay. The Arian, the Socinian, the Pelagian, the Antino* 
tnian, and even poor Pope, are all cited before the bar of Mr* 
Biddulph’s inquisition, and dismissed not much to their credit- 

It would be to no purpose to follow Mr. Biddulph through 
the immense extent of five volumes, and through the idle and 
endless repetitions, as well as triflirrg observations, which arc 
constantly occurring. We will leave that to the reader of more 
leisure. It is sufficient to observe that besides the two essays 
already taken notice of, the first volume contains essays on 
the following subjects;—On the pxhortation, on the Absolu¬ 
tion, on the Psalms, Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels, on the 
Apostles’ Creed, on the second Collect at morning service for 
Peace, on the third Collect for morning service for Grace, on 
the Prayer for the King’s Majesty, on the Prayer tor the Clergy 
and People, on the Prayer for all conditions of Men, on the 
General Thanksgiving. 

The last four volumes contain Essays on the Collects in the 
order in which they occur in the book ot common prayer. To 
the second volume there is prefixed a preface, because it seemed 
necessary to acquaint the reader with the reasons for which the 
author was induced to extend his original plan to other parts ot 
the Liturgy. In apology for the defects which may be found 
in his work, he pleads the necessary avocations ot his jirotea- 
sional life, and there deprecates the severity of criticism. Hiit 
the author does not seem so much to have wanted time as same 
of those qualihcatipns absolutely necessary to form a good 
tvriter:—the art of condensing; and resolution and self-denial 
enough to expunge, as well as judgment to discern, upon a 
second reading, every thing irrelevant to the subject in hand: 
foiyis^^annot, with Mr. Biddulpii’s good ptopk^ allow even 
y>flie design of a work to apologize for its many impel fee- 
tioiis.” But we are willing to join with him in his CMincst 
prayer to God for the pardon of defects, and for His blessing 
on the work which is certainly more to be desired than the re¬ 
commendation of any reviewer. There seems .to have been 
some diversity of opinion with regard to the import of the 
term collect, some thinking that they were so called becaus** 
they were collected from those portions of holy writ which aie 
annexed to them under the title of Epistles and Gospels, and 
others because they were read among the pcopie at their coUcc^ 
tio 7 i or gathering togetfier. Mr. Biddulph thinks the name may 
^ perhaps be derived from the pithy and comprehensive nature of 
those short forms. In an extract from Comber’s Companion 
to the Temple the collects are described as being all directed to 
the Father through the Son. The beginning is commonly ib^ 
ground on which wc are induced to ask; and, after tlie petititiin 
is made, it is eommcnly backed with some motive taken from 
the glory of God, or our benefit which we believe wilt be the 
effect 01 our being heafd. 
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The Eisays on the Collects, like those on the Morning and 
Evening Service^ are generally found to be but the darkening 
of counsel by words without knowledge. I'his niay br made 
plain enough by an example. The collect fur St. John the 
Evangelist's day is as follows:— 

'' Merciful Lord, we beseech thee to cast thy bright beams of 
light upon thy church ^ that it being enlightened by the doctriue of 
thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist St. John, may so walk in the 
light of thy truth, that it may at length attain tu the light ut ever¬ 
lasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen/' 

Now because in this collect we beseech tne Lord to cast the 
bright beams of light upon his church, Mr. Biddulph finds it ne. 
cessary to enter into some discussion upon the nature of light, 
particularly that of the sun, moon, and stars, to which he 
compares Christ, the Church, and its members; and with this 
perhaps it would he fastidious to find fault. But because a 
writer has once staned a metaphor there exists no good reason 
why he should hunt it down, which we think Mr. Biddulph has 
done most completely in the present instance, as may be seen 
by the following extract, which comprehends, however, but a 
very small portion of the line of pursuit: 

The material Sun is the cause of all comfort fn the materinl 
world. By his rays all our corporeal energies and refreshments are 
produced. Thereby our blood is kept in a state of circulation, res¬ 
piration is maintained in our lungs, and our nerves perform their 
office in sensation. Thereby all our food is produced, prepared for 
our use, and concocted in the stomach so as to nourish us. Thero 
is nothing which contributes to the existence or well being of ani¬ 
mal life, which does not depend on this powerful agent. In like 
manner all spiritual consolation arises from, and is on, 

' the bright beams* of ' the Sun of righteousness/ * In him’^^ye 
live and move and have our being/ His * bright beams’' give unto . 
them that mourn in JZion beauty for ashes, the oil of Joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ 
When our portion of the earth enjoys a more copious communica¬ 
tion of the sunbeams, new cheerfulness is universally diffused, and 
new beauty clothes the face of nature. And when the soul is 

m 

brought nigh to Christ, and the cold, dark, barren, and tempestu¬ 
ous hcahon of * uinter/is past,’* and the raiu” of sorrow “ is over 
and gone/' then ** the flowers," the blossoms of holiness, begin 
to “ appear the time" of the singing of birds," a season of 
love and joy, Is come," in which " the voice of the turtle is 
heard/’ “ The fig tree putteth forth her green tigs, and the vines 
wMth the tender grape give a good smell/* The fruits of righte- 

ouspess which are by Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of 
God," are produced. " Winter, it is well known, is brought on 
chiefly by a change of the relative portion of the earth and t^ sun. 
It is not that the sun is really weaker in itself; but from this 
change of position, its rays, falling obliquely upon the globe, are 
weakened in their effect; the earth gets gradually cooler, and the 
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long nigbits and short days greatly contribute as well to the coldness 
as to the gloominess ot winter. So it is in the other case. Tlie 
Sun of righteousness is eternally the same. His glory and hit 
strength admit of no diminution. But the fall has so placed usj 
that, in our natural state^ we receive not the direct beams of bis 
grace ; but only, if I may so speak, the oblique blessings of his 
providence. When ' the Sun of righteousness arises with healing 
* in his biumSf then the spiritual spring commences, and the new 
creation smiles. These changes however, both in nature and in 
grace, are gradual. We are not instantaneously plunged into the 
cold and darkness of winter $ neither are we all at once warmed 
and dazzled with the strength of a midsummer sun. It is a mercy 
that we are not, and strongly marks the wisdom and the goodness 
of Divine Providence. But as the days are lengthened, and our 
part of the globe falls more directly under the solar rays, the eartft 
gets warmerf the sap is drawn upward in the plants and ttees, and 
the earth assumes the gay and splendid livery of spring.’ * Thus 
gradual also are the effects of the beams of our spiritual sun, both 
on the church at large, and on its individual nVerabers.’ 

There may be readers to whom such stuff is pleasing, if not 
very edifying, but we are persuaded that five volumes of it is 
rather too large a dose, even for the most submissive patient. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Art. 14, Outlines of a Han for the Gvnvml Urlorm of the British 
liUnd Forces, tie Hon, Brig. Gvnerai Stewar i ’, 9 ^^^ iirgi- 
vivnt, pp. ^6. U, 6d. Egerton. 180(). 

This short tract contains the outline of what appears to u’? a very 
plan for a general improvement of the British Land Fortes. 
G(;;i^ral Stewart divides his plan into two parts. In the fir-»t part 
propos.es that the Additional Force, the Militia, and tlie Volunteer 
Infantry should be disbanded, while at theSame time the Regular 
Army is augmented. We are afraid that the numorou-i obstacles 
which are placed in the way will be sufficient to <leier Ministers 
from giving effect to a proposition, without which we are confident 
that the Military Establishment of Great Britain can never be hmi- 
dered properly efficient. The Militia in particular is fwuml too good 
9 pander for family influence to be given up, notwiibstatuling the 
vast expence into which it leads the nation without adding to her 
effective force. 

To encourage the recruiting and amelioration of the Regular 
Army, he proposes that the following causes of aversion to the set- 
vice should be removed. 1, Perpetuity of Service, 2. Inadequacy 
of Pensions. 3. FVequencyof corporal punishment. 4, Length of 
Service abroad. 5. Want of permanent head-quarters to each re¬ 
giment. iu Want of promotion from the lower ranks, 7* Inade¬ 
quacy of officers'and non-commissioned officers’ pay. (hi each of 
these topics he has some very pertinent observations. He aUo diiecti* 
bis attention to various other means uf anielioraiiun. Instead ul 
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the ridiculous mode of allowing officers to be introduced by pur* 
fdiasing commUsioDB, which is round to be so ruinous to the service, 
be proposes an exaroizkatiun of the qualifications of officers at the 
three periods, of entering the'service, of becoming a captain, and of 
Arriving at the rank of field-officer; regulations analagoua to those 
which have been found so salutary in the navy* As an incitenoient 
to good behaviour, he proposes that the most distinguished soldiers 
in each regiment should be placed in a Company of Merit, which 
•hould have post on the right, and an additional pay. He thinks the 
Guards might be employed for the same purpose, and be composed 
of meritorious soldiers taken out of the other regiments. The abo* 
lillon of General officers' regimental comtnisrions, the more rapid 
discharge of army accounts, the abolition of the practice of drafting 
without the consent of the men, the appointment of a Chaplain and 
f!choolmaster to each regiment, the institution of Orders of Merit, 
are other objects which be proposes as means of amelioration. 

Besides the Begular Army, be proposes the institution of another 
for limited service, to be termed the National Army, and which 
should be distinguished from the other by its clothing, and a few 
other particulars. 

This plan for the general reform of the army, which the author 
shews to be the means of rendering our land forces much more 
efficient, and also to be attended with many sources of economy, 
will, we trust, attract the attention of those who are entrusted with 
the public direction of these affairs. 

THEOI.OGT. 

Art. 15. FJt^menfary FA'idcnccfi of the Trvth of Chrhtiauifif: in 
a Series of FMsterCalevhtsms on the liesnrreiktion and of her Mtraeles 
of Chriiiy on Prophecy^ and on Christ*s Testimony of hiwsrlf, 
Jiy the liight hci\ Thomas Burokss, 11.D. Bishop ()f St, 
Darid's, V2mo, Rivingtons, 38. 1806\ 

However numerous the writings in support of the EviSerlti^s of 
Christianity may have been of late years, no attempt ought to be 1}>j- 
couraged which professes to render these important truths familiar 
to common understandmgs, and of all such attempts we think the 
present excels in perspicuity of style, and in promise of very general 
usefulness. In the learning and principles of the right reverend au¬ 
thor we have an ample security against the common defects of com¬ 
mon writers, and yet instead of dictating ex vnthedm^ be has here 
furnished his readers with every means to attain the conviction which 
appears to be on his own mind, and to attain it in the most fair and 
liberal manner. 

The Easter Catechisms were published separately a few years ago, 
and are now collected in one volume with “ A plain Argument from 
the Gospel History, for the Divinity of Christ.’* The present forni 
is useful, moderate in price, and, we doubt not, will become popular 
in all schools of instruction and families, where the object is to per¬ 
petuate the doctrines of the established church. 

Art. 16 '. The Sunday School Miscellany^ voL 1, 2imo. Williamat& 

Smith, 1806*. 

The present volume contains an essay on sumlay schools. Fami* 
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li^r diak>gues, anecdotes of pioas cbildreHj juvenile hyDin9> 8rc. &c. 
and other similar tracts adapted to the understand!ugs of children, 
and proposed as guides to their instructors. There is so much that 
is mally good and useful in the institution of Sunday schools, that we 
shall not object to some lesser matter contained in this volume^ 
\Yhich we may think rather above the capacity of children. The in« 
teotions of the compiler cannot be too highly praised, but perhaps it 
may be expected from us to add that the principles of religion incuU 
■cated here are those which have lately obtained for a certain party, 
both in the church, and among the dissenters, the name of Aletho- 
rfa7.y. To them particularly and perhaps exclusively, the ** Sunday 
School Miscellany" will be a valuable addition to their stock of in- 
Btruction. 

POETRV. 

Aut. 17. Poetic SLefchvs^ By T. G)^^r,Yftrmoutk. fcap, 4a*. 

Rivingtons, I^ondon. 18()6‘. 

Tliese sketches are prefaced with an address to the Reviewers, in 
which the poet deprecates the severity of criticism, urging the cir* 
ouinstance of his being worn with plebeian cares and mercenary 
toils.” If the poems before us were found to exhibit even the 
slightest indications of poetical genius, we are persuaded' that none 
would be more ready than ourselves to grant them every sort of in¬ 
dulgence which ought to be granted on account of the circumstance 
. |>leadod in their behalf. The exumpk* of Bloomheld, and of our 
'immortal Burns, arc proofs sutHcicntly convincing that poetical emi* 
iiciicc is by no means incompatible with plebeian toils. But if the 
(debeiuu candidate for poetical fame shall be found to have mistaken 
indelicacy and buffoonery for wU, and an incoherent jumble of 
discoidant ideas for tl/e inspirations of Apollo, it is the business of 
the reviewer to tell him so, and remand him again to the spade and 
the plough. It is enough that the poeiiral mnniti has (pervaded, and 
still co’^iinue.s to pervade, the haiuits of literary leisure ; we must 
not>i(tlow it to pervade also the humbler haunts of rural industry* 
Gent has called upon ns for our opinion, and we have given it 
him. Perhaps he may think our decision severe, but we are willing 
tp undeceive him. Ue seems to have been dattering himself that the 
result of the publication of his poems would be the attainment of 
*' beef, beer anddaays"—objects of irresistible temptation, no 
doubt, to a vain and hungry poet. But we can assure him, that if 
lie still continues to indulge this fondbope, this golden, but delusive 
dream, he will find himself most wofully disappointed. The at* 
ta,inment of the two former is altogether out of the (|uestion, and 
to the latter, we must candidly tell him that be is not entitled. 

Art. is. SiMONiDK-v. fcap* be/. Robinson, London. 1806’. 

This small volume consists of a few small poems which the author 
lias chosen to denominate Simonidea, “ because the first of them 
commemorate the dead, a species of composition in which Simonides 
excelled." This seems a strange reason: Because if ic were even 
proper to denominate poems written in commemoration of the dead 
Simonidea, yet since the poems of the present volume are not all of 
that kind, the term is at host hut clumsFiy applied. We think the 
author could have done nothing belter than to have denominated 
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them elegies^ and then the term would have been understood with¬ 
out any particular explanation. It is at least as extensive as Simoni* 
dea. But although the author has adopted this name, he is afraid 
that his resemblance to Simonides may he found to be rather in the 
subject than the style; and in this we can assure him that his fears 
ite well founded. With the exception of one or two of the poems 
which are perhaps just tolerable, at least if the author is not much 
above the age of fifteen, we think they are the most childish trifling 
nonsense that ever was written. The author affects obscurity, and he 
has certainly succeeded. He warns his reader to ^‘ beware of hoping 
to trace to any object within his view the source of those affections 
he may discover here and there.” This is certainly bad enough. 
But what is worse, we have often not been able to trace to any 
meaning the language which the author employs. 

Art. I.y. Hvman Itfr, a Poem, i7i Jive parts, fcap, 6s» Cadell At 

Davies, LiOrtdon, lb()6. 

The author of this poem does not favour the public with his name, 
but we think it is a circumstance which the public will find but little 
cause to regret. The poem does not excite that sort of interest which 
awakens the rnriosify of the reader, and makes him desire to know 
who the author is. it is dedicated to the Earl of Aberdeen, and pre¬ 
ceded by an imrodiictlon explanatory of the object of the poem, and 
arrangement of its parts, 'I he object is to give a general prospect 
of human life, accompanied with delineation of character, with 
the end of rendering it particular and appropriate.” The general 
divisions are as follows: infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old 
age. In these there is certainly sufficient scope for the exercise of 
poetical talents, but to give interest to a poem^on these subj.ecls, the 
author must possess a profound knowledge of human nature, must 
have been an accurate observer of it in all its aspects, and must also 
have the judgment to select such features as are the best appropriated 
to characterise it. But these are qualifications of which we caa find 
no trace in the present poem. We do not object to it merely beclSH 3 e 
the view of human nature which it exhibits is altogether too general 
to excite interest, for one could not expect much minuteness of de¬ 
scription in the compass of 150 pages of 10* lines in the page, but 
the circumstances selected are uninteresting, the observations un¬ 
important, and the language in which they are drAised flat and spirit¬ 
less. The nursery scene, in the first part, will exemplify what we 
have said, and that the reader may have a short specimen of our au¬ 
thor's manner, we will present to him the three following stanzas 
from that scene, with which he will no doubt be very much delighted, 
because it will present to him a scene which he has no doubt forgot, 
but in which be has certainly been an actor. S|)eaking of the child 
when it makes its first attempts to walk, the author says. 

The forming members now expand apace. 

He feels an eager hope untaught before. 

And tries a bold attempt with forward grace. 

Pointing his little foot to reach the floor.” 

He stands, but timid at his mother's knee, 

Then looks and vroxos, as wishful of applause. 

And seeks, poor imp, by mincing step to free 
Himself from bondage and the nursery Jaws. 
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Now half roleased the adventrous urchin trief 
A farther walk impatient of command^ 

But mark the fate of hardy wights 5 he lies 
Sprawling and screaming for th* assisting hand. 

This is truly in the stile of the nursery, from which we are afraid 
our author has venlured rather prematurely to issue his poetical 
effusious. 

• NOVELS. 

Art. CO. Abroad; or tie GJmt qf mi/ Fatlicr, A 

AotyV. By Mrs. Benkett. 6 voh\ l2mo, ]/, Lane^ 

&Co. 18()(). 

The name of Mrs. Bennett is, we presume^ sufficiently known 
among the readers of novels, to render it unnecessary for us to 
Introduce the present work by any formality of preface. It has, 
however, many claims on their attention, and on all the attentioU 
they can bestow, for we have not, of late years, met with any per« 
formance which has carried the arts of tediobs writing, and per¬ 
plexed and improbable incident, to a higher degree of perfection* 
Wc have liere a vast catalogue of personages all movrng in a crowd 
of events, and not only changing their names and titles in the course 
of these volumes, but having their heads taken off and put on again, 
dying and coming to life, murdered and making their escape, with, 
such wonderful rapidity, that even the pen of the author seems often 
to have deserted its ])ost, and encreased our perplexities by leaving to 
conjecture what should have been decided by narration. 

It may be necessary to explain by what means an author, who, 
from the quantity of her former productions, must be supposed a 
little acquainted with fabulous history, should have fallen into this 
mistake. We have often had occasion to remark that the accus¬ 
tomed fictions of novel life ap|)ear to be exhausted j love and its 
snares, and perplexities and escapes, will no longer afford interest 
or variety. It becanie therefore necessary to draw upon distant 
age^for incidents. Old castles, feudal tyrants and ghosts presented 
themselves, and for some time our circulating libraries contained 
^nothing else. 13nt so rigorous and unrea.sonable is the demand for 
variety, that even these were soon exhausted, and new resources 
must be sought. In this dilemma it probably occurred to our author, 
ns it has to olliers of the profession, that although old castles, 
feudal tyrants, blue chambers and ghosts were growing out of 
fashion, they had left a relish for murders and bloodshed which 
might be turned to a profitable account. And this hope once 
formed, what so likely to furnUh abundance of materials as the 
French revolution about the close of 179 *^ and l79->? That fertile 
period was accordingly consulted, and yielded such a quantity of 
heads taken off, throats cut, together with hanging, burning, 
/casting, See. See. as could not fail, with due management, to give a 
most pleasing variety to that species of narrative which is allowed, 
at present, to form the taste, and guide the fdblings of the daughters 
of Britain ! 

Mrs.^ Bennet has placed her personages, French, English, Ger* 
mans, &c. in the very heart of Paris during the Septembrizing 
scenes, and lias ccntiected them w ith the court of the unhapp/ 
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Louis XVI. in such a manner^ as to share amply in all the massacres 
and miseries of that wretched city. Her personages, therefore, are 
partly real and partly fictitious^ and her incidents partake of the 
same variety ; but horror follows horror so rapidly, and truth as 
well as probability is so frequently outraged, that we apprehend 
there are few even among the amateurs of the s^ovLing who will not 
be sickened before they proceed tlirough half the work. To attempt 
any detail, which we soiiielinies give, of the plot or fablel were 
impossible, for such powers of perplexity are here displayed, that 
we cannot, with any certainty pronouiK:e who is the hero or heroine 
of the piece; nor fur whom or for what, we are expected to be 
most interested. 

But white we leave to the readers of these Vicissitudes, a task 
far beyond our own attention or industry, it falls a little more di¬ 
rectly within our province to notice some of the egregious imperfec¬ 
tions of style whtcli occur in every part, and this we are induced to 
undertake, because if young ladies beaime exclusirely addicted to 
xjovel-reading, we are afraid they will soon lose sight not only of 
tlie graces of simplicity, but even of the rules of grammar. 

Mrs. Bennefs style has many peculiarities of the faulty kind, 
fometimes inclining to the high stilts of bombast, and sometimes to 
a sort of slang which seems to be borrowed from tlie puppies in 
Bond-street, or from the inhabitants of the kitchen. Of all these 


we shall give a few specimens without any parliruiar arrangement, 
but as they occur in our copy. “ Her face, without being beauti¬ 
ful, has been thought to have a ceitain I can with diffi¬ 

culty rekpne ,"—‘‘ I doubted not his embarrassments, they were 
concammitant io h\& arovatiova** Madame Soubize consented to 
thaproitt her,’* which ehapronittg, we are aVterwards told, was a 


sacred trustMademoiselle de Verencourt isjuat the most beau¬ 
tiful creature in the world:” She was sensibly concerned tor her 
friends at Paris, ’ui}o it would mortify The < ’ountess was a lady 
aAo it was easy to astonish.” This vulgarism occni h often, buNJie 
following is perhaps the most brilliant instance: That would b'fe 


to rew'ard, not puuisb;^ my charming Marquise, but tMm should I, 
x;)hom, you say, am an hermit, and irfiom, I say, u>ill certainly re¬ 
turn to Languedoc, xcho should 1 marry ?” That iinkfei^alAv and du¬ 
rable impulse by which good and great minds are gravitated to each 
other She had the torture to see her husband was the rage of 
women She extremely iond Madame de V. r^spcctul the Duke 
and Duchess, adored her mother, and tlontfd on Adelaide:*’—“ Ho 
rtyered 'b\& tutor, tovfd his father, rcdj’etttd the Duchess, roiapcd 
with Charlotte, and, like his brother, c/d/z/hry/w/////Adelaide “It 
was now, too, supported by the Duchess, whose c/urgy was the 
more worthy of admiration, as it was against her own secret ludg- 
ment“ Beally what most seems wanting is r//e/‘^^-T-lt requited,’ 
the Duchess de V. said, ntore than luergy to force a person of the 
Count de V.’.s rank and sentiments, &c.” Theenergu of Adelaide 
was far from subsiding “ my own maerrafed heart is bursting 
with tender regret.” The Duchess was denounced an emigrant, 
and the Chevalier v/as decreed heir, in succession, as petfect as if 
sk£. swz.tr dead ; ’ He supported her in his trembling arms, and white 
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he called aloud for help, imfrtcatcd hts own hnUalit^ ** ihm 
passion that connected itself with his vital existence^* &c. &c« 

As some persons^ at the present crisis, are apt to entertain de¬ 
sponding thoughts of their country, we beg leave to remind them of 
a i'ery striking proof of its prosperity. This novel of six volumes, 
twelves, may be had for the moderate price of one pound sittem 
,sAi7/i/fgs sterling!—Thou great Subjugator of Europe do thy worst! 

Art. 21 . /Inti-^De/piinc: ^1 Xifrtl, Founded on Facts, Tip Mru 
Bvron, 2 io/a. cr.oct* 8s. Mawman, 18t>6. 

Another Novel founded on the herrors of revolutionary France^ 
but more connected and consistent with probability than Vicissi¬ 
tudes abroad," and more directly tending '' to show the unfortunate 
that there are others on whom the hand of affliction presses, perhaps, 
yet more heavily than on themselves; that no one is tried beyo^ 
his strength, and that conscious rectitude ensures its own reward.*' 
It appears, likewise, to be offered as an antidote to the immorality 
of Delphine, and is not perhaps ill calculated for that purpose. But 
Delphine, with all its tendencies, is a work of considerable genius; 
a praise which we cannot bestow on the present pertoriuance. 
Some of the characters also betray an exuberance of contradictory 
passions which ought not to be exhibited as the objects of pity. 
When another man possesses all the affections of a wife, we must 
consider the husband as "robbed; and although she may retain as 
mucli chastity as to preserve her reputation with the world, and 
afford a great deal of sentimental writing besides, we very much 
doubt whether she will stand acquitted at that bar which takes cog^ 
nizance of the thoughts. 

AllT. 22. Vcmendion; or, hotels Mazes, a Novel, By Mrs^UAK^* 
KiKT Butler, 3 vols. I5s, Brimmer & Jennings, 1806'. 

This lady begs the critics not to glance at this trifle with a jaun¬ 
diced eye; or trace its demerits through the fearful microscope of pre¬ 
judice. Prejudice, good Madam, we can have none against you. 
Your novel is interesting, and calculated to promote virtuous seuti- 
^ 'inents and actions. We can have no prejudice against these. As to 
your style, it is so far above us that we have more need of a telescope. 
Let the reader decide: 

The first glow of breezy morn crimsoned the eastern horizon. 
The light grey mists retired abashed, or fainted on each spiry moun¬ 
tain that towered its bosom to cerulean zeniths. Her roseate blushes 
kindled the dew-balhed aromatic vegetation into lustrous animaiioii, 
and rolled a mass of vivid splendour over the illumined beauty uf 
creation." 

Again; 

Vensenshon had arisen, early as the high-poised songster, whose 
^ downy plumage winnowed the paly ether. Involved in vestal iniio^ 
cence, and blooming as Hebe, she passed forth to snatch the first 
perfumes shed by the breath of morn. Health hovered on Aer am¬ 
bient wing; cheerfulness stole from her freshened sighs, and ptea- 
sure revelled in the lucid dew-drop, which yet pressed the aromatic 
lip .of variegated nature. Hazy dawn mantled the mountainous 
heights, but the blue vapoury exhalation faded, as the stiouger touch 
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ef^ morn effused her orient animation over creation’s rejoicing bosom/' 

Once niore> on a scene of courtship: 

** Happy, exquisite moments! how fleeting are thy joys, how 
delicious thy evanescent existence, how ravishing that blissful era, 
when passion's youthful germ shoots forth its first rosy sweets, and 
fermentive fancy anticipates an endless plenitude of similar rapture. 
What pity that the canker, time, should feed upon the bosom's sen« 
sibilities; tiiat imagination's ebbing stream should eventually forget 
to roll its bounties over the ardent brain, which erst fondly appre¬ 
ciated its golden treasure, &c. &c." 

We know not to what height such a style as this may be carried, 
but the present performance seems to go pretty far in deciding the 
question. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



ire h(Wc receivcH a letter from Mr, Brexostert in which hr uses jtuick 
argumefitaiim to show, in opposition to our opinion^ stated in the 
criticism upon his edition of Fergusons Ltecturcs, that his labours 
•were not mclesslj/ directed in coinpult^ng a milU-xrighVs table upon 
new principles. His letter is far too long for insertion on a topic of 
comparativeh so little importance^ but that he viup not complain of 
either inattention or injitstke, we will extract one passageIn a 
second edition of Fergusoits Mechanics^' \jrhg does Mr, Brewster 
change the title of the xvork'^t he can scarcely intend to expunge the 
optics and the astronomical subjects from hii^ new edition^ ** which 
will be published in a few weeks, 1 have given the table in question 
without any alteration 1 but I htnc computed another with great la¬ 
bour, in which the velocity of the water is deduced from the formula 

v = v---X fat — ^nh) founded on the expaiments tf Bossuet^ 


V being the velocity of the water, \\h its height, and wb the height 
of the fall, 1 have also made the Telocity of the wheel \ instead of 
■J* the Telocity of the wdter, a supposition more agreeable to the expe^ 
riments of Borda and Smraton, But, though I have made this 
change in the column of velocities, it is not from any conviction of 
its utility, for I am decidedly of opinion that the velocity qf the 
streqm should be determined by experiment." On this passage we 
have only to remark, that the opinion expressed in the latter fuirt of 
it entirely coincides with our own j while Mr^ B,'s confession that 
he has bestowed great labour upon a new table, the utility of which , 
he has no conviction of, praoes much more than our assertion, since it 
shews, if it shew any ti^g, that he has a propensity to employ his 
lah^r ** uselessly strange propensity to be indulged byagentlt'^ 
man who is to able to dexote his time and talents to a better purpo$ee> 
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Art. I. A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm; in a Letter ia 

the King. By Charles, Earl of Liverpool. ' \to. pp* a68. 

Oxford, 1805. Cadeli & Davies, Lonaom 

THE subject of Coin is part of that great subject of Money, 
the doctrine of which is one of the most perplexed and obscure, 
in the science of Political Economy. When so much is yet 
wanting to set the doctrine of Money in a proper light, it id 
not to be accounted wonderful that the Earl of Liverpool found 
many things requiring reform both in the Opinions of his na¬ 
tion and the practice of its government in regard to coin. The 
enlightened man, who truly desires the good of his country,— 
but who has so often to lament the suprnedess of his country¬ 
men which neglects, or their love of selfish interest which op- 
, poses, the salutary doctrines of political regulation, is pecu- 
liarly pleased when a man in the circumstances of this author 
comes forward with ideas tending to improvemertt, • By svich 
an incident both their prejudices arid supineitess are eluded; 
while they listen to a public man. Who alone, “they are'sO apf 
to believe, is the proper judge of political measures; a(|d to r 
man of rank about whose opinions they are so much more than 
ordinarily curious. 

In stating our opinion of the present performance we shall 
not account it necessary to follow the author, in the number of 
.Avhose merits arrangement is rrot to be qjassed. His treatise 
consists of two essential parts though strangely mixed together, 
the history of coinage in this country, and the examination of 
the principles of coinage. 

By far the greater part ofWie book is occupied with the his¬ 
torical details; and in this‘respect the information which it 
communicates appears to us ^lomplete. Lord Liverpool made 
his researches under peculiar advantages; arid has availed him- ‘ 
self of them fully and meritoriously. Nothing further is 
wanting in regard to this particular of the British history. All 
the information which can be obtained is hen; collected. And 
We are not disposed to rate lightly this service. The subject is 
an historical point of considerable curiosity. '' The state of the 
coinage, taken at any particular juncture, is part of ^e general 
picture of the times; and of considerable setvice in forming a 
just estimate of their character* We do not, howevdr, regwd 
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this information as attended with 9II the 'Utilitjr which our author 
ascribes to it. In the actions of our fathers, he thinks, we may 
find the best lessons of our own conduct. Now unless the 
contemplation of blunders and ignorance be this instructive 
circumstance, we really know not how the lessons in this case 
are to be derived. Lord Liverpool’s own work exhibits our 
predccewors in a very exact and unvaried progress from error td 
error; and yet so strong is the habit of calling what has been done 
by our aooestors wise, (a habit contracted by some men from 
the fear of chaises prejudicial to the general welfare, by others 
from the fear of ;hanges favourable to the general welfare, but 
dangerous to their own) that even on the subject of coinage 
his lordship tells us we must learn almost every thing from our 
ancestors, and this at the very moment when he is shewing us 
'the propriety of altering almost every thing which our ancestors 
have done. 

There is one topic which we know not whether the author 
considered as belonging to the historical, or the philosophical 
part of his subject; and that is the authority by which coin is 
made and circulated. So rudely was this concern managed 
antiently, that almost every great Baron issued coin. The in* 
conveniences of this being very great, when the power of the 
sovereign began to encroach upon that of the barons, the pri* 
vilege of coining money for the whole kingdom, was one of 
the first things yielded up to him. Like all the other privi¬ 
leges which in a similar manner fell into the king’s hands, and 
remained for a time unchallenged in his possession, it was 
claimed,at last as a peculiar function of royalty; and when the 
general terra Prerogative was invented to include all these un¬ 
challenged privileges, this was comprehended among the rest. 
Our author accordingly traces up the right of coining money in 
tbi^ country to the prerogative. But the account which he 
would render of the prerogative is very different from that' 
stated above. He talks of it in the common, mysterious style; 
as a sublime something inherent in royalty; but wherein 
consisting, or how derived, we have no information. No great 
inconvenience having ever occurred in practice from leaving 
the right of coining money under this mysterious denomination, 
because our sovereigns lately have never exercised the right in 
any case of importance without the advice of parliament, the 
powers which ought in this matter to reside in the King have 
never been prc^erly defined. As the King has been cautious 
not to lise the power which could not properly be entrusted to 
him, the whole has nenunally continued in his possession. The' 
Ki^ has been smd to possess the power, while the legislature 
has exercised it. However negligent, notwithstanding, the 
state in which this important point had renuined, nothing can 
be more evident than that the power of Storing the com at 
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t^teasure cannot be left in the hands of the King of Crreat Bft. 
Win. It is inconsistent with the limitations imposed by law 
upon his power. It is inconsistent with the liberty of thtt 
people, with all siftcurity of property in the kingdom, and tbt 
established rights of parliament. Were the sovereign pot* 
Sessed of such a power, be could render himself master to any 
degree he chose of the property of thO whole nation. He 
might contract pecuniary obligations to any possible amounti 
and by commanding every shilling to pass for a guinea, dis-. 
charge them with less than a twentieth of the sum^ By using 
an expedient like this might he pot on a particular ftmergigney 
render hiniselt independent of his parliament for supplies, and 
accomplish such designs against the constitutional checks on 
his power, that nothing but a civil war could re>establi8h the 
libeities of the people ? It appears very evidently from these* 
few reflections tnat the coining of money is in fact a great and 
Very delicate object of legislation; and that it never can 
safely lodged in any hands but those to which the power of 
making law'S is wisely entrusted. In a proiessed treatise on 
coining, this subject should have been accurately separated and 
defined; and that part of tlie business which is.legislative, and 
that which is executive, distinguished and clearly pointed'out« 
We have little obligations to an author who lumps both the 
‘ executive and legislative parts together^ and consigns them ia> 
a mass to the sovereignj for no other reason than because they 
liave been treated in this slovenly manner heretofore; and be¬ 
cause every power* which the sovereign has hitherto been aU 
lowed to possess, the'author is willing to represent as unlawful 
to be taken from hihi, with whatever evil effects it may be at¬ 
tended. I*erhaps, the limitation of the prerogative is a doc¬ 
trine which was not tn be expected in a letter from Lord Li- 
Vciptml to the King. On this point, indeed, we do not hold 
A>urselves competent to decide* We know not what might be 
proper to pass between Lord Liverpool ahd the King. But. 
this we know, that in a treatise presented to the public on the 
subject of coining, the power which ought to be exercised by did 
legislative and that which ought to be exercised by the execu¬ 
tive branches of the government, should have been well diicri* 
minated and displayed* 

Among the first observations, not ot the historical but specu¬ 
lative kind, which we meet with ih the treatise, are those on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the piecious metals as the 
matter of coin. These are perfectly just, and though in them 
there is no novelty, they are not misplaced, being reguisite to 
« complete view of the subject. 

When our author comes to lay down the principles which 
ought to regulate the business of Coinage, he divides the sub¬ 
ject into three parts^ in the first oi which it is his object tq 

ace 
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prove that the standard coin, what he calls the principal tnea* 
sure of property, ought to be of one metal only; in the second 
he inquires what that metal ought to be; and in the third he 
shew’s in what manner the auxiliary coins, made of other 
metals, should be formed. 

1. In this country our legal coin is made of two metals, 
gold and silver. These metals are coined at the mint accord¬ 
ing to a fixed estimate of the value of the one compared with 
that of the otltcr. Now there would be no inconvenience in 
this, were the rate, so fixed, according to the actual value of 
the one compared with that of the other; and did no alteration 
ever take place in that proportion. But as the value of gold 
and silver is continually varying in regard to one another, and 
,an ounce of the one is now worth one quantity of the other, 
and at another time worth a different quantity, the inconve¬ 
niences arising from using both as standards is very great. 
The evidence of this does not lie very deep; but one cannot 
say that the author has gone to the bottom of it. He has 
in a great measure contented himself with an appeal to au¬ 
thorities, and to some historical facts, chiefly the use of Bank 
monev in some countries, a circumstance which to us appears 
but little connected with the point in question: And he has 
very slightly touched upon the reason of the thing. We en¬ 
tirely agree with him, however, in his conclusion; and it is not 
consistent with our present purpose to supply his deficiency by 
explaining what appear to us the most real proofs that the 
standard coin, the legal instrument of barter, should be made of 
one metal only.' 

ft. Under the second head it is the object of the noble author 
to prove that ^1(1 is the metal which should be used exclusively 
for the standard coin of Great Britain. In discussing the sub¬ 
ject he proposes “ to consider it in two v:e\»rs: First, as a ques¬ 
tion of law; Secondly, as a question of fact; that is, with a'' 
reference to the practice and opiniohs of the people.” 

Griginally in this country silver coin only was legal tender; 
afterwards gold coin was rendered so jointly; in 1774 when 
the gold coin was reformed, and the silver was in a very de¬ 
based state, silver coin was declared, by act of parliament, to be 
legal tender only to the amount of except according to 

its weight at -the rate of 5X. sni. per oz.; and coins made of 
copper are only legal tender to the amount, of twclvepence. 
Such are the points of law which the author thinks proper to 
bring forward on the present occasion. In reg.ard to the ques¬ 
tion of fact, or the opinions and practice of the people, the author 
adduces a shoit liistory of‘Lhe proportion in which payments have 
been made in gold and silver fiom the earliest time to the pre¬ 
sent in this country, and from this it appears that since the year 
#717 all consulciablc payments have bcc” made exclusively in 
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gold; the use of the silver coins having been confined to the 
payment of small sums, or the exchange of gold coins. It thus 
appi ars that both law and the propensity of the people gives the 
preference fo gold in alt payments but those of a Small amount; 
and it IS evident from the appearance of no inconvenience in 
the common business of the market, notwithstanding the imper¬ 
fect state of our silver coinage, that gold has become, in the 
business of the country, the real medium of exchange, and that 
with a reference to the gold coin all bargains arc adyusied. It 
is equaily evident that it is by the same medium our commer¬ 
cial intercourse with other nations is carried on, since, bad as 
®ur silver coinage is, we find the par of exchange unaffected. 
These arguments are perfectly satisfactory. But the author ad^ 
duces anc'ther which by some may be thought more to the 
point; he shews that gold and silver itself, that bullion, has 
risen or fallen in price according to the perfection or im¬ 
perfection of our gold coin, not according to that of our silver. 

He next examines the opinions of those who represent silver 
as the proper metal for the standard coin. Mr. Locke says, 
that Gold IS not the Money of the World and measure of commerce^ 
NOR FIT TO BE SO. He easily shows the absurdity of this 
. proposition. 

The accommodations which are found in gold as the standard 
coin are these: that being higher in value than silver, a mode¬ 
rate quantity of it bears a nearer proportion to the value of the 
great exchanges whifh arc made in an age when riches abound, 
M'licnce it is more convenient; that it varies much less in its 
current price than silver; that being placed at the superior end 
of the scale of value in regard to the metals crffployed for coin, 
ihc scale can be graduated much more conveniently from this 
end, that when the standard is placed at the middle or the 
■■ lowest end. Thus far the doctrine of ouj- author appears to us 
well founded; and we add that it is here excellently illustrated 
and proved. Before, however, he quits this part of the sub¬ 
ject he states and*endeavours to establish a principle to which 
we cannot so readily yield our assent. 

The point in question is, whether or not a seignorage or ad¬ 
ditional price on the coined gold, equivalent to the additional 
value which it acquires by the convenience of this form should 
be imposed. Lord Liverpool is of opinion that it should not, 
for the four following reasons: 

• " Because this principal nieasure of property would not in such 

case be perfect. 

“ Because the merchants of foreign nations, who have any com¬ 
mercial intercourse with thii country, estimate the value of our 
Coins only according to the intrinsic value of the metal that is in 
them : so that the British merchant would, in such case, be forced 
to pay, in his exchanges, a cooipenaatioi} for any defect, which 
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Bolght be ift ibese Coins; and lie roust necessarily either raise tba 
price of all mercbaodiae and manufactures sold to foreign nations in 
proportion* or submit to this loss. 

“ Because no such charge of fabrication has been taken at the 
British Mint for nearly a century and a half past; and, if it were 
now taken, the weight of the new Gold Coins must be diminished, 
to pay for this fabrication. 

And lastly, Because these new Gold Coins would either differ 
in weight from those now in currency, or, to prevent this evil, the 
whole of our present Gold Coins must be taken out of circulation, 
brought to the Mint, and be reepiued." 

The first reason is founded upon a radical mistake in regard 
to the nature of money. Money is not a measure of property; 
unless the meaning of this vague expression be something dif.. 
fereiit from what we apprehend. Money is not a standard of 
value. It is neither more nor less than a commodity which is 
exchanged at its value, just like other commodities; with this 
difference only that it eutcis into a greater number of e.xchangcs 
than any other species of commodity. 

An attention to the same mistake will discover the fallacy iit 
the second reason, Jn regard to coin, it is not the kind or the 
quantity of the metal which is the object of consideration ; but 
the value of the coin. It is not because it is of this or that co. 
lour, or of this or that bulk that it is o^chaiigcd against such 
another commodity; but because it is of a value considered 
equal to that of the other commodity. Now it is abundantly 
evident that the precious metals when coined are more valuable 
for the business of exchange, within the country where the coin 
circulates, thaiyche same metals uncoined. The coining asccr. 
tains by adequate proof the weight and fineness of the metal 
offered in exchange. Now as every man would be willing to 
give something to bq saved the trouble of ascertaining this 
weight and fineness in every exchange where he might have 
the precious metals to receive, the coined money is to tlie 
amount of this something more valuable than bullion. Ac. 
cordingly When the two commodities, bullion and coin, come 
fairly to market, this difference of value is sure to be felt in the 
different prices of each. It is the very nature of market to 
produce this effect. The coin purchases more commodities 
than the bullion, exactly in proportion to the value winch has 
been stamped upon it by the coinage, whether it has been 
issued by the government at the mere value of bullion or not. 
As coin therefore is by its very nature more valuable in the 
country where it passes than an equal weight of the same 
inetal, our merchants, in their intercourse with foreign nations, 
are all subject in fact to tliat very circumstance Irom which 
X^rd Liverpool would save them. It is very evident that if 
they export guineas the value gf mere bullion, they are Igteni 

3 
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fo the amoutit of all that additional value which guineai poitieifi 
in the business of their own country; and if they export buU 
lion, at a value exactly adjusted to that of the coin, an adjust* 
Aent which the market establishes of its own accord, it is n 
matter of indifference whether the same quantity be expressed 
by the term 300 guineas or soo guineas. 

The first two objections to the principle of a seignorage have 
therefore evidently no force in them. The last two refer en* 
tirely to certain practical difficulties, which, arising from thd 
old practice, would be experienced in effecting a change. But 
wlien a change is right in principle, and when only practical 
difficulties attend the introduction, the wish to oppose it on thi^ 
score is generally to be treated with contempt'. It is evident 
that all difficulties of that nature require only address and painsP 
to overcome them. Such arguments against changes therefore 
are merely the pleas of sloth. It is remarkable, however, 
how eager the men of office are to enforce pleas of this 
sort; how zealously they contend for leaving things as they arc, 
in fear of the trouble which might accompany the change. We 
see from what manly and virtuous motive these remonstrances 
commonly proceed. 

It may be worth while, since it is a point which seems not af 
yet to be at all understood, to explain the exact effects which 
are in this country produced by our present practice of coining. 
It is the Bank of England which enjoys the seignorage on the 
British coin. The gold which is stamped at the mint is given 
to the bank for bulnon, weight for weight. But as the coin 
bears in exchange a higher price than the bullion, the bank ac. 
cordingly gains all the difference of value wbifija is found be* 
tween the quantity of bullion they give, and the quantity of 
coin they receive. The state then of the case is this t the 
whole expence of coining money for the kingdom is borne 
by the government, and for this expeneb taxes must be raised 
on the people; while the additional value given to the metal by 
coining is reaped by the bank. Thus by coining money with* 
out any seignorage, the people have to pay a tax which is im* 
mediately transferred to the proprietors ot the Bank of England, 
The evil here to be sure is not very great j and were a seigUo* 
rage to be imposed the most sacred attention ought to be ob« 
served that it never surpass the additional price which the coin 
would find in exchange. The proper rule would probably be 
to impose only the expence of coinage, and that would be aU 
ways rather below the additional value which the metal would 
receive. But in this case the people would bear no burthen, 
and the small profit which would then be reaped by ihe bank 
might be compensated to the public by other services they 
/•might be obliged to perform. 

It is sufficiently evident from this doctrine that in one reason 
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which is very generally urged for imposing a seignorage on the 
coining of mbnqy there is no weight. We mean the prevent¬ 
ing of the coin from being exported. The motive for keeping 
the coin of a country at home must always be the same, when 
there is a seignorage on the coining and when there is nut. It 
will always possess in exchange that relative price to the price 
of bullion, which is created by its superior utility; and as it 
has this superiority of utility and price nowhere but in one 
country, it must be some very peculiar turn in the bullion mar¬ 
ket which can make it be exported but with a loss. 

3. As coins made of the most valuable metal are not conve¬ 
nient for all purposes in a nation; it is requisite for the smaller 
payments to have coins of the inferior metals ; as we have in 
r.his country of silver and copper. The principles which Lord 
Liverpool lays down for regulating the coinage lioin those 
metals are as follows. Gold coin alone being accounted 
standard, the other coins are merely representative, and take 
their value with a reference to the gold com. 'I'hey should be 
made legal to the amount only of the most common coin formed 
pf the metal immediately above them; copper coin to the 
amount of a shilling, and silver to that of a guinea. The charge 
of coining, or of workmanship, he thinks should be taken out of 
these inferior coins; and for this he finds several reasons, some 
in which there is force and some not. As we have stated our 
reasons for thinking that this charge should he taken out of all 
coin, we need not enlarge upon this part of the subjeci. 

After stating and examining three objections to these prin¬ 
ciples of coinage, the author proceeds to describe the present 
state of the cmjjyi of Great Britain—^gold, silver, and copper. 
And the description is certainly very complete. He discri- 
ininates too very justly between what is perfect, or nearly so, 
and what is defective; but he is shy in pointing out the prac¬ 
tical means of effecting a remedy. What, indeed, he says, is 
true, that some of these means ought to be kept a secret till the 
moment of their application. 

When a perfect set of coins are once introduced, the expe¬ 
dient which he proposes to preserve them from degenerating is 
the practice of weighing. He seems not to have adverted that 
this is to forfeit completely one of the advantages of coin, 
which is to save the trouble of weighing the precious metals. 
It is necessary that some check in the common receipt of mo¬ 
ney should exist upon the fraud of clipping and filing, and per¬ 
haps the be.st check is that of rendering the coins legal tender 
only according to their weight, so that if any man accepts of a 
very mutilated piece it is at his own peril. But in practice we 
suspect the business must always be allowed to proceed some¬ 
thing in the coarse manner we at present perceive; and the 
'^orn coins he replaced at the public expcnce. His lordshi|) 
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xnay depend upon it that the remedy he proposes, of making the 
collectors of the public revenue be rigid in taking none but 
money of the full weight, would create so much vexation and 
discontent, that the expense of replacing the defective coin had 
much better be quietly defrayed by government, that is, by a 
tax on the people. And by experiment it does not appear that 
the trade of clipping and filing is one of so much profit as to 
render it an object of great apprehension. 

Having thus delivered his opinions on the nature of coinage 
the author would have closed his discourse, but for one sub¬ 
ject, so closely connected with that of coins as to affect mate¬ 
rially all arrangements with regard to them. That subject is 
paper money, the use of which he thinks ,has risen to a great 
nuisance in the country, having banished in a great measure the 
use of coins. These evil effects, he thinks, and that most er¬ 
roneously, are all owing to the country banks. While the fact 
is, that the great check upon the abuse of the extravagant powers 
unwisely entrusted to the Bank of England is found in the 
country banks. It is very plain that paper money, bcinginerely 
the substitution of credit for coin, so long as the credit is well 
founded, can never rise to an abuse; and equally plain it it 
tliat the multiplication of banks, by the powerful checks they 
impose upon one another, and the small extension that is af- 
foidcd to the credit of each, is of all possible expedients the 
most effectual to preserve sound the foundations ol the general 
system. This doctrine is so very obvious to any one who is at 
all acquainted with* the nature of paper money that it is veiy 
remarkable an author so well informed as this should have been 
misled by the interested doctrines which propagated 

in detraction of the country banks, and have met with too fa¬ 
vourable a reception in the nation. 

I'he inconveniences which he conjures up arc really nothing 
at all. It is a dreadful thing, he says, that the paper money of 
one district will not pass in another. We can assure him it is 
ro dreadful thing at all, nor is any inconvenience, worthy of 
being mentioned, ever sustained by the traveller on that ac¬ 
count ; since it is easy to provide himself with more than one 
medium which is current all over the kingdom. The price of 
bullion is at present higher than it is rated at the mint, and a 
piece of coin is of more value in weight than tale. He seems to 
think that the present use, or abuse of paper, either creates this 
evil or cnhancc.s its inconveniences. But we cannot, for onr 
• lives, discover his reason, or any good reason for such an opi¬ 
nion. It a guinea be of more value melted down, than not, is 
not the temptation to melt it down the same, whether there is 
paper to supply its place or not? The only difference is that 
the government must supply its place by coining another if 
there is no paper, and if there is paper it will be saved from 
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that loss. That any posilble employment of paper can have 
any effect in raising the price of bullion is too absurd to be 
maintained, since it only contributes to lessen the demand for 
it. The term, however, price of bidUon, is one of the most 
vague and fallacious in the language. It means either the price 
of gold or the price of silver. But what do we mean by the 
price of gold? The quantity of silver that can be got for it. 
And what do we mean by the price of silver? The quantity of 
gold that can be got for it. The price of bullion then is no¬ 
thing but the fluctuation in the relative value of gold and 
silver; and when the one is above the rate of the mint the 
other must be below it. It is very remarkable, therefore, the 
author did not perceive that the inconveniences which appear 
hi the price of bullion rising above the rate of the mint are 
entirely owing to that circumstance, the disadvantages of which 
he unoertook to demonstrate, we mean our having two standard 
metals for our coins in this country. Were gold the only 
standard, and were silver not rated at the mint at all, it is evi¬ 
dent there never could be any fluctuation between the value of 
the guinea, and tliat of gold bullion; a very important advan¬ 
tage, and perhaps equal to all those taken together which our 
author has elsewhere enumerated. 

He shews at last distinctly where he got his notions of the 
inutility of country banks ; by advancing the doctrine we have 
so often heard that the country banks create the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by the Bank of England in suj^plying the country 
with cash. But is it not very extraordinary that he should 
have forgot having stated, only a few pages before, that the 
country banksr^iVve cash out of circulation. The country 
banks, therefore, are accused of producing two contrary effects, 
of rendering cash unnecessary, and at the same time of render¬ 
ing it difficult to be supplied. We would advise Lord Liver¬ 
pool to beware another time how he borrows the doctrine of 
Bank Directors in a case where they themselves are interested 
parties. 

Let us not, however, conclude these strictures without pro¬ 
nouncing the praise which we think justly due. We have read 
this prodiiction of this aged nobleman, not only with approba¬ 
tion, but with admiration. He has evinced not only great 
knowledge of the subject, but great acuteness of mind, habits of 
philosophical, reflection, and great powers of composition. His 
leading principles are founded upon the most enlightened doc¬ 
trines of political economy; and when we consider how many 
of the young pretenders to political knowledge, who have not 
been nurtured in the ancient system, arc fond of adhering to 
former prejudicies from incapacity or unwillingness to make 
themselves masters of the science, it should be regarded as no 
slight proof of his strength of mind to have imbibed so com* 
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plttely die grand principles, which have been chiefly propa< 

f ated, since many of his opinions must have been formed, 
n addressing the king too, as wc formerly mentioned, we 
would not have it understood, that we insinuated any impro. 
priety in the style of our author. If in any one an address to 
the sovereign on such an occasion is becoming, it must he in 
the man who has. perhaps, received more personal favours from 
him than any other; nor is the tone of gratitude and veneration 
which the author has assumed disgraced by that of servility and 
adulation. That with his years and infirmities he has exerted 
himself so meritoriously to instruct his countrymen on a very 
important subject entitleshimto a high degree of their approba¬ 
tion and esteem. 


Art. II. Leonora. By Miss Edgeworth, a voU. Zvo, 

los. 6 d. Johnson. 1806. 

OUR observations on this novel will be best understood 
after a short sketch of tlie story. 

Lady Olivia had been early married to one in whom she ex¬ 
pected to find the very creature of her warm imagination; but 
alas! she soon discovered him to be nothing more than—a 
. mere husband. She then felt that they were not made for each 
other; she convinced her husband of this melancholy truth, 
and frankly owned to him that her love was wholly extin¬ 
guished. The cruel laws of England do not, however, permit 
of divorce for incompatibility of temper; but Lady Olivia 
could not submit to'live in this legal prostitution; she quilted 
her husband, and sought for balm to her wounded heart in fo¬ 
reign climes. Amidst the romantic scenef^^i Switzerland, 
the solaced herself with those German novels which are so well 
calculated to call forth all the sensibilities of the heart, and lap 
the soul in ideal extacies. Here she at length met with a man of 
a soul congenial to her own—a Mr. R.—-a St. Preux—a very 
Werter! What could she do? Her heart was entangled ere 
she was aware. Unfortunately the report of this tender inter- 
course reached England, to which she found occasion some 
time afterwards to return: and our country-women not being 
as yet sufficiently advanced in refinement to view such ex¬ 
cesses of sensibility with a favourable eye. Lady Olivia found 
herself on the point of being excluded from those circles 
where her beauty, rank, and accomplishments had formerly 
^ procured her so distinguished a reception. At this critical 
moment the story of her misfortunes excited the compassion of 
Lady Leonora L——, and Lady Olivia had sulficirnt address 
to improve this favourable sentiment. She represented herself 
to Lady Leonora as one who had been betrayed by youth, 
xvarmth of heart, and the want of any more experienced iriend 
to direct her conduct, into errors of which she now severely 
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repented. She promised to renounce all intercourse with Mr- 
R— and to be entirely guided by Lady Leonora’directions. 

Lady Leonora, the daughter of the Duchess of -, a woman 

of high and delicate sentiments of honour, was not less distin¬ 
guished by her viuue and a reputation which envy herself had 
not dared to sully7 than by her beauty and elegant accomph.^h- 
ments. She was as exemplary a wife as she had been a daugh¬ 
ter. With such a reputation, even the most scrupulous could 
not hesitate to admit into their society any one whom she ad¬ 
mitted into hers; and accordingly Lady Olivia, having been 
taken under her protection, was at once received into those so- 
cietics from which she had been on the point of being for ever 
excluded. To render Lady Olivia’s reception still more se¬ 
cure, the generous Lady Leonora took her to spend some 
months at her country seat. But Olivia was by much too far 
gone in sentiment and metaphysics long to relish Lady Leo¬ 
nora’s society. She soon found out that the latter was a mere 
English matron, who had, indeed, the first-rate charms, but 
who had no idea of turning them to account; and while Lady 
Leonora was still icjoicing in having rescued the unfortunate 
Olivia fiom unmeri;/‘d disgrace, the latter was lamenting to the 
gay Gabriclle, her Trench correspondent, the want of sensibi¬ 
lity in Leonora, and the impossibility of loving her as a heroine 
ought to be loved. 

Mr. L—, Lady Leonora’s husband, war 3 man of a peculiar 
character. Under a reserved, and cold otiiwaid appearance, 
he concealed a temperament suscejjtibic of the warmest pas¬ 
sions. His ideas of love weie lomantics It was not enough 
for him to posj(:.‘^d woman’s whole affections, unless these af¬ 
fections were also uncommonly ardent; and nothing appeared 
to him less gratifying than that decent attachment which arises 
from considcrationvS of duty. The beauty, the accomplisli- 
inents, and above all fhe affectation of excessive sensibility dis* 
played by Lady Olivia had attracted his attention, and after she 
had for some time resided at his country-seat, he could not 
help betraying evident symptoms of a growing attachment to 
her. He had imagined that he was only amusing himself with 
a lively coquette, till at length he found himself entangled in 
her snaics beyond recovery. Olivia had been rather predis¬ 
posed against him, and at first engaged in the affair fiom her 
unbounded love of admiration, and the pride of triumphing 
over his apparent reserve and self command: but by frequently 
woxking up her mind to an excess of sensibility to attract his 
admiration, and by placing herself in dangerous sicixations, she 
was insensibly caught in her own snares, and became no less 
passionately attached to him than she had been to R —. Lady 
Leonora could not be blind to what was paesing: but w'hile her 
heart was wrung with the conduct of her husband, she had the 
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prudence to conceal her feelings within her own bosom. She 
imagined that he alone was to blame, that Olivia was the guilt* 
less object of a passion which she could not avoid. Lady 
Leonora could not suppose that Olivia should so soon forget 
her excessive attachment to R—; and the latter had managed 
her advances so well as not to undeceive her in this supposi- 
tion. The apparent want of jealousy with which Lady Leo. 
nora viewed the intercourse of her husband and Olivia was con¬ 
strued by him into insensibility, and indifference to himsetl. 
He contrasted the moderate, the calm demeanour of Leonora, 
with the enthusiastic and undisguised passion of Olivia; and 
while his distempered imagination revolted from the former, it 
found in the latter every gratification which it could desire. 
Olivia, a complete mistress of the art of love, left no means 
untried to^securc her conquest: she frankly confesscrl to him 
her former passion, and her former weaknesses, and tlius won 
his confidence by an avowal which seemed to cost her so much, 
and to be only wrung from her by her earnest desire not to 
impose on the man who possessed her whole heart. 

At length Lady Leonora made a discovery which fully con* 
vinced her of Olivia’s treachery, and in consequence wrote her 
a letter which caused her immediate departure, hir. L— fol¬ 
lowed her, and took a house for her at Richmond. Hete, al¬ 
ter a few days, he began to discover that even the extravagant 
sensibility and passion of his mistress were unable to secure to 
him a moderate portion of happiness. Her morbid sensibility 
exposed her perpetually to the most agonizing apprehensions. 
She dreaded the letdrn of his affection for Leonora; and was 
afraid to trust him out of her sight a moment, lest he should be 
prevailed upon to abandon her. When p?«$^t she liarrasscd 
him incessantly by her complaints; and if attempted the 
slightest remonstrance, she burst out into the most frantic ex¬ 
pressions of rage. "J'hese miseries with which he was pet pe- 
tually haunted, made him look back with regret on the sricne 
happiness which he had enjoyed with Leonora: but stilljall tfiesr 
distresses proceeded from the keenness of Olivia's sensihilitv, 
from the excess of her love; her attachment tp him had caused 
her to abandon tor ever ail claims to reputation, all chance <>1 
admission into those circles which she had once adorned; he 
was therefore bound in honour not to abandon her however 
uneasy his situation might be. Olivia soon grew heartily tired 
of a letirement where she had no opportunity of shewing her 
talents, and gratifying ber passion tor admiration; and she wah 
' perpetually haunted with jealousy of Leonora. Mr. L— bad 
sometime before refused an embassy to Russia^ but it was still 
open, and Olivia prevailed on him to solicit and obtain ii. iiy 
accompanying him thither, she expected to gain a decided 
triumph over Leonora, and that admission into tast]jon.ible 
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ciety which is not denied by Russian manners to thosei MrhoSti 
sensibilities have led them a little astray* Mr. L— was him- 
seli anxious to escape from hi!l present &uation, and to restore 
Olivia to society. The change of ministry, however, delayed 
his departure for a few weeks. 

Lady Leonora, on hearing from her husband that be had ac¬ 
cepted the embassy to Petersburg, tvas thrown into the greatest 
aptetion,. She determined, however, to coiUe to London to 
sec him before his departure. But her agitation was toa violent 
for her strength; she was taken ill at the rnomem she intended 
to set out, and was prematurely brought to bed of a son* whor 
died a few days afterwards, Mr. L— was struck with the 
keenest self-reproach on hearing of these misfortunes: his rt* 
gret was still further increased by the Duchess of « ■ -■■■>**■. Lady 
Leonora’s mother, sending him the whole of the letters which 
his wife had written to her since their acquaintance with Olivia. 
Here he found the generous Leonora anxiously defending 
Olivia, even while the latter was acting the most perfidiout 
part; he found that, while he was accusing her of insensibility, 
she was undergoing the severest struggles to prevent herself 
from giving him uneasiness. His love for Leonora now begait 
to revive; while the caprice, the metaphysical jargon, and over¬ 
wrought sensibilities of OHvia began rapidly to alienate hii 
affections from her. He could not, however, give up the era- 
bassy which he had solicited, and he considered Ins honour a* 
engaged not to abandon Olivia. He resolved to visit Lady 
Leonora at his castle before his departure, and then to endea¬ 
vour to find more happiness with Olivia in a foreign country. 
But Olivia dreaded nothing more than an interview between 
Irim and Leongis, - On the day before his intended departuro 
for L— castle, she wrote him a note requesting to see him at 
Richmond for the last time, as to-morrow’s sun was never to 
rise on Olivia. He found her reclined on a couch dressed out 
with elegant and studied negligence: the apartment was decked 
with flowers, and every thing recalled to Mr. L.'s fancy the 
dying scene in Rousseau’s Heloise. This dispelled the il¬ 
lusion, and he began in a tone of raillery to assure her he was 
not a St. Preux. Olivia, stung to the quick, started up in a 
phrenzy, seized a pen-knife which lay on tlie table, and plunged 
It into her side. He prevented her from repeating the blow, 
and the sight of her own blood, with the horror of approaching 
death, soon turned her rage into the deepest consternation. A 
surgeon who was called to dress the wound, having declared 
that it was by no means dangerous, her fears subsided } she, 
however, resolutely threatened that she would break it open 
afresh, unless Mr. L— g3V’c her 3 solcnm protnisic tint 
would go to Petersburg, and take her with him* 

With this fatal promise banging over Iiis headf^ htf went 
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L—‘ castle to bid adieu to Leonora. During the few days 
which he remained here he felt all his fondness for her revive. 
When he quitted her. his mind was thrown into such agitation 
that on his arrival at Yarmouth, where he was to emb^, he 
was seized with a violent fever and soon became delirious. 
Leonora, on hearing of his situation, instantly set oif to Yar« 
mouth, although so lately recovered from a dangerous illness. 
The physicians had declared his fever to be highly infectious, 
but she forced her way to his apartment in spite of all obstacles, 
and resolutely attended him without intermission. He was for 
some time in a very doubtful situation: the physicians at length 
gave him over: but by an unexpected turn, not uncommon in 
levers, he began to recover and was soon afterwards out of 
danger. As soon as the delirium quitted him, he was deeply 
penetrated with Lady Leonora’s conduct; and assured her of< 
his repentance and undivided love. Olivia, who was to have 
followed him to Russia as soon as her wound was quite 
healed, had heard of his dangerous illness at the same time aa 
Leonora; but she contented herself with expressing her anguish 
and apprehensions in the most feeling terms, by letter. The 
danger of her wound opening again furnished an excuse for nut 
travelling so far; and she was sure he would be too much 
alarmed if she exposed herself to catch the infection. Mr. L—' 
could not but be forcibly struck with the contrast of her con¬ 
duct to Leonora’s: as soon as he was able he wrote to Olivia 
giving her an account of the fond and anxious attendance of 
Leonora during his illness: but while he left her from hence to 
guess the state of his feelings, he assured her of his retulutipn 
to fulfil his promise. Olivia was naturally'fxaspcrated almost to 
madness by this letter; but desperate by hcAlH^pointment, and 
determined on plaguing him to the utmost, she insisted upon the 
fulfilment of his solemn promise as soon as his health was re¬ 
established. He soon recovered, and the day, and almost the 
hour of his departure had arrived, when unexpected incident 
occurred. Lady Olivia had kept up a regular correspondence 
with her dearest friend and confidante, Madame dc P- - a 
French lady of fashion, who was equally famed for her skill in 
political and amorous intrigue. Alter some time, however, 
Olivia learnt that tliis dear friend had seduced her lover R— 
into the number of her particular admirers, and that this was 
the cause of his alienation from herself. Although she was 
then living with Mr. L—' at Richmond, she could nut endure 
what she accounted such an act of perfidy; with the most vio¬ 
lent reproaches, she sent back Madame de P. . *a letters, and 

demanded her own in return. Madame de P. who greatly en- 
jo](pd this triumph, complied with the request. Olivia’s letteis 
were put on board a French frigate, which was afterwards for¬ 
tunately taken by one of our a uizet s; and Olivia’s letters, at 
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pirt of the intercepted correspondence, were taken to he exa¬ 
mined at the Secretary of State’s ohice. Fortunately the exa¬ 
mination fell to a friend of Lady Leonora’s, who, as they >Vere 
private letters, procured leave to send them to her. He accom¬ 
panied the packet with a letter to Mr. L— congratulating him 
on the means this afforded him of discovering the hypocrisy, 
malice, and profligacy of Olivia, and the means she had em¬ 
ployed to dupe him; at the same time quoting several of her 
expressions to confirm his observations. His letter also con¬ 
tained permission for him, if his health or any other circum- 
stance required it, to give up his embassy. Neither Mr. L. 
nor Lady Leonora would read Olivia’s letters, but the letter of 
the Secretary contained such proofs of her want of principle 
and real sensibility, that Mr. L. thought himself justified in 
giving up his embassy. This resolution he communicated to 
her, while he sent her the packet of letters: and Lady Leonora 
had now the satisfaction of having her husband united to her 
by an attachment which was no longer in danger of being ever 
again interrupted. 

Such is an outline of the story. We are always happy to 
receive a novel from the pen of Miss Edgeworth, as we are al¬ 
ways certain that we shall find her the advocate of good sense 
and good morals. The present work is evidently intended to 
turn to ridicule that extravagant affectation of sensibility winch 
by many German and many English novellists is vepresenfod as 
a sufficient excuse for the most unprincipled and pernicious 
vices. It is true that these sentimental heroines are often ren¬ 
dered unfortunate; but there is something so extremely into, 
resting and charming intermingled with their character, that 
we are apt to the cruelty of fortune for their miseries, 

and to forget their vices in our admiration and compassion. 
Such novels can only serve to debauch the mind into those ex¬ 
travagancies which they affect to cure. Miss Edgeworth adopts 
a very different course: she paints the sentimental heroine ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, extremely accomplished, and every way be¬ 
witching; but she at the same time throws such shades of du- 
plicity, affectation, ingratitude, malice, and profligacy into her 
character, that we have no sympathy with her romantic ebulli¬ 
tions, and are at the end heartily glad to see her abandoned to 
merited contempt. The scale is still more decidedly tinned 
against smtiment by the character of the virtuous Leonora, 
where, without the slightest tinge of extravagance and roman- 
tidty, we discover so much exquisite and genuine sensibility, as 
excites the warmest interest in her favour. 

The characters are in general drawn with a mastei’y hand: 
there are, however, some exceptions. The character of Olivia 
appears to us overdone. She is sometimes made to write to her 
friend in such a manner, that we cannot conceive how a per- 
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»on of her talents should not have perceived tb*' absurdity both 
of her own sentiments and «tylc. Some of her letters, indeed, 
tteem to express rather the ridicule which Miss Edgeworth 
would tlirow on the character, than what Olivia cuuld have 
herself possibly written. Lady Leonora’s character is ex- 
tremely well drawn: We cannot, however, reconcile her 
blindness to Lady Olivia’s defects with this character. It 
seems incredible that the romantic bombast ot Olivia should 
impose upon her for the clfusions of elegant talents; or that she 
could have been blind to Olivia’s want of principle, after her 
defects were so plainly pointed out by Leonora's mother and 
friend. Mr. L— aj^pears to act still more inconsistently i we are 
ama/ed to find him seduced from Leonora by such a woman as 
Olivia, especially after he knew both the coquetry and the 
proiligacy of the latter. His adherence to his promise to 
Olivia, after his illness, and the proofs which he then had of 
her insensibility, savours ot the romantic: but how he came 
absolved from this promise, merely by making further disco* 
%'eries of her defects, is what we cannot comprehend. The 
character of Madame de P—, the french woman of fashion, is 
finished with considerable care, and is more correctly delineated 
than that of Lady Olivia. The subordinate characters, parti- 

* cularly that of Helen, do not deserve less commendation. 
Helen, a gay, witty, honest-hearted, laughing English widow, 
seems, indeed, the favourite of the authoress. 

The story is for the most part well conducted. Some of the 
incidents are, however, by no means probable, and certainly 
might be altered with advantage. Theio^u’e too many lin ky 
circumstances which take place just at the mbwieat when they 
are wanted. The various events relating to the embassy to 
Russia, the intercepted correspondence, the arrival of the 
packet containing it in the very nick of time, seem of this sort. 
We wonder how the authoress is to escape from the situation 
into which she has brought herself; and we thank fortune foi 
lending her a helping hand, as we plainly see she could never 
otherwise be extricated. That the agitation of Mr. L/s mind 
should have produced a fever is natural; but that his fever of the 
spirits should be vjcctxous seems plainly to have arisen from 
the exigencies of the catastrophe. It also seems an odd idea 
enough to put a packet of letters on board of a French frigate, 
in order to secure them a sc^t conveyance to England. 

These blemishes, ho\sfver, by no means obscure the merits 

• of this performance so far as to bring it below the level ot 
tlie best novels of the day; and we shall be happy often to cn^ 
joy the gratltication of perusing such productions from Miss 
Edgeworth’s pen. 
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Akt. III. The Life of Thomas Dermody: interspersed with 
Pieces of Original Poeiry, -many exhibiting unexampled Prema¬ 
turity of Genuine PoKfual Talent^ and containing a Senes oj 
Correspondence lui^h Several Eminent Ckaincters, By James 
Grant Raymond. sivoL, cr.hvo. /?/;. 6*28. i6j‘. Miller, 
London^ 1806, 

MR. DKRMODY is a name as yet not very generally 
known. His poems were but Idiciy published, and have not 
attracted much attention. His fanu , whate\erit may amount 
to, must therelorc be posthumous. The present Life, we pre- 
snme, is an attempt to raise it somewljat higher than it has al¬ 
ready attained, and certainly higher than, in our opinion, it will 
deserve. Rut allowances must be made for the affection of a 
friend and a biographer united, and \vc are seldom disposed to 
make deductions from the sum ol praise which friendship ac¬ 
cumulates, unless we find principles outraged which it is our 
duty to protect. 

The outlines of Mr. Dermody's hfe, separated from the spe- 
clniens of poetry, epistolary correspondence, prose essays, and 
panegyrical digressions in this work, are as follows—He was 
descended of a respectable family in the soutli of Ireland, where 
he was born Jan. 1775* His father was a schoolmaster at 
Ennis, where, after having kept school for some ycais with 
success, he became uneasy in his mind, and took to drinking- 
Young Derniodv was so extaordinary a proficient, that his fa¬ 
ther placed him when only in his ninth year, in tlic situation of 
Greek and Latin assistant at his own school. At the age of 
we are told, fw had written as much g*Miuine poetry, as 
cither Cowlcyj^Iilton, or Pope luid produced at nearly double 
that age. At this age, too, he ran away to Dublin, whcie his 
first friend was tlie keeper of a book-stall, who inviied him to 
teach his son Latin, and it is among the wonders of his genius, 
that at the same tender age he had been “ initiated into the 
mysteries of Bacchus.*' Fnim this hook stall he passed to ano¬ 
ther, where he was employed as sliop-hoy. He then acquired 
tlie pationagc of a Dr. Hoiilton, in wduise house he icsuled 
about ten weeks, giving astonishing proofs ol his arepuiutance 
with the Greek and Roman Classics, and jnociucing poetical 
translations ad apertnrain hbri. This geritlenian, on parting 
with him (when obliged himself to leave Dublin) gave him 
some money, which lie soon spent, and wandered tlirough the 
streets without a settler! home, until he found an asylum with 
an honest scene-painter. While in his service, for such it w'as, 
Deimodv attracted the notice of the performers: 

Mr. Cherry, now of Drury-lane theatre, with great rapture 
brought one morning into the green-room a poem written, as he 
said, by a most surprising boy tht n 111 the house. 'I’he Bul)jei.t of it 
w;w highly agreeable and eutcitainiug to the perlbrineis : being a 
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sarcastic comparison between Mr. Daly^ patentee of the Theatre 
Royal, and Mr. Astley, manager of the equestrian theatre; in which 
the teats of the latter were humorously and satirically enlarged upon. 
The description which Mr. Cherry gave of the boy, together with 
the merit of the composition, raised among the performers the 
greatest curiosity to see him; and, led on by Cherry, they rushed 
trom the green-room to the place where the painter and his won¬ 
derful attendant were at work. If their astonishment was excited 
on hearing the poem read, it was now increased tenfold at the sight 
of ihe aiuTior. Infantine in appearance, and clad in the very garb 
of wretchedness; willi a meagre, half-starved, but intelligent coun¬ 
tenance ; a coat much too large for huu, and his shoulders and arms 
seen naked through it; without waistcoat, shirt, or stockings; with 
a pair of breeches made for a full-grown person, soiled and ragged, 
reaching to his ancles; his uncovered toes thrust through a pair of 
old slippers without heels, almost of the magnitude of KanUskatka • 
snow-shoes; his hair clotted with glue, and his face, and almost 
naked body, smeared and disfigured with paint of dltferenl colours, 
black, blue, red, green, and yellow ;—thus in amazement stood be¬ 
fore them, with a small pot of size in one hand, and a hair-brush in 
the other, the translator of Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon!—Each 
of the performers felt a sympathetic glow of tenderness for the 
wretched boy, and each seemed anxious to administer to his neces¬ 
sities. Among the number was Mr. Owenson; a geiitlenian con¬ 
spicuous for his domestic attachments, and distinguished by his hn- 
*manity. In him Dermody found a benefactor : he treated liim with 
tenderness, received him into his family with affection, clothed, and 
became a second parent to him/* 

By Mr. Owenson, he was introduced to Dr. Young, senior 
lellow of Trinity Cortege, Dublin, who offered to superimend 
ins studies and complete him for college,V'dnd to many other 
distuiguisiKd characters, that the number patrons miglit 

l)e incuMscil. He soon, however, began to rtmder the kind ^ 
ness ot Ml. Owenson inefl'ectiial, by neglecting his studies un* 
der Dr. Young. The same advantages weie tlicn procured n* 
him, in the school of the Rev. Mr. AustiiT, w'hu opened a sub¬ 
script ion ior his education and support, and printed a few 
copies of a small collection of his poems, lie was now (lyHf)) 
in Ins i|jth year, and was much noticed by peisuns who had 
the inchuai-ion as well as power to promote his interest, ** had 
he hut known how to estimate the value oi his situation, and to 
make a good use of the advantages thus thrown in his way.” 
But the depiavity of his disposition appears to have been as 
early wonderful, as his poetical talents. Having been punished 
ior a gross falsehood, he wrote some sarcastic lines on Mi. 
Austin, and these being rather too ofHciously shewn to that 
gentleman, he destroyed the poems which he had collected lor 
publication, returned to the subscribers the money contributed 
for the boy's support and edujeation, and shut his doois against 
him. 


2 It 2 
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In this, xvhic^h is the only instance in these volurttes, of Der-- 
Mody*s being tt^eacrid worse than he deserved, there is certainly 
more of caprice than of justice. The subscription tnoncy 
tnjght surely been made over to some person disposed still 
to befriend the youthful offender. The immediate effeer, how¬ 
ever, of this severity, was to deprive him of jII his patrons, ex¬ 
cept Mr. Owciisun, by whose means he became noticed and 
adopted by the present cuuntess-dowager of Moira. This lady 
furnished him with all suitable necessaries, and placed him un¬ 
der the care of the Rev. Mr, Boyd, the translator of Dante. 
With this excellent scholar and worthy man he remained two 
years, during which we are told his acquirements were as con¬ 
spicuous and extraordinary, as his genius and excentriatics. 
Mr. Boyd kindly endeavoured to overlook and to hide the latter 
' from his benefactress, on whom fora consideiablc time he suc¬ 
cessfully imposed by a correspondence which his biographer 
considers as memorials oi premature greatness," but which 
rather merit the character oi very .extraoulinary samples oi 
early duplicity and sentimental cant. This at length terminated, 
as might have been expected, in an insolence of style, which 
obliged the Countess to close her part of the correspondence, 
by a letter, in which, with much good sense, slic warns him 
** that the waywardness of his nature, and the ill-founded de¬ 
gree of self-conceit he indulges himself in respecting his ge¬ 
nius, will prevent his ever having friends, or arriving at success, 
through the course of his future life, unless he alters his con¬ 
duct and his sentiments.”—From some verses, here printed, 
which he wrote oo leaving Mr. Boyd's house, where he was 
treated so kindly, Fc appears to have been either more thought¬ 
less, or more benfiened than youths in general of his age. which 
was now sixteen. 

After this he wandered to Dublin, where Mr. White and 
Mr. Owenson, who found him in the most wretched conduion, 
again relieved him with temporary supplies; and while in this 
place he sent supplicatory letters to several persons of distinc- 
tion, but, says his biographer, “ it was his constant misfortune 
to lose his patron almost at the moment he found him; not 
from his committing any flagrant enormity, but merely from 
thoughtlessness and neglect.” After another ineHectual appli¬ 
cation to Lady Moira for money (who, however, desired a 
bookseller to print tor him, at her expence) he took a plunge 
into the democratic politics of 1793, and wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled “ The Rights of Justice or Rational Liberty.” This 
only served to alienate the few friends he had left, and we arfe 
told, his state became so desperate that he would have under¬ 
taken to defend or promote any cause which promised to afford 
the least immediate supply.” But, as our author adds that he 
became a revolutionist from distress and not principle^ it m<iy 

6 
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be asked, why he did npt write for the other side, where there 
was at least an equal chance of immediate supply ? ’ 

From this wretched, and forlorn condition, however, he was 
extricated by Lord Kilwarden (then Attorney General) who so 
lately fell a sacrifice to the fury of a revolutionary mob. He 
engaged apartments for Dermody in the college, undertook to 
defray all expences, and allow him .^30 a year, in order that 
he might appear in the world with comfort. But even this was 
rejected, in a letter which we have perused twice without 
being able to discover a meaning through the lofty cant which 
pervades it, and his mind, naturally groveling, took again to his 
begging shifts. As a specimen of his general conduct, we se¬ 
lect the following, as, among many, perhaps the least disgusting 
to be found in this work : 

When his good-fortune prevailed, he set no bounds to what he 
called his happy frolics^ of which the following is one instance.*-^ 
Having, in a very distressed condition, concealed himself some days 
in his apartment without receiving any relief, he resolved to visit 
Mr. Grattan at his seat in the county of Wicklow, about fifteen 
uales from Dublin ; and as that gentleman never yet closed his doors 
agjiiKst the unfortunate, Dermody was certain of a good reception. 
JVlr. Grattan treated him with kindness and respect, and at his de¬ 
parture presented him with five guineas. Dermody conceiving that 
tlie next day might be as fortunate as the present, and disdaining to 
portion out his sum for his immediate, or preserve it for future ne¬ 
cessities, found means to spend the whole before he reached his 
lodgings, which be did'about midnight, and in a condition more fit 
to be conceived than described. Resolving thAjhose who knew he 
was often miserable should likewise know that%o was sometimes 
happy, and eager to relate the happy occurrence, he sHllied forth at 
this hour to rouse his associates, and inform them of his good for¬ 
tune ; but finding several of their houses guarded by the police, who 
wore averse to his clamorous salutations, he doternuaed on assailing 
the writer of these Memoirs, who then lived at the retired village of 
lianelagh, three miles from the capital. The uncomcliness of his 
apparel, contrasted with the severity of the weather; the unsteadi¬ 
ness of his body, rendered interesting by the marks of the many falls 
and wounds he had received in forcing his way through the hedges ; 
and the strong operation of the liquor of which he bad so freely par¬ 
taken ; gave him altogether a most extraordinary appearance. In 
this condition he arrived at the peaceable village of Ranelagh, about 
three in the morning ; when with such stone*: as he could collect he 
attacked the solitary habitation of the author; who, being accus- 
^ tpmed to enjoy in quiet his hours of rest, and perhaps less subject to 
alarm than bis watchful neighbours, was nut made acquainted witli 
Che circumstances of the assault till Dermody had demolished seve¬ 
ral windows, frightened the guardians of an adjoining nunnery, 
roused the whole hamlet, and was fast in the custody of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The author had influence enough to get him released from 
the officers of the wateb^ who by this time bad arrived, and were 
proceeding to violent extremities in order to subdue their autttgonist. 
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A trifling sum pacified their rage: and with a little assistance from 
them, Dermody was carefully corded down upon an empty bed; 
where in a short time his passion subsided, and he fell into a pro¬ 
found sleep. The village and adjoining nunnery being thus again 
restored to tranquillity, the watchmen sought their different scationSf 
and the inhabitants retired to rest." 

Soon after this, abandoned by every person of character, he 
entered as a private in the 108th regiment, commanded by the 
Earl of Granard. Lady Granard, who had before known him, 
•greed with his Lordship and some Iriends, that the most pro¬ 
bable method of reclaiming him would be to let him remain for 
some time in the ranks, subject to the discipline of the regi- 
’ ment, and his conduct appearing for some time irreproachable, 
he was progressively advanced to tlie ranks of corporal and 
Serjeant, and on Sept. 17th, 1794, in the 19th year of his age, 
embarked with the regiment for England. He accompanied ii 
afterwards abroad in the expedition under the Earl oi Moira, 
and appears 10 have behaved well. His Lordship promoted 
him to a sccond-Iientenancy in the w'aggon corps, and on the 
reduction of this army, he was put on thchalf-pAV list. It ap¬ 
pears from the whole of the account given by his biographer, 
that tlie only part of his conduct which was decent and regular 
was the effect of military discipline! 

He now came to London, and soon dissipated his money and 
other supplies which Lord Moira generously contributed, in 
the same low vicesahe had practised in liels^no, until he was ar¬ 
rested and sent tphhc Fleet Prison. From this situation Lord 
Moira released nim, but lold him, that till he had seen a 
thorough reformation in his conduct, a seeming desire to main¬ 
tain himself bv his own labours, and to appear a rc'pcclahlc 
member of society, he must, till that fortunate momciu arrived, 
(which, he fearol. Was far disiani] withdraw his proterrion.'’ 

But dll admoiuiiou was in vain. 'I'liis young man lonld 
feel a disapptdntm!.lU for t'ne moment, hut ilicre dc^(.^^ not ap. 
pear to have boon a corner in his hoart for repentance.—His 
resources now being exhausted, he took shelter in a garret in 
Stratton-sirect, Wcstminsiei, from whence he sent a note to 
his biographer, inclosing some vciscs, the hist of which will 
show how the hyporritiral fictions ot poetry can pervert the 
plainest truths; 

Stabb’d by the miirdVous arts of men, Ac." 

T'his from him, who had found, a kind frit nd in every iniln 
to whom he was known, and who mocked the liberality ot 
every friend he found!—Mr. Raymond, however, again re¬ 
lieved him, and the publication of hU volume of poems was the 
consequence of this interview. “ The zeal,*’ says that gentlc- 
inan, of the few friends who were now acquainted with his 
distresses, soon procured him' a number of advocates. His 
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story became extensively known; and among the arbiters of 
wit, and the admirers of poetical compositions, his talents and 
situation were frequent subjects of discourse. The force of his 
genius was generally acknowledged; and from many who in. 
terested themselves in his behalf, he reaped more solid advan* 
tages than praise and admiration. But neither poverty, expe. 
rience, nor the contempt of the world, had yet taught him 
prudence: he had no sooner excited their compassion, and 
profited by their generosity, than he neglected their advice: 
and without rellecting that those, who now administered to his 
necessities, were only prompted to do so by a humane conside¬ 
ration of his genius and misfortunes, and that they were at li¬ 
berty to withdraw their protection the moment lie ceased to 
deserve it, he again plunged info his tonner dissipation, and* 
unhappily defeated the liberal intentions of many wlio pos- 
sessed the power to render the efl'cets of them beneficial and 
permanent.*’ 

Among the friends whom his imprudence disgusted, we find 
the name of Sir ames Bland Burgess, who behaved lo liim 
with unexampled ibcrality and forbearance; but no cflorts of 
kindness or severity made the least impression. He went on 
trom one scene of low depravity to anotlicr, until lii.s constitu¬ 
tion was undermined, and he died in his 28th year, at an ob¬ 
scure hovel near Sydenham, July 15, 1802, 

Such are (he outlines of a life spun out through two volumes 
of considerable size, and in which, although the biographer is 
uncommonly minute* we do not find one trait of character de¬ 
serving of approbation. The whole, irilecd, forms a most 
disgusting picture ot early, and uniform depravity, a character 
lormed wholly ot shade, and comparable to nothing we reniem** 
her. The aiuhor has, to be sure, attempted a parallel between 
Savage and Dermody, but in our opinion most preposterously. 
Savage was unilurmly unfortunate, and his vices were in some 
degree the consequence of his misfoitunes. Dermody was as 
uniformly guilty, witli a heart hardened, not only against re¬ 
proof and experience, but against the kindness and patronage 
which was as uniformlv tendered to him in every place where 
he carnc, notwithstanding provocations and contempt of the 
most insolent kind. If, in truth, we want a parallel to Der- 
mody, we must not seek it in the biography of literature, but of 
the gibbet; a fate, his escape from which ought to have been 
leconled among the other wonderful items in his history. 

It must be allowed, however, tiiat Mr. Raymond is no pro¬ 
fessed panegyrist. I’his, indeed, he could not have been, had 
he made the attempt, for w'ith such documents before us as 
these volumes contain, any attempt to excuse Dermodv’s vices 
would have appeared as a gross insult to the public. Vet here 
and thqie find some passages in which our author endea* 
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vours to procure a shre 4 of good opinion for him, but very in> 
effectually. In one place he says, " Dissipation cannot find a 
willing advocate even when it appears with the attractive accom- 
panimenU of real talents and native simplicity of manners.” 
Of Derinpdy’s simplicity of manners we have given one specimen, 
and if it iias not created a nausea, our readers may find many 
mure in these volumes of the same kind. Again, we are told, 
that ** he never courted patronage, but when his wants com¬ 
pelled him.” The absurdity of this praise might have easily 
been detected, had it stood alone, but our author affords an ad¬ 
mirable illustration of it a few pages farther, where he tells us 
that “It was not a very easy matter to satisfy Derniody’s ex¬ 
pectations. The more he received, the more earnest he be¬ 
came in his solicitations for pecuniary assistance.” 

Of his poetry, both in his early and more mature years, Mr. 
Raymond has conceived much higher ideas than we can possibly 
entertain. He can at best rank with the niimerons com¬ 
pany of Minor Poets, who, with a happy car for versification, 
give us common ideas and common images variously applied. 
What he might have produced, had he been regular and studi¬ 
ous, it is impossible to say. The early age at which he produced 
many of his pieces, although the subject of his biographer’s 
fond admiration, affords no ground of probability. If, accord- ' 
ing to him, he wrote better at the age of eigfiteen than Cowley, 
Milton, or Pope, it is certain that he sunk as much below them 
afterwards. And if Mr. Raymond had a design to bespeak the 
public opinion in favour of his poetry, be certainly ought to 
have withheld his Lim, for although when wc receive pleasure 
from the writings some poets, we must not be too scrupu¬ 
lous in referring from the poem to the man, yet after having 
studied a character so uniformly depraved and vile, it will, we 
think, be impossible to tolerate the sentiments of moral feeling 
from such a quarter; .ind it will be impossible not to recollect 
that we arc perusing the hypocritical professions and pretended 
sentiments of a man, whose whole life was more remote from 
goodness and wisdom than that of any human being with whom 
we are acquainted. 

’ ■ * . - ■ ■ II I ■■ I y . . ^ m 

Art. IV. Thoughts on Affectation: Addressedchiejly to Young 
People, or. 8va. pp> 31a. 6s. Wilkie & Robinson. 1806. 
THAT AfFeptation is 9 very general symptom of vanity, or 
perhaps itself a species of vanity, is obvious enough to the 
most coraqion observer, but whether it be so universal as the 
author of this amusing work supposes, may admit of some 
doubt. We are not very partial to those systems of morals 
which impute bad motives where sootf.may be found, and we 
should, therefore, in many cases of youthful, and particularly 
female afTectatiQn, be inclined to blamp a certain degree of 
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diougbtlfflsness, or a heedless imitation of common manners, 
rather tlwn trace every slip of the tongue or toss of the head to 

deliberate art, or deceit. 

It is the opinion of the present author (who is a Lady] that 
“ vanity and affectation are frequently almost synonymousj”— 
“ that almost every virtue and every vice may be traced to the 
source of vanityand “ that every action of every person's 
life is tinctured with affectation.” All this, however, in our 
opinion, is extremely harsh, and too much in the manner ol 
those authors who would make us believe that the subject 
which eiimlop their pen is the most interesting that can be 
conceived. Without wishing to palliate or conceal the vices 
or follies that pass in review before us, we cannot approve of 
those sweeping indictments which include the whole humai\ 
species, ana are only now and then softened by an almost, nei¬ 
ther are we disposed to admit that all vices may be traced to af¬ 
fectation. It is a subject, indeed, which we cannot with de¬ 
cent propriety argue with a lady, but thus far we may be allowed, 
to assure her, that there are some vices by far too natui a1 to be 
the consequences either of imitation or affectation. 

This work, which notwishstanding these objections, is a 
very amusing and may be a very useful one, is divided into 
short chapters or essays, each of which consists of remarks on 
some virtue, vice, or failing, more or less connected with affecta- 
ti<m, or on some amiable qualifications, and disagreeable habits; 
and lastly, beauty, bodily strength, &c. In all these qualities 
or qualifications, our author professes tq find a certain dcgice 
of affectation. For e.xample, she has disdpvered that men may 
afftet, not only “ Affection towards parents'and relations,'’ but 
also the “ neglect of parents and relations,” not only “ Charity 
and universal benevolence,” but also ” Covetousness and Nai- 
row-mindedness; not only Courage,” but ” Cowardice,” not 
only “ Friendship, and Warm Affections,” but “ Indifference 
and Coldness of Manner,” not only ” Generosity,” but 
“Meanness;" &c. She has also discovered that there is au 
affectation of “Ugliness” as well as of “Beauty,” and ot 
“ Low Birth” as well as of “Family,” of “ Illness” as well 
as of “ Good Health.” 

In proving many of these positions, our author has undoubt¬ 
edly been very successful, but in others she has failed, by con¬ 
founding affectation with hypocrisy. In her first chapter, on 
“ Afiectiop to Parents,” she gives as examples, “ the thin di.s- 
' guise of a young lady attending with care on her father’s inftr- 
niities, while she is all anxiety for the hour of escape” to some 
pleasure or amusement; the mother who caresses lier child 
more in company, than when alone: and the pretended love of 
some persons for distant relations whom they have seldom seen 
or associated with. Now in tbs first of these instances, the 
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vice is plainly hypocrisy^ for the young lady who would be glad* 
to run from the exercise of filial duty to an engagement of 
pleasure, must be totally without filial piety: in the second in- 
stance, the case is the same, although, perhaps, in a less odious 
degree, for a mother may dandle her child very much before 
company who does not neglect it in private; the truth is, she 
has another motive, namely to keep it in good humour, and 
show the company that it is not only the sweetest child,” but 
“the swcetcst-^^wy^crc^ child’* in the world. As to the pre¬ 
tended love for distant relations, we do not recollect a single 
instance of it, unless they happened to be rich, and near their 
end, in which case the attentions we are inclined to pay, arc 
not only free from airectation, but really “ very sincere,” as 
every legacy-hunter can witness. We will allow, therefore, 
that this also may he classed with hypocrisy, but not with afler- 
tarion, of wliich latter we find only one instance in'the whole 
of this chapter. “ I once knew a lady,” says our author, 
“ whose ahcction for her relations was, as she said, so greats 
that slie actually shed tears of sorrow for the loss she was likely 
to sustain on the illness ol an uncle whom she had not olten 
seen, and with whom she was the greatest pan of her life totally 
unacquainted.” 

The opposite species of alFcctatiori, is that of “Neglect ol 
Parents and Relations,” and here wc are inclined to think our 
authoress has not been very successhd in her proofs. She 
speaks, indeed, of a young man calling his father old boy and 
hjs mother oldgirl^ in company, and joining in ridiculing their 
failings and, perhaps ^infirmities, when after all he behaves with 
a decent propriety in their presence, and the general tenour of 
his co’iduct has not been wanting in that afl'ection he so ah- 
surdly affects to despise. But in this instance we see nothing 
that can fairly be called affectation. In fact the neglect of pa¬ 
rents is not yet become a virtue in t!ic opinion of the most 
profligate, and a young man who would behave as here «le- 
scribed must be utterly insctisihle of that respect which is due 
to his parents, and must speak as lie thinks, not with an as¬ 
sumed, but a real contempt. At the same time we ought not 
to scrutinize the words of youth, spoken in levity, too nicely. 
Wc do not suppose that a dutiful son could be capable of ri¬ 
diculing, or permitting others to ridicule the infirmities of Ins 
parents, but many a young man may use such an expression as 
“ Old Boy” or “ Old Square Toes,” in a heedless moment of 
gaiety, who would die to save his parent from want or the 
grave. 

In discussing “Charity and Universal Benevolence,” and its 
opposite “ Covetousness,” our author again presses into her 
service qualities which are rcmf>ie from affectation—Ex- gr. 

“ I one day applied to a rich and elegant lady for some relief 
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for a poor family, whom I knew to be in the greatest dUtreas, 
owing to the father’s extreme illness preventing him from the 
daily labour, by whicli he maintained a layxng-\n wile and se¬ 
veral children, one of whom had lately had the misfortune of 
breaking a leg. I was not a little hurt to be answered with the 
greatest coldness, * that it was impossible to relieve every body 
that was in want; and that she had already given all she chose 

to give in charity to Lady-, in order to help her pool 

coachman to Bath,' S:c. and hinted soch a thing as the parish, 
let them apply to that.'—In all thi*^ is surely no affectation, but 
the vulgar Insensibility of every unfeeling heart In high life. 

On the affectation ol “ Cowardice, of Humility, of Mildness, 
or Gentleness of Temper," and some other common topics, 
our author has advanced manv useful remarls, which indicate 
inurh knowledge of tlic world, and a habit of observing the 
manners of tlir times wi:!j at^fnfir)n. As a specimen we shall 
select her observations on rlic Affectation of Riches and of 
Poverty: 

nrcHEs. 

'' Shew in dress, in table, in every part of household economy. Is 
to be observed in those who have themselves baiely the necessaries 
of life, but who strain every nerve to make an ajipearance on those 
days when they give their friends an entertainment. Atfectatioii of 
wealth pervades every rank, and is almost always to he found In that 
class of people who are most in want of the comforts and conveniences 
procured by the riches wdiich they covet, and make believe to pos¬ 
sess; and it is vexatious to observe lioW|many persons ot good 
family, but reduced trom the affluent inemnes they once enjoyed, 
affect indifference as to money, and carelessness as to what is spent, 
thus most clearly marking how little they have to spend. 

'' But this foolish affectation is not confined to stations, where to 
vie in splendour with constant companions, wliose elegance lias set 
the example, and whose magnificence having been partaken of, may 
plead some faint excu'^e for yielding to the temptation of appearing 
able to be equally fashionable: it is not the great alone who labour 
for the reputation of living in a stile: there arc various de¬ 

grees of ideal grandeur—what would be despised in one set, being 
admired in another; and the de>ire of being thought rich, will on 
consideration be found to sink very low indeed. 

“ Pride in appearance, wbich is in fact pride in riches, (since 
finery must be the produce of wealth) occasions the aflectation of it 
in much of the shabby finery so coicipicuous in the dress of people 
in narrow circumstances; who, with many an anxious contrivatu'e, 
endeavour to give their coarse muslin of 1 i-d. per yard the air of an 
expensive one, and to make up their dyed or darned old clothes into 
shapes of the newest taste. The act of economy iii converting 
every thing to use as long as possible, is commendable; but not the 
affected vanity of wearing what is too expensive for a moderate sta¬ 
tion of life. The desire of shew may be traced to the very poorest 
people; witness the clothing of nearly beggars-^a bonnet made of 
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r9gs^ but in a mart cut, and ornaments of paper instead of ribbon | 
being not invented instances, but positive truths! 

** 1 once knew a woman so far in distress that she was glad to re¬ 
ceive a trifle as charity, who chose to keep her name of being well 
^^opass by the following artifice; which was discovered by answer¬ 
ing, when she was one day questioned as to what had kept her from 
church—‘Why, d’ye see^ I expected some friends in the evening, 
and it would have been odd, it it had seemed that I could leave 
cooking; 50 I did not go, that they might not say there was no din¬ 
ner dressed on a Sunday/ Another as strong mark of aftected 
riches I actually saw in a cottager; who, when a lady gave a half¬ 
penny a-piece to each of bis children, and one of the babies ran up 
to him to shew the fine gift, sent the child from him with a look of 
disdain and anger; saying at the same time, ' What dost bnng it to 
fne ibr? 1 doesn't want a halfpenny.' He knew himself to be, 
though a labouring man, by no means in want, and felt ofiended by 
the donation, which seemed to imply in the inconsiderate giver an 
ignorance of his real situation. 

Honest pleasure in well-acquired and well-spent riches is an 
allowable sensation; but the attempt to pass for being rich, by 
affecting more expence than is incurred, or by squandering more 
than is convenient, in order not to be outdone, (and yet is all the 
time regretted) is a meanness so very despicable, that it is sad to 
reflect how very commonly it is to be met with. People in bad cir¬ 
cumstances affect riches, to conceal the truth ; but in the silly trial 
to deceive, usually reduce themselves to the positive poverty of 
which they so much dreaded the very name; but which, if not oc¬ 
casioned by inconsideiaie vanity or imprudent conduct, is surely not 
in itself tlie slightest disijrace; and is a misfortune of which no one 
has more reason to be Ashamed, than of any natural defect of per- 
tton, wiili w»hich they may happen to be born, or are afterwards af¬ 
flicted ; which, whiUt it may possibly be the cause of both sorrow 
and inconvenience, yet certainly ought never to raise a blush on any 
countenance belonging to a person endued with tolerable good sense, 
or with that preservative from all lasting mortification—religious 
principle. 

POVIIRI'Y. 

Poor people, as has just been observed, frequently make a dis¬ 
play of fahe affluence, whilst those who really possess it as often 
are guilty of the affectation of poverty. Not at all wishing to be cre¬ 
dited, how very common is, ‘Oh! I cannot afford such things,' 
from the lips of persons who say if only to l>c contradicted ; and 
who, the more strongly to mark their expensive establishment and 
large income, are continually repeating their assurances of the ne¬ 
cessity of retrenching; observing, with a most self-satisticd air, 
that in these dear times one can only live in the most private man¬ 
ner; and consequentially informing ns that since the violent 
crease of taxes, they have already found it necessary to lay down one 
of their numerous carriages, and really have it in contempialion to 
dimiss three or four of their train of men-servants! 

would be happy if such affectation of poverty which is indeed 
' ostentation of richly sometimes met with its due punishn^ent, by 
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creating a belief in the hearers that some real loss has befallen the 
parse-proud foob and that the distress which is su formally uaeu** 
tioned has a foundation; but, on the contrary^ the people who Uttar 
these absurd complaints of nothing, are too often rewarded by gaining 
the adulation they sought after^ and flattered by the ob&eivatioua 
which are made of the greatness of their fortune, and of how little 
consecpience any addititional expence can be to them. The diffe¬ 
rence is next pointed out between them and some other acquaintance 
who is named, on the smallness of whose income much m\ duani 
good-natured pity is bestowed, and much conjparison is made, 
which only serves still more to All up the measure of the poor ricii 
person’s vanity. 

'' Nor is this the only manner in which poverty is affected; the 
miser has frequent recourse to it, for the purpose of concealing the 
treasure which it is bis only pleasure to hoard, and then perhaps to 
leave tied up to accumulate for many years, before it shall devoK^e 
to some unknown heir, whose life W'ill probably never be extended 
to a span that cun admit the possibility ot his enjoving those sums, 
which never were useful to the original proprietor. Grudging ti> 
himself, and even to his dog, the common neccssaiies of life, the 
miser affects iiis deceitful poverty to make up a sum, tlic name ot 
which is all the satisfaction he has ever known from it; from wbicli 
neither he nor any body else has ever profiled, and for which nnono 
will ever be obliged to him! clearly not during his life, and most 
probably not even after his death. 

** What is left by will is seldom considered as a gift; and tlie un¬ 
grateful saying, ' Why, he could not carry his mom‘y with him,’ is, 
although an unfeeling, not an unnatural observation; particularly 
when tlie value and comfort of the legacy is so considerably les- 
senedi as often Inppens, by the narrow-uimded reAtrictious of the 
will that bequeathes it, \ 

“ Poverty is likewise, as w^e well know, most frequently and most 
wickedly affected by the apparently wretched beggar, who riots in 
the chaiity his pretended misery has extorted from the benevolent 
hand, which perhaps can but ill spare the relief it has bestowed? 
This criminal deceit, it is true, steps far beyond the mean lolly of 
affectation, which is more to my present purpose. But whilst 
every body unites in detesting a fraud when it is so artfully prac • 
tised, and in so serious a manner, 1 wish they could be pi evaded on 
to pay a Utile more attention to the absurdity of affecting to he piMji, 
in order to remind the world of wealth; and to reflect tluit conscience 
will inevitably call them to a strict account for every deceit that is 
ventured upon, be the subject ever so trifling. The slighlei»t devia¬ 
tion from truth is a fault that seldom, if ever, escapes detection, with 
the consequent disgrace and punishment it so justly merits; and 
which, however long it naay be delayed, will not be the less ceriam 
in thn world, as well as in the next 

From these extiacts, our readers will probablv rouceivr no 
very high opinion of this author's style. It is, indeed, mi very 
many instances, confused and incorrect. The wholt may ar- 
vertheless be recommended to “ Young People,*’ lurmshing 
many useful hints for moral conduct in almost s ludf.on 
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in life, arifl likewise as affbrdini^ the means of detecting many 
of those showy appearances which pass for virtues and accom¬ 
plishments, hut arc in reality thin disguises to conceal insen¬ 
sibility or ignorancc- 

Akt. V. A Com/)rn(hii?n of *\//v// r;7 Husbuiidi pnnapalh 
written durinf^ a Survey .?/ Suru v, made at the D^nre of the 
Board of Agriiulftne: lUustrat ae uLo oj the h'U Practices vi 
the NeiAihooun^^ ('ount^cf^ Kcuf^ S(n^Kr’^y SJ'. Tn rvhicL is com- 
prised an Analysis of Manures^ At^'zvin^ their Che/nna!Contents, 
and ike proper Appliatfon the in to Saits and Plants of all 
Descriptions, Also, an Kisa\ on Dmbei^ extrbitinf^ a I'lew of 
the increasing SLUitity of that imporlant Artuic, xmth Hints on 
the NLeans of Counter atltng it; tag^iher with a Vanety oj fAis- 
’ cellaneous Subjects, pei.uliarly adapted to the present State of the 
Internal Economy of the Kingdom, By Jamils Maicolm, 
/.and Surveyor to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, 
and the Dukes of York and Clareme, voh, ^va. pp, 1472. 
iL i 6 j . C. ^ R. Baldwin. London, itJoj, 

WE have here anotlier very useful book, on one of the 
most useful of all subjects; the coincnts ol which we proceed 
with great pleasure to lay before our readers. 

The author was employed in 1795 in drawing up a report 
on the Agriculture of the County ot Surrey, for the Board of 
Agriculture. In that performance he was not able to explain 
himself so full)' and satisfactorily on a variety of important 
subjects as he thought desirable. For tliis reason he was in¬ 
duced to undertake t^e present work, in which be lias enlarged 
so much in a general* way upon the several topics introduced 
in a survc)'of the county ot Suricy, as to iiicluvlc a'general 
compendium of agricultural knowledge. This lurrii ol a sys¬ 
tem of agi icuitural knowledge is not the most agreeable to the 
rules of good cornpo.sKion; but it has its advantages. The 
general observations,‘being all icterred to a particular district, 
01 at least suggested by the circumstances of that district, give 
a rnoie practical air to the whole, than it it had been thrown 
into a mure logical sliapc; and with the men who talk ot prac¬ 
tice and speculation as being always at variance, without know¬ 
ing the nature of cither, this will Iiavc considerable effect. 

Mr. Malcolm is not only a fanner ot no sniall experience in 
the management of his own concerns, but being an eminent 
land surveyor, and called by bis profession to attend patticn- 
larly to the slate and cultivation ot land in every part of the 
kingdom, he brings to the composuionoi a work of this kind a 
gieatcr range of experience than it is possible for most men to 
acquire. It will be easily seen from an examination of liis 
book, that lie is accompanied in his excursions by an active, in¬ 
quisitive, and intelligent mind, that the materials of his cum- 
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parisons, and from which he draws his reflections, ar^ very nu ¬ 
merous ; and that the result of an uncommon share of accurate 
obsek'vation is here detailed. 

It is, perhaps, not very easy to determine the order in which 
a system of husbandry should be drawn up. For the survey of a 
county the order proposed by the Board of Agriculture, bating 
a few exceptions, is by no means unworthy of praise. Our 
autlior has not thought proper to follow and in truth we 
cannot discov,er any principle by which he has been directed 
in classing his subjects. In the flrst volume we find them 
placed in the following succession; “ History and Description 
of Places iu Surrey, Rivers, Canals, Iron Rail-way, Climate, 
Soil and Situation, Minerals, Metals, Earths, Stone Quarries 
and Lime Kilns, Brick-making, Estates, Farms, Mansions, 
Farm-houses, Cottages, Leases, Rent, Tithes, Poor, Rural La- 
bouiers. Price of Labour, Implements of Husbandry, Granaries, 
Fallowing, Miscellaneous, Cattle, Cows, Calves, Oxen, Horses, 
Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Poultry.” 

Before we proceed to offer any of our general observations, 
it may, perhaps, be adviseable first to enumerate the remaining 
subjects which come under review in the other two volumes; 
that the reader may have in his eye at once the contents of the 
whole work. The second volume is occupied with three sub¬ 
jects—“ Manures, Grain, Hops.” In the tliird arc contiuned 
tlic following—“ Grasses, Meadows, and Pastures; Flax; 
Hemp; Furze; Physical Plants; "i'nnbcr; Orchards; Roads; 
Common Fields, Cpminons, Heaths; Draining; Rotation of 
Crops,” { 

We cannot Iielp tliinking it would contribute to the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge, if a just distribution weic nidde of the sub¬ 
jects belonging to a tieatisc on agriculture. Surely, for ex¬ 
ample, the art of cultivating the ground should be distingiiisheil 
from the arrangements of rural econopny and police. We 
could wish that a man truly philosophical would turn lu'^ 
mind to this subject, and exhibit a model which would diiei t 
tlie common class of inquirers iii what order to record then 
observations. 

We pass over the different topics which come under obsn. 
vation in the beginning of the work, and winch are all haiullrd 
in a very instructive manner; but we desire to point out to the 
attention of our readers the complaints of our author, so much 
in unison witli those of almost everv late writer on the Milqci i, 
with regard to the imperfections of leases, and the total disujfc 
of them which has become so common ; 

** The management of the landed property of this county, as well 
as those of many other countries, must be sincerely lamented by 
any man who is at all conversant with the best practices of hus¬ 
bandry, who is a judge of the value of land by knowing what it is 
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capable of^ingt and » otherwise maatef of Iiia profesaton* I trdaf 
1 may be bellied when I sta^e that 1 ihave had nearly dt 

landed property through tny handg^ either on sale or to value, within 
the last four years ^ and 1 assert it as a fact, that a great part of fhat 
property was depreciated JO, 15, and 20 per cent, by bad leases 
making bad tenants, by arbitrary clauses never enforced, by such a 
cotifusion of repetitious jumble as neither landlord or tenant could 
understand, old practices of two crops and a fallow, and compelling 
the tenant to lime and chalk, and marie, where either would be de¬ 
structive ; in short making one sort of lease suitatde for all sorts of 
soils, and all sorts of men." 

These hnpcrfect leases, he says, with great truth, are in a high 
degree owing to the practice of making Solicitors, mere lawyers 
who have no knowledge of land, the managers of estates; or 
,wiiat is still worse, clergymen. The following remarks of out 
autlior on this particular deserve much attention ; 

'' If therefore the lawyer is an improper person to manage landed 
property^ how much more unqualified m the clergyman. The va¬ 
rious duties of his function in a large parish, one would suppose were 
amply sufficient to occupy all his time, without devoting lumself to 
a profession of which, it may fairly be presumed, he cannot have had 
time or opportunities to acquire a competent knowledge. He must 
be liable to be imposed upon on all occasions, and through him Ins 
principal. It is inconsistent with the clerical character, and ought 
not to be permitted. One of the largest estates in this county is thus 
managed.” 

Against the growing evil of disusing leases we are Itappy to 
add another respectable testimony. In the following quotation 
will be found some ^,sc^ix\ instructions to both tenants and land¬ 
lords : 

I repeat that farms without leases are truly unfartunate things, 
and I am sorry to say, that in this county as well as in e\ery other 
that I travel, they are gaining ground mo^t rapidly and lamentably, 
but I must confess that the farmers have in a great degree brought 
the misfortune upon themselves, I am compelled to speak as I find 
things, not as I would choose them to be : the great crops of c orn, 
its dearness, the excessive value of stock have made poor men rich, 
and many a rich man covetous and oveiljcaring. There is at all 
times a certain churlishness and obstinacy, v/iih a disposition per¬ 
fectly unaccommodating, in the farmer that has been low bred and* 
without education if his landlord wishes for any particular acconi- 
inodatiou he cannot grant it without a great deal of hesitation, re¬ 
flection, and reluctance, although the object be ever so trifling, and 
then he tacks some consideration to the grant, of present or future 
considerable value; but perhaps if heeitlier intends or thinks he 
must leave the farm at the expiration of his lease, he will in that 
case not grant it at all, though his landlord should be disposed to pay 
him almost as much as the fee simple for theaccommodritiou. There 
are not many in this county I am happy to say of such a disposition; 
I have however met with two or three instances, pariicularly durinj^ 
this survey. Li Worcestershire, Buckinghamshire^ Gloucesievshire^ 
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Bofietsblrei and Suiaex, I have met with seTerah la it tbetefera to 
be wondered at, (hat gentlemen, who are disposed to be, and who 
have been, kind landlords, (but whether they have or notia not mS" 
terial,) and who have b^n foiled in an attempt to improve the 
beauty or the conveniences of their estates bv the unaccommodating 
temper of a tenant, should determine from thenceforth, never to put 
it in any other tenant's power to refuse them whatever they may 
think proper to require? I think it is not, and hence it is, that t 
know (for 1 have bron present where such a declaration has been 
made by a large party of gentlemen) that several gentlemen never 
will grant any leases, although they know that by so doing they will 
nut make so much rent by one-third as they would otherwise do by 
granting leases. Could the disadvantages attending such a resolu- 
tion be simply conhned to the parties themselves, the landlord and 
tenant, the consequences would not be material to the public i but, 
as that cannot be the case, they will very probably be alarming at 
some future day, should such a turn of thinking and acting gain 
ground among our great landed proprietors. The only possible rea- 
son why agriculture has flourished so much in England, and has at« 
tsined its present pre-eminent rank in the eyes of all Europe, and 
why our neighbours the French are so far behind us in the manage-* 
iiient of their farms, is the security which leases have given to our 
farmers; and the want of them accounts for the miserable situation 
which the French farmer has always been in. Reverse however the 
. scene, and I dp not hesitate to say that the French farmer will soon 
be in the situation that our farmers are now in, both as to manage* 
ment and as to property; while ours will revert fast to the present 
situation of the French, in spite of all our knowledge and capital. 
The French farmers, with a great many of whom 1 have conversed 
very lately, I am sensible, do not w*ant skill, tr inclination to exert 
it, and some have exerted themselves at ail risks, but the conse* 
quences have been such as to prevent a repetition; but let theif 
landed proprietors give them permanency and security in their farms, 
by well adapted leases, and a little management or relaxation of rent 
for the deflciency of capital, and such is the quality of their soil and 
the favourableness of their climate, that they would soon make a 
different figure from what they do now. But with all our skill and 
capital, w'hcre no leases arc granted, or where leases clogged with 
restrictive, ridiculous, obsolete customs prevail, what is the state of 
our farms under such circumstances? what has however every per¬ 
son employed by the Board said of (hem ? They are in general, I as¬ 
sure them, no better than the French farms are at this time ; they 
are in no instance so clean, and so free from rubbish, for in tint 
point I think the French are a pattern even for our good farmers. 
In a political point of view, therefore, 1 am free to say thatlandlordt 
and tenantu should give way so far to the general good as not to 
make private differences become public losses; for without some 
such mutual concessions and accommodations it is impossible that 
either the one or the other can do as well for theuiselves as they 
might or ought ^ and consequently a distattce, if nor an aninioa^f* 
ts kept up between them to the serious injury of every party. 
lords, as composing the higher classes of the commuuity, should re* 
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cfdlect that they hold the ground for the advantage of the public 
wea]^ and at such are only guardians or trustees; because they might 
take it into their heads not to let their estates at all^ but to let them 
go to ruin i such an event hbwever could not be tolerated in a free 
country/' 

In regard to the state of rent in tbe country he states a fact» 
which as it is not peculiar to this county, and is a very impor¬ 
tant one, deserves more attention than it will receive: 

It was with the utmost difficulty that many old and formerly 
respectable small farmers could stand their ground three years ago, 
owing to the heavy burthen of the poor's rate, aniounting as I well 
know to IBs, and ?0s, O’d. in the pound, at a \*alued assessment, and 
the accumulatton of other taxes, many of them W'ere obliged to apply 
to the parish for relief, and several after parting with their all, were 
obliged to go into the workhousei perhaps every one of them were 
honest respectable characters, born on their farms, with two or 
three bad seasons for those soils, together with the weight of taxes, 
entirely ruined them ; indeed in the lower part of this county it was 
a naost lamentable scene and circumstance, and such as I shall never 
forget/* 

In the following passage the elTccts of tithes are set in so 
strong, and proper a light, that we are happy to transcribe it: 

I have alw'ays lamented the dire effects of tithes, and the im¬ 
mense injury which the continuation ot them is to the agriculture of 
theoounty: but having had occasion to see the full operation of 
their baneful effects in some instances as a valuer only, and in one, 
as a collector of them in kind, I may at least speak of them as I 
have found them. It^is not material to this generation to he in¬ 
formed at what perioa of our history tithes were first instituted, but 
it is of some importance to know for what purpose they were origi¬ 
nally designed, which I shall briefly notice in the sequel. It is suf¬ 
ficient that they exist, and that they arc sanctioned by the laws of 
the land. It is with great submission, however, that I presume to 
say, that no law of whatever magnitude it may he and of wliatever 
standinac as to time, «ilfould at this time of dav remain, when it is 
proved by every day’s ex[)erience to be partial in its operation, op¬ 
pressive and insufferable in the highe.st degree to a attain class ot 
subjects; injnnous to the morals of the people and to the welfare of 
the stair, and often proves unjust and iiHtiiHcit'UT to those whom it 
was intended to benefit. It is partial, becan''e it aflects only and 
draws it^ reveruies from the land almost exclusiicivi instead of mak¬ 
ing it pay only its proportion with every other species of pioperiy, 
which cannot be disputed to leceive equal betiefii irom its protec¬ 
tion. It is oppressive aud insufferable, because it takes away from 
the ingenuity, the exertion, and the capital, which have been .'luper- 
employed to raise a very valuable commodity over and aliove whar 
the soil in a state of moderate cultivation could or would have pro¬ 
duced. It is injurious to the morals of the people, because it sets 
them at variance with the ministers of the Gospel : some it drives 
front the church to the sectaries, and others to the alehouse ; evci v 
man therefore is driven in sonic way or other to devise means to 
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avoid the paynaent of thetithe^ and oftentimes todestroy^ but alwaya 
to lessen the value of that property which by law belongs to ano^i 
ther. It is unjust and insufficient to the parson, because in a fit of 
madness the greater part of the corn lauds may be laid down to 
grass, as in the case of the parish of Buckland, to the serious dimi- 
iintion of his revenue, and because in a very large parish he cannot 
take his tithe in kind if he thinks his composition has been too small 
(and the parish agree not to give him more, and which will at once 
set him at variance with it, let bis moral character be what it may) 
but at a certainty of a very great loss, in spite of all his eiertions, 
or his threats. They will take care by a previous understanding to 
give him notice that at such a time bis tithe will be set out; this 
will be as late in the afternoon as possible (and it is not lawful to 
enter any man’s ground before you have received notice) he cannot 
be with his teams in every man’s farm at the hour wliicli (bey have 
appointed, some will carry the corn before he gets (here, and he 
must in that case put up with what they may chuse to leave behind, 
as his tithe, whether it be fair in quantity or not; some will make 
small sheaves and take care to leave (he smallest, which is so placed 
that it may fall into the furrow, that if it comes wet it may get well 
soaked; others will have all the women and children in the held to 
glean as soon ns the farmer begins to carry, who are instructed to 
have a pull at ihc parson's tithe; others will have the tithe beat out 
in the night; others will have the tithe carried oti'by wholesale, and 
> pretend to know nothing about it; others will carry it away in the 
day time to prevent, as they please to say, its being stolon by night, 
home won’t let you ride into their premises after, or with llie vt^ag- 
gon; others won't suffer a waggon to enter that has already got any 
tithe in the waggon, although it should not exceed a dozen sheaves, 
and perhaps the whole*parish will give you but one notice instead of 
every day: although 1 contend that every time they set out the 
tithe it Is a new act, and as such there ought to be a fresh notice, 
but 1 do not find that the law is sufficiently clear injhat point. 
Again, cvciy one of your tithing men are to be bought by strong 
beer, drams, and money, so that in fact it is a conipleat and perfect 
robbery of the parson, from first to last, fr^m the highest magis¬ 
trate in the parish to the very lowest farmer. But should the deter- 
ininati(jn to take the tithes in kind arise from any particular pique 
un the part of the parson, or the impropriator, and be resisted vio¬ 
lently on the part of the parish, as was the case at Battersea, and 
elsewhere, I do not know of a scene more truly deplorable. No lan¬ 
guage that 1 can find can paint the consequences in its true colours: 
it is at onc'e a disgrace to the country that some other method should 
not be devised to satisfy the admitted claims of so respectable a class 
of people upon fair, equitable principles, without taking it altogether 
from the land; it is said, that so great an alteration and innovation 
of the law of the land might be attended with serious consequences, 
60 it may be said of the consequences of impressing seamen, or the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act; yet we know that both those 
acts, which are admitted to be an infringement on the liberty of the 
subject, have more than once saved this country; but we have a 
case in point to support the abolition of tithes, and the adopting of 
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anotber mode to compensate for the abolition, M^hich is in the case 
of most of the inclosores thronghout the kingdom, where by sus¬ 
pending or altering a part of that law of the land, we have tacitly 
admitt^ the injustice and impropriety of the measure, or else why 
condescend to make the alteration ? As a loss to the community it 
is incalculable, not only as depressing and damping the spirit of all 
agricultural pursuits, but by the destruction of so much corn as, but 
for taking it in kind, would have found its way to the barn; and 1 
think I may fairly calculate that one-sixth of all the resisted tithe in 
this kingdom is every year destroyed. Hitherto we have spoken of 
great or rectorial tithes, we must say a little of vicarial tithes. In 
this part of the subject the loss to the vicar is very considerable ; un¬ 
less in the case of hops, he is in general obliged to compound, and is 
partly under the necessity, if the parish is wide, to accept of so much 
(;Dmpositton money as cither his predecessors used to receive, or as 
they may please to give him. For a clergyman to turn factor, which 
he must do if he takes it in kind, and to keep a warehouse for the 
reception of milk, butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, fruit, vegetables, seeds, 
roots, saffron, woad, madder, hops, hemp, dax, honey, wax, and 
turnips, which I understand are now claimed also as small tithes, 
appears to be contrary to the very essence of religion ; we know he 
must not turn dealer, and yet how the law and the fact are at va¬ 
riance, for if he must take the tithe in kind, he must retail it out or 
sell it in such a way as he is likely to make the most of it. I say it 
js contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel, which explicitly says, that 
we are not to be mindful of the things of the earth but to lay up 
treasures in Heaven, which puts a negative upon the idea of a cler¬ 
gyman, above all men, from being a dealer in earthly goods.” 

In anotiier pa.'isage lie speaks thus: 

" I have been informed of so extraordinary a circumstance in the 
parish of Isheld in Sussex, respecting tithes, that I cannot resist men¬ 
tioning it; but I do not pledge myself for its veracity, though as¬ 
serted in the presence of several people by the farmer himself, 
who I am told bears a respectable character. His farm is rented 
^N 5 10^. per annum, and when he first took it the tithe amounted 
only to is. Gd. per annum; by improved cultivation at a great 
expence, and by the growth of hops, hts tithe has been so raised 
upon him, that he has lately paid near ^100 per annum ; this added 
to the poors' rate at 6 d. in the pound, added to other taxes, ln« 
bour and all the outgoings of his farm, he found upon winding up 
his accounts at the end of the year he had only left to defray 
his household expences, although be admitted he had made seven 
rents of the farm. The consequence was that he could not live by 
bis business, and therefore was going to leave the farm before he 
was entirely ruined. If this statement be true it speaks for itself.*' 
Gracious Heaven! do we live in a land of liberty where super¬ 
stition and bigotry no longer fetter our understandings, and yet are 
subject everlastingly to such unparalleled exactions as these: to swp^ 
port what? Not the clergyman of the place, for he deserves ten 
times more than he receives; but to fill the pocket of the lay im¬ 
propriator; and was it even the pastor, wilt not such exactions drivq 
religion out of iBe country? 'Kvery benevolent mind must shudder' 
at the resistance which so many parishes in the county are making 
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' against the demands of tithes. It cannot but arrest the attention of 
the legislature, when they are informed, that in this county not fewer 
than 4U00 acres, but probably 8000 acres, may be diverted from the 
growth of corn pending these disputes.” 

On the subject of the poor we do not find the author’s ideas 
very clear and enlightened. He blames terribly the ale-houses. 
But the abuse of the ale-houses is an effect not a cause. We 
cannot do without ale-houses. They are an useful branch ot 
business, and arbitrarily to thin their numbers, would he highly 
oppressive, without going to the root ol the evil. We must 
correct the vices of the poor, not by shutting up the ale-houses, 
but by giving the poor motives to keep out of them. Some of 
the must natural and most poweiful ol the motives to the poor 
man to abstain from the ale-house are taken from him by th( 
operation of the poor laws. The author talks of the evil not 
being in the principle of the law, but in its execution. He 
forgets that the provisions for the execution arc part of the law, 
and the bad execution arises from the law’s defect. 

A great part of the ed volume is employed on the suldect of 
manures, and is replete with practical information to the farmer. 
In the management of this business, on which so much depends, 
the farmer is in general very slovenly and ignorant. His errors 
are here corrected, and improvements suggested in a manner 
from which he may derive much advantage. The vicinity of 
the county to the metropolis affords an unusual variety of 
species of manure, and gives the author an opportunity of 
treating of the subject very extensively: • 

" The following is a List of such Manures as are either in Use or 

recommended. 


] Horse dung, 

2 Cowdungand bullock’s dung, 

3 Farm yard dung, 

4 Hog dung, 

5 Night soil, 

€ Chalk, 

7 Lime, 

8. Gypsum^ 

9 Marl, 

10 Bones, 

11 Talk, 

12 Furriers’ clippings, 

13 Woollen rags, 

14 Horn shavings. 


15 Tanners’ bark, 

16' Fellmongers' cuttings, 

17 Boiled hops, and refuse from 

the 'breweries, 

18 Sugar scum, 

19 Cleanings of ditches, 

2 U Mud from ponds, 

21 Sweepings of streets, and sca¬ 

vengers’ stuff, 

22 Scrapings of roads, and drift 

sand, 

23 The rubbish from old build¬ 

ings, 

24 Sorrel, 


ft 


Top Dressings employed as Promoters of the C rowth of Corn and 

Crass. 


1 Soot from sea or pit coal 

fires, 

2 Soot from wood fires, 

3 Soot’from turf and peat fires, 

4 Malt dost. 


5 Soap-boilers* ashes, 

6 Wood ashes, 

7 Furze ashes, 

8 Turf and peat ashes, 

9 Cinder ashes. 
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On these diflTerent species he treats in order, exhibiting the 
best modes of preparing and applying each. We cannot follow 
him through this subject; but it is the less to be regretted that 
in his practical details he will almost always lead the farmer 
right, and in his speculations he will not lead the chemist wrong, 
because the chemist will know where he has failed. 

Under the head grain he has whimsically included turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, potatoes, parsnips, &c. He treats of grain 
in the following order. With regard to wheat, for example, 
he describes, first, the different sorts of wheat; ilicn he ex¬ 
plains the preparation of the soil, and the maniici of sowing; 
after this, the diseases to which the plant is subject, with what 
is known of the remedies; he gives next an account of the in¬ 
sects by which the wheat is attacked: he next treats of the 
seed; then of the period of sowing; after this of the manage¬ 
ment during the period of growth, as weeding, rolling, &c.; 
next of harvesting; and to this arc subjoined remarks on the 
business of the miller, and on some general matters connected 
with the consumption and growth of wheat. In a manner an.i- 
logons lie treats of the other species of grain and crops which 
he includes under this head, observing such diflcrenccs in the 
mode of treatment as the nature of the subject requires. On 
all the different topics we can promise the taiming reader a 
very important collection of practical information, drawn from 
extensive observation and experience, hy a man who shews Iiira- 
self well qualified to appreciate the different motles of farming 
which have come utfiler his inspection. 

He has not extended to great length on the subject of hops. 
Bin what he has advanced is equally entitled to the attention of 
the growers of tliis article as that whim' ll he has told us con¬ 
cerning the other important products of the soil. 

We recommend what he lias said on the important subject of 
grasses. Into this lie has entcied very fully; and given much 
inh-rmation which we regard as highly useful. He has treated 
of flax and hemp in conjunction with tlie grasses, we know not 
for what reason; any more than for what reason he united 
turnips and cabbages with wheat, &c. while the grasses wefe 
separated. He treats sliglitly of fur/c, which is grown in Surrey 
as a crop, as well as a fence. He docs not appear to be very 
fully acquainted with the properties of this plant. Under a title 

pliysical plants’* he treats of those vegetables which aiechiefly 
raised for the use of .apothecaries or some analagous purpose* 
On timber he has a pretty long and instructive article; as also 
one on orchards. Wc reckon it a defect that he has not given 
us a good article on gardens, with which the county so much 
abounds for the use of the metropolis. 

The remainder of the work wc might say is devoted , to the 
subjects of rufal economy, such as the docirine of turapike 
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roads, commons, &c. if we did not find in the same place the 
“rotation of crops” discussed, which refcis altogether to the 
art of cultivation. There is a concluding^articlc, under the 
title of Addenda, which is entirely miscellaneous. 

From this imperfect analysis the reader will be able to collect, 
that though this work is not very regular or systematic in its 
form, it is yet a valuable treatise on the subject of agriculture. 
It abounds with useful details. It displays all the best modes of 
practice, in a manner highly perspicuous, and with a peculiar 
style of persuasion, which though not much indebted to the art 
of composition, we have felt to be not a little powerful. The 
author's ideas in practical matters are reinarltably clear, and 
cany with them strong markN of his accurate acquaintance 
with the subject. He writes with much liveliness; and though 
his learning is not always peifecily well placed we are pleased 
to find a man whose time has lieeu so much devoted to tiie cuU 
tivation of the ground captivated witli the beauties of the clas. 
sics, and labouring to turn the sciences both ef liotany and 
chemistry to the improvement of agriculture. 

Art. VI. Lelte?sftom France, written in the Years 1803 and 
1804, mc/uding a particular Account qj Verdun, and iheSitua^ 
lion of the British Captives in that City. By James Forbks, 
F.BiS. &c. a vols. royal 8uo. 899 pp. \l. ir. London, 
1806. White. 

A TRIP to the Continent being considered as necessary to 
finish a fashionable education, Mr. Forbes resolved to embrace 
the opportunity of the late peace to ^ivc*his daughter the last 
polish in the essential points of dancing, music, and drawing. 
In order to accomplish this, it was requisite to have the best 
masters, and where could this advantage be attained so well as 
at Paris? To Paris, therefore, Mr. Forbes determined to pro¬ 
ceed by the way of Holland and FJandcr^,s, From the juurriey 
in Holland we learn that it is now called the Batavian republic; 
that some of the towns have suffered considerably from the war 
with the French; that the country is remarkable for its dykes, 
its monotonous appearance, its numerous and stinking canals, 
and for the industry and cleanliness of its inhabitants. 
Some of the towns have good houses, and others have not. 
The scenery is in some places beautilul and varied, in oiheis 
dull and monotonous. As to the political condition of the 
people, the military departments, the public revenues, the 
. French requisitions, the effects of the French conquest with 
regard to the Batavians themselves, and with re.spect to other 
nations more or less connected with them, these are un¬ 
pleasant subjects, and Mr. Forbes has declared that he will ,iay 
nothing about them. He probably thinks that any thing of 
this kind may very well be spared, considering the excellent 
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and most useful information respecting the situation of pir* 
tures, busts, and statues, the stench of canals, the prices of 
dinners, of beds, post horses, and boats, vrith a variety of 
matter equally important. Enlightened by these profound 
observations on our way through Holland, we at length arrive 
with our author at Paris, having made a hasty retreat n-om Pont 
St. Mayence, owing to wretched accommodations, scanty fare, 
and heavy impositions. To console us, however, for these 
things we enjoyed on the way a very ” sweet prospect.” 
At Paris the author learnt that the Englisfi were made prisoners 
of war, but obtained leave to remain there for the present, 
where he had an opportunity of procuring the best masters for 
his daughter in order to give her the “ last fashionable polish.” 
Here he visited the usual objects of curiosity and describes 
them in a manner which he no doubt thinks exceedingly agree¬ 
able, since it is quite in the style of his Batavian observations. 
After having continued for some time at Paris and its environs, 
Mr. Forbes was at length onlered to Verdun, to join the other 
English prisoners. There too he was enabled to procure 
music, drawing, French, and dancing masters, for the young 
lady. But, alas, Parisian excellence was not to be expected 
in Verdun masters; and why? Vestris demindcd a loiiis per 
lesson for dancing, but M. Boriquet, the first professor in Ver¬ 
dun, asked only ten sous, a clear proof of his inferiority in skill. 
The drawing master to be sure studied six years at Rome, but 
then he only asked fifteen pence per lesson; and how, there¬ 
fore, could he know piuch about the matter ? The music mas¬ 
ter was still worse, fot he only required a shilling per lesson. 
The pupil, it may be presumed, could make little progress un¬ 
der such cheap instructors ; and it was none of the least of the 
grievances of imprisonment that no dancing masici could be 
found who would charge a louis per lesson. But in respect 
of prices Mr. Forbes-was fortunately not without some conso¬ 
lation even at Verdun, for the shop-keepers seem to have un¬ 
derstood the criterion by which their English customers judgeti 
of excellence much better than these masters, and accordingly 
charged a double price for their commodities, concluding at 
the sarne time, doubtless not without some appearance of rca- 
son, that the English were much more biirthened with money 
than wisdom. Notwithstanding this advantage of high prices, 
Mr. Forbes does not appear to have found his situation pleasing, 
and his letters abound with complaints, and wishes for his li¬ 
berty. He and the other English captives, however, certainly 
enjoyed every comfort compatible with their situation as pri¬ 
soners of war, as they were permitted to ramble in the environs 
pf Verdun. But the author’s design of giving his daughter the 
** last polish” under high priced masters being in tome mea^ 
4ure frustrated, he was desirops of returning to England, 
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ami after about a twelvemontli’s captivity he at length obtained 
permission to depart, upon a representation that he had tra^ 
veiled in Asia, Africa, and America, and that the drawings 
which he had made during these travels, and their descriptions, 
filled about one hundred and fifty folio volumes, that he was 
selecting some of them for publication, and that these volu<^ 
ininoiis works had procured him the honour of being elected a 
member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies ot London. 
Without having had an opportunity ol judging ot the merit of 
these performances, we may observe that it was a pity the 
author did not dedicate that time to them which was employed 
in preparing the present two large octavo volumes of travels. 
At the same lime it must be owned that he does not seem to 
have bestowed more than ordinary pains upon them, for in ad¬ 
dition to the trifling occurrences at Verdun, he has presented 
us with his letter to the Institute, with the answer, the letters to 
and from General Wirion, governor of Vcidiin, the letter ol 
the Minister at War, the passport inclosed, the oulers of the 
Police, and whatever matter might serve to swell the book with 
the least trouble, "rhe views with w'hich travels may be writ¬ 
ten are various. A lew persons may write them because they 
have sometliing of real importance to communicate; many 
• may write them from a desire to turn them to the best account 
in a pecuniary way, and very many arc disposed to publish 
them because tliey think that any transaction in which they 
themselves have been engaged must be of importance; and in 
a particular manner deserving of genejal attention. With 
the first class of travellers Mr. Forbes has certainly no pre¬ 
tensions to rank, for he might almost defy any human being 
to write two volumes of the same size more barren of real in¬ 
formation. Amusement too is equally out of the question un¬ 
less the reader should find it amusing to observe what gravity 
may be assumed in treating of trifles, aivi how much may be 
said about nothing. The author complains of dull and mono¬ 
tonous scenery. Why did he not advert to the drcaiy waste 
which he himself w’as presenting to the eyes of his icadeis * 
The topics on which he touches are in general trifling, and 
they arc treated in a frivolous though heavy manner. In wan* 
dermg over such a field could he find nothing but chaff? If ho 
could not, why must he present such an offering to the public 
But Mr. Forbes thinks it a powerful recommendation of these 
letters that they were written from Fiance at an iiUerestuig 
• period. So they were, and this would have been something, it 
dn interesting period must necessarily have produced an intc- 
Testing letter. But as this is not the case, the recommendation 
fails, at least in this instance. If our author must not rank in 
the first class of travellers, he cannot be referred to ihe second, 
fur from his anxiety for high priced masters to give the ** last 
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polish" to his daughter, it would appear that pecuniary consi¬ 
derations must have been out of the question with him. If it 
had not been for this, however, it might have been naturally 
enough supposed that his travels must have been written much 
more with a view to sell, than to afford any valuable informa¬ 
tion. It is most probable, therefore, that he properly belongs 
to the last class, for it is not easy to conjecture how he could 
suppose that anything valuable attached to these travels, ex¬ 
cept when considered as connected with himself. Tlie most 
trifling transactions of a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies must, he no doubt supposed, appear of "'nportance, 
especially when his works filled onehUfS- a and fifty folio 
volumes. This consideratio*!, perhaps, ‘.'cl nim to think that 
ili was incumbent on him to gtve an account d his journey 
whether he had any thii’g material to communicate or not. If 
the reader thinks his seruimcius on tins head weil founded, if 
he thinks that tlie want ol intrinsic vahu is compensated by 
this sort ot reflected merit, he may certainly deem it worth his 
while to pci use these volumes. But to those who arc of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and who tliink tliat no foieign consideraMon 
can in any degree supply the place of intrinsic merit, they will 
appear liitle better than m) much waste paptu. 

Akt. VII. Noccs on th^' U't^t Indites: zvitUen during the Ex^ 
pedihon under the comnuinJ oj the laic Gcanal Sir Ralph Aber* 
cromby: includiag Oh^eivaiions on the Island oJ RarbadoeSy and 
the Settlements captured by the British Troops^ upon the Coa^t of 
Gmana; hkezuise iinnarks relating to the Creoles and Slaves of 
the Western Coionies^ and the Indians of South America: with 
Occanonal Hints, regaiding ike Season,ng^ op Yellow Feve> of 
UotCumates. Ctlorgi*. Pinckard, M./3. of the Royal 
College of Rhysi(ian\^ Deputy In spa toi -General of Hospitals to 
His Mtyesfy's Fones^, andRhyAaan to the Bloomsbury iJispcn^ 
S(4ry, gtWj. Longman & Co. London^ 

iSufi- 

TfiK^R lcttc r.s were written solely for the private eye of a 
(jsend. But flic .solicitations ot other friends induced the au- 
tiiur to give them to the public. The work is dedicated to 
Friendship, its parent—and a solemn prayer is put up to that 
hcriign power to clierish its offspring even as it had begotlfen it. 
'Fo such ihapsodies, such transpoits of friendship thus sounded 
on the house (ops, we are, we confess,- rather callous; and iri- 
sfcari of being melted by such glowing raptures and fine senti- 
iiicnt‘=, wc rather feel an unfortunate, perhaps, but almost Irre¬ 
sistible inclination to consider the whole as a trap for unmerited 
applause, or as something very nearly allied to affectation. 
The “ request of friends too wc are apt to regard with extreme 
jealousy. It is a trick become so stale and common, as not uidy 
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to have lost all power of producing its intended efiect, but alio 
to argue a want of invention in the person who ii obliged to 
have recourse to it. It may be supposed, therefoic, to have 
conveyed to us no very favourable impression oi what was to 
follow. Our expectations were not high, but we feel much 
satisfaction in saying that in this instance they have been greaiiy 
exceeded. 

The letters certainly contain internal marks of having been 
written from the impression of the moment, as stated by the 
author, whether they were intended for subsequent publication 
or not. In treating of subjects of importance there is one pe¬ 
culiar disadvantage under which this mode of communication 
labours, and that is, the total want of system, method, or ar¬ 
rangement which must necessarily belong to it. Each subject 
is taken up, partially discussed, dismissed for another and again 
taken up; and in this manner the whole are so mixed and 
confounded that it is with no little attention, trouble, and diffi¬ 
culty that the reader is enabled to bring order out of this chaos* 
At the same time this mode is not without its advantages. We 
receive our information precisely in the order, if it may be so 
called, in which it was collected by the author himself. The 
descriptions, observations, and opinions, though less accurate, 
are more vivid, from the undiminished strength of a fresh im¬ 
pression; and from the same cause many minute occuriencei 
are noted which might otherwise have escaped attention, and 
which, though apparently of inlerior consequence, may ulti¬ 
mately lead to conclusions of the highestjmportance. We ac¬ 
company him in the progress of the improvement of his views, 
and observe how the impressions made by partial examination 
have been subsequcmly modified or altered by experience and 
further inquiry. From this a lesson of no ordinaiy utility 
may be derived, as it must at least often afford examples of the 
folly and danger of rash and premature hifereiiccs and couclu- 
sions. But it is obvious that in a work of tliis kind frequent 
repetitions will unavoidably be found. Many of them however 
might have been prevented had the autfior thought proper to omit 
a great part of the fetters whicfi were written previous to tlie 
sailing of the fleet. The history of disappointments, bad 
sailing, rough seas, and contrary winds must nndouMedly have 
been interesting to his friend at the moment, hut to the public 
in general they must now appear heavy and insipid. At ilie 
same time from the easy style in which the author for the most 
part writes, and from the many pleasant and characteristic 
anecdotes which he introduces, these letters are by no means s» 
tiresome as details of this sort genevally arc. The dcscriptimi 
of the embarkation scene at Portsmouth is peculiarly happy, and 
that of the hurry and confusion at Geneva on the approach of 
the French army during the late war, to which he compares it. 
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it itill more so. The author was at Geneva at the timer and 
after painting a variety of distressing occurrences, gives a most 
ludicrous account of the misfortunes of an emigrant marquis, 
strongly characteristic of French frivolity. In attempting to 
escape, he fell into the hands of a party of French who plun¬ 
dered him of his property and forced him back to the city. 
Here he ran about loudly bewailing, not the loss of his baggage, 
nor the danger to which he was exposed, but his beloved ear¬ 
ring—his cheres boucUs d’OreilUs! “ O! Messieurs,” cried he, 
addressing himself to the author and his brother, “ les vilains 
republicains ont vole mes boucles d’Orcilles. Les gueux ! Les 
voleurs! Les enrages democrats! IIs ont vole mes cheres 
boucles d’Oreilles! Helas I qu’elles etoient belles! qu’clles 
etoient superbes! Les voleurs! Les coquins! Pourquoi faut il 
qu’ils m’ayent vole mes boucles d’Oreilles.” 

The letters written on the passage to Barbadoes are far be¬ 
yond the log book observations which we commonly meet 
with on such sccasions. They are occasionally tedious from 
the frequent descriptions of storms on which the author seems 
to dwell with delight, so that he spins them out to an unreason¬ 
able length, and often degenerates into something like bombast. 
It must, however, be recollected here that the sphere of obser¬ 
vation was much narrowed. Notwithstanding this the different 
feelings and manners of the sailors and passengers on various 
occasions formed a subject which the author has not neglected. 
He discovered that the former had degrees of comparison pecu¬ 
liar to themselves which he could not at first easily comprehend. 
In violent gales, they take tJie word jTrcjA as the positive, and 
say it blows Jiresk —it bi )ws stronj^ —it blows hard: and again 
to denote the severest possible gale, they take hard as the posi¬ 
tive and say it blows hard —it blows d—— hard —it blows 
d ’ ' • hard by C-— , The ceremony of ducking and shaving on 
crossing the tropic, the ridiculous distresses ot the passengers 
in a hard gale, and the trifling occurrences which took place on 
board the ship, all already well known or unimportant, are yet 
rendered somewhat interesting by the manner in which they 
are described. From the time of the author’s an ival in the 
West Indies his letters become of a more important nature, and 
here it is that the want of method begins to be most severely 
felt. The principal subjects to which his attention was di¬ 
rected were the manners of the colonists, the condition of the 
slaves, and the yellow fever. 

With regard to the manners of the colonists there appears to 
be little variation in any of the settlements. They are totally 
void of religion and morality, and the only virtue whicli the ge¬ 
nerality of them think it necessary to practice is hospitality. 
This indeed is carried to the greatest height, for strangers are 
not only entertained with all tM luxuries that can gratify the 
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palate, but likewise have their choice of the domestic female 
slaves to draw their curtains at night. The women are pos¬ 
sessed of little delicacy and of still less humanity. This arises 
partly from the nature of the climate, but more particularly 
from observing the habits and mode of treatment of the slaves; 
for nature seems to have fixed this stigma on the slave system, 
that the oppressors always have their full share of that mental 
degradation which their conduct produces or continues among 
the oppressed. The author mentions an instance of the exulta¬ 
tion of a lady, not more cruel than is usual with the West In¬ 
dia ladies, on hearing the cries of a slave under punishment. 
It was one of her own slaves whom she herself had treated with 
money to buy rum, in consequence of which he had become 
intoxicated and was punished by her husband. She seemet} 
exceedingly surprised when she saw the author shudder at his 
slirieks, and said with a broad smile—“ Aha! it will do him 
good! A little wholesome flagellation will refresh him—it will 

sober him—it will open his skin and make him alert. It Y- 

was to give it them all, it would be of service to them!” The 
loud clang of the whip continued, and the poor negro as loudly 
cried, “ Oh, M^ssa, Massa—God A’mighty—God bless you 
Massa—I beg you pardon—Oh, Mascaoh! 1 beg you pardon—* 
Oil—God A’mighty—God bless you.”—Still the whip sounded, 
and still the lady cried, “Aye, its very necessary.” On its 
being suggested to her that at least the punishment ought net to 
be inllicted till he was sober, she iend<*ily replied, “ It Y— 
was to spare him till^morning he would not give it him then.” 
On another occasion the author was ea* uestly solicited by a 
lady to make a complaint to her husband against her slaves, 
stating that she wanted to give them “ a good flogging.” It was 
not contended that any specific fault had been committed. This 
was to be invented merely because the lady, for the sake of 
amusement, wanted to give them “ a g,ood flogging.” The 
women from Europe and the white Cieoles claim an exclusive 
right to tl.e title Mrs.—which forms a distinction between them 
and the women of colour of all classes and descriptions. The 
taverns are generally kept by Mulattoes, or black women, who, 
having been the favoured enamoratas ut some white man, have 
obtained tlieir freedom. They aie provided with slaves to at¬ 
tend the guests, and the feinales^are universally considered as the 
very humble and convenient servants ol those who may chuse 
to pay for their favours, which has a fixed price like any other 
.commodity of the house. The children of female .slaves are all 
slaves whoever may be their father, and even the Mulatto wo¬ 
men can never aspire to the dignity of wives. The utmost that 
a father thinks it necessary to do for a daughter of colour is to 
make her the mistress of some white man. 

With regard to the condition of the slaves the author has 
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Jurnislied us with much valuable information. He seems 
have had no fixed opinion on the subject of slavery previous to 
his arrival in the West Indies, and consequently every thing 
which fell under his observation is stated with the most perfect 
impartiality, whether favourable or unfavourable. He had not 
been long at Barbadoes when he had an opportunity of visiting 
some slave ships newly arrived. The nrst that he examinea 
was a vessel belonging to North America which carried a cargo 
of a hundred and thirty slaves. The two sexes were kept sepa¬ 
rate by a partition* In general they appeared well fed, healthy, 
and cheerful, and only in a few were any marks of despondency 
observed. He saw no signs of those horrors and cruelties said 
to be practised on board the ships occupied in this traffic. 
Mirth and gaiety were promoted among them. They were 
roused to bodily exercise, and care was taken to prevent their 
minds from dwelling on their change ot state and loss of home. 
What the author precisely means by the word roused ht does 
not explain, but it certainly raises a suspicion that the fear of 
the lash might occasion the apparent cheerfulness of these 
slaves. That such means have been employed to rouse 
the slave from his despondency, and to render him a more fit 
subject for the market has been already proved, and one is led 
to think of the despot who threatened with a dreadful death 
those who should dare to appear unhappy in his presence. The 
suspicion is much increased wlien we find that while the cargo 
was completing, many of the negroes who were in sight of their 
native shore, and about to be torn from, their homes, their 
wives, and families, had grown indignant even to desperation, 
and revolted. But after they had murdered the master and 
mate, they were overcome, and the ringleaders pul to death. 
This seems to indicate thai tlic slaves weie at least not altoge¬ 
ther insensible to the degrading nature ot their situation.—'i'he 
next day aker this tijje author visited a Livcrj?»)ol vessel fitted 
out for a cargo of five hundred slaves. I he accommodations 
and general appearance of both ships were mucli the same. 
Some time subsequent to this he had an opportunity ot exa¬ 
mining the Venus slave ship of London, of which he makes 
even a more favourable report. These instances, allowing them 
the fullest credit, prove only this mucii, tliat there may be cases 
in whicli the masters of slave-ships, from a regard to self inte¬ 
rest, may be induced to treat the slaves with ordinary humanity. 
No general conclusion can be drawn from them and even in 
themselves they are liable to considerable suspicion because the 
author docs not seem to have asceitained how many of the car¬ 
goes of the American and Liverpool ships had died on the 
passage, and visited them at a time when it may be supposed 
every exertion had been used to make every thing appear in the 
most favourable light. In the Venus, indeed, he mentions that 
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none had died on the passage, and this may probably have been 
owing to the late British regulations with respect to this trade. 
Upon the whole, however, the report, as far as it goes, is much 
more favourable than could have been expected. 

If the examination of the slave ships impressed the author 
with a favourable idea of the traffic, the comfortable condition of 
the negroes on some estates might be supposed to confirm that 
idea. Two instances of the humane treatment of negroes he 
particularly mentions, one of which he found at the estate ol 
“Spcndlovc*’ in Barbadoes, belonging to a Mr. Waitli, and the 
otlicr at the estate of “ Profit,** in Demarara, belonging to a 
Mr. Dougan. On these estates it appears the clang of the whip 
was scarcely ever heard. pA^ery attention was paid, not onlv 
to the wants but also to the comforts of the slaves. Each bad 
a spot of ground which he cultivated for himself, and of this he 
considered himself as much the master as if it had been insured 
to him by all the laws in the world. He reared pigs, goats, and 
poultry, &c. &c. and felt liimselt a man of importance. If the 
character of the negroes had not been in some degree improved 
by these advantages they could scarcely be considered as human 
ciedturcs, and accordingly they have by some been represented 
as treacherous brutes whom no kindness can ctinciliate, no be¬ 


nefits render grateful. This might be safely pronounced to be 
impossible, though no facts had been brought to contradict it. 
However, it appears that the mode of treatment adopted with 
regard to the negroes of “ Profit” and “ Spciidlovc” did pro¬ 
duce a very striking amendment in the Iiabiis, manners, and dis¬ 
positions of the slaves. * 

Those who defend tire Slave Trade have often taken occasion. 


from a few instances of this kind, to exclaim with exultation 


that slaves are much more happy than the peasantry ol a free 
country. In litis assertion Dr. Pinckard, on observing (he 
happiness of the above mentioned slaves, was disposed to join 
them, 'rite negro, they say, is free from care, he has his food 
provided fur him when well, and medicine when sick. So ha» 
a cow, which in this respect may b^more happy than the man 
who drives her to tlic pasture. But the very cares which these 
rcasoneis consider as constituting the distress of the fice man 
are the means of hi^s happiness. They teach him to depend on 
himself, to exert all the powers of his mind, and are the origin 
of the noblest efforts of human genius. These cares are suited 
to the nature of man, and the worst feature of slavery is that it 
^ degrades human nature to the level of the brutes. The slave 
has his food provided for him, and is driven to his labour like 
a cart horse. He has no idea beyond this, and seems to have 
lost the most distinguishing characteristic of the human species, 
that of a constant progress in improvement. This was once 
used as an argument to sfiew that negroes were fit for nothing 
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but slavery as they appeared to be at least one degree below the 
ordinary standard of human nature. It was not considered 
that slavery was the cause of this degradation, and that this was 
the strongest argument against the system. But Dr. Pinckard 
was not a prejudiced man, and if he was favourably inclined to 
slavery from a partial view of the subject, more minute inves¬ 
tigation soon taught him to alter his opinion. Our limits do 
not permit us to lay before the reader even a few ot tlie liorrid 
and muiderous acts of oppression which he witnessed, and 
wliich disgrace and must disgrace this unnatural system. They 
lonn, however, a valuable collection of facts whicli amply prove 
that the effects of slavery are not less abhorrent than a know¬ 
ledge of human nature vvould teacli us they mn,st be. Tlie aiu 
thor rises above himself both in language and scmimeni as lie 
describes these abominations, and justihes iljc negroes from the 
wanton charges of incurable depravity brought against them h) 
their oppressors. In some instances (and liow could ilit^y be 
but scattered instances?) he found in ilie negiocs much ot what 
is excellent in human nature, which even the iron hand of 
pression had not been able cntiicly toeiaduaic,—Me; wasstime- 
times present at the auctions ot slaves, ami desenbes them as fc> 
the last degiee cruel and disgusting. 'J lie* distress of families 
when the members of it were torn from each other, tlie gios^ 
indecency of the men and women in cxaminitfg ilu; lots, the 
airs tif missey choosing a sable diudge for little self, foimetl a 
scene which a long residence could not teach him to con¬ 
template with patience. Take an account ol one ot them in 
his own words: * 

A few days ago I had the opportunity of being present at a more 
regular sale, or market of slaves than ] had seen before, and here i 
witnessed all the heart-rending distress attendant upon such a scene. 
I saw numbers of our fellow beings regularly bartered for gold, and 
transferred, like cattle, or any common meichaudise, from one pos¬ 
sessor to another. It Was a sight which European curiosity had ren¬ 
dered me desirous to behold, although 1 had aiuicipated from it only 
a painful gratification. I m.'’y now say—/ swn ;//—and while 
nature animates my breast with even the feeblest spark of humanity, 
I can never forget it! 

The poor Africans, who were to be sold, were exposed, naked, 
in a large empty building, like an open barn. Those, who came 
with intention to purchase, minutely inspected them \ handled them ; 
made them jump, and stamp with their feet, and throw out their 
arms and their legs \ turned them about; looked into their mouths i 
and, according to their usual rules of traffic with respect to cattle, 
examined them, and made them shew themselves in a variety of 
ways, to try if they were sound and healthy. All this was distress¬ 
ful as humiliating, and tended to excite strong aversion and disgust ; 
but a wound, still more severe, was inflicted on the feelings, bv some 
of the purchasers selecting only such as tlieir judgment led them to 
prefer, regardless of the bonds of nature and aftection! The urgenr 
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appeals of friendship and attachment were unheeded , sighs and tear* 
made no impression ; and all the imploring looks, and penetrating 
expressions of grief were unavailing. Hungry commerce corroded 
even the golden chains of affection j and sordid interest burst every 
tie of nature asunder. The husband was taken from the wife, chil¬ 
dren sepaiated from their parents, and the lover torn from his mis* 
tress:—the companion was bought away from his friend, and the 
brother not suffered to accompany the sister. 

fn one part of the building was seen a wife clinging to her hus¬ 
band, and beseeching, in the strongest eloquence of nature, not to 
he left behind him. Here was a sister hanging upon the neck of 
hf-r brother, and, with tears, entreating to be led to the same home 
captivit}'. Tliere stood two brothers, enfolded in each others 
:irmb, mutually bewailing their threatened separation. In other 
parts were friends, relatives, and companions, praying to be sold to 
llie same master—using signs to signify that they would be content 
with slavery, might they but toil together. 

Silent tears, deep sighs, and heavy lamentations bespoke tlie 
universal sotl'ering of these poor blacks, niul proved that nature was 
ever iiuc to licr feelings. Never was scene more distressful. 
Among these unhappy, degraded Africans, scarcely was there an un- 
ctoiidccl countenance. Every feature was veiled in the silent gloom 
of woe i and soiTowing nature poured forth in all the bilterupss of 
aflliction. 

A whole host of painful ideas rushed into my mind at the mo¬ 
ment. In sad contemplation all the distorted images of this abhor¬ 
rent traffic pre.scntcd tiiemsclves to my recollection. The many hor¬ 
rors and cruellies, I liad so often heard of, appeared in their worst 
shape before me ; and ,my imagination was aiuitely alive to the un¬ 
merited punishment sometimes inflicted—the incessant labour ex¬ 
acted—the want of freedom—and all the catalogue of hardships en¬ 
dured by slaves. I endeavoured to combat tlie effect of these im¬ 
pressions by attacliing my mind to opposite images. The kind 
treatment of negroes under humane masters occurred to mej I re¬ 
collected the comfort and harmony of the slaves I hud lately seen at 
'Profit.* I contemplated tludr freedom from^care, and the many 
anxieties of the world; and I remembered the happiness and con¬ 
tentment expressed in their songs and^irtferry dances; but—all in 
vain! The repugnant influence would not thus be cheated* With 
such distress before my eyes, all palliatives were unavailing. I'he 
whole was wrong, and not to be justified. I felt that I exec raletl 
every principle of the traffic. Nature revolted at it; and 1 con¬ 
demned the whole system of slavery under all its forms and modifi¬ 
cations. 

" When purchased, the slaves w'ere marked by placing a bit of 
string, or of red or white tape round their arms or necks. One gen- 
' tleman, who bought a considerable number of them, was proceeduu, 
to distinguish those be had selected, by tying a bit of red tape nnmd 
the neck, when I observed tw'o negroes, w*ho W'ere standing togethei 
entwined in each others arms, watch him with great anxiety. Pre* 
sently be approached them, and after nviking his examination affixed 
tlie mark only to one of them. The other, with a look of unerring 
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expression^ and, with an impulse of marked disappointment, cast bit 
eyes up to the purchaser seeming to say-—' and will you not have roe 
too then juropedj and danced^ and stamped with his feet^ and 
made other signs to signify that he> also, was sound and strong, and 
worthy his choice. He was, nevertheless, passed by unregarded; 
upon which he turned, again, to his companion, his friend, brother, 
whichever he was, took him to his bosom, hung upon him, and, in 
sorrowful countenance expressed the strongest marks of disappoint* 
roent and aiUiction. The feeling was mulunl:—it arose from reci¬ 
procal affection* His friend participated in his grief, and they both 
wept bitterly. Soon afterwards on looking round to complete his 
purchase, the planter again passed that way, and not finding any 
one that better suited bis purpose, he, now, hung the token of choice 
round the neck of the negro whom he had before disregarded. All 
, the powers of art could not have effected the change that followed. 
More genuine joy was never expressed. His countenance became 
enlivened. Grief and sadness vanished, and flying into the arms of 
his friend, he caressed him with warm embraces, then skipped, and 
jumped, and danced about, exhibiting all the purest signs of mirth 
and gratification. His companion, not less delighted, received him 
with reciprocal feelings—and a more pure and native sympathy was 
never exhibited. Happy in being, again, associated, they now re¬ 
tired apart from the crowd, and sat down, in quiet contentment, 
bugging and kissing the red signal of bondage, like two attached and 
affectionate brothers—satisfied to toil out their days, for an un¬ 
known master, so they might but travel their journey of slavery to¬ 
gether. 

" In the afternoon of the same day I chanced to be present when 
another gentleman came to purchase some of the slaves, who were 
not sold in the morn^]g. After looking through tlie lot he remarked 
that he did not see any who were of pleasant countenance 5 and 
going on to make further objections, respecting their appearance, he 
was interrupted by the vendor who remarked that at that moment 
they were seen to great disadvantage, as they looked worse *from 
kaving lost thdr frirnds and associatts in the morning' Aye! truly, 

I could have replied-fc-a very powerful reason why they are unfit for 
sale this afternoon! If to te of smiling countenance were necessary 
to their being sold, it politic not to expose them for long to 
come. Still, some were^Tected, and the mark of purchase being 
made, the distressful scene of the morning was, in a degree, repeated. 

" A few of the most ill-looking, only, now remained, who were 
meager, and of rough skin—not thoroughly black, but of a yellowish, 
or dirty brown colour—of hungry, unhealthy aspect, feeble, of 
hideous countenance, and in general appearance scarcely human. 
These remained to a future day, and would, probably, be sold, not 
to the planters, but to the boat-women, tailors, hucksters, or some 
of the inferior mechanics, or shop-keepers of the town, at a pricb ^ 
somewhat lower than that demanded for the more robust, and well- 
looking; and, alas! though least able to be^r fatigue, these feeble 
beings would, most likely, be subjected to a far more heavy slavery 
than those of stronger frame, for it is, commonly, seen that the la¬ 
bour exacted by the poorer orders of people, from their few and 
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U'cakly slaves^ ift more severe than that required by the opulent 
platuer from bit regular, and better-appoint^ gang: although^ tn 
thcorif, the circumstance of being always under the eve of the master^ 
instead of being left to the mercy of a hireling, would seem to be an 
a(lv:inrnge much in favour of the slaves of those owners, who possess 
but few.'* 

It is an aggravation of the miseries of slavery that the healthy 
an 1 robn.^t only are purchased by the rich planters with whom 
they liavo less labour and a more plentiful supply of provisions, 
while the weak and unhealthy fall to the lot of the poorer 
classes of people and suffer all the hardships of the condition in 
tlieir fullest extent. In Barbadoes, and probably in the other 
West India scHieinents, the masters are under no obligations to 
piovidc for their superannuated slaves, and the consequence is' 
ihAi the atred, the diseased, and decrepid, are left to procure ^ 
pit'C.iiious subsistence by begging, or to perish for want. The 
ch.uacier of the negroes in gent rnl is such as might be cx- 
j)ccietl trom the wretchedness of their condition. They are 
indolent to the last degree, ;md two Eiii\'peans without any un¬ 
common exertion would do more work than n dozen. They 
have no idea of moral principle, and the lasli is ihc only secu* 
rity for their good behaviour. They have scarcely any notion 
of cleanliness or decency. Searching each others heads for 
vermin is a favourite amusement, and the women go about 
spilling th.e milk from their breasts in the streets, Sunday, 
which offers them an interval from roil, is a (Jay of festivity with 
tlie slaves, during which they willingly nndergo more personal 
fatigue, or at least make greater exertions than can be exacted 
fiom them in any four days by the lash. The following ac¬ 
count conveys a clear idea of their amusements, and funerals; 

'' They assemble, in crowds, upon the open green, or in any 
square or corner of the town, and, forming a ring in the centre of 
the throng, dance to the sound of iheir belovad music, and the sing¬ 
ing of tlicir favourite African yell. Botli music and dance are of 
a savage nature. 1 have wished mys(d^a musician, that I might 
take down for you the notes of their s3r!gs; which are very aimple, 
hut harsh and wholly deficient in softness and melody. Ask the fair 
chnniress our delighting friend * - - - the next time you meet hvr, 
and if she be not afraid of distorting her sweet counlenaoce, she can 
give you very accurately all you may wish to hear of an African 
song. 

The instrumental parts of the band consist of a species of drum, 
8 kind of rattle, and their ever-delighting Banjar. The first is a 
Jong hollow piece of wood, with a dried sheep-skin tiec} over the 
cud; the second is a calabash containing a number of small stones, 
fixed to a short slick which serves as the handle j and the third is a 
coarse and rough kind of guitar. While one negro strikes the Ban- 
jar, another shakes the rattle \vith great force of arm, and a tfanp 
sitting across the body of the drum, as it lies lengthwise upon tm 
ground, heats and kicks the sheep skin at the end, in violent eMr« 
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tion with bis hands and heels, and a fourth sitting upon the ground 
at the other end, behind the man upon the drumy ..beats upon the 
wooden sides of it with two sticks. Together with these noisy 
sounds* numbers of the party of botli sexes bawl forth their dear de¬ 
lighting song with all possible force of lungs ; and from the combi¬ 
nation, and tout ensemble of the scene, a spectator would require only 
a slight aid from fancy to transport him to the savage wilds of Africa. 
On great occasions the band is increased by an additional number 
of drums, rattles, and voices. 

The dance consists of stamping of the feet, twistings of the body, 
and a nuniber of strange indecent attitudes. It is a severe bodily 
exertion—more bodily indeed than you can well imagine, for the limbs 
have little to do in it. The head is held erect, or occasionally, inclined 
a little forward—the hands nearly meet before—the elbows are fixed, 
'pointing from the sides—and the lower extremities being held rigid, 
the whole person is moved without lifting the feet from the ground. 
Making the head and limbs fixed points, they writhe and torn the 
body upon its own axis, slowly advancing towards each other, or 
retreating to the outer parts of the ring. Their approaches, with 
the figure of the dance, and the attitudes and inflexions in which 
they are made, are highly indecent; but of this they seem to be 
wholly unconscious, for the gravity—I might say the solemnity, of 
countenance, under which all this passes, is peculiarly striking, in¬ 
deed almost ridiculous. Not a smile—not a significant glance, nor 
an immodest look escapes from either sex : but they meet, in very 
indecent attitudes, under the most settled, and unmeaning gravity of 
countenance. Occasionally they change the figure by stamping upon 
the feet, or making a more general movement of the person, but 
these are only temporary variations : the twistings and turnings of 
the body seeming to constitute the supreme excellence of the dance. 

'' For the most part only two enter the ring at a time, but occa¬ 
sionally, as many as three or four! each making a small contribu¬ 
tion to the band at the time of stepping into the circle. They circle, 
violently, together, until one is tired, and when this escapes from the 
circle another assumes the place, thus continuing to follow, one by 
one, in succession^ sef as frequently to keep up the dance, without 
any interval, for several hours. 

Both musicians and &w5cers seem, equally, to delight in the 
amusement. They exert themselves until their naked skins pour 
off copious streams. The band seem to be quite insensible to fa- 
tigue, for, in proportion as the fluid distils from their pores, they in¬ 
crease their efforts, raising their voices, and beating the drum aud 
the rattle, with additional violence: and such of the spectators 
whose olfactories have no relish for African odours, are sadly an¬ 
noyed by the high essenced exhalation which spreads itself around. 

** As 1 was looking on at one of these dances I observed a soldier's 
wife, frote the north of Tweed, gazing with curiosity and astoiiish- 
ment, amidst the throng : and seeing her features marked witli dis¬ 
satisfaction and surprize, I asked her what she thought of the 
^rican dance. * Out^ said she * iis an vneo wy o* spending the 
Whbath nightJ-^AxiA on my asking her if there were any as pretty 
women in the Highlands of Scotland, she, instantly, replied, ' w/ir- 
/Act or not^^they smell betterJ 
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Presently a soldier passing that way, and observing the dance* 
asked a mulatto who was standing by, for a cud of tobacco, and 
twisting it between his lower lip and his teeth, forced his way 
through the crowd, into the middle of the ring } and there placing 
himself between the negro and the girl who were dancing, set the 
nymph in African step and figure. Wowski was responsive and 
they danced, cordially, together; but soon finished by footing it, in 
quick step, from the ring, happily enfolded in each others' arms; to 
the great disappointment of poor Sambo, who, no doubt, thought to 
regain bis partner as soon as the soldier had grown tired in the 
dance. 

** Near this merry green happened a sad fracas between a negro 
man and woman, in consequence of gaming; which is a very pre¬ 
vailing passion among the blacks. 'The woman had won from the^ 
man three dollars^ and some words having arisen between them, a 
scuffle ensued, in which the man had torn off the few clothes that 
covered the ebon dame, and exposed her, in nakedness, to the 
crowd. She, in return, tore and mal-treated his breeches; and the 
dispute now was whether the woman, having been the successful 
adventurer, ought not to make reparation for the further injury she 
had committed. The man exclaimed with sad violence, regarding 
the additional ks^ sustained by the destruction of his indispensible 
apparel. The vo nan, putting all success at play out of the ques¬ 
tion, insisted that she was the injured party, from having her petti¬ 
coat ruined, and being exposed, in nudity, to the multitude. 

At length a respectable looking, and decently dressed negro, who 
chanced to pass that way, kindly undertook to settle this important 
broil; and we observed that much deference was paid to his opinion ; 
but I am not satisfied {bat he acted quite the ^art of an upright and 
impartial judge,—certainly his opinion was not fraught with gallantry, 
fur having no eye of pity towards the distressed and naked nymph, 
he decided that a hole in the calottes was an evil of greater magni¬ 
tude than a rent in xh^pettivont, and accordingly decreed lliat Pene¬ 
lope should forfeit half a dollar to Cassandro, for taking him by the 
breeches. • 

''Having led you to the merry song, and sprightly dance of the 
slaves, let me now conduct you to bed of death. Seeing a 
crowd in one of the streets, and observing a kind of procession, we 
followed the multitude, and soon found ourselves in the train of a 
negro funeral. Wishing to witness the ceremony of interment we 
proceeded to the burial ground, with the throng. The corpse was 
conveyed in a neat small hearse, drawn by one horse. Six boys, 
twelve men, and forty-eight women walked behind, in pairs, as fol¬ 
lowers, but 1 cannot say as deeply afflicted mourners. The females 
were neatly clad for the occasion, and mostly in white. Grief and 
*lamentations were not among them ; nor was even the semblance 
thereof assumed. No solemn dirge was heard—no deep-sonndtng 
bell was tolled—no fearful silence held. It seemed a period of mirth 
and joy. Instead of weeping and bewailing, the followers jumped 
and sported, as they passed along, and talked and laughed, with 
each other, in high festivity. The procession was closed by five ro¬ 
bust negro fishermen, who followed behind playing antic gambols, 
and dancing all the way to the grave. 
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** At the gate of the burying ground the corpse was taken from 
the hearse^ and borne by eight negroes, not upon their shoulders, but 
upon four clean white napkins placed under the coffin. The body 
was committed to the grave, immediately, on reaching it, without 
either prayer or ceremony; and the coffin, directly, covered with 
earth. In doing this, much decent attention was observed. The 
mould was not shovelled in roughly with the spade, almost disturb¬ 
ing the dead, with the rattling of stones and bones upon the coffin, 
but was first put into a basket, and then carefully emptied into the 
grave; an observance which might be adopted in England very much 
to the comfort of the afflicted friends of the deceased. 

During this process an old negro woman chanted an African air> 
and the multitude joined her in the chorus. It was not in the strain 
of a hymn, or solemn requiem, but was loud and lively, in unison 
‘•with the other gaieties of the occasion, 

*'Many were laughing and sporting the whole time with the 
fishermen, who danced and gambolled, during the ceremony, upon 
the neighbouring graves. From the moment the coffin was com¬ 
mitted to the earth, nothing of order was maintained by the party. 
The attendants dispersed in various directions, retiring, or remain¬ 
ing, during the filling up of the grave, as inclination seemed to lead. 

When the whole of the earth was replaced, several of the women, 
who had staid to chant, in merry song, over poor Jenny’s clay, took 
up a handful of the mould, and threw it down again upon the grave 
of their departed friend, as the finishing of the ceremony, crying 
aloud '6'(»d/i/t'W 7,w, Jeunu! ^aorUbif! roiuiuht^r me to all frkiuU 
i* other of iht acg, Jtmiy! 'I'lll'em me eimv Mnm! 

Jennoy goodAiit I Set for me f*ood - io-in^ht^ Je/nn/ ! (>ood* 

iy, goodnight, Jenny, good-byT All this wks nitered in mirth and 
laughter, and accornp^ni;'d with attitudes and gesticulations expres¬ 
sive of any thing but sorrow or sadness. 

‘'From the gravc-diggtr we learned that poor Jenny had been a 
washerwoman, and iIku the feuules who had, so merrily, sounded 
her requiem, had been her sud-associates. They had full faith in 
Jenny's transmigration to meet her friends, at her place ot nativity; 
and their persuasion that death was only a removal from their pre¬ 
sent to their former liome^^ mere change from a state of shivery to 
a state of freedom—did not^arely alleviate, but witoliy prevented 
the natural grief and affliction arising from the loss of a friend. 
They confidently expected to hear from poor Jenny, or to know her 
infiueiice, in the way they most desired, before morning. 

'' The faith of these poor ignorant slaves, regarding a happy irans- 
migratiqn, after death, would seem calculated to lead them to the 
crime of suicide; and, accordingly, this effect of their superstition is 
said not to have been unfreqnent among them. A tale is told of a 
singular remedy having been practised against this fatal expedient of 
tbe negroes. Several individuals of a gang having hanged them¬ 
selves to escape from a cruel master, and others being about to avoid 
his severities by similar means, be prevented them, by the happy 
expedient of threatening to hang himself, also, and to transmigrate, 
whb them, carrying the whip in bis hand, into their own country; 
ivhere he would punish them ten limes more severely than be had 
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hitherto done. The stratagem is said to have succeeded. Finding 
they could not, thus, escape from the tyrannic lash, they resolved* 
rather than receive disgraceful stripes among their African friends* 
to continue their existence under all the hardships of slavery.” 

I 

The author paid particular attention to the seasoning or 
yellow fever, and communicated the various facts to bis friend 
as they fell under his observation. These he has recapitulated 
in a distinct letter. As he had nearly fallen a victim to this 
lever himself, and bad the best opportunities for examinins in¬ 
to its nature, this letter may be considered as a valuable docu* 
rnent for those who may have occasion to study the disease. 
This malady he conceives to be the effect of climate acting on 
exotic bodies. It attacks all, but most severely those whose 
general vigour, firmness, or density of fibre, offer the strongelt 
resistance. It appears according to circumstances under an in* 
termittent, a remittent, or continued form. In Negroes or 
Creoles it is frequently an ague; in those who are in some 
measure accustomed to the climate, a remittent; and in new¬ 
comers a continued or yellow fever—preserving in each a dis¬ 
tinct type throughout its course, while in other instances of its 
attack on Europeans it shifts its form in the most irregular 
manner; for many of the soldiers were brought to the hospital 
under all the varieties of its intermittent, remittent, and conti¬ 
nued form—and although each has been differently attacked, all 
of them have died with every symptom of the most malignant 
yellow fever. 

There appears t6 be a certain gradation in the tone or firm¬ 
ness of the animal fibre as we proceed from the hotter through 
the more temperate regions. But it is necessary that the 
change in the density or laxity of the fibre* and consequently 
in the climate, should be gradual, otherwise there is the strongest 
risk of disorganization and subsequent dissolution. A negro 
can run over the hills in the West Indies for hours together 
witliout feeling any bad effects from the exertion. Were an 
European to do the same he irngflt be certain that the fever 
would carry him off* in a few hours afterwards. Applying this 
principle of the density or laxity of fibre according to the climate 
to which the body has been accustomed, the author finds that 
the negro is not subject to the fever in its continued form. 
Europeans who have resided long in the West Indies are sel¬ 
dom attacked with it except in the remittent or intermittent 
form. The strongest men, and those newly arrived, whose 
fibres are dense and rigid* it attacks in all its malignity. The 
fever bethinks is not in the smallest degree infectious, and upon 
his theory it certainly ought not to be so. He mentions a va¬ 
riety of facts in proof of this, and, among othe/s, that out of the 
multitudes of black men and women whonvhe had to attend at 
the hospitals* there was not a single instance of any of them 
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catching the disease. The fever therefore is occasioned by the 
high degree of temperature which is assisted by tlie noxious ex¬ 
halations from stagnant waters, and uncultivated grounds. The 
author mentions a variety of circumstances which go to prove 
that the intermittent, remittent, and continued fevers are the 
same disease under different forms. The term “ Yellow,” he 
says, is ill applied^ for yellowness, though a frequent, is by no 
means a constant, symptom. If this theory well founded, 
and certainly it is plausible enough, the great object of the Eu¬ 
ropean who goes to the West Indies, is to avoid exertion as 
much as possible, to adhere to the most rigid temperance in 
eating and drinking, and to live in a clear and dry situation. 
The most effectual mode of treating the disease the author found 
tb be by copious bleeding at the nrst moment of the attack— 
for delay was certain death; by cold and warm bathing, and 
swallowing wine and bark. He tliinks that the malignity of 
the disease among the troops might be much diminished if they 
were removed from the north to the south by slow and gradual 
approaches, and, indeed, this evidently follows from his theory. 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark that the author found, 
from his own observation, and learnt likewise from the infor¬ 
mation of others, that the time of the full moon is generally the 
high season of disease. He himself, after having recovered, 
was strongly cautioned to beware of the and accord- 

ingly at the commencement of the spring tides ho felt the 
strongest symptoms of relapse, which in spite of all his precau¬ 
tions continued till th^ decline of the tides, ‘and then left him. 
This, perhaps, cannot fully authorise the opinion that the febrile 
accessions are Connected with lunar influence, because the 
sequence does not appear to be perfectly invariable: but at 
anv rate it is a subject highly deserving of investigation. 

Dr, Pinckard gives a variety of particulars respecting the habits 
and manners of the Indians of Demarara, whose villages in the 
woods he frequently visited. One of the most striking features 
in their character is their i^ftiMciblc gravity and want of cuiio- 
sity. Every possible attempt has been often made to nnin-c 
them when they came down from the woods, biu nt)thing ever 
roused them except the drilling of an awkward squad of ne¬ 
groes. They are very fond of rum which they drink almost as 
fast S|S they are able, till they are completely intoxicated; hut 
in their drinking they seem to observe a sort of method for 
while one party gets drunk, another keeps perfccrly s.)h(;r, in 
order to take care of tlieir helpless brethren. 'J'licy have a 
high opinion of themselves, and cannot be said to have as yc'i 
reached that state of civilization when people begin to find out 
that they have something to learr. 

The author hints that some enormous abuses in the military 
department had fallen under his observation. He docs not, as 
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he certainly ought to have done, enter into particulars; but that 
a shameless system of fraud and peculation was acted upon 
there is too much reason to believe. 

Though the author has given to his observailons the modest 
title of “ Notes** they are certainly deserving of a higher cha¬ 
racter. There appears throughout an ardent desire lor infor¬ 
mation, considerable industry in collecting it, and much fa¬ 
cility and perspicuity in communicating the result of his in¬ 
quiries. The style is easy and simple and the letters are highly 
deserving of perusal. Notwithstanding the disadvantages to 
which we have already adverted, this work will be found ge¬ 
nerally interesting, as it gives a very good view ot the state of 
the West India settlements; but it will be found more parting- 
larly worthy of the attention of those who wish to add to their 
inforniatlon with respect to Slavery, and West India diseases. 
There is one fact which we had almost forgotten but which de¬ 
serves to be mentioned. It appears that in Barbadocs there is 
a considerable number of poor white people whose ancestors 
lived in the island for some generations. 'I'hcse are certainly 
not less capable of labour than tlie negroes. 7'his fact clearly 
proves that our West India colonies might in time be cultivated 
by European labourers, provided the emigrants from this coun¬ 
try could be induced by strong encouragement to brave the 
climate in the first instance. This would add immensely to the 
value of our colonies, and it is very probable that the unfortu¬ 
nate expedient of the Slave Trade has been tiic cause tliat our • 
West India settlements arc not at this hioment covered with 
Biitish labourers. 

Art. VIII. An Answer to Warm Dts^wse or Remarks 
upon the New Doctrine oj England concerning Neutral luidr^ 
%vo. pp. 76 . 2 J. 6d. Originally printed at Nexo York. 

Reprinted London^ 1806 . Johnson. • 

OUR total dissent from the doctrines supported in the 
pamphlet entitled “ War in Disgutse^ is recorded in our Num¬ 
ber for December last; and there, as well as in that lor March 
last, will be found some of our reasons for dissuading the 
adoption of a policy founded upon those principles. At the 
time when we began to oppose the hostile conduct recommend¬ 
ed towards neutrals, the bent ot public opinion, and the dispo¬ 
sition of government seemed strongly against us. We are 
happy that since that time the salutary views which we wished 
to exhibit have been so often and so forcibly recommended to 
the people as to have produced a deep impression; and thai the 
men who have now the direction of affairs seem to be in¬ 
fluenced by the game counsels. 

I'lie performance at present before us, professing to be writ¬ 
ten by an American, is an acute and spirited answer to the 
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celebrated pamphlet designated in the title page on the injuriel 
this country sustains from the trade of the neutral nations. Our 
readers are aware that the subject in dispute is the trade of the 
neutral nations with the French colonies. Tliongh the r'lench, 
by our superiority at sea, are cut off from trading by il.eirown 
ships with their colonies, the Americans and other ';f’>irral na¬ 
tions trade with those colonies, takeoff tlicir pio ! ue, carry 
them such commodities as they want, and tliu:> enable them to 
flourish, while the enemv himself is shut out from them. This 
advantage to the enemy it has been represented to be for the in* 
terest of Great Britain to cut off. This however can only be 
done by cutting off the trade of the neutrals with the enemies 
colonies. The question then arises, is this lawful for Great 
Britain? If the case be stated in the most general way; France 
derives an advantage from her connection with the neutral na¬ 
tions; is it lawful for a belligerent to prevent ail intercourse of 
a neutral with its enemy from which intercourse that enemy 
may derive advantage? The question must be directly answered 
in the negative. It is not lawful for a belligerent to interrupt 
all intercourse of a neutral with his enemy which may be ad¬ 
vantageous to that enemy. The neutral's whole commerce 
with the enemy is advantageous to the enemy. But the com¬ 
merce of the neutral with the enemy is held notwithstanding 
perfectly inviolable. Every neutral nation that pleases trades 
with the ports of France, and with the ports of Britain; and it 
is acknowledged to be perfectly unlawful for either of those 
belligerent nations to interrupt or questi6n that intercourse 
however useful to the one or injurious to the other. This is 
the general doctrine with regard to the commerce of neutrals; 
a doctrine which never has been disputed; which is the inter¬ 
national law of the civilized world, so clearly founded in rea¬ 
son and general utility, that he would be reckoned a madman 
who should have any** objection to it. 

This general law however admits of exceptions. There are 
two cases which have b^bn«*recognized by general consent as 
worthy to form exceptions; i. the supply of a belligerent with 
the implements or materials of war; and a. the traffic w'ith a 
place under actual investment or blockade. 

Now there is another general principle equally well ascer¬ 
tained, and inviolable in all interpretation of law : that the ge¬ 
neral law is held to include every case invariably but those pre¬ 
cise ones exclusively which have been distinctly and dearly re¬ 
cognized as exceptions. We are rather surprised that this plain 
ana universal, and indispensable rule in the interprcution of all 
law should not have been brought forward by this or any of the 
other disputants on this subject, whose arguments we have had 
occasion to peruse; because it appears to us to narrow very 
much the question. 
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It brings it precisely to this; whether the trade of the neutrals 
with an enemy’s colonies is a case that has been truly recog¬ 
nized by the great commonwealth of nations as an exception to 
the general rule which sanctions the freedom of neutral cotn- 
incrce. Now this question will not bear a moment’s dispute. It 
cannot even be pretended that it is a recognized exception. To 
make it so is a pretension which no nation ever set up but the 
British alone. With what eye then must those nations regard 
it against whose interests it would operate? Would it not ior 
tiiein be natural to regard it as mere lawless violence? Let ui, 
indeed, look into the real nature of the case. There is a gene¬ 
ral law, which it is infinitely for the interest of all nations and 
of the human race, should be held must inviolable and sacred; 
and should meet with universal obedience. This is the law*of 
the freedom of neutral trade, from the loss of which such dire¬ 
ful calamities would necessarily flow. But a new case arises 
which a particular nation fancies it would be very much for its 
interest to have made an exception; and without any consent of 
tlie other nations it takes upon itself to make it so. This, as 
far as that nation is concerned, is a virtual repeal of the law. 
It gives a right to every other nation to make an exception of 
every case in which the consequences may be in its own fa¬ 
vour, and only against the nation that first made its private ex¬ 
ception. Were the example to be followed, every nation would 
violate the law wherever it supposed the violation of advan¬ 
tage; why should one nation more than the rest have a right to 
make exceptions ^t will ? Thus it would cease to be a law at all. 
And the consequence would be the annihilation of a great part 
of the unspeakable advantages derived by the human race from 
trade. 

But is it not strange that Great Britain should be the nation 
to sanction the making of arbitrary exceptions to a great prin¬ 
ciple of international law? Is not this'the great foundiUion on 
which her pica against France rests ? What becomes of all her 
outcries and virtuous indignation gainst the aggressive acts of 
Fiance, if any nation may make exceptions to the general prin¬ 
ciples of international law when it pleases ? France has made 
these exceptions with a very liberal hand. But if every single 
violation of a law may be justified, why may not the aggregate ? 
If a nation has a right to commit one violation, it has a right to 
commit another. If the great principle of obedience to inter, 
national laws is no longer worthy of respect, that is the wisest 
nation undoubtedly which can gain most by the infringement. 
Thus we pronounce a sentence of approbation upon those law¬ 
less acts of France, which we have taken so much merit to our. 
selves for opposing! 

If, indeed, there is much danger at the present moment from 
loosening the foundations of established law; if the interests of 
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the human race require so firm a consent and union of all g^ood 
men for the protection of those general principles which have 
been found tor the common benefit of nations, tlie interests of 
humanity are little indebted to any nation which for a small ap¬ 
parent benefit to itself would incur even the suspicion of add¬ 
ing its weight to the cause of the general spoilers of the human 
race. Much more noble would it be to forego even an undis¬ 
puted right, could this generosity add to the inviolability of law, 
to the stability of the pillars on which the happy intercourse of 
nations and the harmony ot the world rests. If there is any 
nation which has been loud above all others in words in favotir 
of law, of established principles, and of social order, it would 
beshameful, in a peculiar degree, should that nation be found in 
actions availing itself of its power, rather than consulting its 
delicacy; and wasting the very substance of the people for the 
maintenance of international law in one quarter, while for a 
petty gain in another it makes exceptions to that law at its own 
discretion. 

We have thought proper to state tliis argument, though it 
forms no part of the review of the present performance, be¬ 
cause it appears to us nearly decisive ot the question, with all 
those at least who think that the established principles of inter¬ 
national law should be held inviolable, and that no interests of 
a particular nation, any more than the outrages of another, 
should be allowed ro sanction any exception. 

, It has been said however that the nations have recognized 
and submitted to the e.x^:cpuon which the Biitish government 
•has thought proper to make to the freedom of neutral trade. It 
is indeed easy to assert ; but our author has very clearly shewn 
that there is no ground for the assertion; that what is called 
their sanction is not even their silence; that the forced submis¬ 
sion of one or two weak nations for a limited time, when they 
were unable to vindicate their right, cannot without a violation 
of common sense be once named as a recognition of the British 
pretension. This would belo*miake the recognition ot excep¬ 
tions to the general principles of international law (one of the 
most solemn and momentous ot human transactions) a light 
matter indeed. Let us apply this doctrine as liberally in 
the case oi our enemy, as of ourselves, and shall we find 
manyl^of the French actions liable to condemnation? It the 
submission, for want of the power of resistance, shall consti- 
tute a right to the encroaching party, we lay a new foundation 
of international law. It is strange what observations will be 
made by those who think they have the passions and prejudices 
of their hearers on their side! 

“ Still, however, it is reckoned a most hateful thing that the 
French should gain so much by this trade! Is it not lawful for 
us to inflict an evil upon our enemy ? Let those who object to 
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It prevent it» if they can, and try the consequences." Such 
are the sapient politics we frequently hear from the mouths of 
men who ought to be capable of thinking! Do they who utter 
these patriotic periods, mean to say that we should inflict an in¬ 
jury upon our enemy, though in order to do so, we must first 
inflict an injury on one who is not our enemy? Let them be** 
think themselves well: is this the doctrine they would recom¬ 
mend for general practice? If so, on what possible plea can we 
be required to condemn the violation of the neutrality of 
Anspach, by which Bonaparte was enabled to infl ct so deadly 
a wound upon his enemies ? Is it because we regard the interest 
of Great Britain with eyes so partial that what we deem wrong 
jn all other nations we account right in her? Will we not allow 
Bonaparte and his fiiencls however to look upon their interejta 
with similar partiality? And may we not rest assured that all 
other nations look upon both France and us with nearly equal 
eyes ? • 

But if it will not be allcdgcd that we are entitled to inflict 
an injury upon a nation which is notour enemy for the sake of 
inflicting one upon a nation that is, then we are not entitled to 
interrupt the trade of a neutral wherever it regards it as its in¬ 
terest to repair. Can it be pretended that such interruption 
would be no injury? That seems impossible. No sophistry wc 
should suppose would undertake to maintain such a position. 

Something however very near it has been maintained. It has 
been asserted that because France holds the trade of her colo¬ 
nies in monopoly^ during peace, the neutrals may be lawfully^ 
excluded by the enemies or France from those colonies daring 
war. This assumption can be referred to no general principle 
which does not involve the most monstrous absurdities. It can 
therefore be defended by no plea of reason or recognized law. 
It is most satisfactorily and pointedly exposed in the present 
pamphlet, and sliewn to be inconsistent not only with justice 
but the establislied practice of civilized nations. Great Bri¬ 
tain and America trade with one anc^her, on such terms as they 
think for their mutual advantage/ Let us therefore put a case 
which concerns our own interests. Those nations make alte¬ 
rations in the terms of their mutual intercourse while neither 
has an enemy, in what number and what manner they please. 
Great Britain happens to go to war with France: should this 
circumstance be permitted to make any change in the power of 
Britain and America to regulate their mutual intercourse? 
With what indignation should we hear of such a pretension on 
the part of France? Yet this is the very pretension wc set up 
in regard to France and America. We seem not to consider 
that we have indispensable occasion for that extension of a 
neutral’s trade which we would disallow. According to our 
navigation laws we permit the importation of Spanish wool in 
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time oF peace in none but our own ships or those of Spain. 
When we are at war with Spain however we are obliged to 
employ the ships of the neutrals. But according to our own 
rule this is an illicit trade; and every ship so employed might 
be captured by our enemies. But who has ever heard of such 
a pretension being set up in Etiropc ’ 

The undeniable matter of fact Is this. The nations of mo¬ 
dern Europe, fiom their ideas of the ailvantacies of monopoly, 
have all confined to themselves dining peace b'.inc!i''s ol trade, 
which War compels diem to open to ncutia! nations during its 
continuance; and by the salutary interlerenic ol these neutrals 
the mischiefs of war are rcticlcrcd much less severe. Now the 
extension to the neutrals of one's colonial trade rests on the same 
fotindation exactly as any other branch of trade whatever. In 
regard to the right of extension there is no s!ia h w of distinc¬ 
tion, 'I vainest sophistry alone could iitumpt lo find any. 
Is it likely that the nations of the world will quietly permit its 
to circumscribe their intercourse with one ariothci, and prolii- 
bit their industry on the authority of donbtlul or unfounded 
distinctions of this sort? What must they think of ilic justice, 
and generosity of a nation which calls herself great, and the 
patroness of the general interests, and which would yet desire 
to interfere with the freedom of her neighbours on such futile 
pretexts ? 

But as if the patrons of the prohibitory doctrine bad been 
aware that this distinction would be found untenable, tliey have 
•provided another support, which will be (ound still more falla¬ 
cious than the former. They have made a fiction; and on the 
strength of that fiction they would have Great Britain to at¬ 
tack the neutral nations! They tell us that Great Britain has 
invested or blockaded the enemies colonies; though she has 
not invested or blockaded them in any other manner than she 
has every part of the eviemies sea-coast. But with the excep¬ 
tion of a few ports which are blockaded in a very different 
sense, the neutrals enjoy<Jie^unquestioned right of trading to 
that whole coast. Will it be believed that such reasons as these 
were on the point of being made the foundation of rules of go¬ 
vernment? On this argument the reader will find some very 
good illustrations in the pamphlet before ns. 

The general law with regard to neutral and belligerent na¬ 
tions, is so well stated in the following passage, that it is worthy 
of being impressed on the memory: 

** It results from the state of war, that the property of an enemy 
may be acquired by capture at sea, but the property of a friend can¬ 
not be taken. If, however, the neutral divests himself of his pro¬ 
per character, and takes part in the war. be may justly be treated 
according to the character he has assumed. His property then be¬ 
comes lawful prize. He might as well serye in the enemy’s fleet or 
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mmy, and« when made prisoner^ claim his neutral prmlegti fli 
claim that privilege for his goods when employed in the war. If 
therefore he furnishes a belligerent with those means and imple- 
ments of destruction, which, under the general term of contraband, 
are variously designated in the several treaties by which it has been 
defined; or if, when a belligerent has blockaded a town or place, ho 
should attempt to introduce succour or subsistence, the property ia 
lawful prize. In both cases be was engaged in direct hostility. But 
these cases excepted, there is no right of capture. A belligerent 
cannot rightfully complain of the remote and indirect conaequencea 
of a lawful act. Neither can he impute as guilt to a neutral, acts 
in themselves lawful, and which, having no direct tendency to in« 
jure the belligerent, imply no hostile intention of the neutral. To 
make this (if possible) a little indVe clear, take the following in¬ 
stance: If a neutral should let out his ship to transport soldiers tor 
one of the belligerents, this would mark so distinctly bis liostRe 
spirit, as to justify capture and condemnation by the other bellige¬ 
rent. But suppose a neutral ship should meet a transport of the ^I- 
ligercnt, sinking from stress of weather, and rescue the troops from 
impending destruction ; would this expose the ship to condemnation? 
Surely not. Nature revolts at the idea: and a belligerent who should 
make prize under such circumstances, and justify the decree be¬ 
cause of the consequential injury he might sustain from the salvation 
ef his drowning foe, would render himself the object of general 
execration. The right, then, of capturing neutrals, does not ariso 
either from advantages the belligerent may gain, or from injuries he 
might otherwise sustain. No: it arises, and in reason can only 
asise, from the guilt of the neutral himself. Where there is no 
crime there can be no punishment, and where there is no ofience 
there can be no forfeiture. Miserable indeed must be the condilion 
of man, if those who are invested with power can prescribe their 
convenience as a rule for the conduct of others; measure out rights 
and duties by their particular interest: bind up the conscience of 
such as cannot resist to the conclusidns of their own reasoning, how¬ 
ever false, and at their sovereign will and pleasure cliange innocence 
to guilt! Principles like these are fit only for beasts of prey, and for 
those enemies of the human race who may*! like beasts of prey, be 
lawfully hunted down and destroyed.'* 

With regard to the details arAi complaints in the pamphicl 
entitled “ War in Disguise,” in regard to the false papers, and 
documents, &c. of neutral ships, our author justly obstM ves, 
that this only concerns the question, whether the propel ty be 
that of a neutral, or the covered property of an enemy. The 
pioperty of the enemy, though in a neutral ship, is lawlul 
prize ; but the bona fide property of a neutral, though the pro. 
duce of the enemies colonies, manutactures or soil, is per¬ 
fectly sacred. If cases can be proved of enemies* propel ty 
having been protected by talse papers, numberless cases, savs 
the author, “ can be adduced to shew, that property of inin^ 
cent men has been condemned by British judges, acting unde 
British instructions.** But what does this balancing of oH'enccs 
prove in rcgaid to the question of right ? 
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The following remonstrance on the accusations that the cus¬ 
tom-house oflicers and magistrates of the neutral nations assise 
in covering, by false documents, the property of belligerents 
is pertinent and fair: 

The charge against officers in the American customs, as lending 
the aid of government to the commission of fraud> ought not to 
have been lightly made. The author will iind, on examination, 
that they act in mere obedience to the law, which has no view to 
fraud. The usual course of our trade has been to bond the duty and 
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cancel the bondi on payment of a small part, when the goods are 
exported. If the duties had been paid, in the first instance, and re¬ 
paid in the second, the case would not have been materially altered. 
It is not reasonable to expect that custom-house officers of a neutral 
country, should go out of their way to insert unusual expressions in 
Xba clearances tliey give ; especially when those expressions would 
be of no use to their fellow-citizens, but merely serve as a pretext 
fur condemning their property. Is it just, is it decent, to insinuate 
against men in high public trust, a charge of abetting fraud, be¬ 
cause they will not encourage plunder ? 

** The author has laboured to show what is self-evident, that the 
frequent recurrence of a suspicious circumstance tends to strengthen 
suspicion. But when, to elucidate a position so clear, he likens 
neutrals to pick-pockets, we cannot consider it as a Iiappy allusion. 
Neither can we admit that an illustration is an argument. And 
when, from that self-evident position, he attempts to sliovv that the 
frequent recurrence of circumstances, naturally incident to fair 
transactions, gives ground to suspect fraud; wc not only differ 
from him, but contend, on the contrary, that a suspirioj) of fijutl 
^ould more naturally arise from the defect of tljt,ose circuinstancos. 

As little can we subscribe to his assertion, that the shipment of 
colonial produce to Europe, by the importer, is a proof that he im¬ 
ported with intention to make that shipment : inasmuch as Europe 
is the best market* Merchants aver, that, in distant voyages, the 
best method can only be known by events ; and that the American 
market is influenced by that of Europe. Indeed, it appears to us 
quite natural, (hat the pi ice of exported articles should be governed 
by a view to the price likely to prevail, at their arrival in the country 
to which they are sent. It fs equally natural that men of sanguine 
temper, counting on high markets, should be disappointed to their 
loss. And it is notorious that many were mined in America during 
the last war, by shipping West India pioduce to Europe. Their 
imprudent speculations raised prices here at first, and afterwards 
the loss they sustained, together with numerous bankruptcies in the 
principal port of Germany, reduced prices below the reasonable 
standard. In that state of things, merchants who bad imported 
with a view to the high price, rather than submit to loss by the de¬ 
cline, sent on their goods to Europe. Let any well-informed mer¬ 
chant in the city of London be asked, whether this is not a true 
state of facts. And let any honest man declare, whether the fre¬ 
quency of such adventures, under such circumstances, conveys to 
his mind a suspicion of fraud. This w'e say, bn the supposition 
that our merchants had nut a right lo import with a view to ex- 
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]K)rtatbn i which we by no means concede. Neither will we admit 
that measures taken to conceal a lawful intention^ for the purpose 
of eluding lawless power^ impeach the integrity of those wnose 
weakness has no other resource thart concealment. Shall it be 
tended that because a prudent man riding near London conceals h\i 
purse and watch, the first highwayman be meets has a right to tak4 
them away ? 

Our author has shown, we think in a satisfactory manner, that 
an American merchant can (if so disposed) furnish any evidence 
prize courts may ask, to prove such intention as they may pre* 
scribe; and we draw from his demonstration this clear corollary { 
that it is equally useless and offensive to abandon the clear and sim¬ 
ple principles of public law, for the sake of these loose and un* 
founded notions. Has it been duly considered, that the inquiry into 
a merchant’s intention, pushed to the extent now contended for, is 
a violation of our sovereignty ? Has it been duly considered that 
the property, when once brought within our dominion, is as com¬ 
pletely our own as if it had been of our own growth and manufac¬ 
ture ? Has it been duly considerecf that, even if acquired in coa* 
traband trade, the inquiry cannot properly be made after goods have 
reached our ports ? It has been admitted that, from the time a ship 
leaves, and until she returns to the ports of her sovereign, bellige¬ 
rents have a right, (notwithstanding any intermediate entries, sales, 
or dispositions of the cargo, in the ports of other powers) to con* 
• aider it as one unfinished voyage, and to make prize, if. in any part 
of that voyage, she has violated the laws of war If the belligerent 
may go on and follow her after she has again left the port of her so¬ 
vereign, as if still engaged in an unfinished voyage, when is the 
voyage to end ^ Is it to last as long as the ship ? Must our go¬ 
vernment-but we forbear, for we are the advocates of jieace ? 

In answering some of the miscellaneous observations of his 
antagonist, onr author comes to the remark that the French 
colonies are flourishing more, notwithstanding the war, by the 
benefit ol the free trade, than they did during peace under the 
monopoly of the mother country. We wish part of bis answer 
were deeply weighed- We neither/* siys he, “ dispute the 
fact nor the inference : nay, we venture to believe that Jamaica 
would also flourish beyond formor example, if permitted to 
enjoy a free trade with the United States.*' We add that the 
irenefit of the mother country would be in the same pro¬ 
portion. 

Into the question however respecting the advantages obtained 
by the enemy, or the disadvantages sustained by Great Britain, 
in consequence of this colonial trade of the neutrals, we 
cannot at present enter. Surely, after the question of right is 
' fairly determined against us, that respecting advantages or dis¬ 
advantages no longer requires consideration. It would, bow. 
ever, be easy to shew that the advantages gained by France iu 
consequence of this trade, in any respect in which they can be 
turned to our disadvantage, are altogether insignificant; and 
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that in real calculation we lose nothing at all by the conduct of 
the neutrals. France is not in the least degree more enabled to 
injure us; nor are the inhabitants of Great Britain thereby de¬ 
barred from a single enjoyment. But were the case ever so 
much the contrary, we trust that we shall never have to defend 
the cause of right against advantage in opposition to Great 
Britain. 

On this question, of the advantages or disadvantages to 
Great Britain attending the neutral trade, the author has not 
treated very fully- In truth it is no part of an American’s pica 
with Great Britain. It is enough for him to shew that you 
have no right to molest him. If that is proved he has no con¬ 
cern to enquire whether it would be your interest to molest 
him or not. Even on this subject, however, he has made some 
pertinent answers to various unfounded propositions in the 
pamphlet of “ War in Disguise.” 

In one thing we rathei ftci humbled at the great superiority 
pf the American over our countryman. The British contro¬ 
versialist abounded in the most aiiogant and contemptuous ex¬ 
pressions towards the United States ; our present author is full 
of all respectful and honourable regards towards Great Britain 
and her high functionaries. We are sorry to remark that this 
want of good manners and decency in speaking of foreign 
nations, whose interests appear in any degree opposed to our 
own, is a striking icalure of British authors and of Britisli 
orators; and is only surpassed by that gross adulation which 
they pour upon thqpcourts and sovereigns wl\o scent to second 
their views. Of course we state this as only a general remark, 
to which there are many honourable exceptions. But it is a 
feature of our literature and ot our politics which ought to at¬ 
tract the vigilant regards of the censorship of both. The 
sooner it can infuse a better taste, the sooner will a great na- 
lional advantage be gained. We recommend, with this view, 
an attention to the following emphatic address oi our author. 
He had been noticing aiguuieut of wSir W, Scott, in which 
he puts some speeches into the mouths of the Americans, 
which our author denies they would ever think of using. Bur, 

says he, 

# 

“ If it be permitted to address England iti <mr own words, we 
53y :~Great and generous nation! Proud of our common descent, 
we rejoice that you so nobly sustain the lepulaiion of our valiant 
forefathers: speaking the same language, educated in the same 
habits, the same blood in our veins, the same love of liberty in our 
hearts, we sympathize in your sentiments, and exult in your glory: 
we know you will neither crouch under menace, nor Iw dismayed 
by danger: take care that you be not misled by flattery, and intoxi¬ 
cated by success : listen to the language of truth in the voice of a 
brother: be persuaded that you can no more destroy your enemy's 
colonial monopoly, than he can destroy your navigation act: the ne> 
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cessity of war leads both you and your enemy to relax the system 
which each considers it for his interest to preserve in peace: we find 
our advantage in carrying on the trade which each of you permits, 
for his own advantage: and we entreat you to consider, that if you 
exclude us from a trade with the colonies of your enemy, because 
** it is not his will but his necessity, that changes his system,** your 
enemy may, on like ground, exclude us from trading with you, in 
articles which your necessities require.—Why then drive us to des¬ 
perate conclusions, by insisting on principles, neither tenable in ar¬ 
gument, nor useful in practice V* 

After what we have stated, we need hardly add that we re¬ 
commend this pamphlet to general perusal; and wish that the 
representations it contains may receive impartial and careful 
consideration. 

— -_- - - . - _ - ■ r— < 

Art. IX. The Birds of Scotland^ with other Poems. By 
James Grahame. ^vo. yj. pp. 248. Edinburgh^ 1806* 
Blackwood. London^ Longinah & Co. 

MR. GRAHAME is already known to the public as the 
author of The Sabbath.*^ In that poem, when it originally 
appeared in an anonymous form, we were struck with those 
traits of true poetical genius which unfortunately so seldom 

f ircsent themselves amid^st that mass of verse which it is our 
ot to peruse. The opinion which we then gave of this first 
production, we are happy to have since found confirmed by 
the suffrage of the public ; and we are also happy that the au¬ 
thor has persevered in that species of composition in which he 
is eminently qualifiethto excel. * 

The author has chosen the Birds of Scotland for the theme 
of the largest poem in the present collection. The subject we 
consider as on many accounts happily selected. It is new; 
and novelty is a charm without which the finest poem loses the 
greatest part of its effect. Instead of considering the field of 
poetry as exhausted, we are well convincid that some of its 
1 idlest parts as yet remain wholly untouched; and nothing 
can be more false than the ideas ot ihos£ authors who imagine 
that the praise of novelty cannot be attained without extrava¬ 
gant and grotesque innovations in taste. Besides its novelty, 
the subject of the poem before us is recommended by other 
circumstances. The natural history of plants has afforded 
materials for a poem at least very popular, if not really veiy 
commendable ; and certainly its imperfections are not charge¬ 
able on the subject. But the economy of the animal creation 
-is far more varied, and far more capable of poetical embellish¬ 
ment than that of plants. Indeed there is no subject more cu¬ 
rious than the instincts of animals, and it is rather surprizing 
that the poet has hitherto chiefly employed them in the way of 
similes. The economy of birds is not less interesting than 
that of other animals, and is besides free from many circum- 
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■tances attached to particular tribes of the latter which render 
them less suited to the representations of poetry. It also ap* 
pears to us that Mr. Grahamr, in selecting this subject, has 
consulted the bent of his own genius. He is an assiduous and 
accurate observer of nature, capable of seizing the most strik* 
ing traits in the objects before him, and of communicating 
them to the reader with the same simplicity as nature originally 
presented them to himself. These arc the qualifications which 
more particularly fit an author for excelling in descriptive 
poetry. It is in vain that any one attempts this species of com* 
position, who does not observe nature with his own eyes, and 
who must have recourse to the works of others to guide his 
discrimination in the selection of particulars; it is in vain that 
' he attempts to represent to another what he has seen, if the 
pomp* and affectation of his language are perpetually at dis¬ 
cordance with the nature of his subject, and if he is for ever 
more afraid of offending against a mistaken dignity than against 
nature. Such unfortunately are the usual errors of those who 
attempt to describe natural objects. 

The manner of the poet, as well as his beauties and defects 
can however only be understood from quotations, and we shall 
therefore make such a selection of passages as may gratify the 
curiosity of the reader. Tlie poem is divided into three parts:' 
the first contains a description of the musical birds, the se¬ 
cond of those which are not distinguished by this quality, and 
the third of birds of prey. The poet does not by any means 
attempt a complete enumeration of these various classes: he 
only makes a selection from each. The following lines con¬ 
tain the exordium of the poem, and the description of one oi 
the most remarkable musical birds of Scotland : 

The woodland song, the various vocal quires. 

That harmonize fair Scotia’s streamy vales; 

Their habitation‘s, and their little joys; 

The winged dwellers on the leas, and moors. 

And mountain cliffs; tbi woods, the streams themselve^' 

The sweetly rural, and the savage scene,— 

Hannts of the plumy tribes,—be these my theme! 

Come, Fancy, hover high as eagle’s wing: 

Bend thy keen eye o’er Scotland’s hills and dales; 

Float o'er her farthest isles; glance o’er the main y 
Or, in this Lriary dale, flit with the wren. 

From twig to twig; or, on the grassy ridge, 

JLiOW nestte with the lark : Ttou, simple bird; 

Of all the vocal quire, dweU’sf in a home 
The humblest; yet thy morning song ascends 
Nearest to heaven,—sweet emblem of bis song,^' 

Who sung thee wakening by the daisy’s side 1 
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With earliest spring, while yet the wheaten blade 
Scarce shoots above the new-fallen shower of siiow^ 

The skylark's note, in short excursion, warbles; 

Yes! even amid the day-obscuring fall. 

I’ve marked his wing winnowing the feathery flakes. 

In widely-circling horizontal flight. 

But, when the season genial smiles, he towen 
In loftier poise, with sweeter fuller pipe, 

Chearing the ploughman at his furrow end,--* 

The while he clears the share, or, listening, leana 
Upon his paddie-stnlF, and, with raised band. 

Shadows his half-shut eyes, striving to scaa 
The songster melting in the flood of light. 

" On tree, or bush, no Lark was ever seen : 

The daisied lea he loves, where tufts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge; there, with his mate, 

He founds their lowly house, of withered bents. 

And coarsest speargrass \ next, Aie inner work 
With finer, and still finer fibres lays, 

Rounding it curious with bis speckled breast. 

How strange this untaught art! it is the gift. 

The gift innate of Him, without whoje will 
Not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

And now the assiduous dam her red-specked treasure, 
From day to day increases, till complete 
The wonted number, blythe, beneath her breapt. 

She cherishes from inorn to eve,—from eve 
To morn shields fronD the dew, that globuled lies 
Upon her mottledT plumes: then with thd dawn 
Upsprings her mate, and wakes her with his song. 

His song full well she knows, even when the sun, 

High in his morning course, is bailed at onoe 
By all the lofty warblers of the sky : 

But most his downward-veering song she loves ^ 

Slow the descent at first, then, by degre^, 

Quick, and more quick, till suddenly the note 
Ceases; and, like an arrow-fledge, he.darts. 

And, softly lighting, perches by Her side.*' 

In this passage our readers will distinctly perceive the pic¬ 
tures of an author whobaus himself viewed nature with an ob¬ 
servant and curious eye. The attitude of the ploughman, the 
instincts of the lark iq the building of his nest and the choice 
of its situation, the resemblance of the lark towards the close 
of his descent to an arrow fledge, and the gentle motion with 
which he at last alights-^are all picturesque circumstatucs 
which prove the author an actual ooserver ot nature. They 
are also so simply and naturally delineated that they instantly 
present to our minds objects on which we have iormerly de¬ 
lighted to dwell. The author, indeed^ informs us in his pre- 
face, that he wTites entirely from his own observation, that ho 
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has from his earliest years^ bestowed particular attention on the 
economy of birds, and that he felt much pleasure in tracing 
their various instincts. To this pleasure he has a beautiful allu* 
sion in the following passage : 

'' Even in a bird, the simplest notes have charms 
For me: I even love the yei.low-hammer’s song. 

When earliest buds begin to bulge, his note^ 

Simple, reiierated oft, is beard 
On leafless brier, or half-grown hedge-row tree 5 
Nor does he cease his note till autumn’s leaves 
Fall fluttering round bis golden head so bright. 

Fair plumaged bird ! cursed by the causeless hate 
Of every scliool-boy, still by me thy lot 
, Was pitied! never did I tear thy nest: 

I loved thee, pretty bird ! for ’twas thy nest 
Which first, unhelped by older eyes, I found. 

The very spot I think I nqw behold! 

Forth from my low-roofed home I wandered blythc, 

Down to thy side, sweet Cart, where 'cross the stream 
A range of stones, below a shallow ford. 

Stood in the place of the now spanning arch 3 
Up from that ford a little bank there was. 

With alder-copse and willow overgrown, 

Now worn away by mining winter floods 3 
There, at a bramble root, sunk in the grass. 

The hidden prize, of withered fleld-straws formed. 

Well lined with many a coil of hair and moss. 

And in it laid flve red-veined spheres, I found. 

The Syracusan’s foice did not exclaim 
The grand Hevreka, with more rapturous joy. 

Than at that moment fluttered round my heart." 

The Robin, from his peculiar familiarity with man, and, in 
this country perhaps more cspecially-from the old ballad of the 
Babes in the Wood, becomes an early object of affection with 
every child, and of *all birds is regarded by young and old with 
most sympathy- With our author he is also a particulai 
favourite: ' 

'' How simply unassuming is that strain ! 

It is the redkreast's song, the friend of man. 

High is his perch, but humble is his home. 

And wipll concealed. Sometimes within the sound 
Of heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door 
White-dusted, tells him, plenty reigns around,-^ 

Close at the root of brier-bush, that o'erhangs 
The narrow stream, with sbealings bedded wbile,~ 

He Axes his abode, and lives at will. 

Oft near some single cottage, be prefers 
To rear his little home 3 there, pert apd spruce, 

I'le shares the refi^se of the goodwife's churn. 

Which kindly on the wall for brith she leaves: 

Belova her lintel oft he lights, then In 
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He boldly flits^ and fluttering loads his bill. 

And to his young the yellow treasure bears. 

'' Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught:—a pleasant spot 
It is, well fenced from winter blast, and screened, 

By high o'er-spreading boughs, from summer sun. 
Before the door a sloping green extends 
No farther than the neighbouring cottage hedge. 
Beneath whose boutree shade a little well 
Is scooped, so limpid, that its guardian trout 
(The wonder of the lesser stooping wights) 

Is at the bottom seen.—At noontide hour. 

The imprisoned throng, enlarged, blythsome rush forth 
To sport the happy interval away ; 

While those from distance come, upon the sward. 

At random seated, loose their little stores : 

In midst of them poor Redbreast hops unharmed. 

For they have read, or heard, ahd wept to hear, 

The story of the Children in the Wood j 
And many a crumb to Robin they will throw. 

Others there are that love, on shady banks 
Retired, to pass the summer days: their song. 

Among the birchen boughs, with sweetest fall. 

Is warbled, pausing, then resumed more sweet. 

More sad ; that, to an ear grown fanciful. 

The babes, the wood, the man, rise in review. 

And Robin still repeats the tragic line. 

But should the note of flute, or human voice, 

Sound through the grove, the madrigal at once 
Ceases; the warbler flits from branch to branch, 

And, stooping, sidelong turns his listening head. 

Ye lovers of his song, the greenwood path 
Each morn duly bestrew with a few crumbs: 

His friendship thus ye*ll gain j till, by degrees. 

Alert, even from your hand, the offered boon 
He'll pick, half trustingly. Yes, I have seen 
Him, and his mate, attend,^from trej to tree. 

My passing step \ and, from mf open hand. 

The morsel pick, timorous, and starting back. 
Returning still, with confidence increased. 

'' What little birds, with frequent shrillest chirp. 
When honeysuckle flowers succeed the rose. 

The inmost thicket haunt ?-^their tawny breasts. 
Spotted with black, bespeak the youngling thrush. 
Though less in size \ it is the redbreast’s brood. 

New flown, helpless, with still the downy tufts 
Upon their heads. But soon their full fledged wings, 
Long hesitating, quivering oft, they stretch : 

At last, encourag^ by the parent voice. 

And leading flight, they reach the nearest busb. 

Or, falling short, lie panting on the ground > 

But, reassured, the destined aim attain. 
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Nor long this hdpless state : Each day adds strength^ 

Adds wisdom, suited to their little sphere, 

Adds independence, drst of heavenly boons f 

Released from all the duties, all the cares, 

The keen, yet sweet solicitudes, that haunt 
The parent’s breast; again the Redbreast's song 
Trills from the wood, or from the garden bough* 

Each season in its turn he hails ; be hails. 

Perched on the naked tree, spring's earliest buds : 

At morn, at chilly eve, when the March sun 
Sinks with a wintry tinge, and Hesper sheds 
A frosty light, he ceases not his strain : 

And when staid Autumn walks wdth rustling tread, 

He mourns the falling leaf. Even when each brand; 

* Is leafless, and the harvest morn has clothed 

The fields in white, he. on the hoar-plumed spray, 

Delights, dear trustful bird! bis future host. 

But farewell lessening days, in summer smile 
Arrayed. Dark winter's frown comes like a cloud. 

Whose shadow sweeps a mountain side, and scowls 
O’er all the land. Now warm stack-yards, and barm, 

Busy with bouncing flails, are robin’s haunts. 

Upon the barn’s half-door he doubting lights, 

And inward peeps. But truce, sweet social bird! 

So well I love the strain, when thou’rt my theme, 

That now I almost tread the winter snows, 

While many a vernal song remains unsung/* 

. The poet again resumes his description of Robin when 
painting tlie winter economy of the birds;* 

Of all the tuneful tribes, the Redbreast sole 
Confides himself to man j others sometimes 
Are driven within our lintel-posts by storms, 

And, fearfully, the sprinkled crumbs partake: 

He j'eels himself at borne. When lours the year. 

He perches on the^ village turfy copes. 

And, with his sweet but interrupted trills. 

Bespeaks the pity of his future host. 

But long be braves the season, ere he change 
The heaven's grand canopy for man's low home; 

Oft is he seen, when fleecy showers bespread 
Tiie bcMise tops white, on the thawed smiddy roof. 

Or in its open window he alights, 

And, fearless of the clang, and furnace glare. 

Looks round, arresting the uplifted arm, 

While on the anvil-cools the glowing bar. 

But when the season roughens, and the drift 
Flies Upward, mingling with the failing flakes 
In whirl confused.-^then on the-cottage floor 
He lights, and hops, and flits, from place to place, 

Rcbtless at flrat, till, by degrees, he feels. 

He is in safety ; Feark^s then be sings 
The winter day; and when the long &rk night 
' ■ 1 
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Has drawn the rustic circle round the fire. 

Waked by the dinsome wheel, he trims his plumes. 

And, on the distaff perched, chaunts soothingly 
His summer song.; or, fearlessly, lights down 
Upon the basking sheep-dog’s glossy for ; 

Till, chance, theherd-l^y, at his supper men. 

Attract his eye, then on the milky rim 
Brisk he alights, and picks bis little share/* 

The instances which the author here relates of the Robin*i 
remarkable familiarity with man are greater than we remember 
to have observed: we have however no reason whatever to 
doubt his correctness, as he professes to describe only what he 
has seen. 

Our limits prevent us from making so many extracts as jve 
should be inclined to do. The economy of the little wtcu 
cannot, however, be omitted. Having described the merle 
and thrush, the author proceeds : 

'' These two, all others of the singing quires, 

Jn size, surpass. A contrast now behold 
The little woodland dwarf, the tiny wukv, 

That from the root-sprigs trills her ditty clear. 

Of stature most diminutive herself. 

Not so her wonderous house ; for, strange to tell I 
Ifer's is the largest structure that is formed 
By tuneful bill and breast. 'Neath some old root, 

From which the sloping soil, by wintry rains. 

Has been all w'orn away, she fixes up 
Her curious dA^elling, close, and vaulted o’er. 

And in the side a little gateway porch. 

In which (for I have seen) she’ll sit and pipe 
A merry stave of her shrill roundelay# 

Nor always does a single gate suffice 
For exit, and for entrauejs to her dome; 

For when (ns sometimes haps) witbin^a bush 
She builds the artful fabric, then each side 
Has its own portico. mark ^ithin ! 

How skilfully the finest plunlhs and downs 
Are softly warped j how closely all around 
Tlie outer layers of moss ! each circumstance 
JVlost artfully contrived to favour warmth ! 

Here read the reason of the vaulted roof; 

Here Providence compensates, ever kind. 

The enormous disproportion that subsists 
Between ibe mother and the numerous brood. 

Which her small bulk must quicken into life. 

Fifteen white spherules, small as moorland hare-bell. 

And prettily bespecked like fox-glove dower. 

Complete her number. Twice five days she sits. 

Fed by her partner, never flitting off, 

Save when the morning sun is high, to drink 
A dewdrop from the nearest fiowreC cup. 
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** But now behold the greatest of this train 
Of miraclesj stupendously minute; 

The numerous progeny, clamant for food> 

Supplied by two small bills, and feeble wings 
Of narrow range ^ supplied, aye, duly fed. 

Fed in the dark, and yet not one forgot!" 

The second part of the work is very short, and not so highly 
finished, or at least not so interesting as the first. The descrip¬ 
tion of the swalluw however displays ihe poet's usual accurate 
observation of nature. Having dc.'.ciibed the power of the 
Creator in some of his greater works, the poet takes occasion 
lo turn to the swallow : 

'' Less loud, but not less clear. His humbler works 
Proclaim his power ; the swallow knows her time. 

And, on the vernal breezes, wings her way. 

O’er mountain, plain, and far-extending seas. 

From Afric's torrid sands to V'fhain’s shore. 

Before the cuckoo’s note, she, twittering, gay. 

Skims ’long the brook, or o’er the brushwood tops. 

When dance the midgy clouds in warping maze 
Confused : ’tis thus, by her, the air is swept 
Of insect myriads, that would else infest 
The greenwood walk, blighting each rural joy : 

For this,—if pity plead in vain,—O, spare 

Her clay-built home ! Her all, her young, she trusts. 

Trusts to the power of man ; fearful, hratlf 
She never trusts ; free, on the summer morn. 

She, at his window, hails the rising sun,— 

Twice seven days shb broods; then on the i^ing. 

From morn to dewy eve, unceasing plies, 

Save when she feeds or cherishes her young j 
And oft she’s seen, beneath her little porch. 

Clinging supine, to deal the air-gleaned food. 

From her the husbaiulinan the coming shower 
Foretells : Along tli^ mead closely she skiffs, 
i>r o’er the streamlet pool she skims,-so near. 

That, from her dipping winjr, xh/a, wavy circlets 
Spread to the shore ; then tail the single drops. 

Prelusive of the shower.” 

The birds ot prev. which occupy the third, part, pctliap^ 
furnish a subject less pleasing and less suitable to poetry : the 
author too has probably had less opportunity of observing their 
instincts. From whichever of these reasons, this part of the 
poem seems much less attractive than the firsu The descrip¬ 
tion of the falcon is however extremely well executed; 

'' How fleet the falcon’h pinion in pursuit! 

Ijen fleet the linnet’s flight!—Alas, poor bird ! 

Weary and weak is now thy flagging wing. 

While close and closer draws the eager foe. 

Now up she rues, and, with arrowed pinions. 

Impetuous souses $ but in vain : With tupn 

I 
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Sudden, the linnet shuns the deadly stroke, 

Throveing her far behind •, but quick again 
She presses on; Down drops the feeble victim 
Into the hawthorn bush, and panting sits. 

The falcon, skimming round and round, espies 
Her prey, and darts among the prickly twigs. 

Unequal now the chace! struggling she strives^ 

Entangled in the thorny labyrinth, 

While easily its wa}' the small bird winds. 

Regaining soon the centre of the grove. 

But not alone the dwellers of the wood. 

Tremble beneath the falcon’s fateful wing. 

Oft hovering o’er the barn-yard is she seen. 

In early spring, when round their ruffling dam 
The feeble younglings pick the pattering bail: 

And oft she plunges low, and swiftly skims 
The ground ; as oft the bold and threatening mien 
Of chanticleer, deters her frdm the prey. 

** Amid the mountain fells, or river cliiFs 
Abrupt, the falcon’s eyry, perched on high. 

Defies access : broad to the sun ’tis spread. 

With withered sprigs hung o’er the dizzy brink. 

What dreadful cliffs o’erbang this little stream! 

8o loftily they tower, that he who looks 
Upward, to view their almost meeting summits, 

Reels sudden giddiness, and instant grasps 
The nearest fragment of the channel rockSf 
Restiag his aching eye on some green branch 
That midway ^own shoots from the creviced crag. 

Athwart the narrow chasm fleet flies the rack. 

Each cloud no sooner visible than gone ; 

While ’tween these natural bulwarks, that deride 
The art of man, murmurji the hermit brook, 

And joins, with opened banks, the full-streamed Clyde.” 

These extracts will enable our readers to form an idea of the 
nature and merits of the poem. The author himself expresses 
a consciousness that the amtng^rnedt and general plan are de¬ 
fective; and from this circumstance we are led to conclude 
that he will hereafter improve both. The chief circumstance 
which we regret is thaMnany birds of Scotland, whose economy 
IK equally interesting, still remain unsung. We arc extremely 
fond of poetry which instructs while it amuses; and we should 
be glad to have all the instincts of the feathered race displayed 
to us in such poetry as Mr. Grahame’s, even leaving the plan 
and arrangement entirely to himself. 

The occasional episodes or digressions are introduced with 
more skill than in Mr, former poem. He is the steady 
champion of freedom and humanity, and in most ot hit di¬ 
gressions he proceeds from the cruelty exercised op birds to 
deprecate that often exercised op man. The description of the 
linnet will afford an example i 
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When whiQDj braes are garianded with gold, 

And> blythe, the lamb pursues, in merry chase. 

His twin around the bush ; the then. 

Within the prickly fortress builds her bower, 

And warmly lines it round, with hair and wool 
Inwove. Sweet minstrel, may’st thou long delight 
The whinny know, and broomy brae, and bank 
Of fragrant birch ! May never fowler’s snare 
Tangle thy struggling foot ! Or, if thou’rt doomed 
Within the nariow cage ihy dreary days 
To pine, may ne’er the glowing wire (Oh, crime accursed!) 
Quench, with fell agony, thy shrivelling eye ! 

Deprived of air and freedom, shall the light 
Of day, tliy only pleasure, be denied ? 

^ But thy own song will still be left; with it, 

Daikling, thou’lt soothe the lingering hours away j 
And thou wilt learn to find thy triple perch. 

Thy seed-box, and thy beverage saffron-tinged. 

Nor is thy lot more hard than that which they 
(Poor linnets!) prove in many a storied pile 
They see tlic light, 'tis true,—they see, and know 
Ihat light for f/icm is but an implement 
Of toil, fn summer with the sun they rise 
To toil, and with his setting beam they cease 
To toil: nor does the shortened winter day 
Their toil abridge ; for, ere the cock’s first crow. 

Aroused to toil, they lift their heavy eyes, 

And force their childish limbs to rise and toil; 

And while the winter night, by cottage fire. 

Is spent in homebred industry, relieved 
By harmless glee, or tale of witch, or ghost. 

So dreadful that tlte housewife’s listening wheel 
Suspends its hum. their toil protracted lasts: 

Eyen when the royal birth, by wonderous grace, 

Gives one half day to mirth, that shred of lime 
Must not be lost, buf thriftily ekes out 
To-morrow’s and to-morrow’s lengthened ta^k. 

No joys, no sports haverfbey : vy^Vai little lime. 

The ftiigaiem of an hour, c;ib be retrenched 
From labour, is devoted to a show, 

A boasted boon, of what the public gives,— 

Instruction. Viewing all around the bliss 
Of liberty, they feel its loss the more ; 

Freely through boundless air, they wistful sec. 

The wild bird’s pinion past their prison fiit ; 

Free in the air the merry lark^lhcy gee 
On high ascend ; free on the swinging spray 
i The woodlaJKl bird is perched, and leaves at will 
Its perch ; the open quii^ering bill they see, 

BiU DO sweet note by them is heard, all lost, 

. Extinguished in the noise that ceaseless stuns the ear.'* 

' The author’s fondness for this species of digression, however, 

^ t The allusion here is chiefly to cotton mills. 
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leads him in one instance into a safnetieni which hi both vefjr 

f >erceptible and disagreeable in a short poem* The Fate of the 
ark is lamented in having its young torn from it by the herd* 
boy; and fiom thence he takes occasion to digress to the legalised 
robbery of the press gang. In the description of the Rierle^ 
exactly the same incidents again occur, except that the herd- 
boy is convened into a school-boy, and that a child it stolen 
instead ol a youth being forcibly carried off. 

In describing the country, the haunt of birds, the autlxir 
takes occasion to ridicule that absurd and depraved taste which 
has unfoi Innately for nature and common sense been lately 
gaining ground, and which has disfigured so many beautilul 
countiy seats, by converting the simple and dignined charms 
oF nature into vile artificial mazes, and clumps of exotic shrubs. 
The author's ideas in this respect are so just, that wc cannot 
forbear to extract them : 


“ There are, who having%een some lordly pile. 
Surrounded by a sea of lawn, attempt. 

Within their narrow bounds, to imitate 
The noble folly- Down the double row 
Of venerable elms is hewn. Down crash. 

Upon the grass, the orchard trees, whose sprays, 
Enwreathed with blooms, and waved by gentle&t gales. 
Would lightly at the shaded window beat, 

Breaking the morning's slumbers with delight. 

Vernal delight. The ancient moss-coped wall. 

Or hj^ge impenetrable, interspersed 
With holly evergreen, the domicile * 

Of many a little wing, is swept away; 

While, at resi>ectful distance, rises up 

The red brick wall, with flues, and chimney tops. 

And many a leafy crucifix adorned. 

Extends the level lawn with dropping trees 
New planted, dead at top, each to a post 
Fast-collared, culprit like. The smouth expanse 
Well cropt, and daily, as the owner's chin. 

Not one irregularity prdfStenta, * 

Not even one grassy tuft, in which a lark 
Might find a home, and cheer the dull dpmaio : 
Around the whole, a line vermicular. 

Of melancholy fir, and leaning larch. 

And shivering poplar, skirting the way side. 

Is thinly drawn. But should the tasteful Power, 
Pragmatic, which presides, with pencilling hand. 

And striding compasses, o'er all this change 
Get in bis thrall some hapless stream, that lurks 
WimpHng through hazelly shaw, and broomy glen. 
Instant the axe resounds through all the dale. 

And many a pair, unhoused, hovering lament 
The barbarous devastation : All is smoothed, ^ 

Save here and there a tree 5 the hawthojn, briar. 
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He basel bosh^ the bramble, and the broom. 

The sloe-thorn, Scotia’s myrtle, all are gone ; 

And on the well sloped bank arise trim clumps. 

Some round, and some oblong, of shrubs exotic, 

A wilderness of poisons, precious deemed 
In due proportion to their ugliness.” 

We should be unjust to the genuine spirit of virtue and 
piety which breathes throughout the poem, if we did not ex* 
tract the following passage, which is truly poetical and ap¬ 
proaches to the sublime: 

** O nature ! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable, o’er mountain, wood, and stream, 

^ To think that He, who hears the heavenly choirs^ 

Hearkens complacent to the woodland song $ 

To think that He, who rolls yon solar sphere. 

Uplifts the warbling songster ^o the sky; 

To mark His presence in the mighty bow. 

That spans the clouds, as in the tints minute 
Of tiniest ffower > to bear His awful voice 
In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale ; 

To know, and feel His care for all that lives;— 

’Tis this that makes the barren waste appear 
A fruitful held, each grove a paradise. 

Yes ! place me 'mid far stretching woodless wilds. 

Where no sweet song is heard i the heath-bell there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of Thee ! 

There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault, by day,—by night. 

When glows the firmament from pole to pole j 
There would my orerffowing heart exclaim, 

The heaiens declare the glory of the Lord, 

The firmament Jtews forth his handy xrorL /” 

The most objectionable circumstance in the poem Is tlie vcr< 
slfication. To be simple and free from affectation is absuliUcK 
necessary in a poem of thia sort; J\ut simplicity docs not ic- 
quiie the verse to be either harsli or liuiping. The versifica¬ 
tion is indeed sometii^ncs uncommonly sweet and even elegant; 
for it is impossible for a man to think finely and not often ex¬ 
press himself finely. But in many instances it is harsh and de¬ 
fective, and abounds with the same faults as that of the Sab¬ 
bath. The limping lines of eight syllables appear to be a fa¬ 
vourite vice of theauthoi. Deleciant vduti Balbimim pohpus 
A^na* Milton, indeed, in some of his pieces, indulged him¬ 
self freely in tins vice ; but it is not on that account the less a 
vice. Homer's versification is otien extremely harsh and in¬ 
correct; but Virgil, while he freely imitated the beauties uf 
that great poet, had the good taste and good sense nut to 
imitate this defect. Julius Caesar, while he sighed to rival 
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Alexander the Great in his nobler qualities, did not dream of 
carrying his head inclined to one shoulder: he left that to the 
dependants and parasites of Alexander. Mr. Grahame ought 
to be above imitating the defects of any poet. The affectation 
of limping lines has of late become very common ; and authors 
actually seem to think that those defects arc calculated to aU 
tract admiration. The practice not a little reminds us of those 
Beauties, who, as Addison informs us, thought to ensnare the 
hearts of their lovers by lisping, squinting, affecting inability 
to walk, and imitating various other defects and distempers. 

Besides these limping lines, the verse is often very uncouth. 
What line can be more disagreeable to the ear than the follow* 
ing: 

New flown, helpless, with still the downy tufts." 

The harshness is the more unpardonable in this instance, tliat 
it might be so easily avoided. Our author is greatly mistaken 
if he imagines that the simplicity which pleases has any 
connection with slovenliness. There is a graceful negligence, 
in the dress of a female for instance, which charms : but what 
emotions would the negligence of that lady excite, who should 
let her stockings hang loose about her heels ? The blemishes of 
his versification Mr. Grahame ought certainly to amend, as his 
poems, in other respects, have a just claim to lasting reputation. 

Our author has ventured to introduce Scottish wimls occa¬ 
sionally in his poem; and for this practice he offers the fallow¬ 
ing apology : 

'' I have, now and then, used a Scotch» or an old Englisii worflj 
where a modern English synonime, equally emphatic, did not pre¬ 
sent itself. I am no friend to those phrases which are commonly, 
though often erroneously, called Scotticisms, or to any innovation 
which would tend to destroy the idiom of the English language; 
but 1 could never see any good sense in that indiscriininnting 
anathema, which would proscribe every 710/</ that happens lobe 
unknown, or little known, on the south side of the Tweed." 

The glossary he subjoins exp lains fjie terms he employs ; we 
are afraid the practice will be "Considerably objected to by tlie 
English reader. ^ 

To the poem w^hich \ve liave now examined, succeed several 
small ones under the title of Biblical Pictures. They contain 
short descriptions of incidents taken from Sacred History : and 
chiefly of such as have been successfully pouiirayed by paiutoig. 
They arc well executed, if we consider the difficulty ol the 
attempt, and the restraints necessarily placed on the poet's 
fancy ; but arc by no means so interesting as the othci parts ul 
the volume. After the large extracts which we have alicad> 
given, there are none of these which particularly claim a place. 

The Biblical Pictures are followed by the Rural Calendar, 
in which each month of the year is successively charketevised 
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by circumstances peculiarly appropriate to itself. The shoft 
compass of each of these poems prevents m from expecting a 
full delineation of the appearances of each month; but the cir^ 
cumstances selected are chosen with much judgment. The 
versification is in general much more correct than in the Birds 
pf Scotland, and the whole are very pleasing. 

Three small poems in rhyme are subjoined to the Rural Ca¬ 
lendar. That on the Redbreast who flew in at the author’s 
window is a very pretty lyric. The volume concludes with a 
number of notes, explanatory and illustiativci 

After what has been said in the course of this review, we 
need not add that the perusal of this volume has afforded us a 
very uncommon degree of pleasure. The true sensibility 
without any a/Fectation, which the author on all occasions dis¬ 
plays, cannot fail to interest every reader: he plainly feels 
every charm of nature he describes. His sensibility to the 
distresses both of man and bea^ tlirows a tinge of melancholy 
over all his performances, and leads him to dwell perhaps too 
often on the gloomy side of the picture. The same turn of 
mind has led him into some very false political notions, which 
he is unfortunately inclined to introduce where they might very 
well be spared. He observes a number of children employed 
in manufactures, improperly educated and ill attended to, 
and from thence, and similar abuses, he concludes that 
manufactures and commerce themsclvts arc a great curse to 
mankind, and that things will never go well till wc become an 
agricultural nation again. But if he delights to mankind 
well cloathed, fed, and supplied with the Various necessaries 
and comforts of life, why should he thus reproach the onh- 
means by which these benefits can be bujught about? Wc 
could tell him of times, before commerce was known in thii 
country, when an unpropitioiis season was sure to produce a 
general famine, when the wretched poor were left to perish of 
hunger by the way sfde without the possibility of affording 
them relief, from ihf,. want of all communication with sur. 
rounding countries. - But we'-nSve already often exposed the 
absurdity of charging on those m(»dcs of industry, without 
which nations cannot be prosperous and happy, certain abuses 
in carrying them on which the ignorance of mankind has not as 
yet allowed them to remedy. 

Art. X. Lives of Cmdmal Aibooni and the Duke de Ripperda^ 

Ministers of Philip V, of Spain. By Gluhge Moore^ 

Esq^ 8utf. 2 vols. in ow:. Fauldcr. London^ i8o6. 

Although we have often had occasion to consider works 
which were held forth, on the tide page, as the lives of pani* 
cular persons, yet it has not since the commencement or pur 
Review bten our good fortune to meet with a volume of exceK 
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lent or .genuine biograph)'. This species of writing has indeed 
of late years been either so feebly and carelessly executed, 'of 
so distorted from its pVoper nature, that every thing bearing itf 
name must have fallen into disrepute and disregard, were it not 
that it possesses, even in its worst form, many attractions for 
the reader. 


Those perversions of biography, of which we complain, 
consist in those large masses of motley materials which we have 
of late seen heaped together without reserve, and then ushered 
into the world as the life of a particular person, sometimes a 
private individual. When the historian treats of a personage, 
such as the sovereign of a mighty empire, who is completely 
distinguished by public institutions from all its other inhabitants, 
who forms the principal figure in all its transactions, and 
whose conduct gives rise to the principal appearances which 
characterise any particular period, nearly all the more impor¬ 
tant transactions of society in Bis time may, withotit much 
violence, be introduced as a part of his biography. The Life 
of Charles V. or Custavus Adolphus may be nearly the cotem- 
porary history of Europe. In proportion, however, as an in¬ 
dividual recedes troin this public and conspicuous station in 
society, the transactions attached to his biography ought to be 
‘ contracted. The principal figure is otherwise entirely lost; and 
the treatise, instead of being a piece of genuine biography, de¬ 
generates into a mere miscellaneous account of coternporary 
events without any leading circumstance to give them a proper 
connection, "^e c«juld name several late instances of this sort* 
of spurious biography, where the life of one private individual 
is made to contain equally the lives of many others, and nearly 
all the cotemporary circumstances on which the author could 


lay his hands. 

But while this species of redundant biography has of late been 
brought, by some popular instances, very much into fashion, 
there have not been wanting perpetual exanmles of those meagre, 
uninteresting sketches, whidwip^j^ly affor^ barren detail of a 
few events of a man’s life, without convey!nJ any adequate.idea 
of his character, or the circumstances in v|)ich he is placed. 
Such are those sketches usually prefixed to the works of au¬ 
thors, and such is that tissue of living public characters with 
which we are yearly presented. The antients seem to have 
usually erred on this side: the circumstances recorded of each 
personage by Cornelius Nepos are extremely well chosen, but 
then they are too few : they seldom convey a complete idea of 
k the Individual's character, and for the circumstances of the so¬ 
ciety in which he was placed we have to seek almost wholly in 
other histories. The sketches of Pliny the younger are still 
more exceptionable in this point of view; they merely contain a 
dry enumeration of a very few events, and we cannot point out 
VoL. I. 2 M J 
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ev«n one initance where the character is delineated in a katis* 
factory nwnner. 

Of IcgiUmate biography, the examples which we possess are 
few indeed, and yet no species of writing can be considered at 
hjore interesting or instructive. It ought to be the object of the 
biographer to give so distinct an idea of the character of his 
subject, and the part he acted in life, that the reader may enter 
compleatly into the process of his transactions, and be enabled 
from thence to deduce useful lessons for iiis own conduct. 
Nor can this be fully done, without giving occasional sketrhei 
of the manners of the times, of cotemporary transactions, and 
of the individuals with whom the personage described lived and 
associated. But in introducing these, the biographer should 
aver be careful to use them merely for the purposes of il¬ 
lustration, and never to allow them to distract his own or the 
reader’s attention from the principal subject. There are parti¬ 
cular circumstances which are'far more appropriately introduced 
in the life of one individual than of another ; and in selecting 
these, one great portion of the biographer’s skill is displayed. 
An account of the state of poetry, particularly epic poetry at 
Rome in the Augustan age, would be introduced with much 
propriety into the life of Virgil, and would indeed be neces¬ 
sary to give an adequate idea of his merits: but an account of 
the state of oratorv at the same time would be quite out of 
place in the same life. On the other hand the biography of 
Cicero would not be complete without a sketch of the state of 
‘oratory, while with ithe state of epic poetry it has ho connec¬ 
tion. Some conspicuous authors of our own days seem to 
have no idea of such a selection, and the life of a poet is loaded 
with long disquisitions on all the arts both fine and useful, 
which could be supposed to have been cultivated in his time. 

These few observations are sufficient to point out our ideas 
of legitimate biography, and of the prevailing errors in this 
species of composij.on. So very prevalent have these errors 
become, that the pOblio tast^.\Wisl-.. regard to biography seems to 
be much corrupted; and a writer is allowed to fall without 
censure into eithd)" of the extremes which have been described. 
It therefore appeared necessary to premise a few hints with re¬ 
gard to the principles of biographical writing, before proceed- . 
ing to examine a work of this class. 

The volume before us contains the lives of two very re¬ 
markable men, who made a most conspicuous figure on the po^ 
litical theatre about the commencement of the last century. 
Their extraordinary characters and numerous adventures render 
them subjects peculiarly suitable to the biographer; they t 
afford the most ample exercise for his talents, and the plainest 
uarratjye of their variegated transactions must interest thcf 
reader. Mr. Moore seems to have a more correct idea of 
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kgitimate biography than we often meet with: his main and 
distinct object is to delineate the character and traniactiom of 
the individ^ual whose life he writes, and not to collect a mMS of ^ 
cotemporary matter. But the merits and defects of his work 
will be best understood by examining each of his characters 
separately. 

Julius Alberoni was the son of a poor gardener of Placentia. 
He very early displayed an eager ambition to ingratiate himself 
wiUlt his superiors, and by this means to raise himself above his 
original condition. No indignity or difficulty seemed sufficient 
to restrain this propensity ; there was nothing so mean to which 
he would not stoop to gain his ends. He first engaged the no¬ 
tice of a parish priest by his forward officious behaviour. The 
priest taught him to read and write, and the rudiments of the 
Latin tongue. His artful obliging demeanour in the same man¬ 
ner made him a favourite with the Canons of the cathedral; 
and by sagaciously singling out those who possessed the ear of 
the bishop, as the peculiar objects of his officious attentions, 
he at length got himself ordained a priest. Having got into 
orders, he quilted his native city to seek for more propitious 
prospects. The versatility of his genius, a great proficiency in 
buffoonery and gross humour, a sagacious discernment in dis¬ 
covering the weak sides of those to whom he gained access, 
and a determination to take nothing amiss, but to lend himself 
to every caprice and vice—successively procured him the pa¬ 
tronage of many distinguished personages, and at length intro¬ 
duced him to the court of Spain. An impotent despotic court, 
with a weak uxorious prince at the head of it, was exactly the 
scene where a person of Alberoni’s character could not fail of 
success. Having been instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage of Philip’s second queen, he continued to recommend 
himself so well to her that he soon obtained a compicat ascen¬ 
dant over her mind, and consequently, over her husband’s. 
At Madrid he became all-powerful: he impelled the Pope to 
admit him into the college o^C^dinafs, ^ as Prime Minister 
he openly wielded the influence of Spain il whatever manner 
he pleased. He was ambitious to distingifisli himself in the 
eyes of the world by dazzling exploits; and the atchievement 
on which his mind was particularly bent, was the final expul¬ 
sion of the Emperor from Italy. In this attempt he fruitlessly 
expended a portion of the remaining resources of Spain ; and 
by his rashness, and the sanguine hopes which he entertained 
of the success of the most extravagant schemes, quickly threw 
all Europe into aflame, and broug& on a general combination 
against the country he governed. His schemes bad in them 
something daring and magnificent; but they were ill-arranged, 
and the means prepared tor their execution were total Ijr inade¬ 
quate. While Great>Brit»n, France, and tlie other powers 
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leaded against Spain, were pressing her on every side with ir^ 
resistible fleets and armies, Alberoni was attempting to avert the 
danger by the feeble and infamous expedient of exciting in« 
surrectioos in these countries. The bad success of all his enter¬ 
prises, and the great danger to which Spain was exposed from 
the progress of the French arms, at length rendered the King 
and Queen his enemies: he was suddenly stript of all his 
power, and banished from Spain* After wandering for some 
lime with imminent danger through the different parts of Italy, 
he was at length favoured by the court of Rome, and appointed 
Legate at Ravenna. He terminated his career at his native 
city of Placentia* The fortune which his various employments 
enabled him to amass, honestly it is said, afforded him the means 
of living in splendour: and when all his schemes of restless 
ambition were disappointed, he applied himself to the more 
useful occupations of rearing seminaries, and constructing 
canals. 

Such is a short sketch of the transactions of Alberoni. 
The particulars which fill up the picture are numerous and in- 
teresting. It remains to say how the biographer has executed 
his part. The narrative is perspicuors, and conducted with 
considerable judgment. The picture of the circumstances in 
which Alberoni was placed is, however, often very imperfectly 
filled up: the fault of the author is not redundancy; he is 
rather apt to degenerate into a dry and meagre detail. His re¬ 
flections, whether moral or philosophical, are by no means 
profound and often common place. A ridicufous and very 
fame discussion at the end, whether Alberoni deserved the name 
of Greats would be omitted with much advantage. 

The story of Ripperda is not less remarkable, and still more 
replete with adventure^ than that of Alberoni. He was a na¬ 
tive of Groningen, one of the United Provinces of Holland ; 
and was descended from the antient nobility of the province. 
Early in life he married a rich heiress; and finding himself in 
possession of greaP wealth, anxious also to have 

himself invested with important public employments. To 
qualify himself foijrthese, he renounced the Catholic religion in 
which he liad been brought up, and embraced Protestantism, 
the religion of the government in Holland. After passing 
through soine civil and military appointments, he was employed 
to adjust some important commercial arrangements between 
Spain and Holland.which remained unsettled at the peace of 
Utrecht. He arrived in Spain a very short time before Albe¬ 
roni became the acknowledged Prime Minister. The situation 
of that court, the field which its caprice and despotism opened 
to the intrigues of every adventurer, awakened his ambition, 
-and ma^e him form the resolution of seeking for promotion in 
that quarter. Accordingly as soon as he had c ompleted his^ 
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mission, he returned to Holland, resigned his employments, and 
then emigrated to ^ain. There he again changed nis religion, 
as no one but a Catholic could aspire to any office in that 
quarter. Although counteracted by Alberoni, who looked 
upon him as a rival adventurer, he found means to procure se¬ 
cret interviews with the king and queen, and to insinuate him¬ 
self into their good opinion. He also recommended himself to 
the religious cabal, which had great influence at the court of 
Philip, by feigning a sincere conviction of his former errors 
and great apparent devotion. I'o increase the opinion which 
began already to be entertained of his knowledge and capacity, 
he employed himself incessantly in drawing up plans for the 
improvement of the Spanish commerce and marine. Alberon# 
could not perceive the restless indusiiy of his rival without unea¬ 
siness ; and therefore to give bis activity a more innocent direc¬ 
tion, he gave him the supcrintenda'nce of a large woollen manu¬ 
factory which was to be established at the expence of govern¬ 
ment ; and added .1 pension and estate to this employment. Rip¬ 
perda procured proper roaster workmen from Holland, and exe¬ 
cuted the trust committed to him in a creditable manner. The 
establishment was not carried to the extent he intended ; it still 
however continues to subsist, and exhibits almdst the only exten¬ 
sive scene of active industry in Spain. After the fall of Alberoni, 
Ripperda did not immediately succeed to power ; he however 
at length foun^an opportunity to pay his court to the queen in 
such an effectual masner as to be raised her assistance to the* 
chief management of the Spanish affairs. He was appointed to 
negotiate the conclusion of a treaty with the Emperor, by 
means of which the (^een expected to procure a proper settle¬ 
ment for her son Don Carlos, and also one of the Archduchesses 
in marriage to him. Being allowed to conclude this treaty on 
any terms, he hastened to bring it to a termination : the terms 
were very unfavourable to Spain, but the ^een, provided her 
views were accomplished, w<«^rnprdleljs ot^e rest. He was 
not, however, able to procure the main objed, the matriage of 
Don Carlos with an Archduchess; but he (tnew that it his 
failure in this respect should be discovered, his influence with 
, the Queen would be at an end. He, therefore, resolved to 
earn a short-lived importance by assuring her that he had actu¬ 
ally succeeded. Nothing could exceed her joy at this intelli¬ 
gence, and Ripperda was immediately raised to uncontrouled 
power: he was created a Duke, a Grandee of the first rank, 
f and formally acknowledged as Prime Minister. His greatness, 

• however, did not last even as long as his imposition could be 
concealed. He was precipitated suddenly from his uncertain 
station, and confined in the castle of Segovia. From hcpceiie 
made his escape by the assistance of a young lady, who fell 
passionately in love with him, old and gouty as he was. 
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He passed over to England, disclosed all the secrets of bis go¬ 
vernment to our ministers, and with his usual sanguine pre¬ 
sumption expected a place in our ministry. He. however, 
found himself wholly neglected as soon as he had nothing more 
to reveal. He passed over to the continent, but found no door 
immediately open to his ambition. Incapable however of rest, 
he at length resolved to seek among the piratical states of Bar¬ 
bary that employment which he in vain aspired to in Europe. 
Having passed over to Morocco, and having again changed his 
religion from Catholic to Mahometan, he soon became Prime 
Minister and General to Miiley Abdallah, Emperor ol Mo¬ 
rocco. He had funned a plan for combining all the piratical 
si^ates in an attempt against Spain ; but a sudden revolution, 
common in those countries, dethroned his master, and put an 
end to his projects. He retired to Tetnan, where he was pro¬ 
tected by the Bashaw, and lived in private, amusing himself 
with agriculture and building. The last political transaction 
iu which we find him concerned was lending money to Theo¬ 
dore. the would-be king of Corsica. At length he was de¬ 
serted even by this adventurer; and died overcome with cha¬ 
grin at the disappointment ot all his ambitious schemes, and 
the total neglect of mankind. 

Such is a short outline of the wonderful life of Ripperda. 
whose transactions seem more like tljose of a hero in romance, 
than a personage who actually existed in tlie eighteenth cen- 
Vury. Tlie same olvervatious which havt; been made on the 
author’s merits in the life ol AIbcroni, apply with little varia¬ 
tion to that now before us. The narrative is interesting; it 
cannot well be otherwise ; but the most is not always made of 
the mateiials. The author has been at pains to collect infoi- 
mation with respect to the states of Barbai y. and has given a 
sufficiently neat view of their present condition. 

The style of this ^rk is in general perspicuous ; but there is 
an affectation of c^cisdJtess aj^ui^g^oint, bv no means pleasing. 
The author seems Extremely desirous to indulge the reigningpi c- 
dilectiou for shortfsentcnces and pciiods. To secure still greater 
favour with his reader in this way, he breaks his paragraphs 
iato numerous pieces ; so that almost every sentence, that can 
at all be separated from the preceding, forms a paragraph by 
itself. The consequence of this is that a paragraph, which is 
intended to denote a more important break in the train of ideas 
than a sentence, loses its effect: and the reader has always to 
cast his eye over the succeeding paragraph before he can dis¬ 
cover whether it is proper for him to prolong his pause, or 
whether the sentence be still unfinished. We observe another 
curious piece of affectation : although the whole work only 
forms a very moderate octavo of 335 pages, yet we find it or- 
namentid with two ut}e*pagcs. one at the beginning and the 
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other at the middle, of the volume; the one marked vol. t. 
and the other vol. ii. Each life by this means is held forth a$ 
a volume. We merely mention these little luolcries, as fron^ 
such trifles the measure of an author’s good sense, if not of 
his abilities, may be discovered. 


Art. XI. A Vmdication of Air. IVindkam's Mibtary Plans: 

with Remarks on the O^ections of his Opponents. Ridgeway, 

1806. 2S. (id. 

MR. WINDHAM’S projected alterations in our military 
establishment have excited tlic strongest sensation throughout 
the kingdom, and the arguments fur and against them have 
been warmly canvassed, both in and out of parliament, even 
before the measures themselves have come to be regularly de¬ 
bated. An uncomniuH number of pamphlets has already 
issued from the press on the subject, and yet—strange as it may 
seem—-the present is the only one which has attempted a regular 
defence of any pan of the measures proposed by the minister. 
We select it as the vehicle of our observations, hecau.se it takes 
a wider and more systematic view of the points in dispute than 
any of the preceding pamphlets have done. Its professed obr 
jeet is to defend some of the principal positions ol the minister 
against the arguments which have been urged by his opponents; 
and, in the prosecution of this design, the autlior divides his 
observations into six sections. We shall follow the order 
which he h-!* marked out, in offering our thoughts on the points 
he has discussed i«and at the same ^ixne observe on some which 
he has omitted. 


I. The first section is employed in examining the Necessity 
of Reform, a necessity which, the author observes, has long 
been universally acknowledged, and only at length denied 
when measures of reibrmation have been proposed. This ne¬ 
cessity he endeavours to maintain in following manner, 
That a large and eflident army is at pr^nt necessary for the 
maintenance of our security Jasd indep^ence, is allowed on 
all hands: but such an army can neither Ue procured, nor rcr 
tained in a complete state, unless proper p^visions are made to 
obtain an adequate supply of recruits from something bettey 
than the mere dregs of tlje society. If such provisions already 
exist, then Mr. Windham's measures, which profess to f}ava* 
the attainment of this object in vieytr, are nugatory and useless ^ 
but if such provisions do not exist, then a reform is necessary, 
whether Mr. Windham’s measure; be or be nqt calcuittted to 
attain their professed object. 

The author then proceeds to consider the efficacy of the pro- 
V Isions at present existing for the supply of the yegular army, 
1 mmediately preceding the commencement of the present war, 
recruiting by bounty was the only provisioit in activity for the 
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supply of the army; but although not then opposed by any 
competition for limited service, it was found totally incapable 
of procuring an adequate number of men of any description. 
In spite ot all the exertions of numerous recruiting parties, 
the renewal of hostilities still found many regiments in the 
same skeleton state in which they had remained for years; and 
it appeared plainly impossible to procure by this method a 
supply of troops in such numbers, and with such rapidity, as 
the exigencies of the state demanded. The compulsory mea¬ 
sure of the ballot was then had recourse to; but as ministers 
could not venture to propose its enforcement lor the direct 
supply of the regular army, it was employed to augment the 
imliiia, and to raise another force for limited service, the army 
ofc Reserve. But although the number of troops for liiniled 
service was by this means augmented, the recruiting for the 
regular army was reduced to still more deplorable condition 
than before. It was impossible, in the present state of this 
country, to enforce the ballot without allowing those on whom 
the lot tell to serve by substitute, or to excuse themselves by a 
finp: but this permission being giantcd, the prevalent ideas of 
military service rendered every one who could, eager to escape 
by one or other of these modes. As the payment «f the fine 
did not take away their liability to a new ballot, those who 
could afford it were willing to give any price for substitutes; 
and the bounty for limited service rose in consequence to forty, 
fifty, sixty, and even seventy pounds. In this st«*e of things, 
i^ was naturally found impossible to procute recruits for the 
regular army at a bounty of ten or fifteen guineas. 

To remedy these evils, and procure a more efficient supply 
for the regular army, Mr. Pitt introduced the Additional Force 
Act, better known by the name of the Parish Bill. To do 
away the enormous bounties which so greatly obstructed the 
recruiting fur the regular army, this act provided that the ballot 
should be entirely anspended, unless to supply casual de¬ 
ficiencies in the oldyFom^lcmeie!n)f'ihe militia. The Army of 
Reserve was attach/d, in the form of second battalions, to the 
different regiments pf the line, in the Iiopcs that by this means 
the men might be more readily allured from limited to general 
service. The supply of the Additional Force, as the Army of 
Reserve was henceforth to be called, was at the same time pro¬ 
vided for by a new mode of assessment on the several counties 
and parishes of the kingdom. Each parish was obliged to pro- 
. cure a certain number of men, or to pay a fine for each man 
deficient of its quota. To prevent the competition of the 
parishes from obstructing the recruiting for the regular army, 
they were restricted to a low bounty which they were not on any 
account Ao exceed. These provisions for the supply of the 
Additional Force» produced exactly the effects wmen might 
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have been expected; the parishes could not procure the men* 
but prepared to pay the stipulated fine. In the course of • 
whole year from the passing of the Act, only 8000 men 
were procured ; and of such materials was this scanty supply 
composed, that a whole fourth of the number deserted within 
the year. From the remainder, not above 3000 had been 
tempted by bounties into the regular army. 

From this historical review of facts, the author concludes 
that without the introduction of much more eRectiial provisions, 
it is impossible to procure an adequate supply ol recruits for 
our regular army. At the same time he adverts to the enor¬ 
mous desertion to which our forces are at j)resent subject, and 
which adds so grcatlv to the difficulty of maintaining thejr 
numbers complete. In the first twenty months of the war, no 
less than eight thousand soldiers had deserted ; and of those 
raised under the Additional Fotce Act, two thousand out of 
eight thousand had deserted in the course of one year. But 
the real inclination to desert was much greater than might be 
supposed from these numbers; since all who desert, and are 
afterwards recovered, are not reported as deserters but merely 
tried as absent without leave. To secure the maintenance of a 
large and efficient army, this dangerous evil no less loudly de¬ 
mands a remedy than the deficiencies in the provisions for re¬ 
cruiting ; and uom both these circumstances the author infers 
the necessity of adopting measures for the reform of our 
military instiLlttions. . 

II. The second*section treats of the* propriety c/ 
the Additional Force Act. The author shews that the advantages 
arising from the abolition of the ballot, (that part of the act 
which operated most beneficially on the recruiting for the 
regular army by removing the competition for substitiiifs,) will 
be reaped in a still greater ejegree by means of Mr. Windham’s 
proposed measures, since the ballot is nc^ to he wholly put an 
end to, even for the mil it ia^^ As to tly: junction of Additional 
Force battalions to the regimenA of the line, this measure will 
be rendered unnecessary by the improvcmt\its about to be in¬ 
troduced into the condition of the soldiers,* which will render 
general service more desirable than limited service formerly 
was. 

With regard to the parish assessment, as a measure which* 
ultimately had in view the recruiting ol the regular army, he 
contends from indisputable facts, th^ it was wholly inefficient; 
that it was altogether unable to procure an adequate supply 
even for the preliminary limited • service, although vagabonds, 
boys, and men under the standard of the regular army were aU 
eagerly admitted. At the same time, he shews that the measMre 
operated as a most unequal, oppressive, and vexat^us tax, 
which produced great mischief to the people at largi^ wlthotit 
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?ny solid advantage to the government* He therefore concludes 
that it must be beneficial to the country to have this measure 
repealed, even if no substitute whatever were provided in its 
room; a conclusion in which wc believe the great majority of 
the nation heartily coincides. 

III. The third section is employed in considering the pro¬ 
priety of abolishing the ballot. The argtimeiits by which the 
author endeavours to expose the injustice of the ballot, are as 
follows; 

** The principle on which the ballot rests is in direct opposition to 
the dictates of justice, Ir goes on the supposition that one portion 
of a community has a right furrihly to seize upon another portion, 
K^drag them from their piivate occupations, and compel them to 
expose their liinhs and lives for the rest. No portion of a commu¬ 
nity can have such a right. Every individual member has an equal 
title to have his i>crson and property secured against violence; and 
if any other portion of the community, wiicthcr one or many mem¬ 
bers, attempt to infringe this equal right, it is direct injustice. If 
my neighbour is allowed to augment his wealth without interrup- 
tion^ and to roll in iiiidiminished splendour and luxury, while I am 
forcibly dragged from employments by which 1 hoped to better ray 
condition, and compelled to expose my limbs and life that his secu¬ 
rity may remain unbroken, then farewell, equal rights! farewell, 
every shadow of freedom ! One part of the community acts the con- 
samnnate tyrant, and another the destitute slave. If any portion of 
the members of a community desire to enjoy themselves, without in¬ 
terruption to their business or their ease, without endMigering their 
limbs or their lives, jusftce demands that they should give up such a 
share of their wealth, or relinquish their claim to such honours and 
privileges, as may induce another portion of the community to hazard 
life and fortune for their gratification. 

“ But it has been urged in defence of the ballot that it does not 
really act in the partial manner which has been represented; it has 
been said that every one is equally liable to the lot, and every one 
has an equal chance ^"escaping. Were even this'ttatement true, 
still it would not prow: the ballot to^be otherwise than unjust. If 
instead of the corom/nity at lar^ being obliged to contribute an 
equal portion to the Spences of the state, a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals w'ere selecled^by ballot to pay the whole, while all the rest 
should go free—would not these individuals have reason to com¬ 
plain that (bey had been most unjustly, most nefariously dealt with ? 
4 [^ouId any sophistry be found to justify their being thus reduced 
from affluence to beggary, while iho&e for whom they sulfered were 
left to enjoy their wealth undiminished? Yet the operation of the 
ballot in respect to military service is exactly similar* Certain indi¬ 
viduals are picked out by lot to have tl)eir prospects in life ruined, 
and to be exposed to e\ery hardship and danger, while the rest, who 
profit by the infliction of iho'-e evils, are not obliged to prt with any 
portion of their enjoyments for a compeiisHtion to those devoted vic¬ 
tims of pt;blic injustice. 

It ba^, indeed, been alledged that these hardships ar^ sufficiently 
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mitigated by allowing those on whom it falls to serve by substitute: 
no one is under the necessity of quitting flourishing prospectSf or 
encuuiirering danger and death, unless he chooses, since he may ea* 
cube himself by providing a substitute. But this permission, while 
it makes the ballot bear very light on one portion of those who are 
liable to its operation, only serves to aggravate the misfortunea of 
another portion, and to render its operation still more partial and 
unjust. Although the price of a substitute may amount to hfty, 
sixty, or seventy pounds, this is so mere a trifle to the man of ten 
thousand a year, that the ballot can scarcely be considered as in any 
degree vexatious or oppressive to him. But to the man who cannot 
command this sum, the permission to serve by substitute is perfectly 
nugatory; and even to him who cannot procure fifty or sixty pounds, 
without disposing of every thing he has in the world, it may b^ig 
little less than utter ruin. He has only to choose between saving 
his little nil, while he abandons himself to a situation where he can 
have no hope of ever bettering his jcondilion \ or saving himself from 
bondage and poverty, by giving up those means which might render 
his efforts successful. No one w'ill dispute the general principle that 
a tax is most equitable when all who are liable to it are made to pay 
in proportion to their means; and that it is most unjust when it falU 
with the same weight on nil, however disproportionate their ability. 
But the ballot, while attended with a permission to serve by substi¬ 
tute, is exactly a (ax of the Inner description. It makes a demand to 
exactly the same amount on the richc:)t and the poorest man in the 
kingdom; and hence, while it is altogether unfelt by (he one, it re¬ 
duces the other, and all who depend upon him, to misery and ruin. 
It is easy to discover that those who advocate an institution so par¬ 
tial, and so cruel, tfre themselves of that chiss whose wealth exempts 
them from ieeling its severity. Had they even been seized upon by 
the ballot, witliout being able, by any effort, to raise the price of a 
substitute, or rescue their prospects in lite from premature destruc¬ 
tion, they would not, probably, have endeavoured to ridicule a mi¬ 
nister as sentimeotal, romantic, and whimsical, who should endea¬ 
vour to deliver the poorer and more defenceless classes of his coun¬ 
trymen from such flagrant oppression.” 'i 

The author goes on to^shijw that the members of the 
community have not an equal chance of escaping the operation 
of the ballot; that a small class, those of a certain age, uic se¬ 
lected as its exclusive victims; that the class thus selected is 
not the most able to bear the exaction thus laid upon it; that if 
it falls to,the )'oung men themselves to provide substitutes, 
must ruin one while it is a matter oi indiiference to another; 
that if this charge falls to their parents, the operation of the 
exaction is no less unjust and oppressive, since the poorest pa¬ 
rent has to pay eq^ually with the rich, and even among persons 
of the same condition one parent may have to pay the fine or 
provide substitutes successively for ten sons, while another pa¬ 
rent, who has but an only son, can be liable to this exaction 
but once. 1 

The ^Jficacy of the ballot, when enforced without IHistinction 

i 
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on all on^whom it falls, the author allows ; but he contends it 
ought to be no argument with the British government, tliat vio¬ 
lent, compulsory, arbitrary measures may prove a very ready 
and efficacious method of raising an army ; if a suflicient army 
can at all be raised by means consistent with the Britfsh con¬ 
stitution. On the necessity of h.iving recourse to the ballot on 
any occasion, he has the following observations; In an em¬ 
pire so extensive and so situated as Great Britain, it seems to 
be owing to a most criminal neglect, if it is almost ever found 
necessary to have recourse to compulsory measures for recruit¬ 
ing a sufficient army. If, indeed, no preparations are made in 
the season of tranquillity against the day of peril; if no perma- 
nejft provision is made for having at hand an adequate and well 
disciplined army against every exigency; when the hour of ur¬ 
gent danger at length arrives, every more rapid, more ener¬ 
getic measure, however oppressive or destructive, must be had 
recourse to, in order, if possible, to hring together a large levy 
of men, and to make up by numbers for their want of dis¬ 
cipline.” 

But although the ballot, if enforced as an indiscriminate con¬ 
scription, would un<}uestiondbly prove eflicacious, the author 
contends that as it lias hiiheito been employed in (rrcat Britain, 
it has never by itself raised a single soldier lor the regular army. 
It has merely raised nicii for limited service, and has thus pci- 
haps placed them in a more likely situation to he tempted by 
bounty to enter the general service, lint it obstructed 
general recruiting in another way, much more than it has as¬ 
sisted it in this, in consequence of the necessary allowance to 
serve by substitute, and the immense bounties and liie compe¬ 
tition for recruits to which this rirnunstance gives lisc. Such 
was the ruinous effect of this compctnion on tlic geneial ser¬ 
vice, that Mr. Pitt found hinistU obliged, almost wholly to 
suspend the operation (/f the ballot. “ Let tliose, therefoie,” 
adds the author, “ wjjv^ c^jntend faj the contiruation of the 
ballot, contend for its cnfurcem^it in such a niaiuier as may 
be efficient for tlic supply of our armv. call upem 

his Majesty’s ministeVs boldly to lay their hands uptm the peo¬ 
ple, according to a phrase lately introduced; but let them at 
the same time find some security for ministcis, tliat, while they 
"^y hands on the people without discrimination and witlionr 
mercy, the people will not in their turn lay liands upon 

IV. The fourth section treats of the propriety of improving 
the condition of the soldier. The author observes that even if it 
should be allowed that the condition of the British soldiery i& 
superior to the condition of any other soldiers in the'world, 
still this is no proof that their condition does not demand irn- 
provemenf|* When we estimate wliciher the condition of a 
certain cias^of the population of any country is as comfortable 
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and prosperous as it ought to be^ or whether it requires im- 
provemcnt^ our decision is not to be guided by comparing it 
with I he condition of the corresponding class in another 
country- Because tlic Russian peasantry are bondmeoi mere 
transferable appendages of the soil they cultivate, without 
property, civil rights, or hopes of emancipation, it is not 
surely therefore to be argued that the English peasantry are 
placed in by much too good a condition; and that whatever 
giicvances they may endure short of absolute slavery, their 
condition still would call for no amendment, since it would 
still be better than that of the Russian peasantry. The condi¬ 
tion of any class of men is to be estimated by the condition of 
the other classes in the same community ; if the condition of 
any one class be considerably worse than that of the otheri.^it 
requires amendment, without any reference to the condition of 
the corresponding class in any other community. The same 
nasoning which holds good in respect to any other class of a 
community, holds equally good in regard to that class which is 
employed in the national defence. We are not to estimate 
the condition of our soldiers by comparing it with that of the 
Prussian, or Austrian, or Russian soldiers: we arc to compare 
the condition of our soldiers with that of the other classes of 
our community ; and if we find that the former is considerablv 
worse than the latter, we are to conclude that it requires 
amendment, however much it may be superior to the condition 
of soldiers in other coumries. The same circumstances which 
may render tlie sojeliers not only comfortable, but proud and 
iiiumphanr, in a country where anizans and merchants are 
plundeied and degraded, and the peasantry held in bondage, 
lUdv leave tlie soldiery in misery and degradation in a country 
where the mcichants, the tradesmen, the peasantiy, are com¬ 
paratively princes in freedom and affluence. A Russian pea¬ 
sant may be raised far above his condition and expectations, by 
being placed in a situation which, to a British peasant, would 
be downlal and degradaiioiv We arc therefore to appreciate 
the condition of oin soldiery by comparing it with that of the 
other classes in this countiy; and, in as tar as it is found to bt: 
worse, in so far are we to decide that it refjuires amendment- 
But ill order to arrive at the result of this comparison, it is not 
necessai y to enter into any dciaii. We Itave only to appeal to , 
an obvious test, wdiicli at once decides me question. It the 
condition of a soldier be as good as that of the other classes in 
the community, then individuals will enter this profession as 
eagerly, and in as great numbers as other professions. Bui is 
this the tact ? Is tliere any other profession for which it is so 
difficult to procure a sufficient supply of hands ? Is there any 
other into width it is necessary to allure men by enormous 
bounties, to ensnare them by the arts oi ciimps, and dn^g them 
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by open compulsion ? Is there any other profession, from 
which men make their escape, while the penalty of death is 
nispended over their heads ? 

A regard to justice,” continues the author, and a desire to 
equalise the happiness of all ranks in the community, and especially 
not to suffer those who stand in the breach, ready to sacrifice them^ 
■elves for the rest, to be placed in the worst condition of all—ought 
of itself to induce the statesman to improve the condition of the 
soldiery. But this improvement is at present demanded by a call 
which mnst be attended to, even if that of justice and humanity 
should be disregarded. Without bettering the condition of the sol* 
diery, and thus rendering men less averse to enter the ranks of the 
army, it is found impossible either to procure a sufficient supply of 
recruits, or to prevent them from deserting after they are procured. 
T^is improvement is therefore not a measure of sentiment^ as it has 
been called, but a measure of urgent expediency; not something 
which may amuse in theory, but something which the public good 
requires to be immediately carried into practice.” 

As the professed object of the author is merely to defend cer¬ 
tain prominent parts of Mr. Windham's plans against the argu¬ 
ments of his opponents, he dues not consider all the improve¬ 
ments whicli may be just or even indispensably necessary in 
the condition of the soldier; he confines himself to the two 
chief improvements proposed by Mr. Windham, the enlisting 
of men for a term of years, and the increase of military rewards. 

V-. To the first of these improvements the fifth section is 
devoted. This measure has been pkniciilarly singled out by 
the opponents of Mr. Wi/ulliam as an object of^ttack; and a 
Number of Mr. Redhead Yorke's Journal, in which the sub¬ 
ject is very largely treated, has been circulated with great in¬ 
dustry. The author therefore enters vciy fully into this ques¬ 
tion, and seems to have had in view more particularly a refu¬ 
tation of the arguments advanced in the paper alluded to, al¬ 
though this intention is nut directly expressed. Our limits 
will not permit us to give so lull a view of his arguments as w^e 
could wish; but we jhall,.encledVou£ to present our readers with 
an abstract of the most prominent parts of his reasoning. 

His first object is to shew tliat perpetual service is felt as a 
severe hardship by<the soldicis, that it produces a reluctance to 
enter the service, and a strong inclination to escape. These 
positions indeed scarcely require the aid of reasoning for their 
“"support, nor has any thing but mere assertion been advanced 
in opposition to them. It has indeed been alledged that the 
soldiers have no particular cause of complaint, since all the 
lower order of the community are fixed to their several pro¬ 
fessions, by the necessity ot their circumstances, no less im- 
moveably than the soldiers are by the penalties attached to de-* 
sertion. This allegation, however, observes our author, proves 
prqcisel]^ the reverse of wliat 1: hreught lu prove. Not only 

\ 
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the poorer, but the richer classes of the industrious part of the 
community are bound to their respective professions by neces¬ 
sity, if it can be called necessity when a man adheres to thit 
mode of industry from which he can derive the necessaries 
and gratifications of life in greatest abundance. The physi¬ 
cian, the lawyer, the clergyman, the taylor, the shoemaker, 
the weaver, are all bound to their professions by exactly the 
same ties. It is rare indeed to find them, after a certain period 
of practice, passing from the one to the other; yet none of them 
are confined to their professions by the fear of death. No- 
each adheres to his profession because he finds that he can thus 
better procure what he desires, and that if he quitted it for 
another, in which he was less skilful, he would certainly pro¬ 
cure the gratifications of life in less abundance. To suspend 
the penalty of death over his head could not bind him more 
firmly to his profession; the revolting idea of an indissoluble 
engagement could only serve to deter him from entering hit 
profession at first, or produce a longing desire to escape from 
this bondage. What conclusion is to be drawn, with regard to 
the soldier, from this adherence of the ether orders of the com¬ 
munity to their respective professions? Certainly this, that the 
soldier, even if his profession were no better than that of the 
meanest and most unprosperous mechanic, would continue 
firmly to adhere to it, without even an inclination to change, 
unless his mind were continually haunted by the revolting idea 
of perpetual bondage. /The soldier, by his habits, is peculiarly 
fitted tor his own .profession, and minttpd for every other, «s 
well as the weaver or the carpenter; he as well as they will, 
after a certain period, find it the easiest and most certain means 
of procuring a livelihood, and will dread to quit it for uncer¬ 
tainties. I’lie additional penalty of death is unnecessary to re¬ 
tain either in their respective situations; it can only serve to 
alarm and agitate their minds. 4, 

The author next adverts to a very different species of reason¬ 
ing to which the antagonists of Mr, Windham resort; the dan¬ 
ger which may arise from the soldiers’ quitting the service ia 
numbers on the e.vpiration of their terms. This objection, the 
author observes, is in direct opposition to Mothers advanced on 
the same side of the question, and both cannot be valid. If 
the condition of the soldiers requires no improvement, whyap-, 
prehend that they will quit it in numbers, a circumstance which 
never happens in other employments as long as work and wages 
can be procured P But if this apprehension be well founded, 
why deny that an improvement of the soldiers' condition is ne¬ 
cessary ? “ The idea of bondage for life,” adds our author, “ is 
one of the mo.st revolting circumstances attached to the condi¬ 
tion of the soldiery; if this, and some other circumstances were 
removed, if their condition were brought to a level c fen with 
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the most inferior trades, every apprehension of soldiers quitting 
the service in crouds at any stated period would be chimerical. 
Where would they go? Where could they procure subsistence ? 
Could they expect to procure equal rewards to their industry in 
professions of which they were wholly ignorant as in tliat to 
wh^h their habits were already formed?*' 

The author proceeds to shew that the soldiers, if their con¬ 
dition were rendered even moderately comfortable, would be 
less likely to quit their profession than any other class of the 
community. There is perhaps no profession which is not more 
allied in its operations to some other professions, than that of a 
soldier is to any one in civil life ; and consequently the soldier 
will of all others have the least temptation to quit his own pro- 
fe^ion after having his habits formed to it. For various consi¬ 
derations which are urged on this head, we must refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself. The author points out several 
very striking advantages to thc^sorvice whicli must arise from 
the proposed change; and shews tliat by some very simple ex¬ 
pedients the inconvenience and dangers apprehended to the co¬ 
lonial service may be avoided. He enters very fully into the 
principal objection which has been urged against enlisting fora 
limited period, the dangers to which it may give rise during the 
period of war* He shews that unless the soldiers are permitted 
to quit the service when their term expires, during war as well 
as during peace, the proposed arrangements would for the most 
part be perfectly nugatory. At the sai^ time he contends that 
tbc^alarm with respect to th^ danger of permittin^the soldiers 
to quit the service during war is wholly unfounded. If there 
be no danger of the soldiers quitting the service during peace 
in numbers, still less will there be so during war, when there 
is generally less occasion for an additional number of hands in 
other sorts of industry, and when in consequence the soldicis 
would find most difficulty in procuring preferable employment. 
If the soldier had any motive whatever for entering the army, 
he will certainly be least qpt to quit it in such circumstances. 
With regard to the idea that thc'soldiers may not really intend 
to quit the army, but may hold out to procure an advance of 
wages at a period wdien the government cannot dispense witli 
their services, the author observes that in a dispute betw.“en the 
masters and the workmen about an advance ol wages, the for- 
*Tner are almost always successful; but the nation has greater 
advantages over the soldiers than perhaps any other master has 
over his workmen. They are more unfitted by their habits for 
other employments than almost any other class of workmen z 
their very scanty wages do not enable them to lay up any fund 
from which they could derive a subsistence while out of em¬ 
ployment, nor have they any such institutions as friendly soci¬ 
eties wbif'h aHbrd support to other workmen when holding out 
\ 
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their mnters. Their whole provision, bdfh 
and moieteniote, depends Opod j^overnihent. even Utksg 

into account .the most impfobahie co 7 riing|encies, the ^hfer 
which could at any given time arise to the nation woald be vety 
tri&mg. Whein fhe system should be properly arranged, only 
a seventh part of the army could be entitled to quk the service 
in one year, and perhaps only a twelfth part of that seventh In 
one month. The number, therefore, who could combine to 
hold out for An increase of wages would necessarily be very 
small. He suggests that any inconvenience in this respect 
might be cntirefy avoided by the simple expedient of requiring 
the soldiers to give half a year or a year’s warning of their in¬ 
tention to quit, as in other employments. He goes on to shew 
that more danger wouM arise to the nation from deferring 
period of quitting till the conclusion of peace t since in tffit 
case, if the war had continued a considerable number of years, 
nearly the whole army would be entitled to quit at once, and 
that at a time when the reviving vigour of every branch of iiv 
dustry, on the return of peace, would enable them to procure 
employment more readily than usual. These circumstances 
might leave the nation quite defenceless, and afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to an insidious enemy to strike a most dangerous blow* 
The author concludes the section with some observations on 
the weight which ought to be given to the opinions of general 
officers in the decision of this question. 

No allusion is madenythe course of this section to the quest- 
tion respecting the propriety of giving the troops already Icvfce;^ 
the option of quitting the service after a*term of years. Thk 
is, however, a point which will be found of much importance. 
Although the troops already levied caUnot complain that faith 
has been broken with them, by withholding from them the a<f- 
vantages held out to new recruits, yer k is not in the nature of 
things that this arrangement should not produce discontent and 
increase desertion. But if the reasoning in the pamphlet before 
us be correct, which we sec no reasoi^ to doubt, there can be 
no danger from placing the troops already It^ied upon the foot¬ 
ing of service for a term of years. The proposal of General 
’Stewart, to place the troeps^ already levied on some year of the 
period in which they happen respectively to be found, v^ould 
at once prevent discontent, and obviate every inconvenience. 

The measure of enlwting for a term of years we consider as * 
likely to be productive of the most important advantages to the 
service. We shall be sorry if it is not fully carried into effect 
by ministers. If any thing is left discretionary with govt'in- 
mem, in rt^pect to the dismission of the soldiers, if they chose, 
at Uic ehd or their period, we apprehend that the whole effects 
ol the measure will be lost. 

VI. In the sixth section the author considers thepromieivo/ 
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increasing the rewards of the soldiers in the manner proposed. 
He ridicules the idea entertained by some officers, that the dis« 
sipation of the army would be dangerously increased by the ad¬ 
ditional allowance of a penny a day after a service of seven 
years. He shews that whatever can be gained in the reduction 
of bounties, by the increase of annuities, must have the hap¬ 
piest effect on the morals of the army. In reply to those who 
object to the smallness of the rewards held out to the soldiers 
in civil life, after their periods of service are completed, he 
contends that all rewards of this sort have a bad tendency, as 
they directly prove a temptation to the soldiers to quit the sei - 
vice ; and that all the soldier’s rewards should, as far as possi¬ 
ble, be within, his own profession. 

With this last principle we most cordially agree, but we 
jiinnut see that Mr. Windham has at all acted up to it in the 
rewards he has held out to the soldiers. The increase of their 
annuities may have some effect, but a much less effect than is 
perhaps imagined by ministers. Wliilc no prospect but this 
very limited increase of pay is held out to the soldier, the mi¬ 
litary profession can never be an object but with the lowest 
dregs of the people, and perhaps not even with them. To 
make the course of promotion flow from the ranks is the only 
effectual means which the nation can afford of rendering the 
army a tempting object to a respectable class of men. This is 
a measure which would add nothing to our expences, which 
could lead to no danger, and whicl^ can only be opposed by 
prejudices too contemptible to be avoVedt is by means of 
tiiis efficacious measilre that Bonaparte has given his armies an 
energy.which renders them so strikingly superior to the dispi¬ 
rited troops of Austria and Prussia. If we do not follow his 
example in this instance, it is in vain that we can expect to 
procure forces of equal efficacy. 

There are various other improvements in the condition of the 
soldier which must be introduced before the military profession 
can at all be rendered an object of desire to any class of the 
community. Cor^oraf punishment must be done away, and 
many other reformations introduced into the criminal jurispru¬ 
dence of the armv. 

The author confines his attention to the immediate alterations 
in the regular army; he does not advert to the changes in the 
' Volunteer system, or to the projected levy en masse. These 
points have however excited very general attention. As to the 
Volunteer system, Mr. Windham proposes to withdraw all pe¬ 
cuniary allowances from the corps, and also the rank which they 
have hitherto held from the officers. To the former of these 
measures we have no objection: one great defect of the Volun¬ 
teer system was its subtracting from the productive industry of 
the country the labour of a number of persons, who could not 
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have afforded this waste of time without allowances from g0« 
vernmeoti when the Volunteer Corps are composed of men 
who can themselves afford the time and expence, this evil wilt 
be remedied. As to the other measure, withdrawing from the 
volunteer oflicers the rank they have hitherto held, v/e cannot 
but look upon it as one of those vexatious and puerile nieasiiret 
which, without doing any good, produce much discontent and 
mischief. If the Volunteers can be brought to bestow a por¬ 
tion of tlieir time and fortunes in acquiring military skill, merely 
by their patriotic feelings, with such very cheap additions as the 
applause of their countrymen, the thanks of parliament, and the 
permission to embody themselves in the same manner as the re-- 
giilar army, what more could possibly be expected or desired? 
As to the cliildish complaints of some officers of the line, 
their appellations and di esses are shared by the volunteer of^ 
cers, we are astonished at the silliness of those who make such 
complaints, and still more astonisl^d tliat they should meet any 
attention from government. The boyish contempt, which the 
officers of the army have been taught to express tor the rest of 
the community, is one great cause why the latter have not hi¬ 
therto interposed more cmcaciously to procure the improvement 
of the condition of the army: it is time that these ridiculous 
prejudices were at an end. Our officers have been too much 
accustomed to pride themselves on their titles, and their dress, 
and their trinkets, and such things as have no effect in rendering 
them more efficient inthe^efence of their country. We should 
be truly happy day when a Colonel of the Regulars* 

should neither be, nbr wish to be distinguished from a Colonel 
of Volunteers, unless by the superiority of his rrofessional skill. 
We shall be truly sorry to see an institution.^ which might be 
of lasting advantage to the country, thrown iriro confusion and 
ruined merely to foster silly prejudices which cannot be too 
quickly eradicated. As to volunteer oEcers commanding those 
of the line, or indeed having any interference whatever with 
them, it must have the worst effects, arvl shpuld explicitly be 
provided against. Unless in cas£ of actual invasion, and in«> 
deed of great consequent losses, there can be no reason why 
the two sorts of troops should ever be embodied together. 

With regard to the Lrvy en Masse, were our voice to have 
any effect in dissuading the measure, it should be decided and 
loud. Without any of the merits of the Volunteer system, all 
its defects, and many from which it is free, are included in this 
impotent substitute. The Volunteer system was pernicious in 
alluring from their employments the more industrious part of 
the community, who were unable to bear the expence either oi 
time or money: the Levy en Masse drags all persons of a cer¬ 
tain age to military exercises, without any regard to their ability 
or modes of industry. The Volunteer system was ilUorga- 
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niscd; proper attention was not paid to the establishntent of a 
regular subordination, or to the classification of its niembers in 
such a manner as that those of congenial habits in civil life 
should be appointed to act together: the Levy en Masse is t» 
have no organization at all; without any discrimination, men of 
all ranks, professions and habits are to be huddled together; no 
gradation of officers is to be appointed; a drill serjeantalone is 
to preside over the motley assemblage. The Levy en Masse 
h^s besides this unspeakable disadvantage that it is compulsory: 
and that, in consequence, it must often be vexations and op¬ 
pressive in a high degree. But what degree of military skill 
IS to be expected' in men thus dragged and huddled together? 
What powers are to be entrusted to the diill serjeant for the 
^.maintenance of order and attention during the time of drill? 
Is he to be allowed to cam the refiactory or careless at his dis¬ 
cretion? But it is needless to argue fiiithcr against a measure 
which, we are*convinced, carr never be carried into execution, 
unless in consequence of niodilications of which we can at 
present form no conception. 

Art. XI. Ltfons sur Ic Calcul des Fonctions, Nouvelle edUioUf 

revue, corrigeeet augmentee par I'Auteur. Paris, x8o6. 2 vo. 

pp.^ot. Dehoffe, London. 

Lessons on the Calculus of Functions, &r. 

OUR ingenious countryman Mr.^Lauden was, if we are not 
mistaking, the first who proposed tv^treaty the Method of 
Tlu.xions as a branch of pure Algebra, iijdependently of any 
metaphysical considerations, or of such as arc drawn from the 
principles of motion. Soon after him M. Lagrange, the author 
of the volume now before us, endeavoured to establish the ana¬ 
lytical principles in a Memoir published in the Berlin Acts tot 
the year 1772: and the farther developemcnt of bis ideas in a 
complete treatise was exhibited in 1796, under the title of 
Theoriedes Fonctions Analytiques, a work in which it is the ob¬ 
ject of its author to hy downjthe principles of the Difierential 
Calculus, Independently of the consideration of infinitely small, 
or vanishing quantities, of limits, or of flowing quantities. The 
present Lessons are destined to serve as a commentary and sup¬ 
plement to the first part of the Theorie des Fonctions Analy- 
tiques, and offer a course of analysis on that branch of modern 
calculus which is commonly aWedin^nilesmal ox transcendental,, 
and which, in the estimation of this very distinguished maihe- 
niatician, is alone properly the Calculus of Functions. 

The lessons are in number twenty two, and contain, as it is na¬ 
tural to expect from a writer of such celebrity, a great variety of 
important, curious, and profound investigations, applicable to the 
difierent parts q f the modern analysis. As this, however, is only 
a net^ edition ^ a work, and that, one which is supplemcmary 
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to ah earlier and more extehiive performance, it Will not bt 
necessary for us to give more than a succinct account of it.- 
After exj^aining the object of the Calculus ot FunctionSt fVi. 
Lagrange enters upon the developement of the function of t' 
variable when an augmentation is attributed - to it, shews the' 
general law of this developement, and prhceeds to that of atiy^ 
power whatever of a binomial. He treats of the derivative 
functions of exponential quantities, and of logarithms, and 
shews the developement of these quantities in senes: then fol¬ 
low the functions of sines and co-sines, and their equivalent 
expressions in series, the doctrine of vanuhiiiig fractions, tbe^ 
limits of several seriest and the rigorous method of introducing 
the derivative functions into Uie theory of curves, and into 
of variable motion. The use of derivative equations in toe 
transformation of furittions is then shewn^ and applied to the 
analysis of angular sfections. Th^e theory of the factors of de¬ 
rivative equations is succeeded by that of the equations whicli 
Brook Taylor in his Mefhodtis Incrementvrnm first called primip 
tive singular equations; and the different problems connettcd 
with the theory of this kind ot equations are then considered{ 
such was tlic question which consisted in finding the curve 
whose perpendiculars have a given relation with the parts of the 
axis intercepted between the origin of the abscissae and the nor¬ 
mals, and many others which occurred in the celebiated waf of 
problems between Lei^tz, Newton, the Bernoullis, Taylor, 
&c. The histCliiji uWTie chief of these problems lca<ls to a de¬ 
gression reUtivc to* th& equations of finit% differences, the pas¬ 
sage of these differences to differentials, and the invention of 
the differential calculus. Our author proceeds next to explain 
the Functions of two or more variables, and their derivative 
functions, derivative equations containing several variables, and 
the equations of condition by which we may know whether $ 
function of any order whatever with many variables is an exacf 
derivative function; he traces the analogy of these equations 
with those of the problem of I so perimeters, relates the history of 
that problem, and concludes with a pretty copious explication 
of the method of variations. • 

In the first lesson M. Lagrange atattf the principal objee- 
tkins to the methods of fluxions, of differentials, and of limits, 
and then presents some general notions relative to analytic func- ‘ 
tions, which, as this calculus is but little followed by English 
mathematiciatts, and ha* not, we believe, been described in any 
scientific publications on fhis side of the water, may be ac¬ 
ceptable to soihe of our readers; 

" Ihe earlier analysts have only employed the word Functions to 
design the different powers of the same quantity} it was afterward* - 
extended in signification to every quantity formed in any manner 
whatever from another quantity; and it is now generally ad^tad to 
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denote that the value of a quantity depends, according to a given 
law opon one or many other given quantities. 

Under this point of view Algebra must be regarded as the 
science of functions, and it is easy to see that the resolution of 
equations consists, generally, in finding the values of the unknown 
quantities in determinate functions of known quantities. These 
functions represent, then, the different operations which must be per¬ 
formed upon known quantities to obtain the values Of those which 
are sought, and they are, properly, only the ultimate result of the 
Calculation. 

“ But, in Algebra, we only consider the functions inasmuch as 
they result from arithmetical operations, generalised and transferred 
to the letters ; while in the calculus of functions, properly speak- 
we consider the functions which result from the algebraic ope- 
rsuion of the devejopement in series when we attribute to one or to 
several quantities of the function indeterminate augmentations. 

The developement of functions, viewed in a general manner, 
gives rise to denmiitt functions of difierent orders; and the algo¬ 
rithm of these functions once discovered, they may be considered in 
themselves and independent of the series whence they result. Thus 
a given function being regarded as primitive, we may deduce by 
simple and uniform rules, other functions which I name derivative ; 
and when we have an equation between several variables, we may 
pass successively to the derivative equations, and return again from 
these to the primitive equations. These transformations correspond 
to drSerentiations and integrations; but in the theory of functions 
they depend alone on operations purely l^ebraic, founded upon the 
siinple principles of the calculus. 

** The derivative functions present themselves naturally in geome¬ 
try, when we consider areas, tangents, radii of curvature, &c.; and 
in mechanics, when we consider velocities and forces. If we regard, 
fpr example, the are^ of a curve as a function of the abscissa, the or¬ 
dinate is then the first derivative function, or prime function; the 
relation of the ordinate to the subtaqgent is expressed by ihp prime 
function of tl;e ordinate, and of consequence by the second deriva¬ 
tive function or second function of the area; the radius of the oscu- 
latory circle depends tupoir two prime derivative functions of the or¬ 
dinate, and so of others. In like manner, regarding the space run 
over as a function of the time, the velocity is then the prime function, 
and the accelerating force is the second function. It is not, perhaps, 
one of the least advantages of the calculus of functions, that it fur¬ 
nishes for these elements of the geometry of curves, and of mecha- 
' nics, expressions as simple and intelligible as are ihp algebraic ex¬ 
pressions of powers and roots. 

'f When we look upon a function with respect to one of the quan¬ 
tities which compose it, we make an abstraction of the value of that 

J iuantity, and consider it only as to the mauTter in which it enters (he 
unction, that is to say;, in which it is combined with itself, and with 
the other (|uantities. Thus the function is considered as remaining 
the same, while this quantity varies in any manner whatever, pro¬ 
vided thfit the other cjiiantities with which it is blended rei^ain epn- 
gtant: hence is introduced naturally, with respect to functions, tb« 
iJistincttOD of quantities into variable and constant quantities. 
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In ordinary algebra quantities are simply distinguished inlo 
known and unknown, and it is customary to denote the former by 
the first letters of the alphabet and the other by the latter. The ap¬ 
plication of algebra to the theory of carves first caused the distinc¬ 
tion of the quantities which enter the equation of a curve, into given 
ones, such as the axes, the parameters, &c. and indeterminatei, such 
as the co-ordinates. Afterwards these quantities became viewed un¬ 
der the more natural aspect of constant and variable quantities; and 
the consideration of functions leads us naturally to regard the quan¬ 
tities which compose them under the same point of view* 

We call therefore, simply, a function of one or of several quan¬ 
tities, every expression in which these quantities enter in any man¬ 
ner whatever, connected or not with other quantities considered as 
baring given and invariable values, while the quantities of the func¬ 
tions are deemed capable of receiving all possible values. ^ 

** We ordinarily design the variable parts of functions by the final 
letters of the alphabet x, y, &c. and the constant parts by the initial 
letters a, c, 8ic And to denoted a function of a single variable 
as x, we merely place before that quantity the characteristic letter,/' 
or i; but when we would design the function of a quantity already 
composed of that variable, as xS or a + ix, &c. we include this 
quantity between two parentheses. Thus / x indicates a function of x, 
/ f denote functions of . 1 *, and of a + bv. 

“ To express a function of two independent variables as x, y, we 
write / ( r, y), and so of others. 

" If two functions of two different variables, r, y, that is to. say, 
the one of .r, the other of#, are composed in the same manner, and 
with the same fl^aMciiiVrtfiiantities; these functions will be similar, 
and may be designed in the same investigation by the same charaJS- 
teristic; thus f x, and / y, will be two similar functions, which be¬ 
come identical wlien.r = y. But if, while the two functions are 
composed in the same manner, the constant quantities u'hich they 
cotitain are different, then we can no longer, generally speaking, re¬ 
present them by the same characteristic in the course of the same 
calculation. Still, however, if the two functions differ only, for ex¬ 
ample, by the value of a constant quantity, which will be a in the 
one and b in the other, we may yet design them by the same cha¬ 
racteristic, representing themby;f(x, r/), and /’ (y, 6), as similar 
functions of x, c/, and of y, b. Thu<c, in this case the quantities a 
and b enter likewise into the expression of tjie function, since, 
though they are constant quantities in each function, they may be 
regarded as variables froni one function to the other.*' 

The preceding extract may suffice to convey an idea both of* 
the nature of analytic functions and of part of the notation 
adopted by Lagrange : as to his fundamental propositions, it 
may be thought presumptuous in us to assert it, yet we do 
affirm without hesitation that they arc by no means possessed of 
that perspictyty and evidence which ought to mark every pro¬ 
position in a scientific work. In fact it appears to us that 
throughout this performance, as well as in the T^eorit dcs 
Fon^tions Analyti^ueSf M> Lagrange generalises with too much 
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npiflll^y. itnd th^t be often ^rgtfe« in 9 circle ; for be has virtUr 
ahy inciuiifld in hii general fiorsiule aiui detpcnitratiun proper¬ 
ties wtiich ought ito be, and are indeed spoken of as conse¬ 
quences Reducible from the (lemonstration itself. This it would 
be easy to shew by adducing examples ; but as such a proce¬ 
dure, while it would be irksome to the general reader, would 
be attended with no utility, we shall barely relcr those who are 
conversant In these studies to the beginning of the fourth 

lesson, where it will be seen th^t in expanding a by making 

=: 1 'f this author requires the previous establifhment of 
the binoinial theorem. Indeed it can liardly be expected that 
any general reasoning can produce much conviction in the 
inijid of an unprepared and unprejudiced student, as applied tq 
thegcn^Rj e^fp^ressiou^"^* when that expression may compre- 
hcr^ npder its sigrtiHcation quantities which differ so con<>tder7 
ably in their nature and formation as n z, z^, log. z, sin. z, 
cos. Zi ^Cs If sumc mathemaiiciang are so scrupulous as to 
think there has scarcely yet been offered an iircfragable demon* 
$tration of the theorem for expanding a binomial, how much 
less will they be satisfied with a bare induction of a theorem 
whicli is to regulate the expansion of all the kinds of functions 
enumerated above ? 

We are very ready to acknowledge that the late improvc- 
Tnents of Lagrange, Laplace, and otheivFieuch mathematicians, 
in analysis, have enabled them to push in phy- 

sidal astro^n^y fartherrthan could fuive beep done with equal 
facility by the methods fallowed by the philosophers of a cen- 
tory back ; but we apprehend that, while the process has been 
facilitated, the evidence which ought to accompany every step 
has been frequently sacrificed. Thus, while vve admit that the 
Mecanique Analytique of Lagrange, and the Mecamque Crlesk of 
Laplace, are very profound and valuable w'orks of their kind, 
we roust observe that a student may peruse them both atten¬ 
tively, aqd after alJ knovy extremely little of either Mechanics 
or Pnysica) Astronomy; these works exhibit a vast body of 
acience, and furnish a sysicm of able and remarkably ingenious 
analytical calculation; but they do not unfold to the mind tlie 
principles of the sciences upon which they profess to, treat: he 
»yho expeep to learn from them alone all that is necessary to be 
known respecting the more important topics discussed in them, 
will be much disappointed; he may possibly become an expeit 
and ingenious calculator, but that is a widely difitrent thing 
from an accurate mechanical philosopher. There is always 
danger of b^tng seduced by splendid examples ; so that when 
we see sptp^ of the continental mathematicians so completely 
mistaking their way as to introduce the abstruse consideration 
of funct^ms into professedly elemcutary treatises of geometry, 
|tbecomes a duty to make ouf protest: we do not altogether 
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object to the calculus of functions,' being convinced that in tha 
hands of such exquisite analysts as Lagrange and Laplacct it 
may accomplish wonders; but we protest against the improper 
application of it to subjects which may be more distinctly and 
naturally treated without it. We are not so prepossessed in 
favour of simplicity as to contend for the absolute exclusion of 
difficult and abstract disquisitions, being aware that they arc 
often necessarily introduced in philosophical investigations ; 
but we always wish to trace an obvious appropriation of the 
metht»d to the subject under discussion ; and therefore, while 
wc readily pay the tribute of our admiration to the powers ot 
M. Lagrange, we must be permitted to observe that many ol 
ihc problems which fall under his notice in these Lessons on 
the Calculus of Functions have been treated by Euler, liie 
Bernoullts, Maclaurin, and other mathematicians, in a manner 
more calculated to stamp conviction on the inquiring mind, or, 
in other words, better calculated^o answer that end which alone 
renders mathematical speculations of any value. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

POLITICS. 

AtiT. 13. ^ Letter athlressed to the Right Iloftourable JFilfiam 

Witnllutm^ Secretary at IVaCy on the Subject of Ciioxmng l olmUeen 
on the Sabbath Van, a Loud of Parliannnt. 8vu. pp. 24. 
\s, Cadell 1 ,o/i(l(m, ISOC, 

Akx. J4. Observations on the Plan for training the People to the Use 
ij Anns uiih reference to the Subject of Sunday Dvitliug, Ji\i 
Thomas Gisijurnk, iir.J, Is. Cadell & Davies. Loudon, I 
We have taken these pamphlets together because they treat of the 
same subject, and in much the same manner. Their (object is to 
point out the impropriety of drilling men on the sabbath day, where 
no necessity for it exists. Althoi>gh the subject is by x\o means 
treated with the utmost perspicuity or force by tMiher of the authors, 
although many of the most important ajguments are omitted, and 
although the strong points which are mentioned arc almost, lost by 
the meagre and feeble manner in which they arc staled, yet in the 
general conclusion we most entirely agree witji both. The design 
of Sunday drilling, supposing absulnte necessity out of the question, 
which wc tasty sufely do, is to train the people to arms in (he shortest 
time, with the least possible injury to the industry of the eoimnu> 
nity. The whole resolves itself into this, whether the subordinate 
pbjjct to benefit the master or the servant, or both, by leaving 
the other six days of the week entire for ordinary labour. Now 
suppose this advantage to be completely gained by this regulation, wo 
have to set ofi'against it the diminished reverence for the sabbathj 
which in the nature of things must be the result of it, and the un« 
moraliiy and dissipation that must be the unavoidable consequence. 
Will the undiminished labour be cheaply retained at such a price ? 
Hut this is oat all. The regulation has a tendency to deatrq|r its owt^ 
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object. That object is to preserve the labour of the country undi^ 
minisbed—but the means are an eijcouragement to immorality and 
dissipation: these are the bane of national industry, prosperity, and 
spirit. Though the object then is to encourage industry, the means 
serve to promote idleness and vice, and that too to a greater extent 
than can at first be easily conceived The result of the whole is, 
lhat this Sunday drilling is one of the most glaring of the political 
absurdities for which this nation, and most otliers have in a remark¬ 
able degree distinguished themselves. 

Art. 15. The ITanting: a Ixifir to the Khtg; dnchping the 
Iluinom Co?iseqyences as uvll of the PrcAent Si/ntem of ITar, as of 
a Separate Peace. i>v J, P. Fkskn m ky r,u. Mio. pp. 30 , Is. 
Jordan and Maxwell. Laadoa, i SOO*. 

The author of this letter asserts that we are in a very dangerous 
situation. It required no ghost to tell ns that—but then he says lhat 
we may easily conquer France by a plan of his of which he says 
nothing, but that he has sent it to the Secretary for the Colonial De¬ 
partment. This we doubt. Theb he says that the plan of the late 
premier will soon wipe away the wdiole mass of the national debt. 
This wc most violently doubt. Si ill Mr. Fesenmeyer seems to con¬ 
sider these things as self-evident truths, for he has made no attempt 
to prove them. It would be vain to criticise such a production as 
this, only the reader wdl! observe that it has the advantage of being 
very widely printed, and, that eon-equently there is much less of it 
than he might at first be apt to suppose. 

ril KOLOOV. 

Art. l6. Sermons. Bp Acexasoi.r r^j.LiDAy, -1/. D. Sro. 

Anderson, Edmh, I/mgman i!J’ Co. Lo/f^fTT, i^OiK 
It is but seldom that doctors of raedicii.e are ffaund to devote anv 
part of their lime to the writing of sermons, but where their leisure 
permits it, there seems no good reason why they should ucK extend 
their care of the human subject to the soul as well as to the body. 
The author of the present volume annexes to hi^ name the dc';igna- 
tion of M. D. though medicine docs not seem to have been the first 
object of his studies; but rather he seems to have relinquished tlie 
clerical for the medical profession, which accounts for the sermons 
in the shape in which they come. 

The volume consists of seven sermons, wnich, as it appears, were 
not originally intended for publication, but which were left, how¬ 
ever^ as a parting testimony of respect for a profession that the au¬ 
thor had found it expedient to relinquish. 

The subjects of discourse seem very well chosen, and the mode of 
dt!>cussion sufficiently methodical; and if there is but little to be met 
with that is new in illustration, or original in remark, perhaps it ii 
because the subjects have been already so frequently discussed that 
novelty of illustration is no longer to be attained. The style, how¬ 
ever, if not entitled to a high rank in the scale of excellence, is at 
least correct and perspicuous, and less inflated than that of many 
volumes of sermons which w'c meet wdth. The author seems to la¬ 
bour hard in his*efforts to affect the feelings, and if his manner wap 
judicious ^d impressive, perhaps he might have been successful in 
affecting the hearts of his bearers from the pulpit > but it is doubtful 
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tvhethcr he will equally effect the heart of his reader in the cloief. 
When he intends to be very pathetic he generally addresses faimaelf 
to the reader in the form of interrogation. It is no uncommon thing 
to meet with two or three pages of questions all in a string* w hich 
has made us suppose, that it might be no bad plan, for a pathetic 
preacher to write a sermon occaisionally, coiiNisting of nothing but 
questions, which might be answered in any succeeding one, as 
should be found most convenient. 

But while Dr. Halliday directs his chief attention to the manage¬ 
ment of his appeals to tlie heart, he does not at the same lime neg¬ 
lect to inform the understanding j and we think that the reader who 
will take the trouble to peruse his sermons, will find them calculated 
to instruct the mind as well as to move the heart. I'lie third sermon 
which treats of the happiness of a future stale, is perhaps the best 
specimen of Dr. Halliday’s talents as a writer of sermons. It as no 
great objection to them to say, that we occasionally meet with a 
sentence in them, which is either altogether unintelligible, or wiiich 
we have not been able to comprehend. But we are afraid that Dr. 
H. will not be reckoned sufficiently orthodox in his account of the 
personal character of Christ which be gives in liis hist sermon, not 
because he says any thing that is not orthodox, but bfcanse be does 
not say all that an orthodox reader may happen to ex])cct. 

Art. 17. Christian Sj/mpufltj/, A Sermon, Svo, pp, 3 ‘u hv. Baynes. 

London, 1806 '. 

The object of this sermon is to recommend sympathy with those 
who weep over the calamities of war, and charity to those who have 
suffered by them. Therqf is nothing extraordinary in the style, or 
the manner subject. The discourse is of that ordi¬ 

nary kind which nseriis little praise and deserves little blame. * 


Art. is. a Sermon, preached ot Christ-Charck, llaf/t, on ITcdnesday, 
It'b, 26 , 18(»6, beijig the dap appointed bp Ropal Vioetamaiionjhr a 
Cieiferal FaU, Bp the Rev, Charles Daubeky, ^Irchdiaeon 0/' 
Sarum, 8 ro. l.s'. Rivingtons, 1806. 

Of this sermon, it is perhaps sufficient praise, that it is not un¬ 
worthy of the well-known abilities of its author. No mau can ex¬ 
pect fame from compositions of this kind ; but Mr* Daubeny has 
attempted something better, to be iisqful j to inform his iiock of 
their duties, and point out their failings, anti the urgent necessity 
of national repentance in connection with national events. Wc 
were particularly pleased with the distinction jie forms between sa¬ 
cred and profane history, and the preference given to the former, at 
to all purposes in which the humble and teachable Chii^lun is 
cpnc^ned. • 


Art. l,q. The Importance of Right Svnthncnts ctwcirning the Pasan 
of Christ: a Sermon, preached at Essex Chapvi, Aptil M), J 8 t>h, 


■ btiforc the London Unitarian Sovietp, for proinoting Christian 
Kmnvkdge and the Practice of Virtue bp the Distvibatnm 0/ 

By Thom AS Bex-sham. 8ro. Is. Johnson. I8()6, 


The importance of right sentiments concerning the persoi* of 
Christ will readily be allowed, and the title of this Sermon plainly 
|K)intfi out what Mr. Belsbam understands by such sentimerits. 
What the Unitarian Society choose to believe on this subj<A:L is Itcre 
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wj per8f)icuou»ly laid down, and in a manner which wedoubf n*nt 
Ibe oaetnters of that society will consider as very satisfactory. W* 
see howes^er nothing new in Mr. Belsham's creed ; and as to the old 
tenets of his party, our readers will probably not be sorry to be re* 
leased from any farther notice of them. 

SUKGERY. 

Art. CO. Cwx and Ohstriatwns in Snrsery, /?// W.^T/rra 

Wk LDO\, i>ur^ion» Hvo. p^u 1C3. 3s* 6d* lAmdan. lSOh\ 

Cox. 

Our author informs us that these cases are intended chiefly to il- 
lastrate certain diseases, the symptoms of which have not been so 
accurately described as to enable the practitioner to employ timely 
means for their remedy. Thev are detailed in a very neat and per¬ 
spicuous mnnuer, and are calcHiaicd to be very useful to the surgeon, 
Two^of them, which from their rarity are peculiarly remarkable. 
We shall extract. We do not recoller:! to have ever seen any previous 
description of the distemper related in the following case : 

CASE or INFLAMMATION KXTKMUNO TIJUnUCll TUK CTRCU- 

1.ATIXG flYSTKM. 

" Sarah A-vn?-E\vs, a lusty young woman, about twenty-three 
years of age, who M'as very subject to hysteric fits, had just recovered 
from a slight fever •, when, without any external cause, that w'as ap¬ 
parent, she was attacked with pain which extended all over her 
body, and gradually increased to a great degree of \ iolonce. It was 
attended with a hot dry skin, great prostration of strength and spi¬ 
rits, and nn inattention to external objects. She laid moaning and 
crying out with pain, and very unwillingly^usw^d any questions 
that were put to her, but her answers were peirtliOybJtional. 

" Her pulse was a vetf peculiar one: 1 nevdr felt such a pulse 
before nor since. I hardly know bow to describe it: it was ex¬ 
tremely hard, quick, unequal, and irregular, having at the same 
lime a peculiar tremulus. On airplvihg my hand to the region of 
the heart 1 found its action exactly correspond to the pulse. I took 
away sixteen ounces of blood in diflerent cups. The first portions 
gave a very thick buff upon the coagnhim, which was very firm and 
enppid. The }ndse wa<% lowered and became softer, and the patient 
faint, but the peculiar tyemoJus continuetl. 

“This woman was a patient to my friend Mr, Slater of Margate } 
—a week passed befwe I had an opportunity of seeing her again. 
At this time the unicrersnl pain had greatly abated, the patient was 
extremely low, the extremities, both haud.s and leet, were cold and 
cedematous. The pulse was very low, but still it retained the same 
irveguiar trembling action, and so did the heart. Her respirttion 
was quick and short, an horizontal posture was extremely disagree¬ 
able to her, although it did not, as she said, increase the difficulty of 
her respirations. From this time she gradually sunk, the cedema be¬ 
came general, and she died in about three weeks. 

On dissection I found all the viscera of the thorax and abdomen 
in an healthy state, no adhesion of the lungs to (he pleura, no ffuid 
in the cavities of the pleura, nor of the abdomen, and very little in 
the cavity of the pericardium. The heart bad lutdergcme no change 
iu its BtrueVare, nor yet its vatves. the jiuernai surface of boii^ 
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ventricles and auricli^ of the heart wA of a florid red colour, evL 
dently produced by inflanimationi with small*irregular patelieaof 
coagulating lymph, adhering to it. 

.'Mn the aorta these appearances were more remarkable, from 
being contrasted whh its natural colour. The small vcssdg on tta 
inner surface were so completely injected with red blood, from pre» 
ceding inflammation, as to give the whole surface an uniformly 
florid red colour; small patches of coagulating lymph had been 
thrown out by the vnsa vasorum, and were adhering to the surface 
in the form oi a thin delicate membrane, as in the heart. 

“ I examined one of the carotids, the internal and external iliac*, 
the popliteal artery, and one of the axillary arteries : they were all 
in the same inflamed state. The inner surface of the pulmonary ar¬ 
teries and veins, of the vena cava, of the axillary and popliteal veins 
also were inflamed, although in a less degree, but there was no ef¬ 
fusion of coagulating lymph adhering to them. The head w^ not 
opened, 

“ The body had no appearance of wound in any part of it. The 
wound from bleeding had bealed^n a few days/* 

The following disterhper is not so rare, or at least has been more 
frequently attended to than the former : We, however, believe that 
some of the circumstances are very unusual: 

CASE OP HYUATID IN THE OUBIT. 

A woman of Wilton, was brought to me when I happened to 
be at Salisbury, whose eye was considerably protracted irom iu 
usual situation in llie orbit. 

About two years bej^re she felt a fullness of the eye, n stiffness 
of the eye-lids, the^^^oved with difliculty ; as these symptoms in¬ 
creased, a Jjf^ure and uneasiness was felt on the ball tbo 

eye, which gradually became painful, Especially on moving it, 
The.ie appearances gradually increased, the eye became immovable* 
tlie sight disappeared, and the pain increased to bucli a degree of 
violence that she at times became delirious. 

When I saw her, the eye was considerably protrutled forwaicl, 
and rather upwards, towards the inner angle, in a manner easily to 
be conceived by supposing a tumor in the orbit to press it directlp 
forward^ while the optic nerve firmly I'esihts the pressure. It was 
immovably fixed, the eye-lids were opon ancj immovable, with a ge¬ 
neral fulness of the surrounding integuments. 

* 'Thc sight bed been lost about twelve months. The iris was 
motionless, moderately dilated; and had a number of fissures in it 
of various depths; some of which extended three-fourllis through it. 
The blood vessels of the eye were full and turgid, but not inflamed. 

llie pain she described as being intolerable, and almost witlieut 
reip>s&ion ; extending at times over the whole head : but generally 
speaking, it was pretty much confined to the globe of the eye. and 
rhe situation of the optic nerve, and appeared to be a sense of pres¬ 
sure and sreat distension. 

On feeling the integuments that covered the orbit beneatti the 
eye, the sensation to the finger was that produced by feeling a loose 
fyity substance, but on examining the part more attentively, a deep 
seated fluctuation was very evident, and the parts were free frcKii anf 
(enderness or pain on pressure, f 
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'' A day or two after, she<3a[neand took lodgings at Southatnpton/ 
to be under my care. 

With a common cataract knife I made a puncture into the tu¬ 
mor, from the middle of the lower edge of the orbit, and pressed 
out a small quantity of transparent fluid. 1 then extended the wound 
for near an inch towards the outer canthus,^taking care to keep the 
point of the knife sufficiently deep and to carry it forwards at the 
same time, so as to open the hydatid very freely. About two table 
spoonfuls of a clear transparent fluid, which was slightly adhesive, 
came away, and was followed by instantaneous ease, and the eye 
sunk nearly into its natural situation. 

-‘The lips of the wound were kept asunder, and in five or six 
days the sac or coat of the hydatid appeared at the outer edges of 
the wound, and was withdrawn. This coat was spherical, rather 
thicker than the coats of hydatids of a corresponding size usually 
are,^with a smooth shining surface. The discharge gradually les¬ 
sened and the wound healed without finther trouble in the course of 
three weeks. 

“ All pain and affection of the,head totally ceased, and the eye, 
to a common observer, appeared as the other. The iris remnined 
motionless, and the sight was totally lost. 

“ I met with another case in a man who lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood qf Portsmouth ; this case was in all respects so similar to the 
above, that it would be useless to relate it. it was of about three 
years duration; the sight was totally lost. The hydatid contained 
about three table spoonsfull of transparent slightly viscid fiuid. I 
opened it in the same manner as the former. 1 he cyst came away 
in about a week, and the wound was hcale^ in about five weeks.*' 

The other cases detailed in this short treaflM^C&^*):^cnse of divi- 
siop io the Ischiatic nerv^5 of wounded fgmoraUartery ; of popli¬ 
teal aneurism ; of disease from ossification of the valves of the 
heart; of urinary calculus of an enormous size ; of bony deposition 
in the pleura of the ribs ; of ulcer in the pylorus; of cancerous 
breast which was removed by an operation ; of cancer originating in 
a cicatrix of the arm. Besides observations interspersed in regard to 
the treatment of these diseases, the author adds, under a separate 
head. Observations on the manner of dividing the cornea for the ex¬ 
traction of the cataract, with a description of a knife for that 
purpose. , 

POETRY. 

Art. 21 . Poems by Edw^aiio Rushton, 6 ?. Ostell. London, 

180 (). 

The author of the present volume is perhaps a sailor. He seems 
atleast to be well acquainted with the manners and h«^bits of sailors, 
and introduces into his poems a great variety of sea terms. His 
similes are often borrowed from naval subjects, and the reader is 
occasionally presented with the scenery of a calm or of a storm at 
sea. “ When the tall ship fioats on the smooth expanse, and the 
canvas bangs supine"—or ** when lightenings dart and thunders 
roll" across the gloom. The bustle and uproar of battle is alio 
described, and the tender scenes of the sailors' departure and 
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return. If (he poems are not to be pitted in the first ranks in the 
scale of excellence^ the greater part of them are such as will be read 
with considerable interest, and this, considering the present low 
ebb of the waters of the Pierian spring, of which our modern poets 
stand so much in need, and obtain so little, is perhaps no small 
praise. The poems on Lucy and Mary'le More, are in our opinioUf 
the best. 

Art. 22. The Harper and other Poems. Up QLuivri's Frost, Esq^ 
, pp. 104 . 5 s. 6 d. Longman. 1806 . 

The author of these poems publishes under a fictitious signature, 
for he informs us that he has many reasons for not giving bis own 
name to the world. We have also found reason to commend his 
prudence. As an apology for tiie defects of the poems, the author 
informs us that they were all written before the age of twenty-one. 
This apology is certainly not unnecessary, for, whatever poetical 
poweis the author may hereafter display, the poems before usedis* 
cover nothing which might not be expected from a boy. The author 
expresses great admiration of the poems published by Moore under 
the signature of Tom Little } and seems to account his own of the 
same description. But although most of Moore's poems are abun'* 
dantly trifling, yet Mr. Quintin Frost is much mistaken if he 
imagines that he has in any instance attained the prettiness and 
agreeable flippancy of Moore. The best parts of the Harper, ap* 
parently the most laboured poem, are imitations, or rather direct 
plagiarisms from Mr. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. The follow¬ 
ing lines will prove that we do not rashly accuse the author of 
plagiarism : 

The weary IVfinstrel ceased his lay, 

Th^-bTiUir.g'^choes died away; 

He own'd his touch had lost the truth 
Which us’d to mark bis early youth. 

When wond'ring warriors crowding round, 

Enraptur’d, listen’d to the sound. 

And prais'd the Harper’s skflful pow’r 
Who brighten'd many a dreary hour. 

E’en those whom memory mark’d so well. 

Were laid within the narrow cell; 

Yet still he hop'd each hero's ^ame 
Would live in the records of fame. * 

Mnch did the maid applaud his art. 

Which could such pleasing pain imps^rt. 

And strove to check the starting tear: 
llie Minstrel felt her praise sincere. 

And view’d the glittering dew-drop flow 
A tribute to his tale of woe; 

He seiz’d the sounding Harp again, 

And breath'd once more a gentle strain." 

We would advise the author to study a more manly and correct 
style of poetry than that to which he seems to have addicted himself. 
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Art. 23. J Poetical Cocf Tamed, and 460 ‘Rhymes let oat thereat i 
being an Attempt at Englisk Ferse^Making*^ ora Piece of Moral 
Canversaiion, n^rein Tice w rowidljf clawed btiiutn a very 
Great Lord and a very LittU Poet. Song the First. By Thomas 
Equinox. 8n;* /p. 22. Is. Jordan and Maxwell. London, 
1806 . 

« 

Though the rhymes of this Mr. Thomas Equinox, to use his own 
style, are sufficiently dark and unintelligible, yet for sundry reasons 
to be found in these verses us thereunto moving, we do pronounce 
that the said Mr. Thonras Equinox is no conjuror but hath a soft 
place rn bis cranium; and furthermore we do aver that the said 
name of Eqainor is well applied, not because the light here i.s e^'iial 
to the darkness but verily because all is equally dark, and (here is no 
light at all. And whereas the said Mr. Tiiomas Equinox, not having 
the fear of shame before his eyes, doth threaten the public with 
another turning of his poetical cock, we do hereby advise, request, 
desire, solicit, and importiine the said Mr. Thomas Equinox to keep 
his said cock shut, he having already let out thereat 46'0 rhymes 
more than enough. * 

nn.iMA. 

Axt. 24 . A Ilini ttt Ilushands: A Comedy in Five Acts, now per- 
/orming at Carent-garden Theatre. By Rich ahb Cumbkulani), 
Eaq. 8ro. 2^. 6d. Lackingtons. 1806. 

We have perused this comedy with a considerable degree of regret 
It appears to us deficient inr most of the requisites of the legitimate 
drama. The characters are mere sketches, and yet placed in situa¬ 
tions of extreme improbability, while tb^ dialogue fells so much 
beneath the language of genteel life as to^proaoho^e vulgar and 
farcical in almost every scene. But what seema most unaccountable, 
is its being printed (we canned say written) in the form of blank 
verse. Does Mr. Cixnibevland consider blank verse ax adapted to 
the genius of English comedy But let us sec bow it reads : 

p. 22. Pliant. - ■ ■ --— We have no wives; 

We don’t riile double as your lordship does. 

Sir Harry. Come, Pliant, Kiant, yon have got your charge; 

Keep your pan down, nor let your priming flash. 

Lord Transit, Oh ? ,fftop*him not—he is exceeding pleasant } 

There is much argument in his discourse; 

For what escapes so fast as pleasure dbes ? 

And w'ould not you, who chase it, be thrown out. 
If you pull’d up for breath ? 

Again, p. 23 . 

* Lord Transit. The only man you know is Charles le Brun. 

Pliant. He is a damn'd honest felLuw. 

Lord Transit. 1 sliuuld doubt 

If be has honesty enough to damn him. 

We could wish sooae of Mr.Camberland's friends liad bad ho¬ 
nesty enough" to prevail on him to suppress a peevish Address to 
the Reader," which can answer no purpose except to remind iho 
public of a certain character in the Critic. 
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violent prejudices by wliich it continues to be opposed. Wc 
have the satisfaction to think that it is daily making converts 
among the most enlightened, and reflecting part of our coun> 
'trymen. Its value has repeatedly been pruclaiined by some of 
the best philosophers on the Continent; and the presumptuous 
decisions of gratuitous theories will not long be able to with* 
|tand its influence in the land which gave it birth. This is the 
second work on the subject of the human mind, in the true in¬ 
ductive mode of philosophising, and it is but the second, since 
the publication of Dr. Reid’s Essays. The first was the pro¬ 
duction ot the pupil and friend of that illustrious philosopTher, 
and is worthy of a man who enjoyed that distinction. The 
writer of this article who has been under the painful necessity 
of ^expressing but little approbation of -some late polemical 
writings of Professor Dugald Stewart, is happy at this opportu¬ 
nity of paying the tribute due to his great merits as a philoso¬ 
pher. He regards his work .on the Human Mind as a highly 
successful effort to advance the science of mind; and he has 
had access to know that it has been peculiarly instrumental in 
disseminating a conviction of the absurdity of hypothetical spe- 
culation in mental inquiries. As an academical teacher of the 
philosophy relating to man, in his intellectual, moral, and po¬ 
litical capacities, he thinks him completely unrivalled. He 
has no hesitation in pronouncing him the most eloquent speaker 
to whom he ever listened; and if he tjiay judge by his own ex¬ 
perience, the passionate love of science which the lectures of 
Professor Stewart inspire, must have had the most decided in¬ 
fluence on the lives of many. 

The pretensions of Mr. Scott, a very unusual case among 
authors, arc below his merits. He professes no other object 
than to deliver the most sound doctrines of intellectual philo¬ 
sophy in an elementary form for the use of learners. But Pio- 
fessor Scott is not a mere compiler; he is a thinker; and one of 
no ordinary class. In the first place, his views of the Philo¬ 
sophy of the Humap Mind, and of the mode of prosecuting ilir 
science are truly just; and small as the number has yet been of 
those who have attained a just conception of this important cir¬ 
cumstance, even this is a matter of distinction and piaise. In de¬ 
livering the doctrines of those %vho have preceded him there is^ 
internal proof that he has not satisfied himself with a passive 
assent to the evidence which others have adduced. These have 
in all cases become the object of his own accurate consideration. 
He has perpetually had recourse to the stores of his own re¬ 
flection ; and seems never to have been satisfied with any de¬ 
cision till he could bring forward the testimony of his o^vn in¬ 
dependent meditation on the objects of his' own consciousness* 
Though in the greater part of his conclusions, therefore, he 
Agrees with Dr.- R'cid,- and MV. Stewart, those eonelusions are 
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Itili: ill i. veiy isaportatlt s^ilse' tor bs cotistd'ttred Ills oWiti Hii 
View the whole subject is entirely his own; that asp^t andeif 
which, he has displayed it is both pectlliar ilnd instructive) not' 
lias tie failed to make improveifients which entitle hiiii to high 
rank as a philosopher. 

The objects oF all philosophical inquiry are twofold i ttitt 
laws of the material world; and the laws of the intellectual^ 
The first is the object of physical or natural philosophy} the 
investigation of the latter has been called metaphysical philo* 
k^hy, and also moral and intellectual philosophy; and very 
ahtiird ideas arc often attached to these nameSi After distinctly 
explaining in this mariner the object of intcllectuah or meta¬ 
physical philosophy as it is sometimes called, he makes) in hik 
introduction, some very prirtineht observations on the Utility 
and dignity of this great division of human inquiry, in whicll 
he acknowledges himself in a great degree superseded by Df. 
Kcid and Mr, Stewart, The ofFect to which he principally 
adverts, as it is that peculiar etld to which thC details of the 
book are chiefly directed, is the knowledge of the natural pro¬ 
gress of scientific discovery; a knowledge which can oilly be 
derived front the due cultivation of intellectual Science, and 
from a discovery of the origin of those false principles of 
quiry which have vitiated the different branches of human 
knowledge. The nature and value of this great division of 
knowledge is well understood by very few, which tnay bhiefly 
be ascribed to,the low and corrupted state in which the science 
So long remained., The causes ot this ve{y late improvement T)f 
intellectual philosophy were first clearly pointed out by Dr. l(eld. 
Nor is this, arid the exemplification Ot the itidUctiVe mode 
philosophising in mental subjects, with the real progress he nfadO 
m discovery, the only obligations which we owe to titat great 
philosopher. He set an example more striking and conipu 
cuouS than had ever yet been witnessed of precision in Ian>h 
guage respecting mental subjects. The importance of this 
improvenient is greater than can be expressed. And so dittiiU 
guished arO the writings of Dr. Reid in this respect, thtt they 
form as yet the great school where this invaldable letsod may 
most effectually be learned. Whoever; therefore, wishes to 
form a habit of thinking or speaking with accuracy Oii the great 
Subjects relating to the intellectual, moral, or political natur# 
of man, cannot be too thoroughly versant ill the writings of 
Dr. Reid, No where else can the young mind acquire the 
discipline of precise language with equal certainty and per* 
fection. 

On the distribution of his subject it is proper to attend to the 
author himself: 

In conducting our analysis of the intellectual powers, it is pro^ 
posed to adopt the following arrangement: )st, Totreakof 
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sciousness, or that faculty or mode of human thought, by which 
the various powers of our minds are made known to us. 2d, Sen- 
•ation, or the faculty by which we experience pleasing or painful 
etFects from various objects through the medium of the sensei. 3d, 
Perception, the faculty by which we are informed of the properties 
of external objects, in consequence of the impressions they make 
on the organs of sense. 4 th, Abstraction, the faculty by which we 
analyze objects of Consciousness, Sensation, or Perception, &c. 
and contemplate their various properties apart from each other. 
5 th, Association, or Combination, the faculty by which we con¬ 
nect together these objects, according to various relations, essential 
or accidental, so that they are suggested to us, the one by the other. 
f)tb. Conception, the faculty by which we represent to our minds 
the objects of any of our other faculties, variously modified. 7th, 
Mqmury, the faculty by which the mind has a knowledge of what 
it had formerly perceived, felt or thought; and, 8th, Reason, the 
faculty by which we are made acquainted with abstract or necessary 
truth; and enabled to discover the essential relations of things.’* 

This arrangement differs from those of both Dr. Reid and 
Mr. Stewart; and in some respects we think it superior to 
either. There appear to us considerable advantages in taking 
that faculty first by which we are made acquainted with all the 
other powers of our mind, and without which we could have 
no notion at all of mental powers and operations. It is that 
faculty besides which has been least involved in controversy, 
and of which a dear idea may be most easily conveyed. The 
consideration of it becomes in some measure, therefore, a natu¬ 
ral introduction to tjje consideration of t^c other iacultics. 
After this the faculty or faculties by which we acquire our ideas 
of the material world come first to be explored; and when 
these are exshnined an important progress is made. We are 
then acquainted with the two faculties by which all the direct 
intimations are conveyed to us of both worlds, the intellectual 
and material. These direct intimations conveyed to the mind 
are in common language denominated ideas. After these ori¬ 
ginal ideas are lodged in the mind, it can exert several opera¬ 
tions in regard to them. In the first place, if any of them are 
compound, it can separate them, and contemplate each part by 
itself: this is AbstVaction. In the next place, it can take its 
ideas, either those which it immediately derived from con- 
|iciousness and perception, or those w'hich in some sense it had 
formed by analysing the ideas derived from consciousness and 
perception, and these it may combine according to various rela¬ 
tions; this is another faculty which Mr. Scott would distin¬ 
guish by the name of Association or Combination. 'I'hus far 
we cati distinguish the application of an arranging principle, 
which if the author's opinions respecting the faculties included 
are just, will be deemed good. By the faculties appointed by 
nature t^ give us intimation of material and intellectual object.^ 
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we acquire immediately certain ideas; and these the mind cap; 
either analyse or combine. This is clear and satisfactory. 
But we can perceive no combining principle which regulates 
the distribution that follows. It stands on the same basis with 
any other arbitrary arrangement, and is only useful till a more 
philosophical arrangement can be discoverea. 

1. The author uses the word consciousness in a sense diffe. 
rent from that in which it is taken by Dr. Reid and Mr. Stcw> 
art; and to us appears to misapprehend in some respects that 
of our constitution by which we become sensible of our 
mental operations. He represents consciousness as a word of 
the same import with reflection, according to the definition of 
Mr. Locke, that it is “ The power by which the mind turn# its 
view inward, and observes its own actions and operations." If 
there is any difference between consciousness and reflection he 
says it is in kind, not in degree..* Reflection denotes a sedulous 
and careful notice of the operations of the mind, consciousness 
that slight notice by which we merely recognise their existence. 
But bethinks that both take place in consequence of immediate 
volition and exertion. Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart consider con< 
sciousness as a necessary attendant upon all our mental operations. 
Mr. Scott thinks that our mental operations are very often not at¬ 
tended with consciousness; that all the mental operations of 
brutes and infants are unattended with it. If Mr.Scottis not here 
imposing uptyi himself by an ambiguity of language of his own 
creating, we mu^t consider his ductrinp as erroneous. Every 
body will allow that brutes and infants do not reflect upon the 
operations of their minds ; (if that be all he means); do not 
turn the mind’s view inward and make its operations the object 
of deliberate contemplation. It is. equally true that they do 
not reflect upon the qualities of matf’er which yet they perceive. 
But it will hardly be allowed that brutes and infants are altoge¬ 
ther insensible of what passes in their minds, have no discern¬ 
ment, no feeling, no intimation whatever pf their mental ope. 
rations; that with regard to every thing but the perceptions of 
sense, they are as if they were dead. Whence it would follow 
that whenever they arc not perceiving soVne external object 
they have no sense of existencei any more than a log of wood; 
and though exerting memory or combination, with all tlieothgr 
faculties they possess, have no more sense, feeling, or percep¬ 
tion of it, than the wood when it is sawed, burnt, or cut. If 
this conclusion be unavoidable, and if it is a conclusion which 
our experience respecting brutes and infants will not allow us 
to admit, wc must in this particular declare our preference of 

the doctrine of Reid and Stewart; " That consciousness is a 
necessary attendant of all our mental operations.” Indeed, it 
appears to us equivalent to'a contradiction to talk a mental 
operation of which the mind is not conscious. May wc nut 
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tfk Mr. Scott how he can make it appear that the reflection of 
which he speaks could ever be excited unless by conscious^ 
tiess? How ^uld a man mW ti> reflect upon that of whose ex¬ 
istence he had no intimation^ no knowledge, no perception ? 
(This accumulation of words is used for want of a word that i$ 
appropriate.) It is consciousness alone which affords the ma- 
fcrials of TCTcction, that upon which it acts. Reflection pre¬ 
supposes consciousness, or some feeling, some intimation of 
on which we are to reflect. We are called by an act of 
memory to turn the mind's view inward and contemplate The 
pperation. But how could we be so called if this act of me¬ 
mory gave no intimation of itself, if the mind had no sense 
of but remained as jf the act had not been? We believe, 
independent of ^hese arguments, that attention to what passes 
within us will convince most men that there is an intimation 
which accompanies all the operations of the mind, a feeling of 
^heir existence, which is altogether different from reflecting 
upon these operations, from making them objects of contem¬ 
plation, and furiosity. The truth is that the term reflection is; 
one pf tho^e complex words the meaning of which has not yet 
been properly analysed, and which continues to do much harm 
an metaphysical ^speculations. Had Mr. Scott accompli.shcd 
this analysis, had he exactly ascertained what the mind does 
when 4 reflects, he would most probably have written on tlic 
subject of consciousness in a different manner. ^ As he consi- 
dels consciousness and^rcflection the same tiling, and has treated 
p{ it as a separate hesd in his analysis of the intellectual poweis, 
it is peculiarly unpardonable in &t?n not to have fully explained 
reflection. Locke's explanation is to the last degree vague, 
V That the rx\\ni turn? its vipw inward and observes its own ac¬ 
tions and operations,” What is meant by observing ? To ob-. 
ferye is to look at with the bodily eye. But what is meant hy 
the mind's observing its own operations 2 When the mind 
singles out any of it^ operations ag an object of thought, it is to 
jnquirc about it; it is to ^et some particular knowledge, and is 
a very complicated operation. It is very extraordinary indeed 
if Mr, Scott looked upon reflection, in the sense in which it is 
definetj by Locke, as a simjile operation. But into this inte- 
xpstin^ subject the nature of a review precludes us from en^ 
fering. It Mr. Scott’s business to enter into it, and had he 
attempted an analysis of reflection he would have written a 
much rpore instructive chapter on that subject than we have 
received from him; for according to him there is no power of 
consciousness in the sense of Reid and Stewart. In one respect 
howevpr, he is entitled to our praise. He has treated of Con* 
sciousness under a separate head, which neither Stewart in his 
Elements^ nor Reid in his Essays has done, though Reid ex¬ 
pressly enumerates it amoug the powers of the mind which he 
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proposed to elucidate. By starting a controversy too with re¬ 
gard to this part of our constitution, he will probably be the 
cause of its receiving more complete illustration. The obser* 
vations which we have here made are very loose. But they are 
sufficient to explain the objection we have to the doctrine of 
Mr. Scott; and to display the evidence of the opposite opi¬ 
nion would require more space and meditation than the present 
occasion admits of. When a man, however, of the acuteness 
and candour of this author, is liable so much to mistake that 
evidence; it is plain, if the doctrine be just, that it has not yet 
been placed in the best possible light. 

There arc certain processes of thought which from their ra. 
pidity, or some other cause, are instantly forgot. Of this a 
very remarkable example is found in the judgement we forr^ of 
the distances of visible objects. Of these trains of thought Mr. 
Scott thinks we are not conscious; and he strangely misappre¬ 
hends the doctrine of Mr. Stewart on this subject. “ Mr. 
Stewart,” he says, “ considers intellectual processes of thii 
nature as objects, not of consciousness but of attention." Nothing 
can be more incorrect. Mr. Stewart does consider them as 
objects of consciousness. He only considers them as not ob¬ 
jects of memory, unless they have been in some degree objects 
of Attention, that is, according to Mr. Stewart, the power by 
which the mind stops to fx itself for a time on any of the ope¬ 
rations of which it is conscious, a power which seems to be 
nearly equivafent to Mr. Scott’s reflection or consciousness. 
Under this acceptation of the terms Mr.*Scott might with rea¬ 
son say “that there was no necessity for calling in the aid of 
attention,” because in fact he had called it in already, only 
under another name. But he had left out what Mr. Stewart 
understands by Consciousness, or he had included it in his 
Reflection, in which it is no otherwise included than in all our 
other mental operations. 

2. & 3. After consciousness, or th^ faculty of the mind by 
which we become acquainted with mental objects, the author 
treats of those faculties by which we acquire our knowledge of 
the material world. The great discovery by Dr. Reid of the 
compound nature of the intirpations by the senses has shed the 
clearest light on this part of the subject, and left to his succes¬ 
sors little but the task of presenting his doctrine in the shap6 
best adapted to their particular purposes. The view which this 
author gives of it demonstrates that full comprehension of the 
subject which he everywhere displays; that spirit of original 
reflection which we have already described, and a very ha]>py 
talent of detailing with conciseness, perspicuity, and simplicity 
the doctrines 01 intellectual philosophy. Of the two mental 
faculties, of which the external senses are the organs, he treats 
of Sensation first, under two sections, 1 • General Rcmdfki upon 
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Sensation, 2. Of the primary and secondary Qualities of Body; 
and secondly of Perception^ under two sections likewise, i. 
Theories concerning Perception, 2. Of the Evidence of Per¬ 
ception or of the Senses. 

Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart confined the term sensation to 
that mental feeling which accompanies an operation of the ex¬ 
ternal senses, and which is always conjoined with a perception. 
Mr. Scott extends the meaning of the word sensation, in our 
opinion unwisely, and to the danger of a confusion which the 
limited sense in which it is used by Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewar*- 
is Calculated to avoid. Thus he applies it to the thrilling which 
accompanies certain affectiuns uf the mind, to the feeling of 
hunger and the like. It is very obvious that this is only 
changing the meaning of a word. But if those feelings which 
are produced by onr perceptive senses deserve to be distin¬ 
guished by a particular name, and if that name is already ap¬ 
propriated, it is wrong to make that name common, and bring 
bacR an indistinctness which had been liapplly banished. 

The extent to which our knowledge ot the operations of 
sense reaches, is so well explained, and his observations arc so 
well calculated to remove certain erroneous opinions which 
have been gratuitously taken up, but which many people are 
eager to adopt, that we arc well pleased to transcribe the fol¬ 
lowing passage: ^ 

We may consider the five senses as the media by which all sen¬ 
sation is communicated to the mind, taking the sense of Touch in 
its most extensive application, as diffused over dur whole corporeal 
frame. But in what manner these organs contribute to excite the 
various sensations which we are capable of experiencing, or how 
the communication between material objects and our immaterial 
thinking principle, is carried on, are questions which, however 
much they may have excited the curiosity, have hitherto entirely 
eluded the ingenuity of inquisitive men. Anatomists have carefully 
analyzed the various organs of sense, as well as the structure of the 
nerves and brain > and are able to shew us that, in all the senses, 
the peculiar impressions seem to be communicated to the nerves ; 
and as all tlie nerves terminate in the brain, the impressions are pro¬ 
bably finally conveyed thither. This is ail the real insight they have 
given us into the matter. But philosophers are by no means satis¬ 
fied with this; and have endeavoured to inform us of the peculiar 
manner in which these impressions are conveyed by the nerves to 
the brain. According to some, this is by means of a fine animal 
spirit with which the nerves are filled \ and this is the most ancient 
opinion upon the subject. According.to others, the nerves are 
solid filaments, which, by means of various vibrations, dependent 
upon their length and tension, communicate their impressious to the 
brain. This last hypothesis seems to have originated with Dr. 
Briggs \ and it was espoused by Sir Isaac Newton, under the modi¬ 
fication, that the impressions on the solid filaments of the nerves 
were prdpagated by the undulations of an elastic fluid or aether, 

6 
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^ich was supposed to pervade all space. (See 23 d duery sub* 
joiued to bis Optics.) 

It must be remembered^ that such speculations are merely 
hypothetical: as no anatomist has yet been able to establish, who* 
ther the constituent filaments of the nerves are of a tubular, or 
solid structure. Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, is careful to state tiio 
matter merely as a conjecture, or hypothetical query. But Dr. 
Hartley pursued a very different course; and, in his ' Observaiinns 
on Man,’ founds the whole of his system upon the doctrine of these 
supposed vibrations of the brain and nerves, joined witi^that of an* 
.,a>ciation. Of such a system it may be observed, that mi only it is 
a mere hypothesis, and therefore of no real value as a work of sci¬ 
ence; but that it is likewise an anatomical, and not an intellectual 
system; for its object is to trace, a few steps further, those changes 
wliich take place in our bodily structure, in consequence of iin|sras- 
sions made upon the organs of sense; and, granting that the real 
existence of vibrations, and vibratiuncles, could be established, wo 
should be as far as ever from cumprehendiug the nature of the ac¬ 
tion of body upon mind, or of mind upon body. The same remark 
may be made upon the various hypotheses which have been odbred 
concerning the immediate seat of the intellectual principle, or soul; 
which some have placed in a particular portion of the brain ; some 
in the heart or prsecordia; some have considered as diffused over 
the whole system; and which, it is well known, Descartes con¬ 
sidered as situated in the pineal gland ^ finding that to be the only 
part of the brain which was not double, or belonging to both lobes. 
Such hypotheses are, in fabt, mere anatomical fancies, and, even if 
established, could throw little light upon the constilutiou of uur in¬ 
tellectual principle/’ ^ • 

In a question of arrangement ve would object to the const- 
deratioii of the distinction between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, before the discussion ol Perception, the fa¬ 
culty of which these qualities are the objects. 

With these inconsiderable exceptions the view which Mr- 
Scott has exhibited of the philosophy of the senses appears to 
us to possess great merit. It is wonderfully complete, consi¬ 
dering the narrow space which it occupies; and wonderfully 
perspicuous considering how much it contains. 

4. The author begins by explaining very distinctly what he 
means by abstraction. The different objects which wc con¬ 
template in nature are, for the most part, not simple, hut made 
up of various parts and qualities. The power of taking thg^e 
parts and qualities asunder, of dividing in the mind (he actual 
assemblages of nature, and of considering the ingredients one 
by one is what he denominates abstraction. 

Every object which nature presents to us is an individual, 
distinguished in some respects from every other object, hut 
the mind possesses a remarkable faculty of generali/aiion, by 
which it considers the different objects of iituurc as forming 
classes, and thus extends the conclusions which it Ujinis with 
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regard to iin individual to all the objects of a class. Mr. Scott 
docs not pretend to say that the faculty of combination, of 
which he aftcrVsrards treats, is not necessary to this process of 
generalization as well as the faculty of separating, or analysis. 
He thinks, however, that no material inconvenience will arise 
from considering the nature of this process here. In this^ 
however, we differ from him widely. In the view, indeed, 
which Mr. Scott has taken of the process, it was a matter of 
indifference. But had he intended to analyse it, which he 
ought to have done, and if Combination formed any part of 
he would surely have found it inconvenient not to have treated 
of combination in the first place. 

When these classes of objects, to which we assign names, as 
trccf house, man, become the subject of reasoning and con- 
ccmplation, it has been disputed what, in such cases, is the ob¬ 
ject of our thoughts. Is there some idea, or conception, cor¬ 
responding to the terms, ^ous^j man^ which the mind has 
the power of forming to itself, and which in all its general rea¬ 
sonings and contemplations is the object of attention ? Or has 
the mind no power of forming such general idea, but conducts 
its general reasonings without any such object? 

l^his is the celebrated dispute between the Realists, and 
Nominalists, of the history of which the author gives a very 
good abstract. The Realists were divided into two kinds, of 
wliom the one believed the objects of general reasoning to be 
actual images or pictures in the mind; the other, denominated 
Conceptualists, only sujiposed theie were rerrain conceptions, 
corresponding to our general terms, which were the objects of 
general reasoning. He justly observes tliat if the theory of 
images and pictures in the mind be, as it certainly is, com¬ 
pletely exploded, the only question now is between the concep- 
tualists and nominalists. He enters into an account of the con* 
troversy and adopts the side of the Conceptualists. 

We were long ago very fully convinced by the reasonings of 
Mr. Stewart that theie can be no general conceptions; and all 
the reflections we ourselves have been able to make have tended 
only to confirm us ^in ihe same opinion. We shall here ofl'er 
a few of the most obvious reflections which occur to us upon 
the view of the controversy which Mr. Scott has held out. In 
first place if his account of general reasoning be just, licre 
is an error of arrangement; for surely an operation which 
depends upon conception should not be treated of before that 
faculty. 

In what our author has advanced on this subject we can find 
but two arguments in favour of his doctrine of general con¬ 
ceptions. The first is that we can attach a meaning to general 
terms. The second is that we can speculate to a certain extent 
concerning classes of objects without general terms. But we 
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arc surprised he did not perceive that these observations arc 
really part of the doctrine which he seeks to oppose. We can 
most assuredly assign a meaning, a conception, to a general 
term, by applying it to any individual of the class to which it 
belongs; and it yet remains to be shewn that we can any 
other way. We can reason too, no doubt, concerning classea 
of objects, without general names, by adheriivg steadily to the 
conception of any individual of the class, li Mr. Scott can 
shew that we can so reason by any other means, he will greatly 
.instruct us; for at present we believe there is no other possible 
means. He is too modest and candid to require us to take his 
assertion; and we assure him we can find nothing else. 

But let us enter into our own minds a little, and sec what 
kind ot conception can be formed of the object of a gential 
term. The word tree, for example, is the name of a large class 
of natural objects. There are only two suppositions we can 
make with regard to the concepfion ascribed to it. In the first 
place It may refer to the whole class collectively; and then it 
means a certain indefinite multitude of trees. But ihe idea of 
a multitude of any thing, is a different idea from that of ihe 
thing itself. The idea of a forest is surely one thing, and the 
idea of a tree another. This cannot, therefore, he the concep. 
tion they mean. The other supposition then is the only one 
which remains. The objects which are classed together under 
the general name have all certain properties which arc commoi^ 
to the whole,* by reason of which it is that they are classed. 
Now the mind we are told has the power of leaving out, in’its 
consideration of this cUss of objects, all the particulars in which 
the individuals differ, and, retaining only those in which they 
all agree, can form to itself a conception nut of the qualities 
which remain; and this conception is the object of out general 
terms. Let us see then what sort of a conception can be 
formed out of those qualities in which all trees agree. No tree 
agrees with another in shape, size, or colour) yet they all 
^gree in having shape, size, and colour. •Therefore, we must 
form a conception of a shape which is no shape, of a size which 
is no size, of a colour which is no colour. .If our conception 
of colour, size, and shape, be a conception of any colour, of 
any size, of any shape, it cannot belong to all trees, and there¬ 
fore is not the conception we want; but if it be a conceptiun 
ot colour, size, and shape, which yet is of no colour, size, or 
shape; what sort of a conception is it? Can any demonlUio 
ad aisurdum be more complete ? 

It appears to us that the force of Mr. Stewart’s reasoning on 
this subject is so seldom felt, chiefly on this account, that 
enamoured with the hmpy illustration of the process of general 
reasoning which is afforded by the language of Algebra, he 
ponfined bis attention rather too exclusively to this example, 
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without sufficiently explaining an important diversity between 
Algebraic reasoning, and that with general terms of ordinary 
language. In algebra long deductions are made purely by the 
symbols, without any recurrence to the things which the sym¬ 
bols denote. In our other general reasonings the mind perpe¬ 
tually recurs to the thing signified by the general term; at 
every step brings in the conception of the object itself. 
Now it is their knowledge of this exercise of conception in 
their general reasonings which seems to mislead a great part of 
those who adhere to the doctrine of general ideas. These coif- 
ceptions of which they are conscious they take to be the gene¬ 
ral ideas which they defend. But it may be easily shewn that 
they entirely mistake the nature of these conceptions. They 
are'nothing but the conceptions of an individual to which the 
mind has recourse. In reasoning about horses, it conceives an 
individual horse; in reasoning about men, an individual man. 
It may not indeed be any horse, or any man, that the reasoner 
ever saw. It may be entirely an imaginary horse, an imagi. 
nary man. But still it is no less an individual horse, an indi¬ 
vidual man, than any horse or man he ever saw. Every thing 
is indeed left in this conception as indefinite as possible. The 
mind foi bears as much as possible to conceive exactly the co¬ 
lour, dimensions, or other properties of the individual. It is 
that kind of obscure conception which it forms of an actual in¬ 
dividual when it only thinks of it in a cursory, general manner. 
We are all surely conscious of forming at one tfme an indis¬ 
tinct, indefinite conception of an actual object, and at another 
time a clear and distinct conception. Now this conception of 
an indefinite, imaginary individual, is that conception which is 
mistaken for a general idea, but which is just as much a parti¬ 
cular idea as any other which the mind can form. We think 
we may safely appeal to the consciousness of any man, who 
will take the trouble to reflect upon this operation, fur the cor¬ 
rectness of this description. 

The invaluable discoveries of Mr. Horne Tooke with regard 
to the nature of language afford another remarkable illustration 
of the same doctrine. He has proved that abstract general 
terms are in all cases, or almost in all, participles or adjectives, 
used without any substantive expressed, because applicable to 
au indefinite number, and which arc therefore, in construction, 
considered as substantives. The very explanation of those 
terms proves their application to individual objects. Thus 
speech is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb spachan to 
speak, and means something, any thing, spoken. 


An act .faliquid) act~\xm 

A fact .(aliquid) fact~\xva 

A debt .(aliquid) debit-um. 


and so Oil. This.important speculation cannot be too closely 
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examiAftd by those who are slow in apprehending the force of 
the metaphysical argument. 

Thus Vre differ from Mr. Scott in regard to general ideas, or 
conceptions. But w^e have further to complain that the ad¬ 
justment of this controversy is the only point relating to the 
faculty of generalization which he has attempted to illustrate. 
In regard to generalization, however, we surely want to know 
much more than what is the nature of the general terms we 
make use of. What are the principles by which the mind is 
directed in that operation ? How does it proceed ? What are 
the limits by which its exertions are bounded? In establishing 
the principles of a just logic, which Mr. Scott professes to have 
had in view, the elucidation of this important subject is a matter 
of first importance. This faculty is so deeply concerned in what 
he very aptly denominates, “ the natural process of discovery," 
that in an attempt to illustrate that process, it should have re¬ 
ceived the most minute and tareful investigation. Wc may 
add that the subject is even yet in a great measure new, after 
all that has been written on the human mind; and promises a 
rich harvest to the successful cultivator. 

With regard to that part of abstraction too, which he de¬ 
scribes as consisting in analysis, not a little which he has 
omitted, as well as his predecessors, yet remains to he cvplained. 
Thus it has been asserted by Mr. Horne Tooke that there are 
no complex ideas, that ^11 our ideas are simple, and nothing 
complex but, terms. The evidence of this seems very con¬ 
vincing, if we ^’amine the two faculties, from wltich alltmr 
ideas both of mind and matter are derived. It is very certain 
that we acquire nothing but simple ideas, either from the 
senses, or from consciousness. Every idea we derive imme¬ 
diately from the eye is a simple idea of colour, from the touch, 
of hardness, or softness, or figure. Every idea, in the same 
manner, we derive from consciousness, is a simple idea of sen¬ 
sation, or memory, &c. That the idea of hardness and figtirc 
may both be got by one touch does *not make them to he, in¬ 
stead of two simple ideas, only one complex idea. But in 
assigning names to our ideas, for the sake of cominumcatinn, 
we are obliged to include groupes of ideas under one name, ihai 
our names may not be too numerous, and the busine'.« of lan¬ 
guage impracticable. In all languages, accordingly, we fiyd 
men directed in assigning their names by those gioiipe.s of idf-as, 
of which they had most frequently occasion to make memun. 
as man, house, river, tree. But it is as improper on that ac¬ 
count to talk of the complex idea of a man, a house, ^kc. a.s t.» 
call a constellation, says Mr. Horne Tooke, a complex star. 
If this account of complex terms be just, (and if it is not. it 
should be demonstrated that it is unfounded), what is to be un¬ 
derstood by the analysis, in which abstraction is said to consist ^ 
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S^nce it cannot be the anaiyais of ideas* it must be either the 
analysis of words or of things. 

. These rentwfhs are sufficient to shew hoW much yet reitipinS 
to be explained concerning the faculty* or faculti.es which are 
denominated by the term abstraction { and to this our present 
ttbservations inust be limited*. 

5. In the chapter on Assoeiationi or Combination* we are 
sorry to hnd some confusion. The author states this faculty as 
the counterpart to abstraction; and as that consisted in dis¬ 
joining; so this consists in grouping, or classing ideas. Under 
this deicription he includes actually, though not professedly, - 
both our power of generalising* and that part of our consti¬ 
tution which regulates the train of oUr thoughts., But these 
are. two subjects exceedingly different. He omits, however* 
entirely the investigation of that, part of our constitution 
which is concerned in grouping, or classing our ideas, the 
only part which could with propriety be considered as the 
counterpart of abstraction or of the analysit^ power* and 
he fills the chapter with an account of the laws which regUi. 
late the train of our thoughts. We do not deny that the laws 
which regulate the train of thought are, in some respects* sub¬ 
servient to our operations of generalization and Combination. 
But Mr. Scott has neither shewn us wherein they arc so, nor 
where those operations depend on other circumstances. In 
truth'we consider the faculty of combination as left by hitn in a 
great measure unexplained. 

€. Mr. Scott uses t][ie term Conception in the same sense 
with Dr. Reid* to denote the power of forming a notion of the 
bbjects of all our different faculties. Mr. Stewart confined the 
term to the notion we are able to form of an absent object of 
perception, or of a former sensatiem. Mr. Scott thinks there is 
no advantage, but the contrary, from this limitation ; and we are 
much disposed to agree with him. 

He explains what he means by the term imagination, in this 
place. It is sometimes used as synonymous with conception^ 
but it is more properly confined by philosophers to the power 
of making " a selection of qualities and of circumstances, from 
a variety of different objects, and, by combining and disposing 
these, to form a new creation of its own.” We agree that there 
is no occasion for considering this, with Mr. Stewart* as the 
province of a separate and independent faculty of the mind; 
and that it is more philosophical to consider imagination as a 
particular modn of Combination. But if that is tlte case We 
cannot think that Mr. Scott acted well to treat of it under the 
head of Gonceptlon, and not under tfatct of Combination to 
wliich it properly belonged. 

Mr. Scott combats the new opinion of Professor Stewart 
that conception is necessarily accompanied witli a momentary 
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belief of the existence of its object. ( 7 n this point we have not 
been able to form a very decided opinion. The evidence we 
can find for the notion of Mr. Stewart, eichei* in his argutpenti 
or our own consciousness, does not satisfy us. But neither can 
we establish very satisfactorily the contrary opinion. ''The ob« 
servations of Mr. Scott, however, arc very sensible, and we 
confess our partiality to bis side of the question. 

Ujider this head too, the author treats professedly of the train 
of thought, or what is commonly called the association of ideas. 
He had already treated of the principles of this association, or 
juf the relations according to which the mind passes from one 
idea to another, under the head Combination ; and he seems 
nut to have formed any very distinct notion, of the difierenco 
and mutual relations of those two parts of our constitution. It 
is plain he considers them as different, by his treating of them 
under different heads. Yet the whole explanation nearly which 
he gave of combination consisted of the usual account of the 
relations by which our ideas succeed one another in the train 
of thought. And here his obscrvati6ns are few and very ge¬ 
neral. He is of opinion that the mind is passive with respect 
to the succession of its thoughts, an opinion which we are 
strongly inclined to controvert. This is a question which has 
never yet been examined, but which deserves, in a peculiar 
manner, to be so, and we recommend it warmly to the consider 
ration of those phitusopl)er» who are engaged in the study of 
mind. Since, however, the mind is passive in the train of 
thought, what then is the cause of the succession of ide^s ? 
This question ouf author puts and ans\^rs. " It is," he says, 
" the relations or combinations previously established among 
the objects of thought, in consequence of which one of these 
suggests another m injinitum." An answer as completely void 
of meaning as any thing we remember to have met with in the 
whole course of our reading. How does it come that relations 
previously established should make thoughts succeed one ano« 
tlier ? This is only putting the elephant on the back of the 
tortoise. Again, how are these relations and combinations 
establisfied ? We cannot allow an author to explain Combina¬ 
tion by the succession of ideas, and then* the succession of 
ideas by Combination. If this is not what Mr. Scott has done, 
it appears to us to be something very near it. He concludes 
this part of the subject with a very good illustration of tlTC 
power of the mind over the train of its thoughts. 

7. 'I'he chapter on Memory is a very favo'urable specimen of 
the author’s abilities ; whether we consider the soundness of 
the views, or the very happy talent of communication. In the 
section denominated the analysis of the faculty, a most distinct 
account h given 6f the nature and laws of the faculty, as tar as 
they arc yet (kscovered; and in that on the improvement of 
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memory, an excellent cOmpend of the best observation^ on thU 
subject* 

It is under this head that the author takes occasion to examine 
Mr* Stewart’s doctrine with regard to Attention; It is well 
known to those who are conversant in these subjects that Mr. 
Stewart considers Attention as a distinct and independent ia< 
culty of the mind; and though Mr. Scott shews that he com< 
mitud a mistake in regarding himself as the only author who 
had viewed it in this light, he is the only author who has en> 
deavoured particularly to proVe that opinion. Mr. Scott fully 
admits the ingenuity, and usefulness of many of Mr. Stewart’s- 
iliustratiuns} but cannot admit that they establish his conclu¬ 
sion. “ I can find no peculiar objects,” says he, “ for the em¬ 
ployment of this faculty, which do not belong to some one or 
otlfcr of those whose existence seems to be certainly established.” 
•* I would be inclined,” he adds, “ to reject the existence of 
the faculty altogether, and consider the meaning of the term 
AUenlion, or of doing a thing attentively, to be no more than a 
sedulous and steady exertion of the particular mental power 
then in question, whether it be Perception, Abstraction, Com¬ 
bination, or any other.” We could wish that the author had 
more fully illustrated and proved this opinion. We have 
long been convinced that this is the true account of attention* 
But Mr. Scott, so far as we recollect, is the first person who 
has distinctly expressed it in print. .Most people, with regard 
to this faculty, entertain an opinion which is cither extremely 
\'ague, or erroneous; and it is not without full illustration they 
can be expected to perceive the evidence'of a different doc¬ 
trine. We own, indeed, that subjects of this nature are not 
easily illustrated. But on this account the author derives the 
greater honour who docs it well. We shall here make an ob¬ 
servation or two chiefly with a view to convey our idea of the 
species of illustration which is wanting. It would be highly 
useful to make an exact classification of the objects of atten¬ 
tion. If this were done, some important conclusions would 
probably then be fciy obvious. In the mean time we may 
arrive at some conclusions without it. The present objerts of 
the senses may be jegaided as one great class of the objects of 
attention. Mow what can be understood by an act of attention 
to a present object of the senses ? Suppose it to be something 
which attracts the attention greatly. Let it be some extraor¬ 
dinary species of fruit from a newly discovered country. Let 
us analyse the attention we bestow upon it. First we look at 
it, till we arc completely satisfied with regard to its colour; 
then we touch it, to know its hardness or softness, smoothness 
or roughness, &c.; we afterwards apply it to our nose to per¬ 
ceive its smell, next probably we tiste it to discover its taste. 
But in the whole of this process we can discover nothing but 
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the exferci$e of our senses; nor any difference between this 
and any othe^ Series of acts by the senses, but in degrees of in* 
tensity. Surely, however^ different degrees of intensity are re* 
cogniied in all our mental acts; and when this is suflicient to 
account fur any appearance, it must be unphilosophical to in* 
troduce a new faculty for that purpose. 

When we attend to art absent object of the senses, the pro* 
cess is somewhat dilferenti The first act is an act of conceptintii 
We endeavour to conceive the object as clearly and distinctly 
as possible; and this is very often all that U meant in common 
language by attending to an object. When any thing more is 
'included, it is always some inquiry with regard tO thd object, 
which can easily be resolved into separate acts of the mind) 
having merely the epithet attentive applied td them, when they 
are more than usually intense. A man attends to a pfopositlon 
of Euclid, when he goes over the demonstration With his rea* 
inning faculty in kefcn exercise. He attends to a description 
of Milton when his imaginatioA with liveliness pourtrays the 
images of the poet. To do this Subject justice a number of 
instances, involving the exercise of attention, should be skill, 
fully chosen from our processes of thought • and these instances 
carefully analysed. What iS meant by attention would then be 
evident. We must, however, content ourselves with pointing 
out the inquiry to others. 

8. We come now to the last headj undet which the au.thot 
has divided the analysis of*the intellectual powers, distinguished 
by the title Reason. In the analysis of this faculty theauthoC 
endeavours to maibe it appear that Reasou and J ildgrtient ou^t 
not to be considered as different faculties, but diflerent exci** 


cises of the same faculty. A judgment is a determination of 
the mind, expressed in a single proposition, as, " the whole is 
equal to its parts.*’ But a process of reasoning is acknow* 
ledged to be merely a chain or these determinations. Mr. Scott 
therefore, is of opinion that no new faculty is concerned in thit 
process, which consists merely of repeated acts ofJudgetnent* 
We acknowledge that there is much appeaftmce of toUndnesa 
in this observation. But we have not been able to investigate 
the point sufficiently to form a decisive opirtiqn, 

We have less hesitation, however, in deciding against the 
author in his definition of Reason, which he Would confine to 


abstract notions, and the discovery of gertetal truth. It is bii^ 
justice to that modesty and candour by which he is uncom¬ 
monly distinguished, to say that he expresses great diffidence 
in stating this opinion; and we cannot nelp thinking that some¬ 
thing in regard to this particular must have been the occasion 
of a more than usual oversight. For until he can shew what 
other faculties they are to which we owe all our deductions 
and propositions respecting actual existences, we can hardly 
VoL. 1. * P • 
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permit him to confine judgment and reasoning to abstract and 
necessary truth, while so great a field of our knowledge is left 
altogether unappropriated. Wc entirely agree with him that 
the evidence of sense, memory, and consciousness, is inde> 
pendent of judgement or any other faculty. But there are 
many deductions and mental processes with regard to contin¬ 
gent objects which appear to us at present impossible to be 
resolved into mere acts of sense, memory, or consciousness. 

Under this head the author inserts his account of first prin¬ 
ciples. After explaining the nature and use of first principles 
he gives a short and distinct history of the inquiries into the- 
subject which have been made by philosophers from father 
Burner to Dr. Reid; ,and afterwards, instead of enumerating, 
oriclassifying the propositions which may be held as first prin¬ 
ciples, he endeavours “ to ascertain what are the faculties, 
which, according to the constitution of man, are each accom¬ 
panied with intuitive belief; nt the same time examining under 
which of these the first principles enumerated by other authors 
are naturally comprehended, and how far all the particulars 
contained in their classifications are really entitled to the appel¬ 
lation of first truths. He gives the following enumeration of 
these faculties: i. Consciousness, a. Sense, g. Memory, 
4. Reason, 5. The Moral Faculty. This subject the author has 
treated in his usual instructive manner. But he has not gone 
very far in adding to that improvrtnent of which it stands so 
much in need. There are several of his positions of which we 
Would express our dopbt.s, had we not extended this review to 
such a length already- 

The last section, by which the work is regularly concluded, 
is on definition, and the various kinds of proof. This we con¬ 
sider as the lamest part of the book. From the promises of the 
author to render his analysis of the powers of the understanding 
subservient to the elucidation of the natural process of discovery, 
and to the laying down of the principles of a rational logic, we 
might have expected a'satisfactory delineation of the inductive 
mode of philosophising, a delineation which was left imperfect 
by Lord Bacon, and which has never yet been completed, 
while science c&ntinues to suffer so deeply from the want 
of it. Our disappointment was truly gieat, when, after some 
^ery good remarks on the accounts given of Definition by 
Aristotle and Mr. Locke, we fisund nothing but some common 
observations on the hackneyed division of probable and de¬ 
monstrative evidence. Or if there is any thing else, it is so 
vague as to answer very little purpose. 

These defects are intended in some measure to be supplied 
by an Appendix, containing a sketch of the methods of investi¬ 
gation peculiarly adapted to the three great sciences, jSdathe- 
matics,. Physics, and Metaphysics. We are sorry that the an- 
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ttior intended no more than a sketch* The article oft mathema* 
tical reasoning has very considerable merit; but those on the 
induction of physical sciencci and on the induction of zneta^ 
physics contain merely a few of the more important general 
observations on the inductive mode of philosophising- The 
author* indeed* is abundantly sensible ot what he has left un¬ 
done; and he pleads an excuse for himself which few authois 
advance—the want of ability. But wc arc by no means pre¬ 
pared to admit his excuse. We know no undertaking in the 
philosophy of mind* which the author of this book needs to 
^uechne. It is the want of diligence not the want of ability* if 
he yields not important services to tlie science. And wc 
should be truly happy to learn that he had seru 3 usly undertaken 
to execute that rational system of Logic, of the utility of which 
he has so high and just an estimation. 

We have already expressed a high opinion of the manner in 
which flic book is written. It unites in a very uncommon de¬ 
vice the different merits of the scientific style. It excels in 
perspicuity, and in that precision of language wliich distin¬ 
guishes tlie Rcidian school, and which Reid conferred so great 
an obligation on science by introducing. With this is joined 
that simple elegance which gives amenity to philgsophical dis¬ 
course, and aids the communication of knowledge by rendering 
it agreeable. We found, however, a good many expressions 
which would admit of ifhprovcment. Thus asdertainmnit ia 
very often used, which, if it be a word, is certainly not an 
agreeable* or a necessary one. The different appIications*of 
the relative, in the following sentence are contrary both to ele¬ 
gance and to perspicuity: “ To Dr. Reid we owe the clear 
ascertainment of the distinction between these terms, wkich^ in 
fact, appear to denote different faculties of the mind, uhtek^ 
though generally, are not constantly conjoined.’* We were 
surprised to find an author of his taste guilty of such a vuU 
gansm as the following; ** Berkeley, though he denies the ex^ 
istence of a material world, yet* as became 4 iis clothe &c. [in¬ 
stead of profession^ an expression, which* besides its vulgarity* 
is both affected* and implies a disrespect for^a particular order 
of men* which* if it were just, had no business to be here ex¬ 
pressed. What is the use of the word that in the following 
passage? ** And the more visible that the exertion of these is 
rendered, the more perfect is the work reckoned,” See. “ It is 
not/a be wondered'^ he says, “ that so much investigation has 
been bestowed,” &c. But to wonder is a neuter verb, and 
therefore cannot have a passive voice. To wonder at is the 
active verb* and only that can be used in the passive foirn. 

Those who are aware of the great impoitance of the subject, 
will not be surprised at the attention wc have bestowed upoa 
this work. We consider it as a publication calculated to be 
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extremely useful, as cofitainiug within narrow limits a clear 
and for the most part a just view of the best doctrines of Intel* 
lectual philosophy; and as thus likely both to aid the inquiries 
of the young, and to engage the attention of many grown persons 
who might be deterred From looking into a more voluminous 
performance. 
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Art. II. Surgical Observations, Part the Second: containing 
an Account of the Disorders of the Health tn General, and of 
the Digestive Organs in Particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases and obstruct their Cure:—Observations on Diseases of 
the Vrethra, particularly of that Part which is surrounded by 
ike Prostate Gland: and Observations relative to the Treatment 
f one Species of the Navi Materni. By John Abernethy, 
FiR.S. E 3 c. E 3 c. pp. 245. 6 s. Longman & Co. 1806. 
IN our Number for January last, we had occasion to review 
a work of Dr. Hamilton's of Edinburgh, in which he proves the 
intimate connection between the cure of fevers and the restoration 
of a healthy action to the digestive organs. Mr. Abernethy has 
employed himself in observing the connection between those 
local diseases, which fall under the care of the surgeon, and 
the state of the digestive organs as well as of the system in ge¬ 
neral. The results obtained from a long course of expert, 
ments, by these two eminent practitioners, are exactly the same, 
if we.allow for the difference of the diseases which they have 
had in view. From their united observations we derive the 
mo^t satisfactory proof that disorders of the digestive organs 
frequently produce, and perhaps always aggravate and obstruct, 
the cure both of fevers and local diseases; and that the resto¬ 
ration of the digestive organs to a healthy action always alle¬ 
viates and often radically cures these diseases. 

These observations must necessarily be considered as of the 
first importance in the practice of medicine. The connection 
of the state of the digestive organs with the various diseases of 
the human body has hithi^rto been too little attended to by me¬ 
dical men in Greaf Britain; and yet it is evident that their 
state must have a very intimate connection with, perhaps, 
every disease. When the digestive organs do not perform 
their part properly, whether the nourishment they afford be too 
scanty, or whether the aliment when carried into the system by 
tht; absorbents be not properly prepared, the system must be 
either wasted from the want of a sufficient supply, or disor¬ 
dered by the introduction of unassimilated substances; and 
hence a disease, either general or local, must necessarily be en¬ 
gendered. On the other hand, when the system is disordered 
either by a general or a local disease, some portion of those or¬ 
gans, by which the nourishment is distributed throi^hout the 
body, must be thrown into disorder, and cease to perform their 
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proper functions, and this disorder must more or less affect the 
action of the digestive organs with which they directly com¬ 
municate. There is also a still more immediate and powerful 
connection maintained between the digestive organs, and the 
other parts of the body, by means of the nervous system, as ap> 

J ears from a multitude of circumstances, although the process 
e very little understood. The sudden sickness which arises 
often from a blow at the most distant extremities of the body, 
cannot otherwise be accounted for. But while the digestive 
organs thus share in the disorders of other parts of the body, 
'the disorder hence produced in them will in its turn become a 
cause, and aggravate and obstruct the cure of the disease from 
which It has originated. In this manner it Is evident that the 
State oHhe digestive organs must have a direct connection \tith 
almost every disease of the body, and ought in consequence to 
be strictly attended to in the intentions of cure. 

But these conclusions, howeVer natural they- may appear, 
could only have been plausible theories unless confirmed by 
actual experiments, and fortunately these have of late been con¬ 
ducted extensively and with much accuracy. The experiments 
related in this volume b]^ Mr. Abernethy are particularly in¬ 
tended to illustrate the reciprocal influence of constitutional and 
local disorders on each other, and particularly the connection 
which the latter have with the state of the digestive organs. 
These subjects have hitherto been very much neglected, owing 
in a great measure to the absurd subdivision of the healing art 
into the medical ajid surgical departments. In consequence*of 
this division the. physician has bestowed his attention almost 
exclusively on those constitutional and internal disorders which 
chance and custom have allotted to his care; while the sur¬ 
geon has as exclusively devoted his attention to those local dis¬ 
eases which have fallen to his share. But the connection be¬ 
tween constitutional and Ivcal disorders, being assigned by 
custom to neither branch of the profession, has been equally 
neglected by both, although the origrn, the continuance, and 
the removal of one of these classes of disorders often entirely 
depends on the other. The patient is thus [eft to pine under a 
protracted disease, because neither his physician nor his sur¬ 
geon have been commanded by custom to search for the means 
of cure where alone they can be found. These consequenoes 
of this absurd division of the objects of the profession, Mr. 
Abernethy has distinctly perceived and attempted to remedy : 
yet, perhaps, even he is to be blamed for the scrupulous (le- 
iicacy with which he avoids encroaching on the dcpartmt-nl 
which custom has assigned to the physician, although he seems 
perfectly aware of the bad effects to which it has in this 
instance given rise. 

The work before us commences with a preKmina^ disser- 
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|;ation “ On those Disorders of the System in General, and of 
the Digestive Organs in Particular, which accompany Local 
Diseases, and which, whether they he Sympathetic or Idio* 
pathic, considerably obstruct the Cure of these Diseases.” 
The author in the first place produces two cases to shew how 
the digestive organs may be aficcted from local disorder. The 
one IS an instance of a gentleman whose stomach and bowels 
became violently afTected in consequence of his having un¬ 
dergone an operation for adherent omental hernia i as soon 
as the functions of his bowels were restored, the severe symp¬ 
toms ^'hich had attended their disorder soon disappeared. The * 
other is an instance of a gentleman whose leg had been acci¬ 
dentally bruised and broken t his general health, however, con¬ 
tinued good fur three or four weeks, and the leg seemed likely 
to get soon well, when the injury was by some unnoticed cir¬ 
cumstance converted from a sitnplc to a compound fracture: a 
high delirium,, and afterwards » violent alTe^tion of the stomach 
were the consequences, and the disorder speedily terminated 
in death. In both these cases the digestive organs seem to 
have been affected through the medium of the uervous system. 
The author shews that slighter disorders of the digestive or¬ 
gans take place in consequence of less violent local diseases, 
such as cancerous complaints, ulcers, teething in children, &c. 
This slighter disorder of the chylopoietic organs is, in general, 
manifested by a diminution of appetitd'and digestion, flatulence, 
and unnatural colour and fetor of the excretions, which are 

f ;?rierally deficient in quantity. The tongue is dry, whitish, or 
urred, particularly at the back part; this symptom is most ap¬ 
parent in the morning. As the disease advances, a tenderness 
IS felt when the epigastric region is compressed, and the patient 
breathes more by the ribs, and less by the diaphragm than in 
thu healthy state. The urine is fre^ently turbid. These 
symptoms the author imputes to at) irritable state of the chylo- 
poietic organs, which is accompanied by a defictency or depra¬ 
vity of those secretions, upon the healthy quality of which the 
right performance of their functions emends. .Xhe absorption 
pf morbific poisons, which directly afiect the nervous system, 
produce similar effects on the digestive organs as local diseases, 
In .order to render the object of his mode of treatment in 
th^ss disorders of the digestive organs more comprehensible, 
the author here gives an account pF the various processes 
t^hrough which food passes in the course of digestion, and the 
symptoms which denote disorder in the different classes of the 
digestive organs, The changes which the food undergoes ip 
the digestive organs of the more complicated animals are three* 
Md; and distipc^.organs are allotted to each of (|ie,three pro¬ 
cesses, Digestion, properly so called, takes, place in the 
stomach,. fhylfepQfl in the,|maU intestinesj aim a third pro. 
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ens, v^hich hitherto wants a name, i? performed in the large 
intestines. It is probable that in some cases, one set of these 
organs may be more disordered than the others, and of course 
one of these processes may fail more than the rest. The 
change which the food undergoes in the stomach is attributed 
to the action of the succus gastricus; and therefore any defi¬ 
ciency in tlie quantity, or depravity in the quality, of this juice 
will naturally give rise to improper digestion. The symptom 
from which the existence of disorder in the state of the sto¬ 
mach may most certainly and constantly be inferred is the state 
■ of the tongue: a white furred tongue generally denote some 
disorder in the stomach. When matter improperly prepared is 
thrown from the stomach into the smaller intestines, it is not to 
be supposed that these intestines, whose functions are intended 
for a different purpose, are capable of remedying the evil. 
There are many circumstances, such as the eflPects produced by 
different substances in the urinp, which shew that the lactcafs 
may carry much unassimilated matter into the circulation. 

The immediate cause of chylification is not well understood; 
it seems however probable, from analogy, that the succus in- 
testinalis is a principal agent in this change. Since the bile 
and pancreatic liquid are poured into the intestines at a small 
distance from the stomach, it is natural to consider these fluids 
as contributing to the formation of the chyle. The chyme, or 
aliment digested by the*stomach, being viscid, tlie pancreatic 
juice has been considered as a useful and necessary diluent. 
The uses of the bile have of late much engaged the attenticui of 
physiologists. Wir. Hunter observed "that it did not seem to 
incorporate with the chyle; and it certainly cannot do so and 
retain its own nature, since its colour and taste are so intense, 
that it would impart these properties to the chyle, if mixed with 
it in the smallest quantity. The difficulty of conceiving that 
the two fluids can be agitated together by the peristaltic motioit 
of the intestines, without becoming incorporated, has led to an 
opinion that the bile may combine with the alimentary matter, 
and lose its original properties; but nothing of this kind is as. 
certained. Fourcroy thinks that the alkali and saline ingre¬ 
dients of the bile may combine with the chyle, and render it 
more fluid, while the albumen and resin may combine with the 
excrementitious matter. It is, indeed, evident that the bile com¬ 
bines either totally or partially with something separated ffttin 
the chyle, and exists formally in it, and in a state of health uni¬ 
formly dyes it of its peculiar colour; and therefore it ha* of 
late been ^opposed that the bile may serve to purify the chv!.', 
by precipitating and combining with its Feculent parts. Our 
author considers the colour of the fxces as generally di'peiuling 
on the bile, for this powerful reason, that all the secretions, 
which are poured into the alimentary canal, excejit the bile, 
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)^re colourless or white; if, therefore, this fluii) were wanting, 
the reiidue of thp aliment would be of the colour, which might 
he expected to result from some of its undigested parts com¬ 
bined together. When, for instance, the secretion of the bile 
}.s stopped by the irritation of teething in children, whose diet is 
chiefly bread and milk, the faeces are white; when this secre¬ 
tion IS obstructed in adults, the stools are pale like whitish-r 
brown paper. The colour of bile itself in the healthy human 
subject is, according to qiir author, generally of a deep yellow 
hrown^ the brown seems to be the result of the yellow 
f:oIour concentrated, It appears to him to be of the colour of 
WPtted rhubarb; for, if a small portion of either of these sub¬ 
stances be put into a large quantity of water, they will dye it 
of a'bright yellow cqlour, which is actually the colpur of these 
substances although so concentrated in the mass as to appear 
brown, Where the secretion of the bile is healthy, the fseces 
are also exactly of the same col6ur, a deep yellow brown, con¬ 
vertible by solution in water into a bright yellow: whenever 
the fasces are in any respect of a different colour, it indicate^ 
pither a deficiency in the quantity or depravity in the quality of 
4he bile. The author, however, states a variety of circum¬ 
stances vrhich are to be attended to in estimating the state of 
the biliary secretion from the colour of the fieces. 

The residue of the alimentary mattqr, mixed with the bile, 
passes from the small jnto the large intestines, and there under¬ 
goes a sudden change; it acquires a peculiar fetor, and be- 
fornes what we denominate f^ces. This change i$ so sudden, 
that it cannot be ascribed to spontaneous chemical alterations, 
i^which would he gradual,) but to some newanfmal agency. If 
the contepts of the small intestines at their tetmination, and of 
the large at tl^eir conimenpement, he examined, they will be 
found totally different, even within a lipe of each other; the 
former being without fetor, aqd the latter in all respects what 
we denominate faeces. The faeces quickly suffer chemical 
decomposition out of the' bodj^, although they often remain in 
the bowels without undergoing the same kind of change. 
Their chemical decomposition is attended with the sudden for- 
tnation of ammonia; yet if they be examined when recent, they 
are found to contain acids which aqinionia would neutralise, 
'I'bo inference, therefore, naturally arises, that this third process, 
amongst other purposes, may he designed, so to modify the rer 
|idue of the alimentary matter, as to prevent it from undergoing 
those various ch^niical changes, which might be stimulating to 
the containing organs, as well as injurious to the general health- 
The ineans by which this modification of the residue of the food, 
which takes place ip the digestive organs, is effected^, are but 
}|ttle known. Analogy leads us to refer it to the effects pf a 
§ecfetjon from fh^ linipf ^ 4 °!? intestines ip which it taKef 
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|t1ace. Now if this secretion deviates from the healthy stand* 
Ard, in consequence of an irritated or disordered state of those 
organs, we may reasonably expect a corresponding derangement 
of the process, by which the residue of the food is converted 
into faeces. 

Such are Mr. Abernethy's opinions with regard to the func¬ 
tions of the chylopoietic viscera, or digestive organs. As the 
processes in the three different classes ut these organs seem (o 
be principally carried on by the same means, by fluids secreted 
from the internal linings of the viscera, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the same general causes, such as afTectioas of the 
nervous system, must have a tendency to disorder the secreting 
vessels in one of these classes as well as another: the cure may 
therefore be conducted on the supposition that the whqle of 
these organs are disordered, since the same remedies would 
have to be employed in removing the disorder of any one class 
of them. It is also evident that independent of a general cause, 
one portion of the digestive organs cannot be disordered with¬ 
out communicating this disorder in a considerable degree to 
the whole; since the alimentary matter, if improperly prepared 
in the higher organs, will be apt to irritate and produce disorder 
in those through which it afterwards descends; while any ob¬ 
struction or other disorder in the lower must disturb the func¬ 
tion of the higher organs. The sympathy which, by means of 
the nervous system, exfsts between all these different organs, 
also increases still more the disorder which is communicated 
from one of the^e sets of organs to the other. • 

But if the diseases of these organs*are to be considered at 
generally affecting the whole, and to be treated in this point of 
view, then the more evident symptoms of disorder in some of 
these organs are sufficient to direct us in the process of cure. 
The whiteness of the tongue, the colour and quantity of the 
faeces, and some other symptoms of disorder in certain pai ts of 
the digestive organs are suflicierft to prove that these organs are 
not in a healthy state, and to point eut t^ic nature of the reme¬ 
dies which must be resorted to. After a number of other inte¬ 
resting observations on this subject, our author sums up the 
(Conclusions deducible from the facts he ttas stated, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner; 

1, Sudden and violent local irritation will produce an equally 
sudden and vehement atfeettou of the digestive organs. 

“ 2, A slighter degree of continued local irritation wiil produce* 
less violent affection; the ordinary symptoms of which are ivdted 
jn page IS. 

3 , This affection is a disorder in the actions, and not a disease in 
the structure of the affected organs; although it niav, when long 
continued, induce evident diseased appearances; both which circum¬ 
stances are proved by dissections. 

A similar disorder of ifie digestive organs oocurs without local 
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irritatloa, and exists as an'idiopathic disease j in which ease, itU 
characterized by the same symptoms. 

" .i, Tli»ire are some varieties in the symptoiits of this disorder, 
both when it is sympathetic and idiopathic. These are ennmerated 
in page ‘tfi, 

" 0, The disorder probably consists in an affection of all the di¬ 
gestive organs in general, though in particular cases it may be 
more manitest in some of those organs, than in others. 

" 7. That disorder of the digestive organs frequently affects the 
nervous system ; producing irritability and various consequent af¬ 
fections. This is proved by the effects of blows on the belly, in 
persons previously healthy} and the same consequences are often 
observed from whatever cause the disorder originates. At the same 
time weakness must be produced from imperfect digestion ; and 
from the combination of these causes, vh. weakness and irritation, 
I deJoce the origin of many local diseases, and the aggravation of 
all, as will be seen in the relation of the cases.” 

Our author, having concluded from many facR that the dis¬ 
order of the digestive organs arises from a weakness and irrita¬ 
bility of the affected parts, accompanied by a deficiency or 
depravity of the fluids secreted from them, proceeds to describe 
the mode of treatment by which these symptoms may be reme¬ 
died. An attention to diet, air, and exercise is one of the prin¬ 
cipal circumstances on which the cure depends. A regii]^ 
diurnal evacuation of the bowels is particularly necessary, aiM 
this must be effected by means of gentfe medicines which do 
not purge, since all strong purgatives rather increase the disor¬ 
der. The improprieties of the biliary secretion arc to be cor¬ 
rected by small unirritatmg doses of mercury, Which has a pe¬ 
culiar effect in diseases of the liver. The preparation of mer¬ 
cury which author employs he calls pil. hydrarg. —we 
believe it is peculiar to himself. For further particulars on this 
important subject, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

After this preliminary dissertation, in which Mr. Abernethy 
explains his system, he proceeds to exemplify it by a variety of 
important cases classed in different sections. The first section 
contains various instances of paralytic affections in the extre¬ 
mities, which were accompanied with disorder of the digestive 
organs, and relieved in proportion as that disorder was removed. 
The second section is occupied with cases, in which local dis¬ 
orders of the head, produced by blows, were kept up and ag. 
graveled by affections of the digestive organs. In the third 
section our author exemplifies some diseases of the throat, skin, 
and bones, which so much resemble venereal complaints, that 
they are frequently treated as such; but which take place 
without any reasonable ground for attributing them to the ab¬ 
sorption of any morbific poison. A disorder of the digestive 
organs constantly exists in these cases; and produces, or at 
least aggravates and protracts a state of weakness and irritability 
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of constitution; to which the origin*of the disease must un« 
doubtedly be referred. The fourth section relates to unhealtlty 
indurations, abscesses, and sores, which are seldom, if ever, 
unattended with disorder of the digestive organs: and the fifth 
to disorders of parts which have a continuity of surface 
with the alimentary canal. In the sixth section the author re¬ 
lates the information which he has obtained by dissection, rela¬ 
tive to the causation of other diseases by those of the digestive 
organs. The whole of these.-sections arc interspersed with 
observations which must be of infinite utility both to the sur¬ 
geon and the physician, and we cannot too earnestlj^ecom- 
mend them to their attention. The views which are hero 
opened of the causes and cures of many obstinate diseases, are 
new; and if they be just, which a large collection of e;imeri- 
ments proves them to be, they point out the means of removing, 
with the greatest ease and the most simple treatment, disorders 
which have resisted the most painful and tedious applications. 

The next divrsion of the vmume relates to Diseases of the 
Urethra; particularly of that part which is surrounded by the 
Prostate Gland. Much obscurity hangs over the subject of 
btrictures in the Urethra: sometimes they are readily and per¬ 
manently removed by the introduction of common bougies; 
while in other instances the bougies have scarcely any ef¬ 
fect, and the strictures return as soon as the means employed 
for relieving them are discontinued. This variety in difleient 
cases may, m some instances, depend on the kind and duration 
of the disease in the strictures themselves; yet, in many osiers, 
a number of chses has convinced Mr. Aberncthy that their 
existence and recurrence depend upon a diseased state of the 
urethra in its passage through the prostate gland, a circumstance 
which has hitherto been unattended to. For the cure of the 
disease in this part of the canal, the most effectual expedient he 
has found to be the passing of bougies through the part. This 
generally seems to deaden both the morbid and natural sen¬ 
sibility of the part, and thus remove^ the irritation on which the 
disease depends. Sometimes, hciwever, ftie introduction of the 
bougie seems to increase the inflammation; and in such cases it. 
is necessary to desist from this measure, and to attempt to relieve 
the patient by the application of warm bathing toihe pcrinseuin, 
He particularly cautions young surgeons against the indi»creet 
use of bougies, as they are often in danger of injuring the pans 
and consequeritly aggravating their diseases. The observMiums 
in this part of the volume are highly important, as they cluciJata 
a subject which has hit^rto remained involved in obscuriiy, iq 
the cruel affliction of patients whom their surgeons have in l aiq 
attempted to relieve. 

The third part of the volume relates to the treatment of one 
species of th? ^<evi Haternu The object of the author is not 
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to discuss the general treatment of this disorder, but to point 
out means which he found effectual in tvsro cases for stopping 
its progress, where the removal of the unnatural structure could 
not be accomplished. The first case related is that of a child 
about two months old, which had this unnatural enlargement 
of the vessels distributed every where beneath the fore arm, 
from the wrist to the elbow. In a short time it had swollen to 
that degree, that the circumference of the affected fore arm was 
twice the size of the other. Mr. Abernethy determined to try 
whether a permanent and equable pressure would nut prevent 
the distension and consequent enlargement of the turgid vessels, 
and whether reducing the temperature of the limb would not 
diminish the inflammatory action, upon which their repletion 
seemed to depend. A many-tailed bandage was employed to 
accomplish the first of these intentions, and wetting the limb 
with water to accomplish the latter. The success of this treat¬ 
ment exceeded his most sanguine expectations. In the other 
case, a child had this unnatural state of the vessels in the orbit 
of the eye. They gradually increased in magnitude, and ex¬ 
tended themselves into the upper eye-lid, so as to keep it per¬ 
manently closed. The clustered vessels also projected out of 
the orbit, at the upper part, and made the integuments pro¬ 
trude, forming a tumour as large as a walnut. The removal 
of this disease by an operation did not appear practicable; and 
pressure to any extent was evidently^mpossible. The only 
thing that could be attempted was the abstraction of heat, and 
the consequent diminution of inflammatory aqtion. Fur this 
purpose folded linen, wef with rose water saturated with alum, 
was bound on the prmecting part, and kept constantly damp. 
Under this treatment the disorder as regularly receded as it had 
before increased. After about three months it had gradually 
sunk within the orbit, and the child could open its eye. Shortly 
afterwards all medical treatment was discontinued, and no ap¬ 
pearance of this unnatural structure remains. Mr. Aberneihv 
nas been informed of another case of the same disease which 
got well by the same treatment. From these be concludes it 
to be probable that if the preternatural distension of the vessels 
could be prevented, the blood might coagulate in them; and 
thus this unnatural contexture of vessels being rendered im¬ 
pervious might become obliterated. 

'We have now given a short analysis of the valuable work 
before us. The merits of Mr. Abernethy’s former publications 
have already been acknowledged by the public, and his present 
treatise cannot fail to add to his reputation. Instead of any 
farther comment on its design or arrangement, we shall extract 
his own concluding sentences: 

** The best mode of obtaining and increasing professional know¬ 
ledge is, in spy opinion, to pay mat strict attention to cases, which 
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itaables us to note those nice shades of diiSsrence, which distinguish 
diseases from each other; and also to form some regular arranip- 
meot of (hem; so that, ultimately, we may be able to discover 
their natural series and order. This method I have pursued from 
the beginning of my professional studies. Whenever the opinions, 
which an attention to cases had impressed on my mind, differed 
from those which seemed to prevail amongst other practitioners, 1 
published the cases, and the inferences which I drew from them ; 
because I thought the cases, at least, deserved attention, and that 
the justness of my opinions would either be confirmed or confuted 
by those of the public. It is also of acknowledged utility to the 
promotion of science, to excite investigation, and even publicly to 
announce the deficiencies of our knowledge. Such were tffs con« 
aiderations, which induced me to lay before the public my former 
and the present essays and observations. I am induced to mention 
my motives, though indeed they are sufficiently apparent, becg|,ue 1 
auspect that I may, on this occasion, be again censured for pro¬ 
ducing unfinished performivnces, and for not paying sufficient at¬ 
tention to the records of fair.iilar cajes, which are contained in books. 
The very design of the work includes in it, however, a degree and 
acknowledgement of imperfection; and what I wish to observe on 
this subject will be best expressed in the words of Horace: 

' JE*# quodam prodire terns; si non datur ullrd," 

*' For my apparent inattention to reading on the subjects, which 
it is the intention of these essays and observations to illustrate, I 
have formerly assigned, what appeared to me to be an adequate 
apology-— • 

** 1(1 proportion as we advance in knowledge, we are led to re¬ 
mark many circumstances in the progress of a disorder, which bad 
before passed widiout notice; but which, >f known and duly at¬ 
tended to, would clearly point out the nature of the complaint. 
Hence the records of former cases are of much less value; as the 
symptoms, about which we are now anxious to inquire, have, in 
them, been entirely overlooked." To adduce cases without oppor¬ 
tunities of identifying them, would only lead to controversy. 

Again then I publish a work, with all these imperfections, re¬ 
gardless too of my own reputation, whilst I am conscious of per¬ 
forming a duty in not secreting knowledge, or making it merely 
subservient to private views; but in publishibg information, which 
could not be collected without opportunities that few possess, and 
which may, in various ways, contribute to promote the advance¬ 
ment of medical knowledge." 

Art. III. An Examination of the British Doctrine which subjects 
to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace, ova, 
pp. 200. America. Reprinted in London, 1806. Johnson. 
HAD the present pci formancc come into our hands belore 
the remarks on this subject contained in our last Number 
[see page ,505] were written, they might more properly have 
been incorporated with an analysis oF this work, which contains 
a far more complete view of the controversy. 
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Having already as fully expressed ourselves on the c^uestioni 
both of policy and of right as our limits would permit, we must 
io a great measure content ourselves with stating the judgment 
we have formed of the present treatise, leaving the evidence to 
be deduced from a perusal of the work itself. It appears to us 
to contain one of the must complete discussions of a complex 
political question which we have ever had the pleasure to read 
or hear. Whether the subject is to be considered in an histo¬ 
rical light and to be decided by an appeal to practice, or in a 
legal point of view to be determined by acknowledged laws, 
and di^omatic stipulations; or in the light of pure reason, to be 
determined by the judgment of right and wrong between nation 
and nation, the pamphlet is equally satisfactory and decisive. 
Nothing is wanting to place our judgment on a firm founda¬ 
tion.* The author has condensed a vast quantity of historical, 
legal, and diplomatic information, which he has brought to bear 
with irresistible force upon the question. He has examined 
with acuteness, and refuted with pcr.spicuity all the pleas ad. 
vanned in iavuur of the British claim. And whatever in this 
country may be the opinion in the Cuurtsof Admiralty, or else¬ 
where, we are well assured that there is not another civilized 
nation by whom the question will not be considered as deter¬ 
mined unanswerably by the present performance. 

The author divides his argument into five parts, and examines 
the principle of the British claims: 

** 1. By the writings most generally received as the deposi- 
taries and oracles of the law of nations. 

4 . By the evidence of treaties. 

3. By the judgment of nations other than Great Britain, 

4. By the conduct of Great Britain herself. 

By the reasoning employed in favour of the principle.” 

1. Under the first of these heads we have a distinct and accu¬ 
rate commentary on the doctrine which has been laid down on 
the subject of neutral commerce by all the most respectable 
writers on the law of natjons—Grotius, Puffendorf, Bynker- 
skoek. Martens, Vattei; the passages relating to the subject in 
their writings are extracted, and explained ; and it clearly ap¬ 
pears, that the whob; weight of their authority is fairly placed 
in opposition to the British pretensions. 

9. Under the second head the author considers the relations 
whitdi treaties bear to the law of nations. One case is when 
they actually establish that to be a law in this universal code, 
which but for them, could not be so considered. This case is 
constituted, when the treaties are so general, so uniform, and of 
such duration as to attest a general and settled concurrence 
among nations regarding any principle or rule of international 
transaction. Now the British pretension is not opposed by the 
stipulations of only one or two of the more remarkable treaties 
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6f modern Europe. It is opposed by*such a general, and em¬ 
phatic consent, as decidedly constitutes that law ot nations uC 
which the author speaks. He adduces a scries of examples! 
first, from those treaties which have taken place between other 
nations, and in which Great Britain was not a party. Of this 
sort are the treaty between the United Provinces and Spain iti 
1650, the Pyrenean treaty between France and Spain in 1659, 
a treaty between France and the United Provinces in 1662, the 
treaty of Buda in 1667, a treaty between France and Sweden in 
1672,3 treaty between Sweden and the United Provinces in 1675, 
a declaration made by Spain and the United Provinces 1676 
confirming the treaty of 1650, another treaty between France and 
the United Provinces in 1678, another treaty between Sweden 
and the United Provinces in 1679, atioiher treaty in the same 
year between France and the United Provinces, a treaty beltveen 
Denmark and the United Provinces in 1701, a treaty between 
France and the Hanse Towns in 1716, a treaty between the 
Empeior Charles VI. and the King of Spain in 1725. a treaty 
between Naples and Holland in 17,52, a treaty between France 
and Hamburgh in 1767 and between France and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg in 1779. Every one of these ti cat its contains 
something expressly hostile to the British pretension, while 
nothing can be lonnd in any treaty during that whole period 
which affords it the smallest countenance. This induction it¬ 
self affords a pretty satisfactory proof of an universal, perma¬ 
nent, and fixed consent. 

This proof becomes irresistible when the treaties to which 
Great Britain Rerself has been a party are taken into the ac¬ 
count. The author enters into a pretty full commentary on 
these, as far as they prove that the pretension of England to 
interrupt the colonial commerce of neutral nations, is different 
from those stipulations she has ratified with her maritime neigh¬ 
bours during a series of ages. We are sorry that we can fol¬ 
low our author in this satisfactory exposition no farther than 
barely to enumerate the treaties whiph he takes under conside¬ 
ration. These are the treaty with SwedTen made in 1654, and 
confirmed and explained in 1656, a treaty of alliance with the 
same country in t66i, a treaty with Spain in 1667, a treaty 
with the United Provinces in the same year, confirmed on a 
fresh occasion the year following, a treaty with Denmark in 
1669 followed by a treaty of alliance the succeeding yMr, a 
maritime .trea^ with the United Provinces in 16^74 with an 
explanatory ^claration bearing the same date, a treaty with 
France in 1077, ^he celebrated treaty of Utrecht in 17131 a 
treaty with Sweden 1720, with Spain 1721, with France and 
Spain 1729, with the Enmeror of Germany and the United 
Netherlands 1731, with Russia in 1734. a convention with 
Spain 1739, the treaty of Aix la Chapelle irt 1748, that between 
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Great Britain, France, ai^d Spain in 1763, with Russia in 176^^ 
with Denmark 1780, wuh Trance 1783 and 1786 and a con¬ 
vention 1787, and the treaty with Russia in 1801. That in all 
these treaties there is something to discountenance the idea of 
any claim to interrupt the neutral commerce of other nation* 
in colonial produce, and that in many of them any such claim 
is directly renounced, while nothing of a contrary tendency is 
any where to be found, certainly proves, as far as the proof of 
treaties can go, that this pretension is contrary to the law of 
nations. “ Such,” says the author, " is the accumulated and 
irresistible testimony borne by Great Britain, in her own trea¬ 
ties, a^inst the doctrine asserted by her.” He makes a few 
separate observations on the treaties of 1780 and 1800, and on 
the treaties which the United States of America have made 
with .different nations, which all tend to confirm the same con¬ 
clusion. 

3. It appears that no nation, but Great Britain alone, ever 
pretended, on the ground now assumed by that power, to inter¬ 
rupt the trade of neutral nations. It is therefore a law of na¬ 
tions entirely of her own making. 

4. From the practice of Great Britain herself the author next 
proceeds to argue against the doctrine which she advances. 
Bhe defends her interruption of the neutral trade with the 
French colonies by saying that a trade which a belligerent 
keeps shut to the neutral during peace she may refuse to let the 
neutral enjoy during war. But the author shews that she does 
not regulate her own conduct by the principle that a trade shut 
to the neutral during pea^e is unlawful to him during war. On 
the contrary various branches of her trade, of which she holds 
the monopoly during peace, she opens to the neutral nations 
during war. Thus she encourages the neutrals in one branch 
of business to do the very thing for which she seizes and con¬ 
fiscates their property in another. It must be owned, if it be a 
law of nations which she thus vindicates so zealously in one 
quarter while she violates it in another, a delicate attention to 
international law is not oni of her ruling principles. 

But her delicacy is placed in a still mure extraordinary point 
of view by another circumstance. Tiiough she pretends that it 
is the advantage reaped by her enemy whence alone she is in¬ 
duced to wish this trade interrupted, and not at all any aversion 
to thji gains made by the neutrals, to which she dares not sa/ 
that she is not friendly; yet she trades with the enemies colo¬ 
nies herself, and makes express regulations of commerce for 
that purpose i while she pretends to exclude the neutrals. Thus 
instead of destroying the enemies gains without hurting those 
of the neutrals, sfie herself continues those of the enemy, and 
only cuts off what belongs to the neutral. Such is her admi¬ 
rable consistency! While she talks of the colonies of her enemy* 
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bein^ invested places^ which she mean» to starve out» she her¬ 
self IS carrying them supplies. It would thus appear that she 
only upholds the fiction of their being invested places that aha 
may liave the privilege of supplying them without a rival* For 
this noble encl she attacks, captures^ and confiscates the vessels 
of nations with whom she is in friendship! 

Her own practice is still farther at variance with the doc¬ 
trine, in as much as it is a doctrine which she has but for a 
short period pretended to set up. During the short interval of 
the war of 17^0 it was maintained. But as previously to that 
period it was never heard of, so from that time till tlie a^inis- 
tration of the present judge, Sir William Scott, it lay in a great 
measure dormant. With liim it has grown up from a very 
feeble state to one of great maturity. Our author shews how 
far short his first pretensions were of those which afterwardl he 
proceeded to maintain. On this part of the argument a variety 
of details and criticisms are presented, into which we are sorry 
that we are altogether unable to enter* 

5. The last part contains an answer to rhe reasons which 
have been urged in favour of the British doctrine. As we have 
given a review of those reasons, in our articles on the pamphlet 
of “ War in Disguise,” and the Answer to it, already treated of, 
in this number, we must restrain ourselves from enlarging any 
farther on that topic here* The author has treated this part too 
with his usual sufficiency* He has not only proved the inade« 
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when it will never more be heard of in this country. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Physical Aftrtnomy, ^c. Paris, 
1805. n 'vsls, Bvo. pp. 582. and i6 Plates. Imported 
by DebofFe. • 

PHYSICAL astronomy is that department of mathematical 
science in which we deduce Irora the observation of the celes¬ 
tial phenomena and the motions of the heavenly bodies, thftse 
inferences respecting their supposed causes which constitute 
the philosophy of the astronomer. It requires as piellininary, 
the extrication of reality from illusions of various kinds, the 
determination of absolute from apparent motions, and the es¬ 
tablishment of the general laws to which those motions cones- 
pond: it consists in the developement and application ol th, 
universal principle on which those laws depend. 

Voi.. 1. sQ • 
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The glory was reserved for our illustrious countiyman, 
NewtoU) to trace out and establish the general principle of the 
ceieitial' motions ; in the language of the poet, 

... I. —. — “ To bind the suns 
And planets to their spheres! th’ unequal task 
Of human kitid till then." 

This extraordinary man, gifted by nature with a profound 
and penetrating genius, had likewise the good fortune to live 
at a period highly favourable for the direction of his enquiries 
to the most exalted and important subjects of scicntinc re- 
search«.^Descartes had changed the aspect of mathematics, by 
the fruitful application of algebra to the theory of curves: 
the geometry of infinites had extended its advantages in every 
direcdon: Wallis, Wren, and Huygens, had dcLermincd the 
leading iawts of the collision and motion of bodies : the disco, 
veries of Galileo on the descent of heavy bodies, and of Huy¬ 
gens on involutes and evolute^, and on central forces, paved 
the way to tlie theory of motion in curves : Kepler had deter¬ 
mined the nature of the planetary orbits, and thrown out some 
hints respecting the effects of gravitation; and Hooke had 
suggested it as probable that the motion of the planets was the 
result of a projecting force, combined with the attractive force 
of the sun. Still it required a mind of far more than ordinary 
powers, to seize these isolated particulars, to blend them with 
well-conducted observations and origiiitil discoveries, to reduce 
to order and system what had before floated in confusion and 
uncertainty, and to demonstrate the existence of a universal 
regulating principle, the* principle that every particle of matter 
attracts all bodies in the direct ratio of its mass, and the re¬ 
ciprocal ratio of the square of its distance from the body at¬ 
tracted. All this, however, and much more than this was 
efifected by Hewton; and the result of the whole was exhibited 
in a series of propositions rigorously demonstrated, in his im¬ 
mortal work “ The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoso- 
pky:\ . . 

It is not our present businc.ss either to trace the steps by 
which Newton was led to these important discoveries, or to 
shew the effects produced by them in moulding the future in¬ 
vestigations of philosophers: suffice it to say, that althou^i 
enlargements, raodihcdtions, and improvements, have been 
mad^' Upon them in consequence of the laborious and profound 
reiearcnes of the ablest philosophers in Europe for more than 
a «entup^; yet the grand principles not only remain unim- 
Peachedj but are more completely established, and confirmed 
De)ft>nd all doubt, by the more careful examination of the ce* 
lestial motions, by the various discoveries of present astro¬ 
nomers, afided by instruments of astonishing powers, and by 
the singular circumstance that eVery new fact is found to add a 
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new link to the chain of evidence and conviction on whieh 
this system hangs. Notwithstanding these advantages attending 
tlie system of physical astronomy, it was much to be laihentsa 
that no treatises had been published since the time of Mac> 
laurin, Keill, and Whiston, in which this department of so 
fascinating a science was attempted to be explained after • 
manner intelligible to those who were not acquainted with the 
abstroser parts of modern mathematics. We were, therefore, 
mneh gratified to receive a treatise on physical astronomy, pro¬ 
fessedly elementary, in which the principles of our country¬ 
man, enriched and confirmed by modern discoveries and sub¬ 
sequent investigations, should be fitted to the capacities of 
those who possess merely a moderate acquaintance with algebra 
and geometry. 

M. Biot supposes his pupil to possess no absolute knowledge 
of astronomy, or even of cosmography. He supposes, farther^ 
the existence of all the prejudices respecting the figure of the 
earth and the celestial motions, which spring from the habitual 
testimony of the senses, and leads his pupil to discover by a' 
gradual process of reasoning, the true mechanism of the system 
of the world. He does not arrive all at once at this point; but 
in commencing the discussion of these truths, so opposite to 
the evidence of the senses, he guards against indicating any 
decided opinion. He first throivs some doubts upon those par¬ 
ticulars which appear unexceptionable : he shews that the phe¬ 
nomena may be explained by hypotheses contrary to those 
which our sight'Ieads us to form; thA these pretended testi¬ 
monies or evidences are of no absolute weight; and that ie 
would be contrary to the rules of just reasoning to draw from 
them any decisive consequences. After this he produces the 
facts which are most easily explained by assuming the motion of 
the earth; such are the piecession and nutation. The pupil 
freed from his prejudices, is supposed to become indifieient 
to every explication, and to make no difficulty of receiving 
the simplest hypotheses. The motions of the planets then fur¬ 
nish very strong inductions; and the laws of Kepler support 
these inductions by stiiking analogies; so that the motion of 
the earth becomes probable. Finally, the apparent stations and 
retrogradations of the planets, their rotation, their ellipticity, 
and above all, the aberration of light, complete the confiffaia- 
tion of this truth. 

To arrive certainly at this result, and to fix it immoveably 
in the minds of students, it will not be sufficient to indicate 
the phenomena to them, or to relate them succinctly, as in tht 
delivery of a simple discourse on astronomy: they must bi 
exhibited in a manner real, and, so to speak, palpable, ac* 
companied by a clear and positive statement of the jneans bv 
whicti they become known. M. Biot has therefore rtlated, 
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very exactly, the mcthocTs of observation which serve to diJ-' 
cover the phenomena; and it is always on observations really 
made that he establishes his results. The system of the wc rid 
viewed thus, becomes obviously a grand problem of natural 
philosophy, the solution of which is to be sought in the phe¬ 
nomena observed : this is the object of M. Biot’s performance. 
He has divided it into four books: tlie first comprizes the 
general phenomena ot astronomy, and tlie means taken to ob¬ 
serve them ; the second contains the application to the theory 
of the sun; the third, the theory of the moon; the fourth, 
the theory of the planets, comets, and satellites; the whole 
being- intended as a popular introduction to the Exposition du 
Systeme du Monde^ by Laplace. 

Bqpk I. is divided into seventeen chapters, which treat of— 
the world in general, the general and the proper motion of the 
stars, (he r'oundiiess of the earth, the atmosphere, atmospheri¬ 
cal refractions, .the celestial sphere and its immensity, the 
equator and meridian, the calculation of atmospherical refrac¬ 
tions, the delcnniiiation of the poles of the celestial equator, 
the poles of tlie terrestrial equator, the measure of time, the 
means of perfecting and improving vision, application of the 
measure of time to the tracing of a meJUdian and to the measure 
of the earth, physical consequences of the flattening of the 
earth, the method of fixing the position of different points on 
the earth’s surface, the method of fixiri^ the position of various 
points in the heavens, and the parallax of the stars. These 
topics are so handled as to be readily comprehended by students 
wfxo have but little maihcmatical Knowledge : a few notes are 
placed at the end of the book, which require more extensive 
scientific acquirements to understand them, and which contain 
a more complete devciopement of some subjects than could be 
given in the text of the work. 

The author in pursuing the course he has marked out for 
himself, sometimes digresses to speak of a subject not imme¬ 
diately connected with astronomy, but suggested by the busi¬ 
ness in hand, or called in fur the sake of illustration. 71 ius, 
while treating the subject of astronomical refractions, M. Biot 
refers to similar causes a curious plicnotnenon to which the 
French mariners have given the name of fnirage, and which 
the French army frequently observed in theirj^OT^wi expedition 
to Egypt. 

The surface of the ground of Lower Egypt is a vast plain, per¬ 
fectly horizontal. Its uniformity is not otherwise interrupted thao 
by same eminences, on which are situated the towns and villages, 
which, by this means, are preserved against the inundations of the 
Nile. In the evening and morning the aspect of the country is such 
ascom^xirts with the real disposition of objects, and their mutual dis¬ 
tance : but when the surface of the earth becomes heated by the 
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presence of the sun^ the ground seems to be terminated at a certain 
distance by a general inundation. The vilLiges^ which are found 
beyond it^ appear like islands situated in the middle of a great lake. 
Under each village is seen its inverted image as distinctly as it 
would appear in water. In proportion as tins inundation is ap¬ 
proached, its apparent boundary withdraws itself, the imaginary 
lake which seemed to surround the village retires i lastly it disap¬ 
pears entirely, and the illusion is reproduced by another town or 
village more distant. Thus, as Monge, from whom I have bor¬ 
rowed this description, remarks^ every thing conems to complete 
an illusion which is sometimes cruel, especially in the (jjpiiari, be¬ 
cause it vainly presents the image of water, ut tlie very time when 
it is most needed. Monge has explained this phenomenon according 
to the laws of optics in tlie first volume of Lv Dictidc 

According to M. Blot, causes analogous to those wlncfi pro¬ 
duce the atmosplicric rchactions, occasion the sciiuilLuious of 
the fixed stars, and tlie undulations of light. When discus¬ 
sing the methods of assisting vision, he takes occasion to speak 
of that apparent angmcnlation of the niagniiudcs ut distant 
luminous objects which is called irradiation. 

"This phenomenon is obseived when, at night, we look at a 
long series of lights placed at some distance from one another; for 
example, a row of reflectors or of lighted lamps. If wc are situa¬ 
ted nearly, but i\oi exactly, in the same line with these lights, they 
appear to be united, and even their images tMicroacIi upon each 
other, so that wc perceive as it were but one liimin<jus line. To 
destroy this illusion it is merely requisite to look at tlie same lights 
through a small aperture pierced in a car^l: the vision then bA'omes 
clear and distinct: each light is well terminated, and separated 
from all the others, conformably to the lules of perspective. 

" The sdnie effect obtains with respect to the moon : its disc ap¬ 
pears much larger to the naked eye, than when it is scon through a 
fxnall hole. 

" This phenomenon, it appears, is inseparable from tlie construc¬ 
tion of the eye, and the manner in w'hich vision is peiformed. 
When we look at an object, each of. its points sends towards tlie 
eyes a cone of luminous rays, wdiich are retVacied by the crystalline 
and humours of the eye, and then form another cone opposite to 
the former. When tlie point at the vertex o( the interior cone falls 
precisely upon the bottom of the eye, named the rcfniu, it will 
there form the image of the luminous point whence the nys pro¬ 
ceeded. But if it does not happen that the toci of the Iuq;yno08 
pencils fall exactly upon the reliiia, the cones which they form will 
>10 longer be projected into points, but will trace upon the bottom 
of (lie eye a sensible magnitude. The divers points of the exterior 
object are then represented by so many little circumferences, which 
lencroach upon, and in part cover one another : thus vision becumei 
confused, and tjje contour of the object is badly terminated. 

" This happens, for instance, when the object regarded is too 
near the eye ; then the rays of the same pencil fall upon the retina 
before they meet each other. This happens again, for e contrary 
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reason* when the object lobked at is too distant; for then the raya 
of each pencil intersect one another before they have struck the re¬ 
tina. The latter case always obtains when we regard the heavenly 
bochesj or even objects much less distant; for we know by expe* 
rieoce that, with respect to men in general, perfectly distinct vision 
is performed at a small distance, as of 90 to 22 centimetres, (7*^7 
to 8,66 inches:) beyond this term it becomes confused." 

Another effect of irradiation is to diminish the apparent dia* 
meter of obscnre and opaque objects when they are viewed upon a 
luminous ground. Thus when the planets and the moon pass before 
the sun's disc, their apparent must be less than the true diameter, 
'by all ttjt quantity of the irradiation. Every observation appears to 
confirm this result. 

** It is now easy to comprehend why the irradiation becomes lets 
wbei^tbe luminous body is looked at through a very small orifice: 
the diameters of the luminous cones which enter the eye, are thus 
diminished: these cones, being rendered thinner, pourtray a 
smaller circumference upon the rptina, which not intrenching one 
upon another, permit the intervals between the objects to be per¬ 
ceived. 

" The same thing is observed with respect to dark bodies seen 
upon brilliant grounds. Fix a little circle of black paper to a white 
wall, and retire from it until it ceases to be perceptible to the simple 
view; then if you look at it through a little bole pierced in a card 
you will see it again very distinctly. 

'' The effects of irradiation are equally weakened when we look 
at objects through a good telescope, since the dii'ergency of the 
rays is diminished by the refractions which they experience in 
traversing the glasses ; and the luminous cones being diminished in 
their diameter without losing any thing of their lustre, trace upon 
the retina images at once more clear, more lively, and better ter¬ 
minated* Yet the best telescopes do not completely destroy the ir¬ 
radiation." 

M. Biot when treating of tlie measure of the earth, shews 
by what means it was determined ; first, that the earth is nearly 
spherical; and secondly, that it is not exactly so: indeed it is 
probable that though ,the deviation from a sphere is very trifling, 
It is such that the earth is not strictly speaking either a spheroid 
or any solid which can be formed by the rotation of a curve 
about a fixed axis. ' When the surfaces of a solid of revolu¬ 
tion have been sought, which most resemble that of the earth, 
th^y have been found to differ, according to the measured de¬ 
grees which have been compared : but in all the surfaces thus 
deduced the diameter of the equator is longer than the polar 
axis; the excess of the former above the latter taken for unity, 
is named by the French philosophers the flattening 
menij of the earth. Our author inquires into the physical con¬ 
sequences of this flattening, small as it is ; part of tnesc will fur¬ 
nish another interesting extract. After esfplaining the nature of 
' centrifugal force, he points out in what manner the operation 
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of this force may cause the earth to Ibe flattened! at the polei» 
and swelled out at the equator, and proceeds as follows : 

Thus, in supposing that the earth turns, its flatteniDg will fit a 
necessary consequence of its rotation, and therefore, since this flat* 
tening exists, it indicates that rotation with much probability. 

By pursuing this induction we may draw another consequenoa 
no less important. If the earth turns, the centrifugal force must 
diminish from the equator to the poles ; and as it is always perpen* 
dicular to the axis of rotation, its direction at first opposed to gravity 
becomes more and more oblique to it: its efieot in counterbalancing 
the force of gravitation must therefore be less; hence in ^Ijig from 
the equator towards the poles the fall of bodies ought to be acoelof 
rated, and the same bodies ought to become more and more heavy, 

** The oscillations of the pendulum present a simple method of 
verifying this fact. If the descent of bodies be acceleratedf these 
osciliations must be made more rapidly, and the augmentation of 
gravity may be computed from their velocity. Now, by transport¬ 
ing the same pendulum to ditFeront places on the earth, it has been 
found that in fact it does vibrate quicker In proportion as it is farther 
from the equator ; and the law of this acceleration, which has been 
determined with much exactness, is a new indication of the rotatory 
motion of the terrestrial globe/’ 

Evidence is adduced in support of this fact bv a comparison 
of the length ol the second’s pendulum in diflcient latitudes. 
M. Biot then proceeds thus : 

It appears from these results that as we withdraw from the 
equator we are obliged to give more length to the imndulum, iu 
order (hat its c^cillations may be of the same duration. U/ollowt 
necessarily that the force of gravity increases as we advance in this 
direction ; for if it remained the same, on lengthening the pendu* 
lum the oscillations would slacken. This is a fact that any one may 
easily verify by causing two pendulums of ditFerent lengths to oscil¬ 
late in the tame place* 

This augmentation of gravity in proceeding from the equator 
to the poles is therefore a new sign of the rotation of (he earth. 
There exists another very remarkable fact which leads to the same 
conclusion, namely, the deviation of \>odt(i6 which fall frotn a great 
height. To conceive this phenomenon, imagiujs that a heavy body 
is placed at a great distance from the surface of (he earth, for exam¬ 
ple, at the summit of a high tower. If tfle earth is immoveable, 
the body will fall at the foot of the tower, according to the vertical ; 
but if the earth turns upon itself, the body which participates in 
that motion, will have a greater velocity of rotation than theHiottom 
of the tower, since it is farther from the axis of motion. Thus, 
when it falls with a motion compounded of this velocity and of 
gravity, it will go a little before the vertical in the sense of the mo* 
tion of the earth, and, of consequence, after its descent it will beo 
little removed from the foot of the tower towards the easti tbit ia 
confirmed by experience. The extent of this deviation fordiflbront 
heights bas been computed by the rules of mechanics, find the 
theory as fouqd perfectly confbmable to the observed {ttulit.” 
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The following extract from the seventh note at the end rif 
Book I. will probably be acceptable to some of our readers, as 
it exhibits a theorem not generally known, by which the devia- 
‘tion just spoken of may be ascertained. 


** Putting h for the height of the fall, g the double of the space 
described by a body solicited by gravity in rhe first second, n the 
angle of the earth’s rotation in the same interval, and 6 the com¬ 
plement of the latitude of the place; then the deviation towards 
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the east is expressed by » A sin. 6 a/ . 11 — • The duration of 
*• r ^ S 

the diurnal motion is . 997^7 of a day, as will be seen in the theory 

of the sun : hence, reckoning the times and the arcs in decimal 


measttres, we have » 


4 - 00 ° 
•‘19727 ■ 


The value of g is different for 


the different points of the earth’s surface : at Paris we hav'e 
^ g = 3.66107 metres. By expressing 9 thus in decimal measures 
of the circle, we may find by th 4 formula the extent of the devia* 
tion in terms of the metre." 


][t is now time to proceed to our author’s second book, which, 
as before observed, is appropriated to the theory ol the suy, 
and is divided into sixteen chapters. The order of discussion 
may be learnt from this enumeration of particulars. The book 
commences with the means of determining the proper motion 
of the stars, which are succeeded by a.'i application to the sun 
•with the theory of its circular motion ; the calendar, the me¬ 
thod of determining the obliquity of the ecliptic and the posi¬ 
tion of the equinoctial piriiits; the second approximation of the 
solar motion and tlic theory of its elliptical motion ; method of 
determining the position of the solar ellipse upon the plane of 
the ecliptic ; correction of the elliptical elements and construc¬ 
tion of solar tables; the inequality ol days and the equation of 
time; method of referring the position of the stars to the plane 
of the ecliptic; the spots upon the sun, its form and rotation ; 
the inequality of days anjl seasons in diRcrent parts of the 
earth ; the temperature of the earth; the hypothesis of the 
annual motion of the earth; the precession of the equinoxes 
considered as an effect of the motion of the celestial sphere; 
the precession of the equinoxes, considered as the effect of the 
displacing of the terrestrial equator; the nutation of the earth’s 
axis i and the application of the precession to critical and 
chronological researches. The constituent subjects of tin’s 
book are not, in our opinion, so well arranged as those of the 
former: the divisions are too numerous and tlie parts are not 
made well to coalesce: but to compensate for this, the notes 
placed at the end of this book will probably be found more cu¬ 
rious and important than those which terminate the first book. 

‘The ninth note especially, which describes the method of 
finding thO^ Co-ordinates of a solar spot, with respect to three 
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*JixeJ axes passing through the centre of that luminary^ an(! the 
determination of the solar equator, comprises much interesting 
information in a small compass. 

The third book on the theory of the moon, contains seven¬ 
teen chapteis, in vviiich arc treated, the general ph^cuomcna of 
the moon*s motion; the first approximation of the lunar mo¬ 
tions, with tlic theory of its circular motion; explication of 
the .moon’s phases; the apparent diameter and parallax of the 
moon; second approximation of the moon’s motion, with the 
theory of its elliptical motion; the secular equation ot the 
moon’s mean motion; the secular equations which effect the 
elements of the lunar orbit ; periodical inequalities of the Umai 
motion, and the means employed to determine them by obser¬ 
vation ; the periodical inequalities which aB'cct the mooiAs lon¬ 
gitude ; the periodical inequalities which aflVct the moon's lati¬ 
tude ; the periodical inequalities which affect the motm’s radius 
vector; tlie libration ot the •moon, and the situation of its 
equator; the form and physical constitution of the Itinar 
spheroid; eclipses; the determination of longitudes at sea by 
the observation of eclipses, and the distances of the moon 
from certain fixed stars; tlte influence of the moon on the 
flowing and ebbing ot tlie sea ; and some astronomical periods 
pseful in chronology. 

Many of the discussions in this book are very perspiciioua 
and masterly : we know not where to point to a mure satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the phenomenon ot the moon's libratiop 
than is exhibited in the following pasjages:— • 

" The desire to determine the axis of rotation and the plane of 
the lunar equator, has caused the lunar spots to be observed with 
much ciir-c. Two circumstances facilitate tliis research : theso 
spots are permanent, and we may, in general, observe them during 
the whole period of the same revolution. 

“ I'hese spots present some varieties in their apparent position 
upon the hmai* disc ; they aie seen alternately to approach to, and 
recede from its borders. Those whiuli are near to the edges disap¬ 
pear and re-appear successively, thus makibg periodical oscillations. 
Yet, as the spots themselves do not appear to undergo any sensible 
changes in their respective positions, and as jhey are ordinarily seen 
again of the same magnitude and under the same form, when they 
have returtied to the same position, it has been concluded that (hey 
are fixed upon the sui face of the moon. Their oscillations^seem, 
therefore, to indicate a sort of balancing in the lunar globe, to 
which has been given the name of Itbratwjt, from a Latin woid sig¬ 
nifying to balance. 

" But in adopting this expression, although it well depicts the 
appearances observed, it must not have a positive sense gpven to it, 
for the phenomenon itself has nothing of reality; it is only a com¬ 
pounded result of several optical illusions. 

To conceive and separate these illusions, let us return to some 
fixed terms. Conceive that a visual ray is drawn from^ho centre of 
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ihe'Carfh to the centre of Ihe moon : the plane drawn through the 
latter centre perpendicularly to this ray will cut the lunar globe ac- 
corcHng to the circumference of a circle which is, with respect to 
uSf the apparent disc. If the moon had no real rotatory motion, 
its motion of revolution solely would discover to us all the points of 
its surface in succession ; the visual ray would therefore meet that 
surface successively in dilTerent points, which to us would appear to 
pass the one after the other, to the apparent centre of the lunar 
disc. The real rotatory motion counteracts the effects of this appa¬ 
rent rotation, and brings back constantly towards us the same face of 
the lunar globe : whence may be seen the reason why the opposite 
face is fiet;er revealed to us. 

Suppose, now, that the rotation of the moon is sensibly uni¬ 
form, that is to say, that it does not partake of any periodical in- 
equal^tties (this supposition is at least the most natural which we can 
make, and it is conformable to observations:) then one of the 
causes which produce the libration will become evident; for the 
motion of revolution partaking ^of the periodical inequalities, is 
sometimes slower, sometimes more rapid: the apparent rotation 
which it occasions cannot, therefore, alw'ays exactly counterbalance 
the actual rotation, which remains constantly the same, and these 
two effects will surpass each other by turns. The points of the 
lunar globe ought therefore to appear turning sometimes in one di- 
rection, sometimes in another, about its centre, and the resulting 
appearance is the same as if the moon had a little vibratory balancing 
from one side to the other of the radius vector drawn from its cen* 
tre to the earth. It is this which is named the libration in hnffitude. 

'' Several accessory but sensible causes modify this first result. 
The rpots of the moon do not always retain tjie same elevation 
above the plane of its orblf, indeed some of them, by the effect of 
the rotation, pass from one side of this plane to the opposite side. 
Tliese circumstances indicate an axis of rotation wdnch is not 
exactly perpendicular to the plane of the lunar orbit; but, accord¬ 
ing as this axis presents to us its greater or its smaller obliquity, it 
must discover to us successively the two poles of rotation of the 
lunar spheroid : hence we come to perceive at certain limes some of 
the points situated towards these poles, and lose the sight of them 
afterw'ards, when they*<arrive nearer the apparent edge ; it is this 
that is called the Ubvathmin latityde. It is but inconsiderable, and 
ithcrefore indicates that the equator of the moon differs very little 
from the plane of its drhit. 

Finally, a third illusion arises from the observer being placed at 
^Iie surface of the earth, and not at its centre. Towards this centre 
it is Kbat the moon always turns the same face, and the visual ray 
drawn thence to the centre of the moon would always meet its sur¬ 
face at the same point, abstracting from the preceding inequalities, 
k is not same with respect to the visual ray drawn from the 
surface of the earth i fo|: this ray makes a sensible angle with 
former, by reason of the proximity of the moon; this angle is^ at 
the horizon, equal to the horizontal parallax: in consequence of 
^bU difference the appaieiit contour of the lunar spherpid is not the 
jame for the centre of the eartti, and to an observer p^ced at iu 
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turfaoc. This, when the moon rises, causes some points to be dia* 
covered towards its upper edge which could not have been perceived 
from the centre of the earth : as the moon rises above the horizon, 
these points continue to approach the upper edge of the disc, antf 
at length disappear, while others become visible towards ita lower 
edge ; the same effect is continued during all the time that tha 
moon is visible, and, as the part of its disc which appears highelt 
at its rising is found lowest at its setting, these are the two instauta 
when the difference is most perceptible. Thus, the lunar globe In 
its diurnal motion appears to oscillate about the radius vector drawn 
from its centre to the centre of the earth. This phenomenon U de¬ 
signated by the name of diamal libration'' • * 


The fourth book of M. Blot’s treatise, which Is devoted to 
the theory of planets, comets, and satellites, is divided into 
fourteen chapters. The following is the arrangement ad^ted; 
—The motion of the planets about the sun ; the method of de¬ 
termining the position of the planetary orbits; the nature of 
those orbits, with the laws of*KepIer; the method of foretel¬ 
ling the return of the planets to the same situation with respect 
to the sun ; some particularities rcl^ive to the physical consti¬ 
tution of the planets; the satellites of the planets; the ring of 
Saturn ; comets ; aeroliths, viz. stones fallen from the clavids; 
proofs of the actual motions of theeartli; the stations a|id re- 
trogradations of the planets ; the true dimensions of the p,rbits 
of the planets; fixed ^tars, their distance and motions; uni¬ 
versal gravitation. Although this arrangement is not altogether 
such as might be wished, yet some of the particular discussions 
are very able. ‘We regret much that the limits to which wc 
are obliged to restrict ourselves, will not allow of our making 
a copious extract from the chapter containing the proofs of the 
earth's periodical and diurnal moiions; the argument resulting 
from the aberration of light is stated with much force and 
ability. As this, however, cannot be abridged without losing 
that peculiarity for which we should select if, we must be con¬ 
tent with extracting a passage of s^nother kind, from this au¬ 
thor’s concluding chapter. After giving a judicious summary 
of the principal efiects of universal gravitation, he proceeds to 
recapitulate the chief topics discussed in his performance, in 
language which, that the reader may obtain a better idea of hii 
manner, we shall present without translation : 

'' YoMh, le tableau abrege des phenom^b^s qui se deduisent?nmmc 
consequences de la Pehantkuu univehselle, Je nVi p& qu’en 
indiquer ici I'encbainement ct la dependance. Mais avec le secours 
du calcul, on pencitre jusques dans leurs plus petits details, on de- 
veloppe leurs rapports les plus caches, et on parvient k le» mesurer 
avec plus d'exactitude que par les observations luemes. C'est wir- 
lout dans" le Traitc de la M6canique celeste qu'il faut chercher cei 
belles applications. 

V Pour noQs^ bornes aux simples elemetis, nous Devons nous 
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arr^ter id. Mais arrives h ce terme jelons nos regards en arriore, et 
inesurons la carridre que nous avons parcourue. Nous sooimes 
partis dcs premieres idecs que donne ii toas les hommes Taspect do 
la terra et du cicl. Nous etions alors entoures de tons Ics prestiges 
produitB par les phenoinSnes physiques qui se passent dans I’almos- 
phere et dans les cieux. Peu-a-peu nous avons reconnu ces pie- 
juges, dissipe ces prestiges, souleve ces voiles: nous nous sonmio 
ainsi forme dcs idccs plus vraies de notre univers. Comnicnganr ;i 
Qouter du lemoignage de nos sens, nous avons mesure ; et nous 
avons acquis des moyens d'observatioiis tris parfaits, dont non'? 
avons aporccie lajustesse. Munis de ces sccours, nous les a\niis 
appliques a la recherche des lois que suivent ks astre.s dans leiirv 
mouvemens, et la comparaison de ces lois nous a conduit h un petit 
nombre do phenomenes gencraux qui reiiferment iinplicitement tons 
les autres. Enftn, nous avons vu quo ces rcsultats eux-mcmes peu- 
vent se composer en uu seui, et se representer par une lui unique 
celle de la Pksentkuil Umvkkski.lk j parvenus a ce principo, 
nous nous voyons en quelque sor e deves a la source coiumiuie de 
tous les faits astronomiques ; touo en dcrivunt de la in.nn're la plus 
simple, et ils y sont en quelque soric conime concentics Nous 
avons done pour ainsi dire decompose le systeme du nimide^ nous 
Tavons reduit a son element unique, et nous 1 avons ensuite recom¬ 
pose, Sous ce rapport, I’astronomic est, de toules les sciences, la 
plus complete, la plus sublime, et cclle ou Tesprit huniaiu s'est le 
plus eleve, Mais, ce qui lui donne surtout un prix inestimable, 
e’est sa parfaite certitude, Quelqne soit Je progies des sciences, le 
principe de la pesanteur universe!Ic est (tabli d’une tnanicre ine- 
branlable, parce qu'il repose sur dcs fails certains, et sa durce sera 
ctcrnflle.” 

The length to whlcli we have cNteiulcd this article is a mark 
of the gratification we have detived irom the pciusal of M. 
Biot’s performance, and of the rank which in our estimation it 
bolds among works devoted to astronomy. Indeed we knovv 
of no recent treatises on pliysical astronomy which arc superior 
to this, except that exhibited in the late Professor Robison’s 
Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, and the w'orks of La¬ 
place. But the treatKC of the lamented professor, cannot wejl 
be called a familiar one, and the P.xposition of the System of 
the World, by Laplace, is only popular in appearance. La¬ 
place's eloquence as a writer will fascinate tlic reader of his 
performance; but the abstrnseness of many of his disquisitions 
and iJbe intentional omission of all illusuaiive diagrams, roust 
greatly circumscribe the utility of his exposition. It would be 
ridiculous to compare Bio^ to Laplace as an analyst, a philoso¬ 
pher, and a man of genius: but it is possible for the man of 
humbler powers, provided he possesses sound knowledge and a 
correct judgment, to compose the most useful elementary 
work; and this we think has been accomplished by M. Biot- 
Some of his theoretical explanations, and particularly thoir 
which relait- to the tides, arc qot sufficiently in detail; but this 
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fault cannot be imputed to him generally* The grcateit, 
blemish we perceive in his performance is a palpable unwilling-* 
ness to bestow a single eulogium upon Newton, as though he 
were apprehensive it would cause the laurels to fade with which 
lie is so anxious to deck the brow of his cker eixllxistre cof^'rire. 
None can be more ready than ourselves to acknowledge the 
transcendent abilities of Laplace, and wc would indulge M. 
Biot in celebrating them : but we know not how to tolerate the 
panegyrics upon a tribe of French writers of small notoriety, 
to the exclusion of a just tribute to the memory of our own 
countryman. The only instance we recollect in wl^^ch the 
name of Newton appears, is one which might have furnished 
some ground ft)r commendation, for it relates to the inferred 
existence of the precession and nutation previous to tlieicdis* 
covery by observation. M. Riot’s words arc theseL’ex* 
istcncc de ces phenomcncs est une suite dc la theorie de I’au 
traction, comme nous Ic verrotjs plus loin; ils ont ete decou* 
verts ct calcules par Newton, avant d’etre vus. C'est YexccU 
lent astronoine Bradley (jui Ics a Je premier reconnus ct deter-* 
mines par robservation. * Is it, then, a more excellent and 
praiseworthy thing to I)c a diligent apd accurate astronomical 
observer, titan to be a philosopher of unparalleled profundity, 
sagacity, and dexterity ? Or, have the prejudices of M. Biot, 
in this instance, blinded his understanding and stifled his regard 
to truth and justice ? • 

On the whole the present work might be safely recommended 
to the perusal of all tliosc who, with a limited share of nj^the- 
inatical knowledge, arc solicitous to obtain precise, distinct, 
and correct notions of the principal topics belonging to physi¬ 
cal astronomy ; but, unfortunately, the book is piiiueu with 
almost unexampled inaccuracy, and a shameful disregaid to 
the rules of punctual it)ri; so that, after due attention is paid to 
a most copious list of errata, it will frequently be very dillicuk 
for a learner to guess at the probable meaning of the author. 

- - ' ' ^ n . - ^ . n — ^ It _ _ 

Art. V. De I'lmposdbibtt du Systhnt^ Astronomique de Co- 
pernie et de Newton. Far L. S. Mkrcier, Membre de I'lti- 
stitut National de France. . 

OJ the Imposbb(lii\ of the Astronomical System of Copermuts and 
Newton, &c. Fans, 1806. 8yo. pp. 318. Impoited by 
Debuffe. • 

HE was a writer that had rather more than a comtnoti slwre 
of both wit and wisdom, who said “ A wise man will live at 
hast as much within his wit as his income.” Far from puvsu* 
ing the line of conduct which this maxim recommeuds, M. 
Mercier has, at one dashing stroke, morigaged the fee-simple of 
his whole property of this kind; and all these riches (riches wc, 
suppose they must be in the estimation of our aiitlipr) are id)*, 
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prbvidently squandered without ah equivalent: for there is no 
probability that he should make any converts to his opinions; 
and although he may, peradventure, obtain a hearty lau^h in 
his favour from those who ” lack understanding," yet his in- 
cesSant efforts will never alter a muscle iu the face of a man of 
sen^e. 

The present work is divided, into thirty seven chapters, 
partly argumentative, partly satirical, partly dogmatical and po- 
sitive. The positive assertions deserve no notice, since they 
ate generally contradictions of avowed and established facts. 
The argKments display a peculiar kind of logic, for M. Mercier 
if we do not strangely misconceive his meaning, reasons thus : 
We know nothing of matter; but the universe is constituted of 
mattd*; therefore the Copernican and Newtonian system is 
impossible. A point is that which has neither parts nor di¬ 
mensions; but geometrical figures are constituted of points, and 
mathematicians, one of whorn» was ** le grand mistificatcur 
Newfon,” deduce their conclusions from reasonings upon geo¬ 
metrical figures;—therefore the astronomical system of Coper¬ 
nicus and Newton is impossible. Locke, in the opinion of 
M. Mercier was the worst of metaphysicians, and corrupted 
the source of morals; therefore, &c. Maupertuis endeavoured 
to demonstrate algebraically the being of a God; therefore, &c. 
Hcrschell has attempted to show that the sun is not a calorific 
body; therefore, &c. Leibnitz pretended that the earth had 
been a sun, Whiston that it had been a comet, and Buffon that 
if war a piece struck off j.he sun; iheicfore, &c. A French as. 
trologer endeavoured to illustrate the nature of parallax, by 
pointing to a lady's bonnet; therefore, &c. Voltaire some¬ 
times ridiculed Descartes, sometimes Maupertuis, and in his 
delicate poem La PuceUe d' Orleans he ridiculed Newton; 
therefore, &C. The magnitudes, distances, and rotations of the 
planets are not exactly known; therefore, &c. And, if the 
followers of Newton should not yield their “ romantic” notions 
to all this weight of reasoning, let them be reminded, that ma¬ 
thematical demonstration is nut applicable to mural subjects; 
for it thence follows indubitably that “ the astronomical sys¬ 
tem of Copernicus and Newton is impossible.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the cogency of these arguments, 
and ^ho amongst the “ stupid admirers of the fabricator of 
worlds” can resist them? M. Mercier does not rest his cause 
upon them alone; he is at least as keen at satire as he is pow¬ 
erful and dextrous in logic ; as a proof of this, behold, gentle 
reader, one of his finest satirical touches. Being unwilling 
that the most credulous of “ the stupid ones" should be longer 
imposed on, he asks, with a triumphant tone, whether.a ma¬ 
thematical point is round or square, and then relates a delec* 
table anecdote which we are unwilling to spoil by translating; 
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*' Ce foint mathematique/’ mo rapptiie une flvent'ure aMOS 
plaisante. 

“ Un bon bourgeois do Paris, chemlnant au haul de la rue Saint- 
Jacques, disait, le nez en I'air, k un gascon qui I’accoiupagnait: 
Mon ami ? C'est singolier, nous ollons toujours eo inuntant, et 
cependant je ne vois point les tours de Notre-Dame. Cadedis, re- 
pondit I'babitant de la Garonne; tu as la berlue, si tune les vois 
pas. Depuis que nous marchons, elles sont devenues douze foil 
plus hautes. 

** Vous riez aussi, lecteur; eh bien, les astronomes que les gas* 
cons, trourent ruponse k tout.' 

Since “ great wits to madness nearly arc allied,” cannot 
but lament that a man so witty and so wise as M. Mercier, 
should be unwilling to admit the influence of the moon ppon 
the solids and fluids of the terrestrial globe. He alHrma^ery 
dogtrratically that the attraction of the moon on the waters is a 
chimera; but he labours as hard and as awkwardly to establish 
this point, as though he/e// the contrary. An old fashioned 
poet of this country, whom our author would probably class 
with “ /e I’urbare Anglais Shakspeare” has long ago sung of, 

" The queen of night whose vast command 
llules o'er the sea, and half the laud. 

And over moist and crazy brains. 

In high spring tides at midaight reigns." 

And great part of the performance now before us furnishes a 
kind of living commentary and illustration of these lines. 
The preface seems inbre free from the lunar influence than any 
other part of thr* book, a circumstance which may be satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for by referring to its date, “15 Brnmaire an 
xiv.” the day b^ore the full moon. If the author’s sad malady 
is not entirely confirmed, we would prescribe that, instead of 
using any more “ efforts pour ruiner la chimere du rumancier 
Newton,” he spend three days at every neap tide in reading at- 
tentively the treatise reviewed in the preceding article; this 
practice, if persevered in lor twelve/nonths, may possibly ef¬ 
fect a cure, and enable M. Mercier to *produce some other 
work mote calculated to amuse and instruct than the present, 
and less likely to engender that regret which must always be 
felt when we sec respectable talents misapplied. 

■ I I I ' ■ .■■!■■■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■■' !■■■■■■ I ■■ ■ I —— ■■■» • 

Aft-T. VI. Letters to a Young Lady, in which the Duties and 

Characters ^ Women are considered, chi^y with a Refer met to 

Prevailing Opinions. By Mrs. West, Author of Letters to a 

Young Man, &c. 3 vois. i2mo. il. is. Longman & Co. 

1806. 

MRS. 'WEST’S well-earned reputation mult nattually give 
some degree of ‘sanction to every fresh production of her pen, 
add ensure some degree of popularity long before the^critic has 
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f^und leisure to appreciate its merits. Such is the privilege of 
a name in the literary world; and it would be happy for authors^ 
if' they took as much pains to preserve, as they do to exert it. 
Important as it is in the career of literary fame, it may yet be 
lost by presumption, or by neglecting the means by which it 
was procured. 

Wc arc in some measure disposed to make these reflections 
from the work before us, in which, although there is much, 
very much indeed, which demands our highest approbation, the 
autnoi has indulged her pen in a digressive tediuusness which 
seems to nitimaii; that the public is bound to read every syllable 
that a popular author chooses to write, and that the “ awful 
tribunal” before rrhich authors used to approach with fear and 
circutpspcct brevity, is now superintended by a bench ol old 
women who will he glad to listen to any prattle that may be 
addressed to them, and who have no other measure of merit 
than volubility of tongue. We do not, however, mean to urge 
that Mrs. West has taken up this opinion in its fullest latitudt*, 
yet what svill our readers think wdien wc inform them that no 
less than two hundred and twenty one pages of this work are 
employed on the Calmivslk controversy, and abov’C an hundred 
on the Unitarians? Will they not be ready to agree with us, 
that in preparing a work in which the duties and characters of 
women are the peculiar and exclusive subjects of consideration, 
it might have occurred to the author that there are many errors 
into which women are far more likely to fall than those of 
Calvi^ and Socinus? But a more particular analysis of the 
contents of these letters nfiay now be expected. * 

After a Prefatory Address and a Letter containing an 
“ Introductory Sketch of the Design,” both capable of abridg¬ 
ment with great advantage to the patience of the reader, Mrs. 
West enters upon “The Original Destination of Women,” in 
Letter II. in which she contends, with much good sense, that 
they are intended to be domestic; that as accountable beings, 
they must be religious, and should possess a competent know, 
ledge of the world, arfd of common transactions in business. 
She compliments them, not without strict justice, as the refiners 
of morals, and considers their influence as highly important in 
the fate of nations. This last point, however, is not very hap¬ 
pily illustrated by what she terms “ the fall of France.” Wc 
allow“that much dissoluteness prevailed among the French 
women of rank previous to the revolution, but the question is, 
how far can France be said to be a fallen nation ? Surely the 
IiHiguagc of history will never admit that a nation is fallen 
which commands every other nation around it, and has ex- 
tended its empire and influence to a degree which has in former 
times been perhaps conceived, but certainly never was thought 
capable of execution. Be this as it may, Mrs, West’s original 
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jiosition cannot be too strongly inculcated on the ladles of raiik 
in Great Britain, who certainly have more in their power, us 
refiners of morals, than any legislators or laws can pretend to. 
They have also, as she no less justly remarks, considerable in* 
lluence on matters of taste, and might, by cxeuing a proper 
spirit, reform our public amusements. 

The peculiar trials to which the sex arc exposed, form pait 
of the topics introduced into this chapter, and aie detailed with 
a true knowledge of the world. The following short passage 
we shall copy for the sake of the illustration with which it con* 
eludes, and which we think uncommonly happy; 

The perplexities which pursue us in the management of our 
households, belong to that species of vexations which for a time oc¬ 
cupy the whole mind, and afterwards appear in so trivial a light that 
we wouder how we could suffer them to tease us. In weak <i*ivo- 
lous dispositions they are apt to gain such an ascendancy, as to form 
that very disgusting character, a fretful scold; and sometimes, as the 
Lilliputians contrived to bind down Gulliver, a multifarious com¬ 
bination of diminutive inconveniencies will entran^mel supeiior 
faculties." 

On the other hand, the following assertions are too extra¬ 
vagant : 

—An ill-dressed dinner shall not only cloud the temper, but 
^so retard the plans of a statesman; the negligence of a valet may 
interrupt the formalities of law, or violate the decorums of parlia¬ 
ment; the inattention of a*clerk or subaltern may suspend the most 
important naval or military operations,”— 

In the author’^ observations on the o4hertrIals/>^CM//Vfr t 6 her 
sex, the reader will find some useful hints on temper, that 
grand requisite to domestic happiness; and especially on what 
is called a nervous habit, which is treated with delicacy and yet 
with impartiality. If we have any objection, it is, that she at¬ 
tributes rather too much to bodily affection, and seems totliiok 
kthat men are more exempted from nervous affections by their 
athletic frames. Her remarks, however, on sensibility, real 
and affected, demand the utmost attchtlor^of her sex. From 
this subject, she proceeds to consider women as destined tor re* 
tired eniployments, and uHerly unfit for the business of public 
life; and to obviate objections, she offers some remarks uii ihc 
reigns of Mary L Eli?:abcth, Mary Queen ut Scots, Mary IL 
and Anne, but this is one of those digressions with which 
West has unnecessarily loaded her volumes. It ought to have 
sufficed her to persuade her sex that they were unfit tor the 
professions of the law or physic, without enjoining them to 
take warning by the fate 01 queens. In this country, the so* 
*• vereign power is regulated by hereditary succession, and can 
never be an object of speculation with any human being out of 
the royal family. Some of our author’s opinions, too, arc not 
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historically just. Speakipg of Mary of Scotland, she exclaims^* 

How must we regret the death of Francis, which banished 
(Mary) from * Fair France,* and sent her to a kingdom barren 
of social delights, the haunt of ambition, and the den of morose 
fanaticism.” This Is not the description of Scotland which a 
person acquainted with the gaieties and gallantry of the Scotch 
court, would have given, and as to the morose fanaticism,” it 
was much such a fanaticism as prevailed in the sister country, 
and would have been harmless enough if she had not attempted 
to suppress it by the sword. 

From this digression, Mrs. West returns to the more pleasing 
considrilition of the happiness of domestic life, and the security 
it affords the sex from many vices, intemperance, prophaneness, 
cruelty^, ambition, and dangerous extremes of anger, and con¬ 
clude the chapter with some remarks tending to prove that 
women are most disposed to piety; a position in which we cor- 
dially agree. It coincides with all observation and all expe¬ 
rience, and cannot be affected*by the few exceptions of noto¬ 
rious infidelity and profligacy which the present age has pre- 
sented. 

Letter III. treats on “ The Change of Manners in the Middle 
Classes;” comparing past and present manners, our author in¬ 
fers that the greatest change Is in the middle orders, much of 
which is ascribable to female vanity. This is instanced in en¬ 
tertainments, furniture, dress, eroployipents, and arrangements. 
From a consideration of these topics, the concludes that the 
views of different ranks, in regard to expenditure, should be 
different, and proves that the vital part of society is dreadfully 
imured by extravagance and luxurv> Throughout the whole 
of this chapter, where our author confines herself to general 
observations and conclusions respecting luxury of manners, it 
is impossible not to commend the spirit and justice of what is 
advanced, but as a comparison between past and present man¬ 
ners requires facts, we are not a little disappointed by meeting, 
in lieu of these, with common-place exaggerations and misre¬ 
presentations. We shall give a specimen : 

** But this insatiable monster, a rage for distinction, is not content 
with spoiling the comforts of the cheerful regale; luxury has in¬ 
vented a prodigious number of accommodations in the department ni 
moveables; and the mistress of a tiny villa at Hackney, or a still 
more^tiny drawing-room in Crutched Friars, only waits to know if 
her Grace has placed them in her baronial residence, to pronounce 
that they are comforts without which no soul can exist. Hence it 
becomes an undertaking of no little skill, to conduct one’s person 
through an apartment twelve feet square, furnished in styU- by a lady 
of without any injury to ourselves, or to the fauteuils, candela- 
bras, coDSoletables, jardiniers, chiffoniers, &c. Should we, at en¬ 
tering the apartment, escape the work-boxes, foot-stools, and 
cushions for lapdogs, our debut may still be celebrated by the over- 
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throw of half a dozen top^gdlant screena* aa tnanjr petfam6 jara, or 
even by the total demolition of a gisaa cabinet atuck fulb of staiffiid 
fnonsitera. By an inadvertent remove of our chair backwarda, wb 
may thrust it through the paper frame of the book-stand, or the py» 
ramidal flower-basket; and our nearer approach to the Are is barrl> 
cadoed by nodding mandarines and branching lustres. It ia weU, If 
the height of the apartment permits us to glide secure under the imo 
pending danger of crystal lamps, chandeliers, and gilt bird*Cages 
inhabited by screaming canaries. An attempt to walk would be too 
presumptuous, amidst the opposition of a host of working-tables, 
sofas, rout chairs, and ottomans. To return from a visit of this de¬ 
scription without having committed or differed any depredation, is an 
event similar to the famous expedition of the Argonauts. The fair 
mistress, indeed, generally officiates as pilot; and by observing hoW 
she folds or unfurls her redundant train, and enlarges or cogfracti 
the waving of her plumes, one may practise the dilating or diminisb- 
ing graces according to the most exact rules of geometrical propor¬ 
tion ; happy if we can steal a moment from the circumspection 
that our arduous situation requirel, to admire the quantity of pretty 
things which are collected together, and inquire if they are really of 
any use." 

Such a scene as this, we will venture to assert, without the 
least hazard of contradiction, never existed but in the imagina¬ 
tion of a novel-writer, profoundly ignorant of the manners of 
the metropolis. Entertainments form a very small part of the 
extravagance of that class to which this chapter is professedly 
devoted. They are, indeed, too ready to copy the manners of 
the great, but not in this absurd manner. They give .their 
children a refinefl education, they furnfsh them with the meant 
of pleasure jaunts, and they have long been of opinion that Lon¬ 
don is pestilential during the season of watering-places, but in 
all their attempts at genteel life, there will appear very little 
that is an object of ridicule; in truth all that is retjuired to con¬ 
stitute manners among the great is so easily acquired, that we 
presume it would not be difhcult to prove that in the present 
confusion of ranks, those of the upper have made the moat 
rapid advances. The old jokes at the e'xpence of citizen’s 
villas, Mrs. West ought td^ave known are now obsolete. The 
citizen who has any thing m that kind, entertains his friends in 
a style which, although in some instances it may appear extra¬ 
vagant, is St least not ridiculous. We may remaik at the same 
time, that a writer somewhat conversant with the niaiihera 
of the metropolis, would have stated as a matter of fact, and 
explained, a new class of citizens whom increasing trade, per¬ 
sonal merit and ingenuity, have raised to a degree of opulenctf 
which makes them more liable to be courted than totcoivtsbe 
acquaintance of the great, or titled class. 

Letter IV. is devoted to the “ Absurdities and Licenttousiftst 
among Women of Fashion,” a very copious subject, pn wMak 
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our author expatiates with justness of sentiment and correct# 
ness of principle. These absurdities and licentiousness are;, 
however, so glaring, and so evidently hostile to national as well 
as individual happiness, that it requires no very profound know¬ 
ledge of the laws of virtue and morals to prove them objects of 
just contempt. We find, therefore, in this chapter, which is 
rather too long, very little that is new, and nothing that has not 
been urged before with as much effect. We are happy, how¬ 
ever, to find by the conclusion of it, that Mrs. West does not 
mean to include in her censure alt the sex who are honoured 
by the appellation of “ women of fashion,” for without this 
declaration on her part, we should have been apt to think that 
she had drawn her information from newspapers or novels, the 
auth^s of which, we can assure her, have seldom any means of 
gaining a personal acquaintance with the absurdities and 
licentiousness” they describe, either in the way of puff or 
censure. ^ 

From this topic we pass, by a transition somewhat bold, to 
“ Religious Knowledge, and the peculiar Doctrines of Calvin.” 
This latter subject is continued in Letter VI.—Letter VII. and 
VIIL treat of “The Tenets of Rational Christians or Unita¬ 
rians,” and “The Duly of Studying the Scriptures, and on 
Religious Cotiformity.” 

The principal tendency of these chapters is to give that ex¬ 
clusive preference to our established church which our author 
formerly attempted in her “ Letters to a Young Man,” and 
which our readers may readily conceive is strengthened by ar • 
guments drawn from ^ell-known and populir writers. Mrs. 
West’s reading appears to have been various, but certainly this 
part of her work would have been more acceptable to the class 
of readers for whom it is designed, if she had learned the use¬ 
ful art of condensing. She appears accustomed to pour her 
effusions upon paper, without order or method, and pro¬ 
bably without revision, and this has produced inconsistencies 
of which we shall take ,some notice. In her preliminary re¬ 
marks on the imporlance of religious education, which are in 
general entitled to much praise, wo» soon find the evil conse¬ 
quence of the dogmatic manner operating upon crude mate¬ 
rials. In p. 347, vol. i. she tells us that, “A girl with a com¬ 
mon capacity, who has received an ordinary education on 
Christian principles, knows enough to entertain notions that 
are sufficiently clear to her own judgment, though she may not 
be able to answer every objection that may be urged against 
her belief: but adult converts must examine step by step the 
evidences on which our faith is built, and must be able to con¬ 
fute all gainsaying, before their new opinions can be said to be 
■ confirmed. And after they have dune all this, th^ will still have 
their church to choose; and the pretensions of every denomi- 
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nation of Christians must be examined Wfore they can properly 
determine. This is requiring more labours from e\'ery^m^d/e 
member of our congregation, than onr ecclesiastical constitu* 
tions impose upon those who are to be masters in our Israel. 
The longest life (allowing for those interrupiious which otir 
new instructors cannot pretend to exclude) would not be suffi¬ 
cient to complete these converts of reason^ who are supposed to 
be so much preferable to what are scornfully called hereditary 
believers^' 

Now if these positions mean any thing, they give the prefe* 
rence to such religious instruction as parents iisiiallj'^bcstow, 
iYsrer that knowledge which the inquiry and invesfigdlioii ot the 
individual can procure for him. But how shall we reconcile 
them with what is thus solemnly laid down in p. 386^that 
“ The first duty of reason, is to examine the evidence and cre¬ 
dibility of Christianity, considered as a whole; her next care 
should be to determine to which of its various sects and deno¬ 
minations it is most expedient to belong.*’ Surely this is 
coming round to the practice of those parents (against whom 
our author inveighs with great severity) who aie not for filling 
their children’s heads with religious opinions in their infancy^ 
but recommend to them to choose their religion when their 
reasoning powers come to be mauircd. 

By what mistake or oversight Mrs. West could have intro¬ 
duced these duties of reason we know not; it appears, however, 
that she is very unwilling to tell us moie on the subject, for 
she imrncdiately^and, wc may almost say, in the same bi^ath, 
flies off to the advantages of union in inc church, and the dan¬ 
gers of heresy and schism, very little of which, wc vvill venture 
to assert, can be understood without a much more chKe exa¬ 
mination of heresies and schisms than any of her h male dis¬ 
ciples will be desirous of commencing, or ever hope to finish. 
In a subsequent passage, too, she »ccms yet more decidedly to 
contradict her sentiments on the two duties of reason, for she 
actually speaks “ of the dreadful opiifions^that arise out of the 
abuse ot religious toleration; nanitly, that in ihis land of liberty, 
EVERY ONE HAS A R1Ch\to^CHOOSK MIS RKl.ir.lON ?■” And 
does this hdy really deny such a right, or which is much the 
same, call it an abuit of religious toleration ? If so, we should be 
glad she would inform us in what the ust ot toleration enn^jsts? 
And, in j'eturn tor so great a favour, we will advise her to ex¬ 
punge in hef next edition every passage in which she makes any 
appeal to the reason or common sense of her leaders. 

With respect to the Calvinistic controversy, which occupies 
so large a portion of this work, we have already hinted that we 
are at a loss to conceive for what purpose it is introduced; 
our readers cannot be ignorant that the controversy to which 
we allude, is that which was excited by Mr. Overtoik’s “ True 
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Churchman ascertained/’ and has been for some time carried on 
between that gentleman and his friends on the one hand, and 
Mr. Daubeny, Dr. Kipling, and certain periodical critics on 
the other. It is irom the latter that Mrs. West has imbibed all 
her zeal, and taken all her knowledge, but we are sorry to add, 
that with the assistance of multifarious extracts, both her pre¬ 
mises and conclusions appear very inconsistent, and we appre¬ 
hend that the champions of the cause she adopts will riot think 
she has brought any vast acquisition of argument. 

In the very outset of this tedious declamation, for such it is, 
we meetrwith a correction of Cowper which itself stands very' 
much in need of correction. Cowper says in one of his lettci* 
published by Mr. Hayley, “ The divinity of the refoimation is 
called'^alvinism, hut injuriously: it has been that of the church 
of Christ in all ages. It is the divinity of Paul and of Paul’s 
master, who appeared to him in his way to Damascus.”—On 
this our author asks, “ Docs the letter from which this extract 
is taken deserve praise, either foi liberal ideas, enlarged infor. 
roation, or correct expression ? When were the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of Calvin the religion of the church, unless we bound the 
church to his immediate parti/.ans? &c. &c.” 

We appeal to our readers whether any perversion of words 
can be more glaring? Cowper says that the divinity of the re¬ 
formation is injuriously called Calvinism. So say the present 
literary opponents ol Calvinism. CoWper adds—” because it 
is of higher origin.” Yet, with such plain language before her 
eyes, Mrs. West derives from it an oppoi iunily to run into in¬ 
vective, and to question* not only the liberality of Cowper’s 
opinions, hut even the correctness of his e.xpression. It is 
plain that Cowper, like every liberal man, wishes to get rid of 
nicknames, tliose pests of religious controversy, and asserts what 
all ecclesiastical history proves, that the reformers did no more 
than bring back the opinions of the church to their original 
simpliciiy, not by making any thing new, but by removing the 
superadded errors of popery. 

With respect to wnat is here advanced against Calvinism in 
general, we have no inclination to rc^.ove a cause to our tribu. 
nal, which has been' so satisfactorily discussed and decided in 
other quarters. We have ever been and are still, at some loss 
to conceive what good and useful purposes can be effected by 
the clamour which has for some time prevailed on this subject. 
'J'he Calvinists are, perhaps, a numerous, and may, for aught 
we know, be an increasing people, but they appear quiet and 
orderly* Calvinistic doctrines are preached in the church, and 
all the difference we can observe is, that such .churches are un¬ 
usually jcrowded. One of the most able opponents of these 
principles has allowed that a Calvinist nmy be a ttae church- 
fnan. Bu; this is a conpession which jMfrs. y/est hM over- 
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looked, and we must therefore inquire*into the causes which 
have particularly roused her zeial against Calvinism. Has it 
any tendency hurtful to church or state, religion or morals f 
Mrs. West says; 

'' We will first observe, that preaching Calvinism, as Christianity, 
must lessen the influence of pure religion, except in weak and da-, 
praved minds. One of the offices of reason, as we have before re¬ 
marked, is, to judge by the tenor of the message, whether it comas 
from God. Now, whatever diminishes our sense of moral obliga* 
tion, is contrary to those preconceived notions of the justice and 
goodness of the Deity which revelation is intended to confirm. To 
say, therefore, that the elect cannot sin, or, what is nearly the same, 
that their sins will not make them forfeit divine favour, or, that the 
reprobate, do what they will, cannot attain it, impeaches the attri¬ 
butes of God, and weakens the moral feeling in man. A cofltused 
understanding may blunder upon this notion, and really believe it to 
be tenable; but a depraved heart will cling to it as a defence of itf 
own enormities.” * 

It appears from this, then, that her chief objection is to the 
Antinomian tendency of Calvinistic preaching, but the Anti- 
nomians are the smallest sect now existing in the Christian 
world, and their presumptuous doctrines are denied by every 
Calvinistic writer we know. And as to morality, or works 
of the law, perhaps no denomination of Chtistians require a 
closer attention, or are piore puritanically .strict in their con¬ 
duct. It is worse than idle to bring a few notorious instances 
in proof of the contrary. Wicked men may pervert Scrip¬ 
tures, as well a» human opinions, and our author says Vlth 
great justice, in another place, that " we are not to transfer the 
sayings or vices of any individual to the whole party to which 
he belongs.” 

But if what Mrs. West advances concerning the tendency of 
Calvinistic principles be true, what are we to understand by the 
following assertion which treads on the heels of the above ex¬ 
tract ? “ All controversies on points which are mutually al¬ 

lowed to be not essentiXto salvation are much to be deprecated, 
as they engender violcnr^nimosities, &c." Are we to under¬ 
stand that the Calvinistic detunes are thosq points which are 
mutually allowed to be not essential to salvation ?” 11 so, we 
have a worse opinion of the zeal by which the Calvinists have 
lately been opposed, than we could conceive it deserved. .The 
Anti-Cahrinists have not been, fighiiog with an enemy whom it 
was their duty to conquer, but have been Bring at a target fur 
silver cups and medals. 

Still as our author has asserted the insignificancy of the sub¬ 
jects in dispute to salvation, she is aware of a question that 
may be pu^and thus anticipates it, ” Some may here ask, ia 
the blame of controversy then all on one side ? Why does 
pot the church give up tliese disputed points, and aslopt vrhat 
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her adversaries requifeV*—By the way, the Calvinists tell ufl 
that they require nothing more than the privilege ol believing 
tliat some of the doctrines called Calvinistical arc to be found 
among the thirty-nine articles. But Mrs. West’s mode of an¬ 
swering these questions is truly curious. “ It may be answered, 
that in these realms she (iht church) is the consiiinted guardian 
of the national religion, and is therefore legally mpowrred to 
execute the divine command of * contending earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints !* ” 

■ One great error into which Mrs. West has fallen, is, her 
supposing that Calvinists must be dissenters from the church. 
There is no necessity for any such dissent, while Calvinism is 
allowed to be preached in the church. Mrs. West ouglit to 
know^that the church of England in all ages has bad a certain, 
perhaps not a great, number of Calvinisiic clergymen, who 
have been as zealous for her discipline and form of govern¬ 
ment as their more numerous br^'thren, and would as manfully 
oppose innovations in either. With regard, therefore, to what 
she advances about itinerant preachers, illiterate mechanics, 
&c. however just in itself, it has no connection with the sub¬ 
ject, unless it may perhaps be necessarily a part of Mis. West s 
plan to guard her sex against dissenters and mcthodisis. 

In Letter VIL “ On the Tenets of Rational Christians, or 
Unitarians,” she enters upon a very long defence or proof of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but even now she digresses into 
another opinion respecting the Calvinists, which shows that 
she is much unacquainted with that people. ^ “ Tlie repeated 
admonitions that have been given to parents, to avoid making 
their children bigots, or teaching thorn mysteries before their 
reason ripened, has caused young people to be trained up in 
such ignorance of the faith which they profess, as would have 
astonished every age since the Reformation. To i/itSy 1 am 
ptrsuadtd^ we must ascribe the recent progress of Calvinism.” 
If Mrs. West knew any thing of the Calvinists, she never 
could have hazarded a '"persuasion so perfectly groundless. 
They are remarkable for instilling abstruse doctrines of 
Calvinism into their children aj sgon as they are capable of 
reading, and their usual vehicle is the Westminster caicchism. 

But a more important instance of want of knowledge on 
this subject, becausejoined with intemperate zeal and injurious 
imputation, appears in Letter VIII. Mrs. West insi&*SvUpon 
proserving the church services of the 5th gf November and 
January jjoth, the first because the restraints on the Roman 
Catholics are yet necessary to be kept up ; and fur preserving 
the observance of the thirtieth of January, her reasons arc 
expressed in these words; 

Vol. IL P. 289.—“ We should also know, frommcontcsti- 
hle evidence, that the attachment of Calvinism to the limitc 4 
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monarchy of this realm, proceeds frhm more than regafti to 
expediency, or resentment at having been deceived by those 
airy vows to liberty, which a fortunate marauder long since 
gave to the winds, before we can permit her to stand (as she 
demands to do) by the side oi episcopacy, as a twin supportei* 
oi the Englisli throne/' 

In a note on this passage, we are told that ** The author aU 
ludes to the attempts to abolish the Test and Corporation acts 
in England/' Her meaning, therefore, is that wc must be 
certain that Calvinism includes a sincere attachment to limited 
monarcliy, before we can permit her to stand by llie side of 
episcopacy as a twin supporter of the English throne, and ibi* 
per mission to be loyal h the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts. Such a strange opinion surely proves that MrSi^Vest's 
acquaintance with the present state of religious controversy it 
as confined, as her notions of state and church gevernment 
are coniused. I'he attempt id procure the lepeal of the test 
and corporation acts has been made at various periods, but 
whichever of these periods Mrs. W. chooses to fix upon, it 
would be very easy to prove that the Calvinist dissenters had a 
very small share in the application ; but as this is a question 
which concerns the dissenters only, we shall leave ilicm to set 
the lady right in their own way. It is more important that she 
should be informed of a fact which overthrows all her decla¬ 
mation on the political dangers oi Calvinism, namely, that 
rank and decided Calvinism has been permitted (we use her 
condest*ending,expression) tor above^a century to siand4)y the 
side of episcopacy, as a twin supporter of the Englisli throne, 
and has proved a suppoitcr worthy oi the great cause, a sup¬ 
porter that, in times iIumoom trying and critical, has furnished 
bravery to the field, and wisdom and loyalty to the senate. 
Need we add, for her farther information, that we allude to 
the sister kingdom of Scotland, whose established religion, 
sanctioned by the oath and special protection of each Britisli 
sovereign on his comimg to ilie thrbnc,,is—not moderate Cal¬ 
vinism, but Calvinisn\in what is reckoned the extreme. In 
that nation, then, setting aside all hacknied stories about itine¬ 
rant coblers and tavlors, we have a lair*opportunity to decide 
o;i the effects of Calvinism on a whole people, and dining a 
whole century. Let iliose effects be examined by any of the 
teitts o4ir author lias proposed, and let us see whut it has pro¬ 
duced. Eet her look at the state of morals, and of the influence 
of religious impressions among the lower orders of that nation, 
their industry and integtity as servants or mechanics, and their 
loyally as subjects, and then weigh in her own mind the neces¬ 
sity of echoing the temporary clamour of the day, and filling up 
nearly aiTiird part of this work with second-*hand discussions 
aud inyectiyes against the Calviius^*:^ , 
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We have perhaps dwelt too long on a subject of this nature* 
but in the writings of a popular author, misrepresentations de» 
Riand more attention than usual; and the present is surely not 
the tim6 to excite or to continue animosities against any of the 
<;lasses of society that seem united in the common cause. For 
the opinion of the Calvinists we cannot be supposed particu¬ 
larly interested, but they are entitled to justice, and it surely 
would have been more for Mrs. West’s repuidtion as the tutor 
of thfe female sex, had she left their opinions and their preju¬ 
dices to be bandied in the pamphlets from which she has de- 
fived her (canty information; and confined herself to subjects 
in which her sex are exclusively concerned. 

{To he Concluded in our Nsxt.J 
~ ' ' a s . ' — —■ . ... . . 

Art. VII. New Observations on the History of Bees, by Francis 

HuB£R. Translated from the Original. nmo. pp. 300. 

y. 6 d. Longman & Ca«i Edinburgh, 1806.- 

THE useful industry and remarkable instinct of bees ren¬ 
dered the investigation of their nature an early object of attention 
with the naturalist. The subject is so curious and generally 
interesting that it has often been pursued with a kind of impa¬ 
tience. Each inquirer, eager to discover something new, has 
not always taken the necessary time or pains to establish the 
accuracy of his observations or the justness of his conclusions. 
He has often reasoned from a partial view of his subject, and 
this, as may be supposed, has been the fertile source of error. 
In natural history, howeve/, as in other sciences,iby the way of 
error we arrive at truth; for every error refuted brings us a step 
nearer to our object. A great part of this work is employed in 
correcting several mistakes which have been circulated by 
means of some popular and justly celebrated treatises on the 
economy of bees. It is in the form of letters to the celebrated 
naturalist M. Bonnet. 

The first subject of which M. Huber tre^s is the impregna¬ 
tion of the Queen Bee^ Oh this point ^fferent opinions had 
been entertained by naturalists of high r^utation, according as 
the appearances varied which fell, u,nder their observation. 
Swammerdam, who could never, after the most unremitting at¬ 
tention, observe a real copulation between a queen and a drone, 
concluded that copulation was not necessary for the fecundation 
of the eggs. Hethen hadrecoursetoaconjecture which,cert«iinly, 
was not very worthy of his industry and histalents. Having re¬ 
marked that the drones at certain times exhaled a very strung 
odour, he considered this odour as an emanation of the aura jemt- 
nalis, or thQaurasennnalis itself, which effected impregnation by 
penetrating the body of the female. This conjecture & thought 
derived considerable strength from the circumstanc^hat the 
(lisproportioa between the male and female organs was such th.9t 
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li« could not believe copulation to be ^possible. This cenjec. 
ture, likewise, appeared to account for the great number of 
males of which tWe are often from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand in a hive. Reaumur-, however, was of a different opi. 
nion, and refuted the hypothesis of Swammerdam by just and 
cotiblusive reasoning. Yet he neglected a pretty obvious ex» 
periment which has been employed by Huber to put the matter 
out of all doubt. All the drones of a hive were put into a tin 
case perforated with minute holes by which the odour might 
escape, while the organs of generation were prevented from 
passing through. This case was put into a weil-inhaivted hive 
completely deprived of other males. The queen remained 
barren and, therefore, impregnation is not effected by the odour. 
The conjecture, even on the face of it, was extremelj^uspu 
cious, as it left the organs of generation both in male and fe¬ 
male of no use. But though Reaumur thought that the actual 
copulation was necessary for (he fecundation of the eggs, he 
does not venture to state his opinion as a certainty, because 
after having frequently confined virgin queens with drones of 
ail ages, he never could observe an union so intimate as to be 
called copulation, though the female made several advances to 
the males. The same experiment was made by Huber, and 
the same result was found, which was confirmed by the conti¬ 
nued barrenness of the queen. But the observations of Mr. 
Debraw, an English naturalist, seemed to have elucidated the 
mystery, the result of which observations was that the drones 
fecundated the ^ggs after they were produced, in the manner of 
fishes. Specious as this explanation appears, it was rendered 
completely nugatory by one circumsunce to which Mr. De- 
braw did not advert, which is, that from September to April 
the hives are generally destitute of males, and yet the queen 
lays fertile eggs. What led Mr. Debraw to form this opinion 
was the discovery of what he thought the spermatic fluid of the 
males. His experin^ents were repeated by Huber, who found 
that what Mr. Debryw had considared ^s the spermatic fluid 
was in fact not such, ^ut then it might be said that when the 
hives, where there were no males, contained fertile eggs, the 
eggs must have been impregnated by the’ fluid brought by the 
bees from other hives. To settle this point Huber inclosed a 
swarm of bees for some months in a hive with honej and 
combs, leaving only very small apertures for the admission of 
air. Tlie result was that young ones were produced as usual; 
so that the hypothesis of Mr. Debraw was completely set aside. 

M. Hattovf; a naturalist of some celebrity, was of opinion 
that ^»e queen was fecundated by hersejf. His reason for it 
was the result of an experiment. He put a virgin queen m a 
hive fron^i^hich he had excluded all the males, yet the queen 
Jaid eg^s which became worms, and Ifts conclusion was that 
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she must have fecundated them herself. But In his experi. 
nient he had not taken an\ precautions to prevent males comint; 
from other hives whiclj tljty very often do. Huber repeated 
the experiment with the same degree of cautlt)n, and upon exa¬ 
mination found that four males had got into the hive. M. 
Huber, however, during his researches to ascertain what 
credit might be due to these opinions, foiirKl leasoii to conclude 
that the queen must be impregnated in tlie air. He confined 
queens taken at the moment of theii biith, some in hives fioin 
which the males were excluded, and olheis in hives where the 
males wQre vcjy numerous. In all these cases the queens re¬ 
mained sterile, whence it appears that tlie Queen and Males do 
not copulate in the hives. Being tluis led to think tluit im- 
pregnjiion took place without the hives, he togoilur with his 
assistant watched the dcpartuie ol the males fioni the hives, 
which usually takes place at the warmest time of the day, be¬ 
cause if the queen was imprcgtiated in tlic air, instinct would 
no doubt make her leave the liivc at the same time, 'i his con¬ 
jecture they found invariably verified, and it received addi¬ 
tional confirmation from the fact that, alter these rvciirsions, 
the queens returned with the last ruigs of tl;(^ body open, and 
with the sexual organs distended and filled with what ap¬ 
peared to be the seminal fluid of the males. In two days 
after, though confined to hives tiom which males w^ere care¬ 
fully excluded, they began to lay fertilb eggs. I'his seems to 
account sufficiently for the great number of males in each 
hive, for had there been only two or three, tlif queen could 
not readily meet with any o( them. From all these circum¬ 
stances M. Huber concludes that copulation is necessary 
for the impregnation of the queen, and that this must take 
place without the hive. His experiments on this subject have 
been numerous, and conducted with the greatest accuracy; and 
it must be confessed that his conclusions arc fully proved. His 
opinion on this subject acquired additional strength fioin ilie 
circumstance that temaje artis arc oblige^o leave the ant hills 
to be fecundated. / 

His experiments led to another remarkable discovery in the 
effects oi retarded iifipregnation. * He found that when the 
queen received the male within the first fifteen days of her life, 
she laid the eggs of drones and workeis; but II impregnation 
was retarded till the twenty-second day slic then laid iljp eggs 
of drones only. He retarded the impregnation of the queens ni 
a variety of instances, and always found the results the same. 
A queen whose impregnation has not been retarded, lays the 
eggs of w'oikcrs only during the first eleven months. What be¬ 
comes of these wlicn impregnation has been retarded ? Perhaps, 
like some vegetable seeds which lose the capability erminj- 
tion from age, these eggs may lose the cap.acity of being fecuu- 
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d^ted by tbe seminal fluid. This« it is»certain» is a most singu¬ 
lar fact) for in no other instance has it been obseived that re* 
tardcd impregnation has been attended with any other etfecU 
than sterility. Experiments, however, ought to be made on 
those insects that are most analagous to bees, as it is probable 
that in some of these the same property may be discovered. 
The queens too whose impregnation has been retarded, become 
defective in their instinct, and lay their eggs in any cells whe¬ 
ther suitable or not. In the natural state the queens, when they 
cannot find suitable cells, retain their eggs till they arc so op¬ 
pressed as to be forced to let them fall out at random. It is 
worthy of remark too that when the eggs of inale^ arc pro¬ 
duced by the queen, the workers begin to construct royal cells. 
In cases of retarded impregnation the queen lays the male eggs 
even in the royal cells, and what is singular is that the^stinct 
of the w'orkers seems in this instance defective, lor in the na¬ 
tural state they can accurately distinguish the male worms from 
those of common bees, as the^ never fail to give a particular 
covering to the cells containing the former, but they can no 
longer disiingiush the worms of drones wlicn laid in the royal 
ceils, and give them the same treatment in every respect as 
they give to the royal worms. 

M. Scliirach had discover^'d that in some hives the whole 
brood consisted ot dioncs, a circumstance which he ascribed to 
vitiated ovaries, thouglul.e could not find out the cause of this 
vitiation. 'J’o prevent tiie dcstniction of such hives he fell 
upon tlie expedient of removing the queen that laid male 
eggs only and ^'d)Miuuing another, in order to be enabled at 
any time to do tins it necessary to procure queens at plea¬ 
sure, and in tnideavotniiigto efl'cet this purpose, he made a most 
curious discovery. He found tiiat wlien bees are deprived of their 
queen they Iiavc^ the power of converting the worms of common 
bees into queens, which they do by supplying them with a 
particular kind of food in great abundance, and enlarging the 
cells. Scliirach waAof opinion that,worms only of a particular 
age could be used for\lns purpose, but M. Huber iuund, from 
a variety of experiments, that worms of any age wouUl answer 
the purpose. M. Huber^aUo made a variety ol expciin]eiit.s 
with a view io ascertain the truth or fallacy ol Mr. Reims’s 
assertion that some workers lay fertile eggs. The tact was es- 
ublished beyond tlie possibility of a doubt, for whciua luve 
was deprived of its queen, some of the workers immediately 
began to lay, and their eggs produced worms, and it is singular 
enough that these arc always the eggs of males. * 

IiJurder to have some explanatioa of this curious laci tt is 
uec^sary to observe that common bees must be originallv ol 
the femaj^ex, and, as has been already remaiked, the worau of 
common^bees may be converted to queens by .supplying them 
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with the royal food^ Nature has given them the germs of 
ovaries which may be expanded upon their receiving a certain 
•liment when worms. Now, the bees in conveying the food 
to the royal cells must drop some of it about the surrounding 
cells of workers, and this is found to be the fact. This is eaten 
by the worker’s worms in sufBcient quantity to render them in 
some measure fertile without absolutely converting them into 
queens. 

Reaumur conjectured that when two queens were placed in 
one hive, there was a mutual attack, though he never observed 
the combat, and that one of them perished. Schirach and 
Reims, on tlie other hand, were of opinion that, when a 
stranger queen was introduced into a hive, the workers stung 
her to death. The experiments of Huber, however, have con- 
brmed'the conjectures of Reaumur. The result of these expe¬ 
riments, which he repeated in every way that could possibly 
be imagined, was, that when a queen was wanted in a hive, 
and the workers had prepared several royal worms to supj)Iy 
this want, the first queen that issued from the cell instantly 
rushed to all the other royal cells and stung her rivals to death 
if they were perfect. If they had not come to their perfect 
state she only opened the cells and the worms were destroyed 
by the workers. When a stranger queen was introduced into 
a hive the bees clustered round both her and the reigning queen 
so as to prevent their flying from each other, but the clusters 
immediately gave way when the queens manifested a disposi¬ 
tion to approach. Which thev at last always did till one of 
them perished, leaving her rival to reign. These combats al¬ 
ways took place whatever might be the state of the queens, 
whether barren or fertile, or whether one was barren and the 
other fertile. It seems certain that the workers never sting any 
queens, and nature appears to have established these single 
combats for this reason: it is necessary that a hive shonld have 
one queen; but if, in cases where two or more queens appear 
at the same time, the woikcis were to ;fling any of them, it 
might be possible tlik all the queens'would be destroyed. 
This, however, is wisely provided against. The circumstance 
which misled Schirach and Reims'leg! M. Huber to discover a 
new feature in the polity of bees. In the natural state of hivev 
there can be so supernumerary queens except when several 
issue from the royal cells at the same time. A combat must 
then decide which of them shall reign, or some of th(!m may 
escape with a swarm'. But no stranger queen can gain admis¬ 
sion to a hive where there is a reigning one except whtfi the 
observer introduces her by force. The bees have a ^|iard 
night and day at the entrance of the hive, and if a stranger 
queen attempts to penetrate into it they immediaRd^ cluster 
round her aiM confine her till she periahei froi^ bvngcr ar 
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want of air, but they never sting h^r. Thi« cireumstueep 
however, of the bees clustering round was what led Shirach and 
Reims to imagine that the workers stung the stranger. M. Hu¬ 
ber in his experiments on the reception of stranger ^ueeni wat 
induced to examine what would be the treatment oi a stranger 
queen in a hive wanting a reigning one* When the reigning 
queen is removed the bees do not immediately observe it, apd the 
work proceeds as usual, but in a few hours they find their loss, 
and the greatest tumult and confusion instantly ensues. U the 
queen is restored, they immediately recognise her and resume 
their labours. But if instead of their own queen a stranger is 
attempted to be imposed upon them for the hrst tw'elVe hours, 
they cluster round her till she perishes, in the same manner as 
if they had their own queen still among them. If eighteen 
hours elapse before the substitution of the stranger, ^e is 
treated in the same manner, but the bees leave her sooner 
and she sometimes escapes with life and reigns in the hive. 
But if twenty-four hours elapse before the substitution, she is 
well received and reigns from the moment of her introduction. 
If no stranger is substituted, then they begin the construction of 
royal cells and the conversion of common worms into queens 
as already described. 

With respect to the formation of swarms M. Huber has 
made many curious experiments. He found that the first 
swarm was conducted t)y the old queen immediately after lay-., 
ing her male eggs, at which time the bees construct several 
royal cells. As hives only swarm in fine weather it happens 
that a great number of bees are in the fields, a wise provision of 
nature, otherwise the hive would be almost deserted. Besides 
the old queen at her departure leaves a great number of 
workers worms, and eggs, and by these means the hives are 
left sufficiently populous and sometimes in a condition to throw 
out one or two more swarms. The second swarm is conducted 
by the queen who first issues from the cell. She endeavours to 
destroy the other ro)*al cells, but is Jjiiten and beat off by the 
workers, and after occasioning a great deal of agitation she 
at length flies off with a swarm. This is repeated as long as 
the hive can afford to sqnd off new cpionies. At leiigih 
the royal cells become more slightly guarded. The queens 
escape about the same time, and right till only one remains, 
who reigns in the hive. This exhibits a wondeiful provisUm of 
nature t<M- the multiplication of the species. If the old queen 
remainccf in the hive all the young ones would successively 
perish ^ her superior strength, and the species would not he 
multidj^d, and therefore it is that she always conducts the first 
swari^ It will be observed that bees never prevent the queen 
from destro^^g the royal cells if, as in the substitution ol a 
stranger q'^^n, there should be any in the hive, except at the 
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]>eriod of swarming, whcri young queens become necessary fot 
the multiplication of the species. 

The treatise concludes with some interesting observations ott 
the management of bees, and the production of artificial swarms 
by means of a peculiar sort of hives which the author found of 
great advantage in experiments. He first used glass hives so thin 
that only one comb could be formed perpendicular to the hori* 
zon* By this means he had an opportunity of observing the mo¬ 
tions of every bee. But the instinct of bees always leads them 
to build parallel combs, and if left to ihemselves they will form 
several combs perpendicular to the plane of the hive. To pre¬ 
vent thisf it is only necessary to fix in the hive a piece of comb 
perpendicular to the horizon, and the bees will follow the plan. 
As an improvement on this hive, he constructed one consisting 
of sevseral deal frames with a piece of comb in each, and joined 
them by hinges in such a manner tliai he could open and shut 
them at pleasure like a book, and inspect every comb. The 
method of forming artificial swarms is by dividing these leaf 
hives, and fixing an empty division to each half, taking care to 
confine the bees remaining in the half deprived of the queen for 
twenty-four hours till their agitation ceases, and they begin to 
prepare the cells for a new queen. By brushing the bees away 
from each separate comb, wliich may easily be done, the honey 
may be procured without destroying the bees. 

We have read this interesting treatise with uncommon satis- 
faction. Nothing could exceed the patience and accuracy with 
which the author has conducted his experiments, or the perspi¬ 
cuity *with which he h^s explained them. He sometimes in¬ 
dulges in conjecture, but he docs so much less frequently than 
most who have written on the subject, and his conjectures are, 
besides, generally very sensible, and always stated with modesty. 
We have seldom found so much information in so small a com¬ 
pass. The style of the translator is not always slrictly correct, 
but it generally possesses the merit of Iseing sliuplc and perspi¬ 
cuous. The admirers of nature a;e ceirawily uiulcr great obli¬ 
gations to him for giring a more e>aeii.<ive circulation to this 
valuable work. 

- - 

Art. VIII. 77 /f of the of liaufi':: ot\ An 

Inquiry into the Chcuinstances zvliich gii}e Rur fo Influence and 
Authority in the different Members of Society^ By John 
MiIlau, Esq. Rrojessvr of Lazmnlhe Unwerstty of Glas^^ow. 
The Fourth'-Eduion corrected^ To which isprefxea am^ccount 
of ike Life and Writings of the Author, By John pRAicv, 
Esq, Bvo, pp, 430. Edinburgh^ Blackwood; 

Longman & Co. 1806. 

THIS edition of the treatise on tlic distinction of ranks de¬ 
serves the attention of the reviewer only on accounP^f the life 
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of the author, by tvhieh it is accompanied. In other reapecti 
it differs not from those which have preceded. So great, now* 
ever, is the importance of this author, that the first detailed ac* 
count of his life, which has been offered to the public, ought 
not to pass without examination. 

We shall not attempt an abridgement of it, because, in 
fact, a naked enumeration of dates would be as dry in our Re* 
view as in the pages of the author. With regard to the early 
part of Mr. Millar's life, the materials must either be very 
scanty, or his biographer has been very negligent in collecting 
them. It appears to us that few biographers have tjio same 
opinion which we have formed respecting the importance of 
the early part of life. When a man has risen to great intellec* 
tual or mural eminence, the process by which his miigi was 
formed is one of the most instructive circumstances which can 
be unveiled to mankind. It displays to their view the meana 
of acquiring excellence, and suggests the most persuasive 
motive to employ them. When, however, we are merely told 
that a man went to sucli a school on such a day, and such a col* 
lege on another, our curiosity may be somewhat gratified, but 
we have received no lesson. We know not the discipline to 
which his own will, and the recommendation of his teachcra 
subjected him. We may conclude that young Millar studied 
hard, from the effects which afterwards appear^. But we are 
not introduced to the padiculars of his studies. We have no 
hint with regard to the circumstances which kindled his ardour, 
or those by whi^h the flame was fed. This is the matter of 
primary importance in the life of any man. To this is owing 
whatever excellence he may discover in the labours of Sci* 
ence, or the active business of mankind. With regard to this 
important particular much more we think might be discovered 
by those who write the lives of eminent men, near the time 
when they flourished, than we generally find. At any rate, in 
whatever obscurity tbp causes of their ardour might remain, 
the degree of it which they exhibited in^ early life might in 
most cases be pretty accurately described, as well as the direc* 
tion in which it impelled them. We might learn the studies 
in which they delighted, this Bboks which mey chiefly perused, 
the hours which they were accustomed to give to labour, and 
those which they resigned to relaxation; even the nature of the 
sports in which they indulged, might be a circumstance fre¬ 
quently lot unworthy of regard. The people among whom 
an eminent man spent the days of childhood and youth; the 
charaetjA of his parents and teachers; and the stile of beha- 
viouy/hich they manifested towards him, ought always to be an 
objea of peculiar attention. Our biographers, like our his¬ 
torians, only at the magnificent, seem to think that the 

occupations and character of the school-boy are altogether be- 
VoL. I. t S 
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thtiT nbtice. But 'if the business of eduMlIon Be of flirf 
Mfibdrtahce Which We suppose, their mistake is egregious. If 
too our knowledge with regard to education, our knowledge 
of the meati!t by which intellectual and tnoral excellence may 
be communicated, is so imperfect, of what consequence should 
it not be defemed, to obtain the most minute information with 
regard to the means actually employed in producing those in¬ 
stances of great talents and virtues which have really ap- 

^'?^haps the biographer of Millaf ought not to be particu- 
larly blamed for a defect which is common to him with almost 
ail the wrHers of lives; who, giving us sometimes plentiful 
dAails respecting the private occupations, amusements, and 
coriipk-.ions of the grown man, abstain completely from those 
of the boy; though on those of the boy the most important 
effects bV his after life depend, and those of the grown man 
mast generally have hardly any. effects at a I. Bgi if wc for* 
beat- from fceMure. we have here certainly nmhing to praise 
in Mr. Craig.'■ His information, in regard to the early hie ot 
Professor ^fillar, is as detective as can be. We are told that 
his father and uncle were very good people. But with the ex¬ 
ecution of the remark that his uncle, with whom he spent a 
ffreat part of his tiiiie, was fond ot talking on Scotch law, we 
are nrt gratified with one circumstance to which we can trace 
the ardour for study which raised hilh to eminence, or the 

course of . 

This meagreness of detail continues till the appointment of 
Mr. Millar to the office'of professor of law in the university 
of Glasgow. In the mean time, indeed, we are told he de¬ 
rived grtat advantages from being about two years tutor to the 
son of Lord Kamca, and from enjoying the conversation ot 
that ingenious and philosophical lawyer. This circumstance is 
stated on the authority ot his pupil, the son ot lord Karnes, 
who must have been so young, that wc c,nnot suppose him to 
have knowh, or to rgmeniber much about the matter. And it 
ih this case the tutor enjoyed much of the conversatmn ot his 
employer, it was a very unusual phenomenon. We are in¬ 
clined to think that fully as much stress is laid on this circum¬ 
stance as it deserves. x» ii 

Here too it is stated with great formality that Mr. Millar, 

about this time, bad an opportunity of cultivating the acquain¬ 
tance of Ml-. Hume; though it is acknowledged thi^,this in¬ 
tercourse, which was never intirtnrte, and in a vew slU^rt time 
c^lsed for life, never led to any thine except M^. ^jlume» 
sending his nephew to study under tKe celehrrted prefessor 
of Glasgow; a circuiustance, prohatdy very httte determined 

by their previous acquaintance, ^tthereis anbtirr cjrcum- 
stLcc wEich may pmbaps have given this intercourse dignity 
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in the eyes of our biographer. The metaphysical system of 
Mr. Hume, for which he seems to have great favour, was, he 
tells us, adopted by Mr. Millar and retained through life. 
We have no doubt he would think it hard to be blamed for not 
expressing his disapprobation of this system; since he pro« 
fesses only to deliver without criticism the sentiments of Mr. 
Millar. But we think he had no occasion to go a step farther 
in this case, than he has done in most others, and ofler himseti 
as the defender of Mr. Hume’s doctrine. There is however 
nothing very dangerous in his defence. He has only Repeated 
the shuffling and unmanly charge of Mr. Hume ; that his anta¬ 
gonists had directed all their attacks against his Treatise of Human 
Natuie; as if some undue advantage had thus been g^ned ; 
as if eveiy one of his peculiar doctrines was not repeated in 
the essays ; or as if his antagonists had only disputed about the 
tvords of his treatise. We kno^ not one of his antagonists, 
and we are pretty well acquainted with the most important of 
them, whose objections lie not to his doctrines^ in whatever 
words they may be expressed ; whether in the more undis¬ 
guised and bold language of the Treatise on Human Nature, 
or in the more artful and shaded language of the Essays. Mr. 
Hume therefore knew that he was advancing a false charge, 
when he in>itiuated any unfairness in his antagonists fur at¬ 
tacking the Treatise on Human Nature. But he knew it was 
a specious accusation, and would have its effect with those who 
knew little either about his Treatise on Human Nature, or hit 
Essays. We acquit Mr. Craig of any'dishoncst motive in le- 
peating the charge; for we believe he took it for granted there 
must be force in it because Mr. Hume advanced it. But as 
for the knowledge and judgment which could sanction the re¬ 
petition, we leave them to the consideration of the public. 

As we regard the repetition of Mr. Hume’s charge, at this 
day, somewhat in the light of a phenomenon, we will quote 
the passage entire.—‘**In saying that• Mr.^ Mdlar adopted Mr. 
Hume’s metaphysical opinions, I allude chiefly to those con- 
stained in his Essays. It is not a little surprising, that, even 
after this author had expres-Jy^staied his desire that these writ¬ 
ings alone should be considered as containing his philosophifial 
opinions, his opponents should still continue to refer to the 
Treatise of Human Nature; a work of equal or perhaps%iill 
greater ii^enuity, but wanting the elegance and accuracy of 
cxpressiojT, which distinguish Mr. Hume’s later publications.” 
—He aVudes, he says, to the metaphysical opinions of Mi, 
Hume^^hich are contained in his Essays, Will he, then, 
have/cne goodness to point out those opinions, contained ui 
the Treatis^jsf Human Nature, which are not contained ill 
the Essays, and to which he does not allnde ? If he can point 
out any such, and shev that to them Mr. Hume’s opponents 
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have addressed themselves, we will grant there is force in his 
charge., But if it turn out that in fact there are none of that 
description, we are then left to consider whether the accusa* 
tion proceeds from ignorance or unfairness. He says it is 
peculiarly surprising, that even after Mr. Hume advanced this 
charge, his antagonist should still go on in the same course. The 
attack here is particularly unfortunate. The principal, if not the 
only authors who have written against Mr. Hume since that time 
are Dr. Reid, in his Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers, 
and Mr. Stewart. The mark at which the arrow is aimed is 
thereforl pretty distinct. But be a little explicit, Mr. Craig. 
Do not involve yourself in a general expression, of which we 
can make nothing but that you mean to blame. Specify some 
partic^ars that we may know to what we may reply. What 
opinion has Dr. Reid extracted from the Treatise of Human 
Nature, on which to comment, and which is not contained in 
the Essays ? Point it out without subterfuge ; or allow us to 
conclude that your repetition of Mr. Hume’s accusation is 
truly contemptible. You seem to tell us yourself that the 
chief, if not the only difference between the treatise and the 
Essays is in elegance and accuracy of expression. Is it then 
merely a criticism on the style of the Treatise of Human Na¬ 
ture, that we find in Dr. Reid’s essays ? The truth is that Dr. 
Reid, and the other great opponents of Mr. Hume’s doctrines, 
have found it convenient, at times, to quote tlie Treatise of 
Human Nature rather than the Essays, not because the same 
doctrines might not haViS been produced from the Essays, but 
that the expression of them was more explicit in the Treatise. 
Besides all this, however, did Mr. Hume by telling us he 
wished his essays only to be considered as the record of his 
opinions, mean to say that his Treatise of Human Nature, 
which was still before the public, and still liable to be read, 
ought not to be criticized ? If a decision of lliis sort were to 
be held legitimate, it wo,uld afford a vei’y favourable opportu¬ 
nity for propagating error; and would be an easy mode of pro¬ 
curing a passport for a book fraught with any errors one migtu 
chuse to disseminate. 

In assigning the motive which induced Mr. Millar to prefer 
the peaceful situation of professor of law in a provincial col¬ 
lege.. to the hopes of attaining the honours, by prosecuting the 
active business of the profession, we were rather amused to 
find the great stress laid upon his marriage, as if, wilh the re¬ 
putation be had already acquired, the means of maii^aining a 
family could appear to him doubtful. Wc can see on^motive 
truly noble, and worthy of a mind like that of tVillar. 
Lodking to the fair chance before him of attain!^ all the'dis¬ 
tinction and emoluments to which the professionOT^he law in 
his own country leads, he resolved to abandon them all; be- 
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cause he saw that the pursuit of these objects was inconsistent 
with the inquiries into the grand subjects of legislation and 
government, which he had begun to prosecute, and on which 
he set a much higher value than on any power or riches which 
could be derived to himself. 

The delineation of Millar's most admirable and important 
labours in his office of professor is full, and pretty satisfactory: 
though in several places, still, the ideas conveyed are not very 
clear. We are at a loss, for example, after all that Mr. Craig 
has said, to understand the peculiar view of jurisprudence 
which Millar took. The foundation on which he refted our 
moral judgements is pretty distinctly explained, and is suf- 
hciently absurd. We are sorry that we cannot form a more 
distinct conception of his speculations on the rest of thU sub> 
ject, which we have no doubt were of a very different impor¬ 
tance. We have a much more complete idea of his Lectures 
on Government from the outline here exhibited. Upon the 
whole, if we may judge from the specimens submitted to the 
public, in the two works—on the distinction of ranks, and on 
the English government, and from the importance and extent 
of the subjects comprehended in the lectures of Millar, we 
shall be disposed to reckon them among the most instructive 
things that ever were offered to the attention of youth. To have 
been a pupil of Millar must have been an advantage of no or¬ 
dinary sort. 

The delineation of Millar's domestic and private life is 
equally meagre '*and unsatisfactory with that of his "early 
years. We are told that he was married and had sons and 
daughters, and that he was truly a good man, which we could 
easily have believed though we had not been told it. One of 
the principal sources of information, however, on (his head, 
seems to have been wanting. Mr. Craig informs us that it was 
a rule of Millar’s to have hardly any correspondence, and as 
much as possible to have his letters destroyed. 

It was not without indignation that we fead the biographer's 
'Attempt to vindicate the character of this great political philo- 
sopher from the aspersions in .the latter ye^rs of his life. To 
suppose that the worthless imputations of a persecuting and 
barbarous period, which is a disgrace to our history, should 
leave any stain on the memory of so sound a philosopher and 
so virtiKMS a man, for the hand of any one now to wipe off, 
is to off(f an insult to those of us who have survived those hu- 
miliatin/ scenes. 
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Art. IX. A Tour through Asia Minor and the Greek Islands, 

With an Account of the Inhabitants, Natural Productions and 

Curiosities. For the Instruction and Amusement of Youth. 
By C. Wilkinson. i2mo. pp. 430. 65. Darton Sc 

Harvey. London, 1806. 

FROM the title page to thU volume one is led to expect an 
original tour through Asia Minor, but this, whether it be in> 
tended or not, is a deception, for we soon find that it is only a 
selection from various travellers who have given an account of 
that country. This plan of a selection, however, for the infor* 
mation ‘and aniusement of young people is by no means to be 
disapproved of, and therefore, the only question is relative to 
the execution. If this should be tolerable, as Asia Minor has 
been ti:e sceue of so many interesting occurrences, the work 
cannot be entirely without value. 

The journey is supposed to be performed by Col. Winterton, 
accompanied by his two nephews. The travellers sail to Con* 
stantinopie, then to the Gulph of Nicomedia in the sea of 
Marmora. Having landed at Nicomedia, they proceed south¬ 
east to Bursa. They then join a caravan, and advance north¬ 
ward to Boli. From this they proceed eastward at some dis* 
tance from the shores of the Black Sea, and cross the river 
Halys for Araasia. Approaching to the Black Sea they ad¬ 
vance still farther east to Trebisond, aijd from thence to Teflis, 
the capital of Georgia. From Teflis they turn to the south, 
and proceed along the eastern boundary of Asia Minor through 
Erzerum, Diarbekir, aqd Mosul, and sail down the Tigris to 
Bagdad. Having examined the ruins of Babylon and other 
ejects of curiosity, they turn westward, and, advancing through 
Mesopotamia and Syria, visit the ruins of Palmyra, and some 
of the most remarkable cities of Palestine. They then finish 
the tour with a visit to several islands of the Archipelago, hav¬ 
ing thus completed the circuit of Asia Minor. 

A brief description is given of the manners of the inhabitants 
in the different placa through which they passed, with their 
commerce and manufactures. As the author had no accidentaf 
occurrences to describe, nothing, new of his own to relate, he 
had the greater opportunity to givb a correct abstract of what 
has been done by the several travellers whose works he has 
consulted. His sole intention seems to have been to collect 
the descriptions of the countries and their inhabitants almost 
entirely excluding every thing like remark, inferenc<ii or ob- 
servation. If, as was doubtless the case, his object wa^o ven¬ 
der his book instructive to his juvenile readers, he has cquainly 
mistaken the means. Descriptions either of places or pc 7 %»ns, 
when they descend to very trifling and uselessrainutiae'are 
tiresome and disagreeable, and doubly' so when tne^re never 
relieved by any variety. Even young people, whatever may bo 
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thought to the contrary, will not be the lets etftertalned By 
what they read, because they may happen to understand Hi uke 
and purpose. If they are made to comprehend the design uf 
the information which they are desired to acquire, and to per* 
ceive the great ends to which it may be subservient, they have a ^ 
strong motive to exertion; the way instead of being more rugged * 
becomes more smooth as they advance, the reward of applica¬ 
tion is more clearly understood, and the mind is not only expanded 
by the knowledge received on any particular point, but pre¬ 
pared to derive the greatest possible advantage from any subject 
to -which it may subsequently be directed. But \fhen yputh 
have come to an age capable of understanding any thing at a)l, 
it is to the last degree absurd to be satisfied with setting them 
tasks without explaining to them their natures and tile advan¬ 
tage to be derived to themselves from their labour. 

Our author, therefore, has certainly not been fortunate in hia 
attempt to write in the way rtost likely to engage the attention 
of youth, and render his book either very agreeable or instruc. 
tive. It was his intention likewise, no doubt, to render his 
style plain and simple so as to suit juvenile capacities. He has 
to be sure rendered it plain enough, but this is all that can be 
said for it. It never has any thing elegant or attractive; while 
it is often even mean and trifling. The descriptions arc given 
partly in the author’s own words, and partly in letters supposed 
to be written by the nephews to their parents. But the style 
is always the same, and this shew of variety serves only to in¬ 
crease disappointment. Still it would have been diflicult to 
have made a selection from different writers on an important 
subject without producing a work of some value. This volume 
therefore certainly contains some information, though the ad¬ 
vantages which might be derived from it are much diminished 
by the unfortunate manner in which it is communicated. The 
most useful mode in which the book can be employed is to put 
it into the hands <Jf youth when ^studying the geography of 
^sia Minor, as it may give a tolerably good view of that coun¬ 
try when the observations of the teacher supply that interest 

which is wanting in the book itself* , 

• _ _ _____ 


Art. X. Zqfloya ; dr, 'the Moor: A Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. By Charlotte Dacre, tetter known as Rosa 
Ma^tilda, Author of the Nun of St. Omers, Hours'of So/i- 
iudi &c. ^vols. i2mo» i 2 s. Longman & Co. London^ 

i8^. 

AfTER all it must be confessed that the devil is on many 
orfasions a very ill used gentleman. Notwithstanding the li¬ 
beral old Bjiying, “give the devil his due,” many people act as 
if theyViought that tlie devil had no right to expect justice in 
nny form or mode. They have, perhaps, been led to think so 
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from the selfish notion *that Satan was a very convenient scape 

f oat, and that they might safely lighten the burden of their sms 
y placing the greater part of them on his shoulders. The 
devil likewise has, no doubt, been a great sufferer from his 
never having appeared openly in a court of law either as plaintiff 
or defendant, a circumstance which seems to warrant the idea 
that he may be libelled with impunity. The fair Rosa Ma* 
tilda must be of this opinion as she has laid a variety of crimes 
to the charge of the devil which, it is more than probable, ne¬ 
ver entered into his infernal brain, or into any other brain but 
her own« The reader, in order to be convinced of this, has 
only to attend to the nature of these charges and the evidence 
by which they are substantiated.. 

The,;sccne js laid in Venice which, undoubtedly, the devil 
has often visited in the way of business, and witnessed transac¬ 
tions that astonished even him. Victoria de Loredani was the 
daughter of a noble Venetian, and was but very young, when 
her mother thought proper to elope with Count Ardolph, 
whom it appears she thought a more agreeable companion than 
hftr husband. The consequence was that Victoria’s father was 
killed in an accidental rencounter with Ardolph in the streets, 
the latter having plunged his stiletto in the bosom of the former 
in self defence. Upon this Laurina, like a dutiful mother, 
took her daughter Victoria to the borne of her paramour. In 
a short-time Victoria proved that the example of her mother 
had not been lost upon her, for she found means to become the 
mistress of a Count Berenza who was afterwards induced to 
marry her. Now this iSerenza had a brother named Hcnri- 
quez, whom after mature consideration Victoria thought pre¬ 
ferable to her husband. But then she was married, and Hen- 
riquez was in love with another woman. The latter obstacle, 
however, she thought she could easily overcome, if she could 
only get rid of the former. It so happened that Henrlquez 
had a Moor for his servant wIu) having been missing fqr some 
time was thought to j)e dbad, but who returned again to the 
great joy of all, but more particularly of Victoria, for she hajl" 
dreamed that by his means she had attained to the summit of 
her wishes. Nor weVe her dreams without some meaning, for 
this Moor, according to our fair authoress, happened to be no 
other than Satan himself, who had come to the assistance of 
Victoria, and had the decorum to lodge himself in a black 
body, so as to be something in character. Now the firit thing 
to be accomplished was the death of the husband, and wr-thii 
purpose the devil very civilly furnished a slow poison, ^hich 
Victoria administered till Berenza died. But her purpose Vu 
not yet answered. She found it not so easy to gaijj^the lovelpf 
Henriquez as she had imagined, and in 'this dilemi^ applied to 
her sable counsellor. He, ever ready to gratify her wishes, 
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presented her with a drug which was to have the admirable ef* 
feet of turning the love of Henriquez from his former flame to 
herself. The expedient succeeded for a short time, but when 
Henriquez recovered from the effects of the philtre, he stabbed 
himself with his own sword most tragically. The enraged 
Victoria upon this sought her rival and murdered her, and to 
avoid detection fled to the mountains with her close friend 
the devil. He conducted her to a den of thieves. There they 
remained till surprized by the troops of government. The 
devil, however, contrived to carry her away, and in some re« 
tired situation declared to her that he was no Moor, but Satan 
himself, after which he very rudely seized her by the throat 
ani dashed her in pieces against a rock. This was the more 
uncivil because Victoria had fallen in love witfi his^fernal 
majesty, who in his disguise of a Moor appeared to her a very 
fine fellow. During these transactions the devil had presented 
her with some roses, and one of the thorns, having accidentally 
pierced her finger, he with great eagerness applied his hand* 
kerchief to the wound in order to collect the blood. He then 
put the handkerchief in his bosom, which she thought a very 
gallant‘proceeding, while he regarded this as a sort of contract 
by which she should be his both “ soul and body,” this it seemi 
being his infernal manner of adjusting matters of this sort. 

Now like a trusty jiyy, lesolved to presume the very devil 
innocent of the particular crime or crimes of which he is here 
accused, till he is proved to he guilty, we must examine the 
evidence whicli the fair accuser adduces in order to sflbstan.. 
tiate her charges against the foul accused. The principal, and 
indeed the only direct evidence, is her own assertion; but we 
cannot take assertion without considering what were her means 
of information, and whether she might nut by probability or 
possibility have been deceived. One is naturally led to ask 
how the lady came to be so well acquainted with the devil as to 
be thus let into the secret of his transactions. But be that ai it 
may, we have no doubt she herself, supposing her testimony 
false, has been imposed upon. Now it so happens, that in 
such cases, ladies of her description may be, and very often 
are, imposed upon. The reason is that unfortunately they 
have the seeds of nonsense, bad taste, and ridiculous fancies, 
early sown in their minds. These having come to m{|turity, 
render the brain putrid and corrupt, and the consequence is the 
formatV>n of millions of the strangest maggots that one can 
concefii^e. The truth of this is now so notorious that it would 
be id;e to enter upon any proof of it, however much it may 
ap^ar to favour the exploded doctrine of equivocal geoerationp 
I^w the eff^ts of this disease of maggots in the brain, are 
somewhti similar to those of a brain fever. The patient raves 
incessantly, sees things that never were seen before, and says 
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things that were never before said. In short he creates a world 
■of his own, which he fills with every thing but what is ra¬ 
tional and human. Some of those afflicted with this malady 
shew a particular partiality for the agency of the devil, whom 
they cause to think, speak, and act, in a manner that astonishes 
'the very devil himself. Indeed even Satan must have pitied 
them if the devil were capable of pity. This, perhaps, may 
explain the reason why the devil bears so patiently the ill-usage 
which he meets with from these unfortunate creatures, for he 
vnust be worse than a devil that could derive any pleasure from 
tonnenthig poor people in their situation. That our fair au¬ 
thoress is afflicted with the dismal malady of maggots in the 
4 >rain is, alas, but too apparent, from the whole of her produc¬ 
tion, tfid therefore there seem to be good grounds for the con¬ 
clusion that the devil has been here libelled, as he has been on 
many other occasions; that he is guiltless of the crimes laid to 
his charge, and that the whole originated in the above-men¬ 
tioned disease. Besides this, it is to be considered that it is 
iquite out of the devil's ordinary course of proceeding to become 
« retailer of arsenic or any other poison. He is too cunning to 
■do any thing more than is necessary. If he can tempt sinners 
to deal in poison he knows that this is sufficient, and that the 
poison is to be had at any apothecary’s shop ; though he is cer¬ 
tainly often charged with the temptation when he has had no 
Stand in it. In addition to this, it seems pretty clear tiiat the 
devil has too much business on his hands to be able to attend 
■closely for a long time in propria persona on one person. This 
would be supposing the tlevil to be a fool as well as a knave, 
which is certainly doing him injustice, for though he is un¬ 
doubtedly a knave, yet he generally leaves the folly with mag- 
gotty-brained ladies. The influence of this fatal malady there¬ 
fore appears in all its force when we find that the devil is re- 

E resented as *' swimming in the sight of Victoria, as haunting 
er dreams; sometimes ^wandering with her over beds of 
flowers, sometimes owr craggy rocks, sometimes in fields <^f 
the brightest verdyre, sometimes over burning sands, tottering' 
on the ridge of ramq huge precipice while the angry waters 
ttiawd in the abyss below; as spreading a grey silvery mist 
around her chamber when she laiel down and closed her eyes ; 
as holding the thin and spectral form of the orphan Lilia, 
which seemed arrayed in transparent shade." Instead of credit¬ 
ing this extravagant account of the devil’s occupations^ one is 
apt to think of Humphrey Gubbins’s cousin Bridget in\er ro¬ 
mantic fits, and to say with him, “ poor creature, how long 
have you been in this situation." *» 

But the influence of the disease appears not onlg in libeHlkg 
the devil, ‘but also in murdering the English language,'‘for how, 
alas, could the afflicted patient be expected to talk or write ra* 
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tionally ? When we hear of “ enslaved enei^ies,” of mirth 
being “ like the brilliant glare of the terrible volcano pregnant 
even in its beauty with destruction,” of '* dreams of mysteri¬ 
ous tendency flitting in the disordered eye of sleep,” of 
** images presenting themselves to mental vision,” of “ boldly 
organized minds,” of persons ” capable of deeds which in the * 
conception dilated and seduced the soul, but which they could 
neither comprehend nor identify;” that is, of deeds which 
could be conceived but not comprehended; when we hear of 
these and many ctther things of the same sort, we must wonder 
at the power of the maggotty disease in applying esttravagant 
language to common things, and in overwhelming all meaning 
in a multitude of words. Sometimes, however, we may {bnii 
a pretty probable conjecture respecting the s^nse sd certain 
expressions; for instance, when it is said that Victoria "/an/ 
down," we may suppose that our fair authoress meant to say 
that she lay down, or that she laid herself down. It is not 
often however, that in cases of this kind we are so fortunate. 
But this malady of maggots in the brain is rendered still more 
dreadful by its being infectious. The ravings of persons under 
its infiuence, whenever they arc heard or read, have a scniiblt: 
effect upon brains of a weak construction, which themseivct 
either putrify and breed maggots, or suffer a derangement of 
some kind. It might be a charitable thing to have an hospital 
for the reewtion of ttiese unfortunate people while under the 
influence of the disease, where they might be confined in such 
a manner as npt to infect others; the^incurables being of course 
kept separate from the rest. Now it evidently appears that our 
fair authoress must have been strongly attacked by the disease 
when she wrote these volumes and treated the devil, English, 
and common sense so scurvily. But whether she is among 
the incurables or not time must shew. 


Art. XI. A Practical Treatise on Brewing, &c. &c. By R. 

Shannon, M. D.—Concluded from Page 41B. 

BEFORE proceeding with our observations on Or.Shannon’s 
work, which have been thus long delayed by the illness of tlie 
wiiter, it will be necessary to explain*at greater length arc- 
mark which was made in the preceding part of the review. 
In page 407, of the Number of the Literary Journal for April, 
it was asserted that “ the principle upon which Richardson’s 
saccharometer was constructed is erroneous, and that it gives 
wrong information respecting the quantity of solid matter con¬ 
tained in wort.” This assertion has occasioned a letter IVom 
Mr. Richardson, requesting us, for his satisfaction, and for 
tAt of many others of our readers, to explain to him in what 
rMpect^he principle Upon which his sacchwometer wag con- 
itructed is erroneous. 
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The request is reasonable, and we now proceed to fulfil it; 
assuring Mr. Richardson at the sanse time, that we were far 
from intending to treat him, either with disrespect or severity. 
We are all liable to fall into mistakes. Even Newton himself 
had his errors and his weaknesses. Mr. Richardson’s experi- 
ments we consider as valuable ; they were well-conducted and 
are very distinctly described. But the principle upon which 
his saccharometer was constructed is altogether erroneous. 
He took a wooden vessel capable of holding pretty nearly half 
a barrel of water, filled it with river water of the temperature 
50® and wiighed it. I’he w'eight of the water was found to be 
»847lbs avoirdupois. Hence the weight of a barrel of water 
at ,50" is 369 Ihs. We remark, in the first place, that this 
rather e>R!teds the true weight. A barrel of river water ought 
at that temperature to weigh about 367 lbs. But the error is 
not very great. He next filled the same wooden vessel with 
wort and weighed it, the half barrel of wort weighed 204 lbs. 
hence a barrel of the woit would have weighed 400 lbs. From 
the weight of a barrel of wort thus found, Mr. Richardson 
subtracted the w’cight of a barrel of river water, the remainder, 
which was 39lbs, gave the excess of the weight of the wort above 
the same bulk of water. Mr. Richardson concluded from this 
experiment, that the barrel of the wort examined contained 
just 39lbs of solid matter ; or that it v^as the same thing as a 
barrel of water holding 39 lbs of solid matter in solution. 
Here lies the error. The experiment was correct, but the con- 
clusitfh'was erroneous. , ' 

The weight of a given bulk of wort gives us no information 
whatever concerning the quantity of solid matter which it con¬ 
tains. It gives us only the specific gravity, which depends upon 
a great variety of circumstances, as, for example, upon the 
specific gravity of the solid matter, the intimacy of its union 
with the water, the proportion combined, &c. Now, as none 
of these things can be known previously, it is absolutely im- 
possible to ascertain tbs quantity of solid matter contained in 
wort, except cither by evaporating a given weight of it to 
dryness and ws^hing t^e solid matter left behind, or by mixing 
together given weights of the solid matter and water, and ascer¬ 
taining the specific gravity of the mixture. In the case of 
wort, tfjp first method, from the nature of the solid matter, can 
lead to no certain conclusion, the second alone is to be de¬ 
pended on. By means of it we can construct a table indicating 
the quantity of solid matter contained in wort of every specific 
gravity. ’I’he saccharometer which merely gives the specific 
gravity may then be made to point out the real quantity of the 
solid matter. « V 

The specific gravity of Mr. Richardson’s wortdediicfed from 
the preceding expcninem is 1*105. Now if Mr. Richardson 
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VmII dissolve 24lbs. of solid extract in ydlbs. of water, he will 
form an artificial wort of nearly the same density. But such a 
wort would contain g/lbs. per barrel of solid matter. Now if 
Mr. Richardson will multiply his 39lbs. by 2^ he will find the 
product very nearly gy as we asserted. 

These observations are sufficient, we presume, to satisfy every • 
person in the least degree acquainted with hydrostatics of the 
justness of our assertion; but that we may save ourselves front 
the risk of being obliged to recur again to the subject, we shall 
give Mr. Richardson a few additional illustrations which he will 
do well to consider ; or, if our observations are not^sufficient, 
he may consult Mr. Troughton the maker of the instrument, 
who will probably satisfy him on the point. Water may con¬ 
tain half its weight of another substance, and yet a b^rel of it 
not weigh so much as a barrel of pure water. *rhis is the case 
with water holding ammonia in solution. When a solid body 
is dissolved in water the bul]j; of the water always increases. 

A barrel of water after you have dissolved in it^olbs. of sugar, 
or of the extract of malt, will no longer be a barrel but more 
than a barrel. We cannot, therefore, ascertain the lbs. per 
barrel*of solid matter by dissolving solid matter in given bulks 
of water, we must take weights. 

We can afford room for no more observations on the subject. 
We lake this opportunity however to observe tliat the 
lator in Mr. Richardsdn's instrument ought not he used. It is 
useless, because the error in tlie common way of observing is 
much greater than any that can arise from mere diffeteme in 
the water, and it is liable to get out 8f order and thus to rcndci 
the instrument quite useless. The tables foi the heat and fui 
expansion, are not quite correct; the method was not suscepti¬ 
ble of any great degree of precision ; but upon the wliule they 
deserve considerable praise. 

We now proceed with Dr. Shannon’s work. The specula¬ 
tive opinions of oiy author have already occupied so much ol 
our attention, and are all so much bf the same Maiiip, that our 
readers are probably long ago more tha’n satisfied svith regard 
to their value. We must still notice one or two more. 
take them up as they occur for reasons formerly staled. 

4. When the fermentation of wort is carried vc-rv far it fre¬ 
quently becomes sour. The author informs us that the acid 
produced in these cases is not vnifgar, " but the incipient state 
of the combination of resolving elements who^e particles .uc in 
that juxtaposition best suited to absorb, developing hydrogen in 
a nascent state, and intimately to combine with it into vinous 
spirit, the approximation to which is promoted by time and in¬ 
cumbent pressure.” (B. I. p. 37.) That full justice might be 
□one t(4oui''’author’s opinions w'e have given them in his own 
words. Wc would have recommended them to our readers as 
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a literaty curiosrty, had we not been sensible that hundreds of 
passages equally meritorious might be selected from tlie work. 
We are not to suppose, however, that our author is puffed up, 
in any undue degree, by a consciousness of superior merits. 
Far From it: he is modest and humble and excessively polite. 

Deep investigation/' he observes, may be thought not to be 
the object of our research ; but we must always have two things in 
view in inquiries of this nature: indeed in every pursuit of useful 
knowledge, where, like the present, it is connected with first prin* 
ciples, to pursue the winding path of nature through all her meun- 
derings, up to the ultimate source of those elements which are the 
instruments of her o|»erations; and, when we are favoured with 
a knowledge of these, either as the reward of laboured assiduity 
and attention, or the result of chance, to copy the original as close 
as we call?' 

** I know I shall be justly accused with tautology. I must plead 
guilty to the charge, not having leisure to apply the pruning hook 
of correction, < 

“ The misfortune is. that new doctrines must appear in a new 
dress, by w'hich they wear the garb of novelty, though with respect 
to first principles there is nothing new under the sun. Yet the ap¬ 
plication of these principles might have remained in oblivion for 
ever, if not called into action. The man who in any age calls 
them into action, and beneficially applies them for the good of that 
community of which he is a member, may be virtually, though 
aot literally, called the discoverer of a prmciple. The man that 
projects, and the man that executes a discovery, have superior 
claims to the man at the mast-head, who first cries out laud." 
(Boofc*I:*p. 33 .) 

" Notwithstanding a practical acquaintance with chemistry for 
upwards of thirty years upon a \’ery large scale, during which, not 
only the notion, but frequent opportunities to realise these improve- 
ments have occurred to me, yet I am not so inflated with opinions, 
though confident of success, but that I should readily accept the 
auxiliary aid of ingenious men, in the structure, and probably the 
improvement of my apparatus, fur effecting tli^^ desirable objects I 
have in view, on the liberal terms of fellow labourers in the field of 
science and mechanics, and mutual advantage j with such mep 1 
shall always be found ready to treat, particularly with those dis¬ 
posed to put their hand to the oar one way or other, which, in my 
opinion, should always be the case with persons embarked in one 
bottom." (Ibid p. 44 .) 

But let us return to our author's deHnition ot tliis acid which 
is not vinegar. If the wutcls have any meaning at all (and we 
are not sure that they have) they seem to imply that the acid 
thus generated is only the incipknt stale^ as he terms it, of alco¬ 
hol, and that by time and pressure it is convcited into alcohol. 
Now the contrary of all this is well known to distillers an 4 
vinegar-makers. The specific gravity or wash, havin|, 
been brouglit as low as possible by termentation, is oblscrvccf 
frequently to increase. This increase is universally known to 
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be occasioned by the generation of an acid: dUtillert 
even a peculiar name by which the change of denaity is 
ficd. When this increase has once begun it is always obscr¥o 4 
to go on unless the circumstances are altered. The acid tbell 
is not converted into alcohol. So far from it that it is the alco^ 
hoi which is converted into acid. It is true [and this possibly 
may have been our author’s reason for conceiving that the acid 
produced is not vinegar) that if sour spent wash be distiUcd* no 
vinegar comes over into the receiver. But notwithstanding 
this, it has been ascertained by chemical analysis that the acid 
;enerated in wash is nothing else than vinegar. It is/endered 
ixed by means of some vegetable substances which it holds iu 
solution ; and which must be decomposed before the vinegar 
can be disengaged. Hence one reason why the vinegai^aker'l 
process is so tedious. * 

5. During fermentation a very considerable proportion of 
carbonic acid gas escapes froip the wort. It was ascertained 
long ago, especially by the experiments of Mr. Collier, that 
this gas carries with it a portion of the valuable ingredients of 
the liquid, and that water through which it has been made to 
pass is*susceptible of fermentation. The notions of our au« 
thor respecting this gas constitute one of the most prominent 
parts of his speculative opinions. 

The elastic fluid/’ says be, and volatile principles that are ex« 
* tricated and escape, fnnmrly so little attended to, are now better 
understood; the method of commodiously saving, and advan¬ 
tageously applying them and other volatile products to the 
meat of the fermenting and other fluitls, will, 1 hope, not only 
form a new era in the process of fermenting, brewing, distilling, &c. 
but a new source of profit that may in time lead to a recomposition 
of those elements from which they were produced, or at least the 
formation of vinous fluids, vinegars, spirits, by lesurting to 
the inexhaustible source supplied by nature of these important ma* 
terials, and their application to the uses that may be made of that 
abundance so easily tprocurable, and at present so unprofitably 
wasted." (B. I. p, I?.) * , 

— "To fix and advantageously apply which (tht carbonic acid 
evolved,) shall be the next consideration ; and by an accurate imita¬ 
tion of the modifleation employed by nature*to render the ferment¬ 
ing fluid so much the stronger by such fixation." 

** To accomplish which, we must advert te what has been de^ 
livered in the preceding papers, particularly to the proportoons in 
which the equilibrium preserved by nature consists, and exactly to 
her manner of combining tliem in sugar, malt, and other saccha¬ 
rine matter, her mode of breaking this equilibrium, or dccomposiing 
them by fermentation, and recombining them into wine, beer, &c. 
and by the same process restoring the equilibrium." 

'Jj'Happily the intermediumx to be successfully and beneficially 
enjl^cyed# are^ufHciefirl)*abundant, and infinitely cheaper than the 
origtnai materials^ sugar, molasses, malt, grain, ; and the 
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lAode of operating far froth expensive, in time, utensils or any other 
accompaniment; so that nothing lays in the way of conapletion, 
sacceeded by perfection^ than a happy structure of the instruments 
or apparatus with which these operations are to be performed, com- 
monly called utensils.” (B. 1 . p. 44 >.) 

Thus our author has embarked on the very hopeful project 
forming alcohol by uniting together directly its constituent 
elements. These elements, it seems, arc carbonic acid and 
hydrogen gas: they are very cheap, he tells us, and this new 
manufacture, of course, will be very advantageous. This 
project pyts us in mind of the island of Laputa, and in our 
opinion, fairly entitles our author to the president’s chair in 
the academy. In a subsequent part of his work he describes 
the app^;itus by which tins notable project is to be accom¬ 
plished. It consists of two parts; i. The carbonic acid, instead 
of escaping as usual, is to be conveyed by a pipe to the bottom 
of the fermenting back and pa,<t5cd through the wash a second 
time. By this he supposes that the alcohol held in solution by 
the gas will be again deposited. We may venture to assure 
him that the real result will be the very reverse. If the gas 
was impregnated with alcohol the first time that it made its 
escape, it will (ly off the second time still more strongly im¬ 
pregnated. To suppose that the liiiuid can retain the whole 
gas, or that any vessels can be made capable of retaining it, or 
that fermentation can be conducted in air-tight vessels, are no¬ 
tions altogether chimerical, as the author will find to his cost, 
whsa h>£ begins to put his hopeful project in execution. 

The second part of the apparatus is adapted for the extrica¬ 
tion of hydrogen gas or heavy inflammable air, and the causing 
a current of it to pass through the fermenting liquor, on the 
supposition that this gas will unite with the caibonic acid and 
form alcoliol. This project could only lun c been started by a 
man thoroughly ignorant of the nature ot brewing and of the 
sciences of chemistry and hydrostatics. To attempt a reiuta- 
tion would be a useless wa.Ue of time and paper. All our au¬ 
thor’s notions respecting the composition ot alcohol are errone¬ 
ous ; but supposing them accurate, still no proportion whatever 
ot hydrogen gas and*carbonic acid, allowing them to be capa¬ 
ble of combining, could form alcohol. But carbonic acid in¬ 
stead of combining with tiydrogen is decomposed by it, and 
converted into an inflammable gas, as has been ascertained by 
the experiments of Saussons. 

We have here given the reader a taste of our author’s pro¬ 
jected improvements. We may save ourselves the trouble, we 
believe, of entering more into particulars. 

6 . A favourite notion of our author upon which many^of 
bis whimsical speculations are founded^ is that IB'meQtatiotx is 
a species of combustion, or as he terms it a low combustion, 
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Fermentation/' he tells us^ ** is a subsequent lota combustion of 
tlie vegetable oxydes or grain, that has undergone a previous but 
partial combustion, something like the slightly charing or ozydating 
of wood or pit coal, by which the oxygenation is incomplete in 
both, and rendered more complete in the former $ an ultimat* 
combustion of the fermentable matter employed, is found only in 
the putrid process of ierinentation, which is a hnal or total deconiv 
position of vegetable and animal substances id the actual combus** 
lion or burning of wood, charcoal, or bones/' (B- I. p. 24 .) 


In page 39 he compares fermentation and respiration togc* 
iher, and hnds this wonderful degree of similarity between 
fliein that the liquor in the fermenting back, is soiqetimes as 
hot as 96" which he says is the medium temperature ot the hu¬ 
man body. Then he reminds us that new hay is apt to take 
fire when “ closely impacted together under incumbj^nt pres¬ 
sure that this property is not destroyed by the*absence ot air, 
and that both “ the water of dilution and the fermentable 
matter with which the fluid is more or less saturated'* contain 
abundance of oxygen, “ This, though in an unclastic or fixed 
state, it is one ot the properties of combustion to disengage 
and render it elastic, great part of which during the low com- 
bustion.which it supports, and in which heat is visible or per¬ 
ceptible, and light in an invisible state developed ; three parti 
of this oxygen, with about one third of its weight of carbon, is 
converted to an elastic state under the form of fixed air, that 
separates from the decomposing mass; a circumstance attend^ 
ing also on tlie combustion of coal, and other combustible 
substances during their decomposition by that process, 
is supported in*tncm by the external air of the atmosphere, 
w'herc heal and light are both visible from the intensity and ve¬ 
locity of the combustion ; and wholly invisible in the former, 
not from exclusion of external air, but from the length of 
time elapsed in low combustion ; the one being performed in¬ 
stantaneously, and the other taking several days from Us de- 
comp/)sition/* • ^P- ^o.) 

For the rest ot this curious cxplar^ation of the similarity be¬ 
tween fermentation and combustion the reader may consult the 
treatise, for we are fatigued with transcribing such long sen¬ 
tences without being able to understand even a single clause of 
them. Visible heat and invisible lights though familiar to the 
author are new to us ; neither did we know before that it was 
a property of combustion to convert oxygen into an tlastic 
state. 

Fermentation and combustion certainly resemble each other 
in several particulars. Heat is generated in both : and carbonic 
acid, a very common product of combustion, is evolved by 
fermentation, but in all other circumstances the sitnilariiy hil$ 
cocipletely. Resemblance in a single point is not guSiciciu to 
constitute identity. Such analogies are not only useless but 
VoL* L a f 
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because they t^nd to mtslead : they throw ho li^ht oil 
the firaeess 'of fiernneiitttioos; neither do they assist us in im¬ 
proving it. They contribute indeed to fill the pages of a book, 
ahd our author^has used them in this way with considerable ad- 
dttstt ringing as many changes upon oxide, oxydation, carbon, 
carbonic acid, 'hydrogen, and water, as can be rung upon a 
do2en bells, and with as much satisfaction to the reader. 

7. We shall only notice two other of our author’s opinions, 
and that as briefly as possible. 

The disagreeable taste of the home distilled spirits he as¬ 
cribes to'•.he superior weight of raw grain over malt: the re¬ 
mark is absurd but the proof still more so. Throw some raw 
grain into a glass of water it falls to the bottom; try the ex¬ 
periment on malt and it will swim; therefore malt is lighter 
than barley; the malt swims, not because it is lighter than 
barley, but because it contains a quantity of air enclosed 
within the husk. If Dr. Shannon will allosv the malt to re¬ 
main for some time in the water, he will find that every one of 
the seeds will fall to the bottom. If he grind it to powder, he 
will find that the meal or flour, which alone is of value, sinks 
to the bottom more rapidly than the flour of barley. Itv reality 
the flour of malt is nearly of the same specific weight with the 
flour of barley, perhaps it is even heavier. 

The other opinion which we shall notice is equally erroneous. 
He tells us that when wort is extracted from raw grain, it be¬ 
comes gradually specifically heavier than it was at first. This 
is trtifi/gfether inconceivable. Perhaps he was misled by a very 
common citciimr-tance which has led some practical distillers 
to draw wiong conclusions. The heavi(*st wort is usually first 
put into the fermenting back, and lighter poured over it. 
When the fermentation begins the whole are mixed. Hence 
the specific gravity of the liquid at the top in such a case will 
be less just before the fermentation commences, than a short 
time alter it has begun. 

We now proceed to the*practical part of the book. It treats 
of the manner of brewing porter and ale, and is much better 
executed than the preceding ; so much so indeed that it appears 
to be the work of a different hand. As the greater part of Dr. 
Shannon’s book is compiled from other works, this probably 
may bp borrowed likewise, but we are not acquainted with any 
work that contains it. Of course we must consider it as origi¬ 
nal, till some other person put in his claim. The details in¬ 
deed are not always accurate; but several of the remarks are 
Sensible and not without value. Wc except from this praise 
ttie description of the instruments and utensils, which is written 
in the true style of our author, and cannot possibly be of .any 
use whatever. His improvements aie either \tensils wlticn 
have been long known, or whims and absurdities that would 
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lead to useless expence. If be kno^s the economy of the 
London breweries, his descriptions are not to be forgiven; if 
be does not, his presumption is not to be forgiven. 

Ale and beer are made from pure malt. Now malt is diitini^ 
guished into three kinds, paU^ atnber^ and brown, from the 
colour which it acquires on the kiln ; and that colour dependa 
upon the heat to which it has been exposed. Pale malt is 
dried at the lowest heat and brown at the highest. Both the 
colour and taste of beer depend in some measure upon the 
state of the malt. Pale malt gives a paler and sweeter wort, 
brown malt a deeper coloured and more bitter tasted wort. 
Porter owed its original colour and flavour to the usc^f brown 
malt. As the expence of brewing increased, more and more 
of the pale malt was gradually substituted in place of the 
brown ; and artifleial means were recurred to in order 1b supply 
the requisite colour and flavour. Pale malt yields more solid 
matter than brown ( and it requires the heat of the extracting 
water to be greater. The heat necessary tor the water used 
with each kind is as follows : 


Pale malt... 

Amber.160 

Brown .150 

The average quantity of solid matter yielded by a quarter of 
each kind is as follows t 

:^ale ...aoolbs. 

’ Amber.175 

Brown.iqo 

Our author, for porter, recommcnd^tlie use of equal pat!?of 
the three kinds of malt; to mash each kind separately, begin* 
ning with the brown ; to draw three barrels of wort from each 
quarter of malt, which will make the strength about .^ylba 
per barrel. The fermentation ought to be continued till the 
saccharometer indicates the presence of about l^lbs per batrd, 
and then stopped. 

Our author’s accodnt of the substitutes used for giving porter 
its deserved qualities is far from corrects He has made free 
use of, or rather copied a treatise on this subject published 

some time ago. • . 

He gives us a detailed account of the method Followed iti 
brewing the different kinds ot ales throughout the kingdom, 
borne of these accounts are inaccurate, but others arcs well 
done. But we must refer the reader to the work itself, and 
proceed to the second book, which treats of Distillation. 

The account of distillation is preceded by sixteen pages on. 
malted and unmalted corn, written in the genuine style of our 
author, and chiefly indeed a repetition of the opinions which 
we .have already examiqed. The description of the process 
whreh begins at the nineteenth page is tolerably accurate, though 
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not quite so. Indeed some of the statements are impossible. 
We have sometimes been led to suspect that the letters M.D. 
attached to our author’s name on the title-page, signify not 
Medicinit Doctor but Mali Distiller, Were this opinion well 
founded, it M^uld lead us to the very unpleasant conclusion^ 
tliat our author has intentionally withheld the requisite informa¬ 
tion on some of the most essential points of distillation. We 
shall give one example that our meaning may not be misunder¬ 
stood. 

He says that distillers usually employ two parts of raw grain 
and one of malt, that they draw 2\ barrels per quarter. That 
the average strength of their wort is about 81 bs. per barrel, and 
that from every 44. gallons of such wort fermented they obtain 
by distillation 1 gallon of spirits one to ten over proof, which 
is above" 22 ptr cent. We have good reason to believe that the 
produce, at least in some distilleries, does not fall short of 24 per 
cent. By law they arc obliged to produce at least i8. But let 
IIS take the quantity according^ to our author’s statement. An 
ale barrel contains very nearly 44 wine gallons, it must there¬ 
fore produce, according to tlie above allowance, about 9] gal¬ 
lons of spirits one to ten over proof. But the specific gravity 
of such spirits is 0*9107. They will therefore weigh about 
yqlbs. By Gilpen's tables, spirits of ’9107 of sp. gravity 
contain rf? parts of their weight of alcohol of *825, There¬ 
fore the whole weight of alcoliol of *825 yielded by a barrel of 
this fermented wort will be about 44lbs. But the wliolc amount 
of^he saccharine matter contained in the wort by our author’s 
statement was only 32ibs. (corrected it becomes 80.) So that 
saccharine mattei yields more than half its weight of alcohol. 
This we know to be exceedingly inaccurate. The distiller’s 
wort must be greatly stronger than 8olbs. per barrel. Wc have 
no doubt even from our author’s statements, incorrect as they 
arc, that it often exceeds j2olbs. per barrel. They must boil it 
down to produce that strengtii, for to obtain it at once from 
grain so strongly impregnated would be attended with iiicalcwla 
ble loss. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into minute details. 
But wc must observe that to fernent so completely as is doiic 
by the distillers wort of so uncommon a strength requires much 
skill, and that every thing stated by our author respecting the 
quantities of yeast used, and the mode of applying it requires 
great amendment and elucidation. 

The observations on the harsh flavour of spirits, and the mode 
of correcting it, are also defective, and will mislead those who 
might trust to it. 

The account of the manner of preparing rum in the West 
Indies we have seen somewhere, thoygh we OMnot at present 
remember where.. Never having seen the proems V? domot 
chuse to make any remarks. 
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The disquisition on the nature and qualities of spirituous li¬ 
quors commencing at the 63d page ot this book, though it is 
quite foreign to the subject in hand, is pretty well written, it 
we except that propensity to bad spelling which runs wotdully 
through the whole of the work. It seems to have been wriiten 
originally to serve the purposes of the West India Meichaius 
by convincing the public that rum is the most zcholaomt ot 
spirits. IF our author had a principal share in drawing it up 
26 years ago, he must have degenerated sadly since that tunc in 
the art of composition; for it is beyond all comparison better 
written than the present work. * 

The account of rectification is of little value* Kvery thing 


about the flavouring and colouring of spirits seems to have been 
transcribed from common receipt books. But weliave not 
thought it worth our while to make an exact comparison. Wc 
have however compared all tlie lung siring of receipts from 
page 1x0 to 2iq, and find then? literally copied from the article 
Pharmacy in the Encyclop^jedia Bntajinica, wliich is itself a 
transcript from an old edition of the Edinburgh Dispensatory. 
The Dijtillcr'sDiralor y follows, wc j)resume is also traiu 

scribed, though we do not know from what book. 

The third book and appendix, occupying together ncaily one 
half of the work, remain still to be examined. But it would 


answer no good purpose to enter into particular details. No 
general principle pervades the whole, and were wc to expose 
all the mistakes into which he falls wc sliould be under the ne¬ 
cessity of-writhig a treatise almost as»voluminous as thatTTthc 
author himself. The best part of the third hook is the account 
of vinegar and cyder. The account of home-brewed wines 
seems mostly copied. So indeed is the account of cyder. The 
whole of the appendix on foreign wines may be considered as 
copied from other books. It would have been of value had the 
author fairly quoted his authorities. But as this is never done, 
as he claims the whole as his own, frequently stating as the re¬ 
sult of his own experiments facts iiotorii)usly known years 
ago, as he had not sufficient judgment to distinguish the degree 
of credit due to different writers, as his^ pages of course \ery 
often contradict each other, as old and new opinions aic hud¬ 
dled together without discrimination, those who want informa¬ 
tion cannot safely trust to the intormaiion given them by 
R. Shannon, M. D. 

As to the style, our readers will be satisfied from the speci¬ 
mens quoted in the preceding pages, that it would be useless 
waste of time to make any animadversions on it* To point out 
the beauties of a celebrated painting, or even to examine the 
d^ects of ani4>rdinary ^ne, must be productive of consideruble 
atrvanta^e, but who would demean himself so far as to enter 
into a critical examination of the wretched daubings of an in- 
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font'? Dr. Shannon can neither spell accurately, nor write 
grammatically. His words are generally ill chosen, and hia 
sentences frequently destitute of meaning. He appears to be 
unacquainted with the learned languages, and equally ignorant 
of the liberal sciences. 

Art. XII. Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. By Thomas 

Moore, ^to. pp. t/. itr. 6. Carpenter. 

MR. THOMAS MOORE made his first poetical appear¬ 
ance in the world under the denomination of Thomas Little, 
Esq.—a t'ltle which he is said to have adopted, with some hu¬ 
mour, from its remarkahle suitableness to the size of his own 
person. The favourable reception which his first productions 
met with indufccd him to prefix his real name to his subsequent 
translation of the odes of Anacreon, and to come forward in 
his own person to claim his laurels. If the poetical merits of 
Mr. Moore are to be judged fif by the flattering approbation 
which his pieces have experienced in the fashionable world, 
and the applauses and caresses they have procured their author, 
he is, perhaps, not excelled by any poet of his day. He lives 
in habits of intimacy with persons of the first distinction, is a 
welcome guest at the tables of some of our principal nobility, 
and is even honoured by the condescending attentions of the 
Heir Apparent to the throne. Mr. Moore is indeed possessed 
of talents which cannot fail to recommend him to the first so. 
cieties : he not only writes songs but sets them to music; he 
not"^nfy composes, but afso plays and sings. 'What must in 
9 particular manner recommend his poetical productions to per¬ 
sons oi fashion, is the extreme congeniality of sentiments, 
which they must there discover, to their own. Mr. Moore is 
not one of those fantastic sons of Parnassus, who, forgetting 
the proper climate of the light-robed muse, compel her to tra¬ 
vel through the frigid region of morals: he does not ungene¬ 
rously employ that wit whech is capable of charming mankind, 
in mingling gall with the enp of pleasure; he does not occupy 
his imagination in weaving fetters for the roving fancies of 
others. The muse of Mr. Mooro is in every respect a lady of 
the first fathion: she wounds the ear by no vulgar gibes at man¬ 
ners which the vulgar cannot reach: she fatigues the attention 
by no dull strains oi morality; the ease, the elegance, the gaiety 
of her lays must amuse even the most languid and fastidious ; 
and the piquant warmth of her descriptions may often excite a 
glow even in the exhausted voluptuary. 

Mr. Moore is the devoted poet of love and good fellowship. 
His translation of Anacreon was probably undertaken from a 
congeniality of sentiment; but the change which the Te*an 
bard underwent shewed the difference between an antient anU a 

sentiments 
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the Greek were moulded into a mo/e luxurious and alluring 
voluptuousness; and the naked simplicity of his style wal 
cloathed in a'profusion of glittering ornaments. The senti* 
ments and the manner of the pieces in the volume before ua 
are for the most part of exactly the same cast; Mr. Moore it 
still the modern Anacreon, with this exception, that he perpe* 
tually dwells on the jovs of woman, whereas the Teian bartr 
seems to have been far more devoted to the joys of wine. The 
amatory odes, which form by far the greater part of the volume, 
are for the most part very superior to the ordinary productions 
of that class. They are easy, polished, and often elegant; and 
even where tlie thought is lost amidst the unmeaning glitter of 
words and images, there is still a prettincss in the expression 
which prevents languor and disgust. They are however dis, 
tinguished from our usual amatory poems, no iess bty the cast 
of the sentiments, than the turn of the style. They do not 
exhaust the sensibility by drawing scenes of supernatural enjoy, 
ment; nor render the imaginltion sickly by teaching it to pant 
after pictures of ideal perlection. The men are not represented 
as saints, nor the women as Lucretias: all ap|}ears like what it 
is veny generally found in fashionable life. 1 he feelings which 
the poet excites are such as take place between real men and 
real women of a certain description, when they meet at a con> 
venient opportunity: and the emotions which are awakened ar^ 
not of a nature.to beJaid by the mere dreams of fancy. Not 
a single word is introduced which, when pronounced'by itself, 
can shock the delicacy of the most delicate; without any of the 
grossoess of Lord Rochester, he touches the same stf with 
no less energy and success. In short, if we were desirous to 
render a wim unfaithful to her marriage-bed, or to habituate a 
virgin to listen to the language of seduction; if we were de¬ 
sirous to convey to her the loosest wishes without startling her 
by corresponding language; and to afford her an excuse to her¬ 
self for indulging^ in these emotions, in the apparent purity of 
what she read, we should certainly put Mr. Moore's amatory 
' poems into her hands. ‘ * 

Perhaps these circumstances are those which constitute the 
poet’s chief boast; perhaps be is propd of being able, by the 
insinuation of his language, to impart “ the loosest wislics to 
the chastest heart.” We have no doubt that this will greatly 
recommend his poems to many members of the circles where 
he admitted to move; and that many distinguisliecl libertines 
of both sexes will glut their imaginations with the pictures 
which he draws. For our own parts we must acknewledge that 
we perused the work with very different sensations. While we 
admired the sensibility and elennee of his effusions, some new 
^profligate ilfcinuatiotj continually made us recollect with regret, 
*thit the beauties we admired only served to gild the pill which 
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was to poison unthinking* innocence, or to give poignancy to 
the draught which was to invigorate exhausted licentiousness. 
We could not but lament to see talents so misapplied, genius so 
degraded. Nor Joes this censure apply only to a lew casual 
expressions, which might have undcsignedly escaped the au- 
thor in the warmth of composition. It applies to the general 
train of his amatory pieces; and in the few which are exempt 
from this censure, he seems for the most part out of the sphere 
where he has taught himself to excel, and sometimes scarcely a 
trait of the man of genius remains. Two thirds of the volume 
before us it occupied with amatory poems; and pilfcrhaps a fourth 
of it is in such a strain as we could not read aloud to any mo. 
dest woman, nor any modest woman continue to read even by 
herself. What surprised us most was to see the names of se¬ 
veral ladies of fashion, who, it would appear, favour the au- 
thor with much intimacy, inscribed at the head of some of the 

poems. He docs not indeed talk b-y in the pieces which 

he immediately addresses to these ladies; but such is the tenor 
of the surrounding poems that we should think it equally deli¬ 
cate in these ladies to permit their portraits to be suspended in 
a public bagnio, with this inscription, “ Hung up here by her 
ladyship’s permission.” 

A regard to the modesty of our readers prevents us from il¬ 
lustrating the lemarks we have made by .quotations. As a re¬ 
ligious tenet necessary to the consummation of his code of 
mor^^ls, he earnestly inculcates the maxim that the excess of 
passiottfi (vre shall not say what passion,) is a complete justifi¬ 
cation in the eyes of heaven for every excess of vice. 'J'his is 
the usual apology wuh which he concludes those odes which 
describe a process of seduction. Thus when he represents tfie 
termination of this process with a married woman, he adds— 

*' Did we not love so true, so dear. 

This lapse could never be forgiven !” 

Mr. Moore sometimes endeavours to represent that refined 
and virtuous passion which is properly denominated love; but 
the ode seldom concludes without the wanton glances of the 
libertine piercing through the thin 'Veil which conceals them. 
Constancy, fidelity, sincerity, exclusive attachment are the 
perpetual butts of his wit; and he boasts of being honest enough 
to confess the contempt in which he holds them. The follow¬ 
ing ode, which, by a lucky accident, contain* nothing so in- 
delicate as to shock our readers, will afford a specitnen of his 
amatory principles: 

" I DO confess, in many a sigh 
My lips have breath’d you many a lie, 

And who, with such delights in View, 

' Would lose them, for a lie or two ? 

5 
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t* Nay—^look not thus, with brow reproving; 

Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving! 

If half we tell the girls were true, 

If half we swear to think and do. 

Were ought but lying’s bright illusion, 
llie world would be.in strange confusion! 

If ladies’ eyes were, every one. 

As lovers swear, a radiant sun, 

Astronomy should leave the skies. 

To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes! 

Oh uo!—believe me, lovely girl. 

When nature turns your teeth to pearl. 

Your neck to snow, your eyes to tire. 

Your yellow locks to golden wire, 

Then, only then, can heaven decree. 

That you should live for only me, 

Or I for you, as night and morn. 

We’ve swearing kist^and kissing sworn! 

** And now, my gentle hints to clear. 

For once. I’ll tell you truth, my dear! 

Whenever you may chance to meet 
A loving youth, whose love is sweet, 

IiOng as you're false and he believes you, 

Ijong as you trust and he deceives you, 
bo long the blissful bond endures^ 

And while te lies, his heart is your’s: 

But oh! you’ve wholly lost the youth. 

The instant that he tells you truth!” 

Mr. Moore seems perfectly aware*of the nature and tendency 
of his amatory poems. The strain in whicli they are written 
hceiiis to be perfectly familiar to him; and if wc may judge 
from the occasions which gave rise to some ot them, the same 
strain pervades his intercourse and correspondence with women. 
Thus in a piece “ On the Loss of a Letter intended foi Nca,” 
he tells her concerning it that— 

Oh! it was fill’d with word**of fl^mc. 

With all the wishes wild and dear. 

Which love may write, but dares not uame. 

Which woman reads, but must ntst hear," 

But as if this were not sufficiently explicit, he afterwards 
^ives her a clue which cannot well fail to lead her to the sub¬ 
ject matter of its ** tender words;** * 

** Oh! fancy what they dar’d to speak; 

Think all a virgin's shame can dread, 

Nor pause, until thy conscious cheek 
Shall burn with thinking all they said! ” 

We have seldom seen such direct and unblushing libertinism 
aftrowe^in print: the author may flatter himself that by such ^ 
strain he will render himself still more acceptable to tbc mid- 
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night rcvel&of the great: but he may be assured that from the 
good and the wise it can only draw down contempt and indig* 
nation both on himself and his patrons, 

Wc have said^that Mr. Moore’s amatory poems, laying their 
iDorality out of the question, are pretty and often elegant. This 
' praise, however, more regards ^he turn of the expression than 
tbe thought. There is in them all a wonderful sameness of 
ideas, which the author has had the art to conceal in a groat 
measure, in the present volume, by interspersing them at pro¬ 
per intervals with epistles and poems relative to other subjerts; 
were thc^ all brought immediately together, and read in suc¬ 
cession, the sameness would be very apparent. The author 
appears to be very well acquainted with what may be termed 
the ordinary practical part of an amour; but to this Ins know- 
ledge of love seems pretty nearly confined. We have an eter¬ 
nal repetition of pressing lips, squeezing hands, chjsping 
waists; but it is seldom that the imagination is led beyond what 
might have readily occurred in an intrigue with a little milliner. 
Before making some observations winch relate to his style 
and manner in general, we shall advert to the oilu r pieces 
which are interspersed among his amat ny-poems. The prin¬ 
cipal of these are the Epistles from America. Mr. Mooie 
visited that country, we believe, in the train of the ainbassadtir 
from this kingdom. From himself we learn that he went to 
America with very enthusiastic ideas of the effects of liberty 
in^that country; that he soon however found to his mortifica* 
liorw-th?* all these hopes were perfectly chimerical ; that the 
Ansericaiis were possessed of all the rudeness of -avages with 
•tl the vices of civilized society; and that the society which 
be expected to find in its infancy was already in the Lst stage 
of corruption. With the exception of a few jovial com» 
panions wliorn he met on the banks of the Delaware, America 
contained nothing but a worse set of miscreants than we have 
almost ever heard of. Such are the serttiments which the 
Epistles in this volume,are ^imployed toexpressin verse. Wc do 
pM doubt that the Americans presented to Mr. Moore exactly 
the appearance which Ire describes. It ought not to surprize 
tis that a person whostf habits have* been formed in a country 
where the existing order of society has long been established, 
who has been accustomed to a gradation of arti&cial ranks and 
the ceremonious manners to which they give rise, and who ha, 
assoctaied with those classes which have already made a great 

progress in voluptuous refineinent-it ought not to surprize 

ns that a person in these circumstances should feel dislike and 
even disgust at the manners of the Americans, who are not as 
yet sufficiently enlightened to have attained real refinement, 
who have no artificial gradation of ranks to force them to an 
outward shew of coiopuitaJKe, and who are perpetually «. 
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nindlti); each other of their republican equality by a famiiiarhjTy 
and even rudeness of manner. The Americans are, indeed, tt 
must be owned, far behind what they ough^ to have been in 
civilization, owing to a most defective system of education^ 
both moral and religious; but our author attributes all to their 
form of government. With'hirti Democracy is the ncccssar/ 
parent of all vices, and even absolute despotism itself he de¬ 
clares to be more tolerable. He justly inveighs against tlio 
whites boasting so loudly of their own freedom while they re¬ 
tain the negroes in the most abject slavery: but he seems to 
think that the best cure for this evil is to reduce»wliitcs and 
blacks equally under the rod of a master. The following ck- 
tract will shew his sentiments on these subjects i 

** Already in this free, this virtuous state, • • 

Which, Frenchmen tell us, was ordain'd by fate» 

To shew the world, what high perfection springs 
From rabble senators, and merchant kings*— 

Even here already patriots learn to steal 
Their private perquisites from public weal, 

And, guardians of the country's sacred fire, 

' Like Afric's priests, they let the flame for hire! 

Ihose vaunted demagogues, who nobly rose 
PYom England’s debtors to be England's foes. 

Who could their monarch in their purse forget. 

And break allegiance, but to cancel debt. 

Have prov'd at length the mineral’s tempting hue. 

Which makes a patriot, can unmake him too. 

Oh! fl-eedom, freedom, ho ^9 J,hate iby cant! 

I^ot Eastern bombast, not the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they number’d all 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 

Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base, 

As the rank jargon of that factious race, 

Who poor of heart and prodigal of words, 

Born to be slaves and struggling to be lords, 

BvU pant for licence, while tbey spurn contrnnb 
And shout for rights, with r!ipiae^iD their soul! 

Who can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and mi^ry, 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights. 

Of slaving blacks and democratic whites. 

And all the pye*bald polity that reigns 
Jn free confusion o'er Columbia's plains ? 

To think that man, thou just and gentle God! 

Should stand before thee, with a tyrant’s rod 
O’er creatures like himself, with souls from thee. 

Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty! 

Away, away—I'd rather hold my neck 
3 y dt^btful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 

^ In climes, where liberty has scarce been nam'd^ 

{>jor any right but that of ruling claim’d. 
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Than thus to live^ where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves; 

Where (motley laws admitting no degree 
Betwixt the^vilely slav'd and madly free) 

Alike the bondage and the licence suit 

The brute made ruler and the man made brule !* * 

From the faults of the Americans, he takes occasion to rail 
at the doctrine of perfectibility, which, however, he confounds 
with the idle dream that men can ever attain absolute perfection 
on earth, and proceeding on this mistake, discloses his profound 
insight into human nature in the following lines; 

Rut, tracing as we do, through age and clime 
The^lans of virtue midst the deeds of crime. 

The thinking follies and the reasoning rage 
Of man, at once the ideot and the sage; 

When still we see, through every varying frame 
Of arts and polity, his course* the same, 

And know that antient fools but died, to make 
■ A space on earth for modern fools to take; 

’Tis strange, how quickly we the past forget; 

That wisdom's self should not be tutor'd yet, 

Nor tire of watching for the monstrous birth 
Of pure perfection midst the sons of earth!" 

But although we allow the Americans to he bad in many 
1‘espects, the fastidious dislike of Mr. Moore is oken founded 
on circumstances truly ludicrous. One day he observed a ro¬ 
mantic ^bod of tall forest trees, embowering a iVhite cottage, 
and these appearances he amused himself with convening in liis 
fancy into a Grecian temple surrounded by a sacred grove : but 
the owner of the cottage having accidentally met with him, and 
invited him to his house, the hospitality of the honest Ameri¬ 
can was so little suited to the refined taste of our author, that lie 
informs us he could never convert his hou^e into a Grecian 
temple again. But the most curious instance of our author's 
fastidious feelings occufs in *the verses where he characterises 
Washington. His intention seems to be to make him appear a 
very mean-spirited fellow, while in cur opinion the verses con¬ 
tain the highest panegyric: 

But, hush!—observe that little mount of pines. 

Where the breeze murmurs and the fire-fly shines. 

There let thy fancy raise, in bold relief, 

The sculptur'd image of that veteran chief. 

Who lost the rebel's in the hero's name. 

And stept o'er prostrate loyalty to fame; 

Beneath whose sword Columbia's patriot train 
Cast off their monarch, that their mob^ might reign! 

How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page? 

Thou more than soldier and just less than sage! 
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Too form'd for peace to act a conqueror'a^rt. 

Too train’d in camps to learn a statesman’s art. 

Nature design’d thee for a hero's mould, 

Eut, ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold! 

“ While warmer souls command, nay mike their fate, 

Thy fate made thee and forc'd thee to be great. 

Yet Fortune, who so oft, so blindly sheds 
Her brightest halo round the weakest heads. 

Found tke undazzled, tranquil as before. 

Proud to be useful, scorning to be more j 
l,ess prompt at glory's than at duty’s claim, 

Renown the meed, but self-applause the aim; 

All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee. 

Far less than all thou hast forborn to be 1 ” 

In the same epistle occurs a striking proof how well-deserviiig 
the author is of the patronage of persons of rank.* He is be. 
ginning to rail very loudly at President Jefferson, who, it seems, 
has the meanness of soul to occupy but a small corner of the 
palace which has been built ft>r the president; but he suddenly 
stops short with this reflection— 

-" Burning tongue, forbear! 

Rank itrust be reverenced, even the rank that's there!” 

The epistles, although they contain some -fine passages, are 
by no means in general equal to the odes. The author’s pretli. 
ness of expression is much better suited to the latter. The fol¬ 
lowing description of his arrival at Bermuda is finely touched: 

" The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 

'When, the first perfume of a cedar-hill 
Sweetly awak'd us, and with s’miling charms. 

The fairy harbour woo’d us to its arms. 

Gently we stole, before the languid wind, 

Through plaintain shades, that like an awning twin’d 
And kiss’d on either side the wanton sails. 

Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales; 

While, far reflected o’er the wave serene 
Each wooded island shed so |oft a green. 

That the enamour'd keel, with whispering play. 

Through liquid herbage seem’d to steal its way I 
Never did weary bark more sweetly glide. 

Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tidd! 

Along the margin, many a brilliant dome. 

White as the palace of a Lapland gnome. 

Brighten’d the wave; in every myrtle grove 
Secluded bashful, like a shrine of love. 

Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade; 

And, while the foliage interposing play'd. 

Wreathing the structure into various grace. 

Fancy would love, in many a form, to trace 
I'be.iowery capital, the shaff, the porch, 

* And dream of temples, till her kindling torch 
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Lighted mcfback to all the glorioug days 
Of Attic genius; add I seena'd to gase 
On marble, from the rich Pentdic mount. 

Gracing the umbrage of some Naiad's fount." 

Besides the epistles there are a number of miscellaneous lyri-* 
cal poems. Some of them have considerable merit, but others 
are plainly introduced for the sakfi uf filling up the volume, and 
are wretched in the extreme: witness the following extract 
from a Journal of his adventures in a stage coach: 

But do not think that I shall tarn all 
Sorts of quiddities, 

« And insipidities 
Into my journal j 

That I shall tell you the different prices 
O^ eating, drinking, and such other vices, 

7 o ' coniumace your appetites aciditief/ 

No, no, the Muse too delicate bodied is 
For such commodities! 

Neither sup[>o$e, like fellow of college, she 
Can talk of conchology 
Or meteorology; 

Or, (hat a nymph, who wild as comet errs. 

Can discuss barometers. 

Farming tools, statistic histories. 

Geography, law or such like mysteries. 

For which she doesn't caie three skip} of 

Prettiest dea, that e'er the lips of 

Catherine Uoaclie look'd smiling upon, &c. &€." 

In thki'manner lie runs on for nearly a dozen of pages; and 
endeavours, we suppose, to give some idea of the ruts and 
roughs, the shakings and joltings of the American roads by the 
harshness and discorrlancy of his doggrel. What is worst is 
its total want even of broad humour; for wc have in vain en¬ 
deavoured to find occasion for laughter throughout the whole 
piece. Mr. Moore seems indeed to have in various instances 
greatly mistaken his talent, ;tnd to have fancied that doggrel 
will be humourous if the rhymes are sufEcicntly extravagant, 
even although there be nothing but the merest insipidity in the 
thought. This is remaikably the case;in a piece with which the 
volume concludes. It is, he says, an extract from a larger 
poem, with which, we suppose, the world is to be some time 
or other Ij^onoured. Its title is ” The Devil among the Scho¬ 
lars;" but its object or import we have in vain endeavouicd to 
discover. It is Hudibrastk in the metre, but only in the 
metre, 

There is an ,ode of considerable length which is entitled, 
” the Genius of Harmony;'* but by a strange fatality, it is, 
with the exception of the doggrel Journal, the inharmo¬ 
nious piece in'the whole collection. It is an irregular odb, and 
its irregularities seem to'be guided by no plan, restrained by no 
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regard to harmony. It$ meaning is no less iftvolved than ita 
metre, and as a aample of she latter we shall extract the xon* 
eluding stanza, or cather paragraphs 

Such dreams^ so heavenly hright> 

1 swear 

By the great diadem that twines my hair* 

And by the seven gems thht sparkle thene. 

Mingling their beams 
In a soft iris of harmonious lights 
Oh mortal! such ecstatic dreatni 
Thy soul shall know!-— 

Go—to Hispania go!*’ 

Such are the extravagancies which Mr^ Moore il led to 
produce to the public by the pressii^ and liberal offers of his 
bookseller, as he informs us. We are hajtpy (Oibe^that bis 
labours meet with such solid reward; but however he may con¬ 
sult his profit, he certainly will not further his reputation by in- 
duljTing in such careless and unmeaning effusions. 'He has un¬ 
doubtedly both taste and .gcDius; but neoiiten 'Writes* through 
negligence it is to be supposed, in a manner that bespeaks net- 
ther. His amorous trifling not unfreguently degenerates into 
silly prattle; and he sometimes writes without having recol¬ 
lected to put any meaning into his words. Where rhe poet 
constantly aims at a pretty turn of expression, it is natural that 
he should frequcptly into conceits; yet he does so less often 
than might have been expected. The fault, so common among 
middling authors, both in prose and verse, of mixing 
phors, is sometimes very strangely exemplified in the pa^s be¬ 
fore us; rosy sighs, burning smiles, and many other strange 
things of the same kind are frequently to be met with through¬ 
out. The language as well as the versification is in general cor¬ 
rect and highly polished: yet we have quoted some strange sam¬ 
ples of maudlin metres, and we have also observed one or twa 
instances where the author sacrifices grammar to the rhyme: 

None, none could make hut only me 
Such pure perfection fidse aulast!” 

In concluding this criticism, it is with regret we observe that 
Mr. Moore’s haste or negligence has subjected his poetry to 
censures which he possesses genius to have avoided; and that 
the degraded purposes to which he has prostituted his talents 
have brouglit down upon him a still more severe censure. We 
lament these circumstances the more that Mr. Moore is eveiy 
way capable of better things; and can speak, when he chtises, 
no less like the elegant moralist than the refined voluptuary. 
As a proof of this we quote the following little piece: 

** A beam of tranquillity smil'd in the West, 

The sto?his of the morning pursued us no more, 

' And the ware, while it ivdcoin’d the moment of rest. 

Still heav'd as remembering ills that were o'er! 
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^ Serenely mydieart took the hue of the hour. 

Id passions were sleeping, were mute as the dea^, 

And toe spirit becalm’d but .remember’d their powers 
As the billow the force of the gate that was fled! 

I thought of Che days^ when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh $ 

When the saddest emotion bosom had known^ 

Was pity for those who were wiser than 1! 

** I felti how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away! 

And t pray'd of that Spirit who lighted the flame^ 

That pleasure no more might its purity dim; 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the gem I had borrow’d from him! 

** The thought was extatic! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown: 

As if, passion all chasten'd anh error forgiven. 

My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 

" I look'd to the West, and the beautiful sky 

Which morning had clouded, was clouded no more-* 

' Oh! thus,’ I exclaim’d, ' can a heavenly P'ye 

* Shed light on the soul that was darken’d before!'” 

The following address to the “ Flying-Fish” is of the same 
cast: 

When T have seen thy snowy wing 
t O’er the blue wave at evening spring, 

• And give those scales, of silver whiter ‘ 

So gaily to the eye of light. 

As if thy frame were form’d to rise. 

And live amid the glorious skies; 

Ob! it has made me proudly I'eel, 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plufnc that God has given. 

And rises intb ligli\ and heaven! 

" But, w'hen I see that wing, so bright, 

Grow languid w'ith a moment’s flight. 

Attempt the paths of air, in vain. 

And sink into the waves again; 

, Alas ! the flattering pride is o’er; 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar. 

But erring man must blush to think. 

Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 

y Oh Virtue when thy clime I seek. 

Let not iny spirit's flight be weak: 

Let me not, like this feeble ihin^. 

With brine still dropping from its wing. 
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Jutt B|Mirkle in tbe solar glow^ 

'And plnage again to deptns below: 

But, when I leare the grouet throng 
With whom mj sonl bath dsirelt so loQgi 
Let me, in that aspiring diy, 

Cast eveiy lingering stain awa^j 
And, panting for thy 1>arer air, 

Ey op at once and fix me there! '* 

_ But while we admire the sentiments contained in these two 
pieces, how miserable it is to be obliged to remember that they 
^ are inserted in tlie midst of lewd songs only 6t for the bagnio; 
and that the same poet wh« talks in this rapturous stile of virtUe 
speaks of ati excess of passion as excusing, in the sight of 
heaven, the grossest violations of morality. 


Art. XIII. Letters from the Mountains; being the Real Corres» 

pondence of a Lady, betiueen the Years 1773 1803. 

3 &o/r. 127710 . vy.Sd. London, 1806. Longman & Co. 

MRS. GRANT, whom we presume to be the author of 
these letters, appears'to be the daughter of a gentleman of the 
west highlands.of Scotland, probably an ofHcer in the army, 
who was stationed for some time in America. There she 
seems to have been born and to have spent a part of her early 
life. The retired nature of her situation prevented her from 
•any access at thatSime tO idle amusements and frivolous society* 
To supply the want of these, her attention was fortunately 
directed to reading, and the consequence was that she a^ejuirea 
a degree of information beyond what is usual with her sex. A 
partiality for Celtic literature and every thing connected with 
the Highlands, it may naturally be supposed, would be early 
impressed on her mind, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, if she returned to the land of her fathers a Highland and 
Ossianic enthusiast. She afterwards married Mr. Grant, a 
clergyman of a place called Laggan, situated in one of the 
most mountainous parts of the Highlands, at some distance to 
the south from Fort Augustus. With hifti she had lived for 
twenty years in a state of unusual domestic comfort, when he 
died and left her with a numerous family.. Mrs. Grant seetna 
to have been an excellent wife and mother. Her youthful en¬ 
thusiasm, though never completely destroyed, was chastened 
by time; and as it does not appear to have materially interfered 
with her family concerns, it roust have been rather an agreeable 
quality. Though her domesuc duties seem to have been suf- 
nciently numerous, she still found means to compose a volume 
of poems whiehf though of no very transcendent merit, the 
vanity of authorship ushered into tlie world.^ This, we be¬ 
lieve, is what jbe calls 'i the book of books'’ in these letters, 
a kind A phraseology for which the affection of a parent nay 
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perhaps be some excuse. Such are the particulars respcctln^r 
Mrs. Grant herself, which may be collected from these letters. 

With respect to the nature of the letters themselves, they 
are strictly oPa clomcsilc kind, being iilinost entiicly filled 
with domestic plctisurcs, cares, and sorrows ; with occaslonaily 
some tittle-tattle which might be interesting to those to whom 
the letters were addressed. The letters ccirandy bear cvciy 
mark of originality, and present a tolerahly pleasing picture ut 
domestic lilc in the Highlands'of Scotland, But the picture, 
such as it is, miglit have been finished in a ve,ry few letters, 
and thenar greater parr of the collection are theiefore entirely 
supernumerary. In almost every one ol tliem wc have the 
little cares, joys, and tionlrlcs of self, family, and iriemds. 
All this^^is very well when not too long dwelt upon, because it 
affords some insight into the character (ff i’ne indiv idnal, and 
'presents an agreeable domestic scene. But the eternal same¬ 
ness through three d\dl volnnres is sryrcelv tolerable, and it is 
not easy to conceive of whai tisc it can be evr/pt to afford an 
instance of the efK-cts ot vanitv in leading pct'ple to form an 
iiridrre estimate tbeir own con‘V*<]nenee. Of tins sort of 
vanhy a pretty (ihvions trait is foniid in Lhat letter, where Mrs. 
Grant very eravely cvmdcsceticls to c iinlort one cd her corres- 
pondents, who liad lamented, it seems, she was not so 
great a genius as herself. 01 the par Licnlar ground.-, li'i* tins 
• lamentation we know nodiiiip'. ■ or d-i we !• noi'*" any tiring ot 
the correspondents {hemwlvts; for, wiiatever minht be the 
'cause, none of their letuns have appeared. Owing, however, 
to this omission, rnr 3 nv''icmHrks arm .dirKMiis in Mis, Giant’s 
letters completely uninieiligible to all except to the parties 
themselves. 


Having allowed that a f^w of these leuers, iliongh scarcely 
important enough lor puhlicatior, arc not cnriicly without 
value, we may now add tliat oi eacii ut tlic.e lew, one hall 
perhaps might be safely retrenched without, injury to any useful 
purpose. It might hav<® been expected tliat in letteis wriueii 
from the Highlands, i^omc inteicstiiig and useiul huts should 
have been found respecting the customs and nrmiuus of the 
Highlanders, Wfiocvcr indulc^s these expectations, liowever, 
will be disappointed, it is tiiie that occasional allusions arc 
made to some of their peculiar customs and sentiments, but 
tins is done in such a vague and general wav, that nothing pre¬ 
cise can be collected from it- Indeed Mrs. Grant herself, 
candidly enough confesses, that no one need expect to find in 
these pages either ingenious fiction or amusing narrative. In¬ 
genious fiction, undoubtedly might very readily be dispensed 
■with; but amusing ami instructive narrative might certainly 
have been reasonably expected in levers which were seta to the 
world witl>out any thing else to recommend them. Mrs. 
• Grant was aware of the natural question for what purpose 
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were these letters published ?” She oT^ns that the gratification 
of the reader cduld form no adequate motive, and therefore 
rests the whole of their claim to public attention on the do¬ 
mestic picture which they afford. In ordinary life many 
things must be transacted and said, which it would be useless 
an:l even ridiculous to record. •Yet so little is this attended to 
on many occasions, that voyages, travels, and biographical ac¬ 
counts, often attain their amazing length by this trivial sou of 
detail, so that Mrs. Grant is not without a sufficient number of 
precedents to keep her in countenance. Rut in cases of pre- 
• cedent, it always remains to be considered whether she thing 
itself is proper, for if not, it can he justified by no precedent 
or authority. But after all, as Mrs. Grant seems to be a very 
amiable and a well-informed woman, this instance of tke vanity 
of authni sliip may he excused. Vanity, however, it must be, 
that could induct her to publish these letters, unless the “ paiti- 
lul circi'instance ’ to which she jlludcs relates to pecuniary ne^ 
ccssitie.. If this was the case, considering that she has been 
left with a family, this step is not only justifiable but praise¬ 
worthy, and we hope that she will meet wifli deserved cncou- 
idgemeiK. to be wished at the same time, that the 

letters had tJeen more caretully arranged, according to their 
respective dates. Ownng, we suppose, to tlie same want of 
care, some ot the letters have been twice inserted, a thing 
.wliicli wc think was ratlJfer unnecessary. 

Akt. XiV. Home; A Poem. pp. 150. pAiimbi^rgh^ 

• ^ Blackwood, iSdfi- 

THE title of this poem possesses considerable arvractions, 
and suggests a subject capable ot much poetic embellishment. 
I'lic pleauircs and the cares, the joys and the sorrows of do¬ 
mestic life, furnish a theme which includes numerous occasions 
of inieresting desciiption; and the poet has likewise many op- 
pnriunities of acting jthe moralist with peculiar grace. These 
advantages the author of the poem^hefoje ns seems to have 
perceived in some instances, but to have overlooked in more. 
He appears perpetually solicitous to engage the attention by 
some unexpected flight of the imaginatioft, by some splendid 
simile, by some dazzling expression : he seldom endeavours to 
interest the heart ot the reader by collecting those pleasing tiaits 
which we expect in a poem on Home; he is more anxious 
to illustrate its pleasures by comparisons, and to make llu ii 
force felt by contrast. The following extract, taken a lew 
' lines after the commencement of the poem, will tnake out 
readers comprehend more clearly his mode of enhancing the 
pleasures of Home; 

Once IPbebeld,—4row dear to memorj^'s eye^ 

^NaAirc’s wild scenes improved by novelty !— 

2 u a 
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The vernal Tempest *Arran's summits hide. 

Move, sternlyolow'ring, o'er the troubled Clyde, 

Deepen the gloom of Cowal's hills of heath. 

And wave hfs terrors over green Roseneath, 

From Leven’s laughing vale each charm exile, 

And pour his wrath on many^a trembling Isle. 

** Yet one fair Islet scorn’d his fierce career,— 

Her fields unshadowed and her fountains clear. 

As if his radiant shield some angel cast 
O'er her young foliage, swept the tempest past. 

Safe from the gusts that ravaged hill and dale, 

Thesvaves rough-rolling, and the arrowy hail, 

Sh^ smiled in loveliness, and on her breast 
The storm-chased sunbeams found a place ^ rest. 

“ ^righ^ shone that isle amid the flashing foam. 

But brighter, lovelier far, to me is Home." 

This instance of illustrating the joys of Home by a long simile 
is not singular: the same plan/s pursued in two other striking 
examples, besides those of less length. In the first of these 
two, the sensations of the sailors of Anson, when they at length 
came to the island of Fernander,, furnish the simile, and the 
poet, after describing these sensations at some le^gth, declares, 
in two lines, that they were not more rapturous than he expe¬ 
riences in his Home. The second, which is almost too far¬ 
fetched for us to discover its application, we shall extract fur 
the Judgment of our readers: 

' Where, fire-enthroned, Zaara's Genius reigns. 

And shoots fell glance o’er his joyless pl.wns. 

Blasts vegetation with his poisonous breath. 

And wraps the traveller in bis sands of death ; 

Can nature smile ? Does aught the view descry. 

But glittering desarts, and a flaming sky. 

Yes; close-embosomed in that dreary waste, 

Relenting heaven a verdant Isle has placed. 

Whose thickened shades the torrid rays i;epel. 

Where, mingling beauties, Spring and Antumn dwell. 

Against the rampdrts of her fair domain. 

The demons of the desart rage in vain ; 

In vain th* invadef Heat his arrpws plies. 

Cool flow her fountains, green her palm trees rise ■, 

Safe from his burning shafts, light zephyrs play 
Anoild her groves, along her streamlets stray. 

Collect the fragrant tribute of her flowers, 

And breathe perfume and freshness on her bowers. 

Such, such to Edwin, long condemned to roam 
This waste of earth, tbe joyt of Love and Home." 

This original mistake in the proper manner of treating his 
-subject pervades the poeti], and gives rise to its principal de¬ 
fects. The author amuses the fancy but fails *^10 intertst tbe 
heart; and Home, in his description, excites scaroely any' of 
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thi^e feelings which every reader is prepared to associate with 
that word. 

“ The division of a long poem into parts,” \ays our author 
in his preface," is frequently convenient) but in the following 
performance it was necessary^ because each part relates to a 
separate period of time.” The application of this observation 
to the poem we were much at a loss to perceive: it is divided 
into three parts, but we found it very dimcult to discover what 
particular period of time was allotted to each. All that we are 
■ still able to say with regard to it is that in the first part, the 
speaker describes his feelings after he had quitted his paternal 
home, and before he had settled in a home of his own: in the 
second, he speaks of its pleasures in the company, of hit youth* 
ful bride: and in the third, he alludes to its enjoyment! when ft 
child is added to complete his domestic happiness. We believe 
that these are what the author iq|ends to treat separately as dis. 
tinct periods. To this arrangement we might state many ob¬ 
jections ; we might complain that the very interesting scenes of 
childhood and early youth were omitted, as well as the pictures 
of declining age. But we should have been willing to allo^ 
the poet to tike just what passages of life he chose, if, he had 
properly illustrated the peculiar circumstances which home af¬ 
fords ill each. But he may be convinced that his long and far- 
,fetched similes fan very Ihuch of their object, when we found it 
even difiicuk to discover the passages of life which he had in hjf 
eye. ^ , 

Bven when o*ur author describes mbre directly, his deicrip., 
tions are conveyed in such a s^le as must ever prevent them 
from being striking. His versification is, indeed, ^commonly 
beautiful; and, for the most part, is perfectly corr^ and har¬ 
monious. But he seems to have trusted too much to this beauty 
of versification, and to have sacrificed to it other qualities of 
much greater value. • He has fallen not a little into that flowery 
mode of expression, that accumulap*on of epithets and con¬ 
trasted members, which affords such facility to the formation of 
polished lines, and which gained the glittering effusions of 
Darwin their temporary reputation. Of this taste the following 

simile affords an example: 

« • 

" As those illusive fires, that, mid the night, 

Seduce the traveller with their mimic light, * 

But to mislead, their chill morasses leave, 

Mme t» perplex, and dazzle to deceive-^ 

Such, and so transitory, so untrue. 

The earth-sprung joys that erring men pursue j 
Yet, yet to meteer-lights their trust is given, 

And scornejl the gpidvig beam that shoots from heaven.” 

The following instance exemplifies his art in spinning out his 
ideas through a succession of unmeaning and florid members; * 
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" Could all their treasures^ all their charms, impart 
' The thrill that shoots electric through his heart 
Flashed from the heaven of mild Affection's eyes. 

Beamed in her smile, a light from paradise 

The succeeding simile is particularly Darwinian in the ex¬ 
pression : 

•* Such the repose that spreads o'er nature’s form. 

When awful pauses the careering storm,— 

Pauses, with mightier force again to rise, 

Crush the green year, and shade the opening skies/’ 

This style must render cve: )'description feeble and pointless, 
by involving it in a proius on uf woals, and wiie-draw'ing the 
ideas of which it is composed. It has a particulaily bad effect 
in those*’similes ^vhich he very frequently introduces: it pro¬ 
tracts them to a tedious length, and gives tliem often a pomp 
and glitter very disproportionate to the subject they arc intended 
to illustrate. Of this we select one among many ex- 

^mnlcs. The poet is describing the ideal pictures of bliss in 
the company of his mistress which arc often formed by the 
lover while wandering in a foreign country, but whiclj the first 
ray of recollection wholly dispels, leaving ncJrhing but una¬ 
vailing regret behind. This sta^e of the lover is illustrated by 
the following simile drawn from the Aurora Borealis; 

'' The banished Wanderer thus, who darkling goes, 

Crief his companion, ’mid Siberian snows, 

* Beholds at times the Boreal glories rise, 

Jind light with cheering beams the moonless skics. 

Now winged with fire, the streamy squadrons dart. 

Rush in resplendent columns, join and part; 

Now, on;r the heavens, in calm effulgence drawn. 

Surpass the splendors of the southern dawn. 

Short splendors ! see, from all the darkening sky. 

In lucid crowds th' electric armies fly. 

And swift descend, extinct each friendlyJight, 

The deepest shadows of the polar night.'* 

Our author is particularly fond of quaint turns both in 
thought and expression, and sacrifice*! to them without remorse 
that simplicity which W'ould ceridinly be mure suitable to his 
subject. By this means he at times says something pretty, but 
in general runs into conceits which only amuse by ilutii oddity. 
Wc shall select a few insiauces to aijdkc him sensible of what 
we censure. In speaking of a lover whose poverty rendered 
him- wretched even in successful love, he describes him as com¬ 
pelled to 

■ ** fill flgpts rapture’s fount the cup of woe.” 

Afterwards he tells us of this lover’s efforts, 

To diadem with wealth the brow of ItHe.” 

He tells us that theatric shews, music, and similar plca.^nrcs 
Vould not 

** The thoughts of Home from Feeling’s bosom ca$t'' 
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* He calU a cloud of smoke rising from d conflagration. 

The gloomy offspring of a shining sire.” 

Tlic* following description of Venus nsingHVom the flood is 
most quaint and affected; 


So beauteous rose the goddesB fiom the flood, 

Whiio on her lt>cks th' aquui’C dhiutoiuls 
Or down her losy cheeks each olher presl, 

< >r paused, deligh»cd, on her snow-whi.e iHcast,”— 

!)avc seldom met with snrb anotld nliusean “ tcnj/rVff/*’// 
and have never seen the woid lepeat^d tosiuh 

saiM'ty. 


'Fhe extiavagrinre of our authot’s mctripliois arid pcn.onifiva- 
tioMS have appealed In several of tlie cxtiacts M^r hgye aheady 
given. Anjong many other instances of this suit, he speaks ot 
a lover who saw his mistress 


'* With beauty’s blaze iMumine hill and dale.” 

His metaphors are for the most part far mote coirectly deli¬ 
neated than could have been cxpceled wlioic they ai'* used so 
often apd with so little occasion; )ct llic lollowlug is stiangcly 
mixed: 

Love is a stain, with poverty enrolled. 

It shines no gem, unless enchased in gold.” 

Here in the ^st plaae love becomes a stain, tor the ciuious 
reason that it Is put down in the same list with poverty, a rir- 
cwmMrHicc unarcountahlc unless the list be diawn up on daftip 
paper; hut in the succeeding line, tl*c metapliui* is cnlifelyaU 
teied; Ivivc becomes a precious stone, but of •this paiticuUr 
natine that it will only sliine when set in a ceilam metal. 

'J'he luigviagc is tor the most part puetu al and puie. In the 
pronunciation we meet with one ScoUuisin which niust sound 
very auLwardly to an Knghsli ear- In the woid the ac¬ 

cent is in two different lines placed on the last instead ot the 
hrst •'yllablo; and as lliis impiopc i ccccniu.ition nutomuiatcly 
ornnsat the cud ot the line, iL^cauntn he sinned ovei in 
reading: 

liong, long, by unj-elenting fate%A(//Y?<sV— 

Ah, must I blill, by foriune’s frowns haiass’d”— 

We have now fultilled the most useful, although the most 
nngi u ions part t>f our task tt> the author, W^e shoiiKl not, 
however, have so narrowly examined the delects ot this poem, 
had wc not discovered very cuusidctahle poeiical talentn in tire 
autlioi, ami many passages which so far atone tor these general 
defects of the poem. Of these wc aie rtductantly eomptlhd 
to limit ourselves to two extracts, and leave our readers to hnd 
tlic rest in tlic perusakof the poem. He thus speaks o\ tlie 
e«chalitmcnt which the idea of Home throws around all the 
objects connected with it; • 
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Home of our choiee, I love thee not a tree 
Waves in tby green bounds^ but is dear to me« 

And musicals its voice*—Hark, as they move. 

Whispers, more soft than elsewhere, fill the grove! 

The brook, that o*er yon rock descends in foam, ^ 

Abrupt, as if in haste to reach its home. 

Then, lingering, through my mead its passage takes. 

Beyond these limits no such murmuring makes. 

This moss-rose, on whose half-unfolded breast. 

Yet moist with dew, the bee delights to rest, 

Brei^hes, lightly dancing in the freshening gale. 

Fragrance more sweet than stranger flowers exhale. 

And you, wild warblers of my native plains. 

Whom fashion hears not, and whom pride disdains ; 

Telfonetsv that through birch-woods love to roam. 

Ye red-breasts, minstrels of the peasant's home. 

Whose voice, whose hue, as light ye flit, disclose 
The union of the nightingale and rose ; 

To me more pleasure yields each artless note. 

Than all the songs through foreign groves that float. 

Mine be the care, that no rude hand molests 
The sanctuary of your protected nests : 

These little homes shall be inviolate long. 

If long 1 live,— nor anguish mar your song. 

What charms not ? Even that sparrow's v6lce, though rude. 
Conspires to cheer our populous soliticde ; 

While, with a bosom that no cares annoy. 

He from the hawthorn chirps bis lively joy/' 

The author’s sentiments are very commendaHle. He is uni¬ 
formly the frtend of peace, freedom, and humanity; betakes 
occasion to 4^claim against those scenes of carnage and oppres. 
sion by v^uch our race are rendered miserable and degraded : 
and seems to entertain much more just ideas of man and the 
progress of society than is usually met with among poets. Thus 
after describing the ruins of an old Baron’s castle, he pro¬ 
ceeds : ' 


'' I joy to see its ruins,—to behold. 

Crushed the proud pageantry of days of old; 

The strong-holds fallen, where "petty tyrants sway'd^ 

While arts and freedom shun’d their baneful shade. 

Spe, glittering mansions rise on their decay ; 

See that green vale, with cpts and hamlets gay. 

The owner dreads not, as his domes aspire. 

And his woods rise, the rage of hostile fire. 

The peasant, rapine's ravages unknown. 

Fearless, the future harvest calls bis pwn. 

F^ot such ^is hapless land in former times,— 

A den ot Mvages, a haunt of crimes : 

Laws were disdained, and duties oveAbrown; 

The Monarch trembled on bis blood-stained throne; * 

* The Gbieftains, toss'd on faction’s restless waves. 

Now frown’d a^z^ls, and now crouch’d as slaves 3 
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The People knew not freedom’s rights^ decreed 
For thankless lords to labour and to bleed. 

Not such, even now^ by nature ftvour'd mooe* 

Those lands which Devastation tramples o’er i— 

^ l^ands, where the fierce and frantic Power of War,— 

Whole nations crashed beneath his steel-bright car— 
l^eads death to love and virtue's calm abodes. 

And drives afar their trembling household gt^s. 

" Not Him I mean, who, rous’d by many wrongs. 

To shield the weak, and stem invading throngs, 

Stdm, bis red banner to the winds unfurls, 

'Mid guilt's faint ranks, his lightning sabre whirls. 

And, with a voice which turns oppression pale. 

Proclaims, that Freedom's right hand shall prevail: 

What generous heart but owns him as its Lord ? 

What arm but starts to snatch the patriot sword ? 

Then, in the guardian of a threatened state. 

Whose eyes shoot terror, and whose voice is fate, 

1 own the Sent of Heaven, I recognize 
The watchful Seraph guarding Paradise." 

To the principal poem are subjoined a few smaller ones: of 
these •• the Tomb of iny Fathers’’ is the best. 

Upon the w1k)1c, this volume will be read with considerable 
pleasnie. As the au;hor has not given his name to the public, 
■we are led to cipnclude that this is his first production: and if 
he will sedulously ap^y himselt to correct the faults to which 
he seems most liable, we have no doubt that he may produce a 
work well-deserving of general applause. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &C. \ 

Art. L^- Illustration of thv Tumuli^ or /Indent Barrows: exhibit 
ting the Vrinci^lcs which determined the l\lftgnilnde anti Position oj 
each ; and their Systematic Vonnection with other xestiges of equal 
Antiquity, iiy Tiiomam Stackhouse, Sro. Arch. 1806*. 
In this ingenious, but short treatise, the author first considers the 
primary uses of beacons, barrows, ramparts or terraces, and castles, 
or entrenched hills, which am found in various parts of this country, 
and are undoubtedly of very ancient construction. He ditfrrs not 
materially from preceding antiquaries in Xhcfirst uses to whit h tiiey 
were applied, but the purport of his suggeitions is, to dire^t:t llie at* 
tendon of future antiquaries to a more enlarged object, which was 
to be attained by tliese erections coUtctivtly, His opinion is, chat 
the beacons, barrows^ or castles constitute an uninterrupted chain of 
posts, either wholly vigilant as the barrows; or uniiuig vigdance 
and defence as the ramparts; and connecting renuite ohiecis, 
namely, the castles and temples of our British ancestors. To trace 
this connection in all its ramifications, he thinks, would be h truly 
pleasing and highly interesting pursuit to those who have a lasie ior 
the study of ancient history, and time to devote to it. 
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cicrarly of the same optnfon, and shall be happy that our authdr, or • 
some other antiquary, proliting br faia hints, will take up the sub* 
ject in this light, Stili we would suggest that there may be sotne 
danger from opening sowide a held for conjecture, and from redu¬ 
cing to a regular system a series of erections, many of which were 
accidental ; and many differ in the^riod oftlieir erection so widefy, 
that we cannot venture to consider them as the completion of one 
plan. If the harrows, for example, were the burial places, or .«.epnl- 
chral moniiujents of great princes or wvirriors, they roust have ac¬ 
cumulated to their pre.scnt rmmlwrs during a lengthened period of 
Irme, and^thc secondary use of them, as a chain ot pi^sts, mn.st 
have been tlie accidental discovery of our ancestors at some distant 
period, w^hen they wanted a protection oi that kind, Wc do not 
mean, however, to commence ihe subject proposed by Mr. Stack- 
house, filthier riian to offer this hint, and to add. that an antiquary 
may err in two ways, either by attributing tCK> little, or too much to 
the wisdom ot s people who were, in distant -Tcras, mure than semi-* 
barbarous. We ha\e seldom becru inclined to c'ontenipidie the arU 
and ingenuity of oui ancestors with much w'onder, belore the a'ra 
of aicluiectmc, so astoiiiohhig, displayed in those edifices which we 
term Gothic, 

rOLlTIC.S, 

. Art. If>, La l^uh' fj} Appm-ffivf. 

I't'iiCf in Apprarnnevy buiu^ an An.'^'cer to ILur in 

Considivatwth^ on tne Ileal litfex-jits of (inat IhAoin in rrp^ard to 
Central Poivcn, Tfahstafed Ji om the fiamanl diO. pp, I jy, 
*2$. bW. London, fhtJd. 

^'his, j 3 ''mp[ilet chiefly deserves attention in so far as it may hr 
considered expresKuo of the tenlimeuts enicriained by moderate men 
on the Continent re.-pecting the Jlritisb quarrel with the Neutral 
Nations. It i« of consequence ihat the nation should be aware that 
tlicsc senliiiu^iTs are exceedingly unfavourable; and on this account 
the present pcrtorm.mce may l>e read by them with great advau- 
tage, though it is far fnnn being so able a discussion of the <lof.- 
trine, as that contained in the treatise reviewed in a former part of 
this number. The author w^pies with great apj^arauce of siiuerity, 
in the strain of a warm pari/san of Great Uritain, and of a uuui 
filled w^ilh abhorrence at the designs and power of Bonapartcj and 
lie deprecates most earnestly her perseverance in a course which 
sets her cause in so unfavourable a Irght, and alienotes from her ik> 
many hearts. 

In one ,pa.ssage he expresce.s hrmself thnsr '‘So long as Great 
Britain fchall remain entire in her power and her relations, the uni¬ 
versal monarchy in Eunqje, or the new empire of the West will be a 
chimera, and possibly the revolutions of the day will only be tem¬ 
porary- Of this tlie Disturber of Kurope is aware. Hence his rage 
against that constitutional monarch whom he threatens with the as¬ 
saults ot his omnipotence; hence the pretert&inn of detaching Great 
Biiiaiu from the Continent, and prohibiting her inlerfereace in its 
allairs. Doubtles.s his efforts will be vain;* if EngWfed manage her 
relations with a skill equal to the dignity with which she prepares 
tovepell his threatened attacks. But to this end il wiU behove her 
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not to offer to the nations one yoke instead of another; she mnst not 
comiTitind them to sacrifice their dearest interests, that she tiuiy es¬ 
tablish, to their detriment, ur)jn*l pretensions. ,The utility ot iiiler- 
national relations is redpiocai; the saciifices whicit iliey require tf'O 
must be equally borne. Wliat then can be more inijM>litic, in thn 
circumstances of the present nitncent, than the hostile and menacinp 
tone of this pamphlet [H'tfr hi One feels tempted to say 

that (he author has been employed by" this enemies ot Great llritain 
to justify, by his writings, the reproaches with which they never 
cease to load her, as the tyrant of the sea<!, and the monopolizer ot 
the commerce of the universe. How flattering to (he |>copIe ot the 
different countries, for whom it is so naimal to trust to distant 
hopes, and be discontented with the present moment, must (he ctui- 
trast appear which is offered to their cars in il>e scilnctive Imignagc 
of the great adversary of Britain? When he sUdI ri^juiie of the 
deluded nations (o shut their poits against the Ibliish ships, they 
will soon regard it as an act of ju^l and ncccssHry reprisal ngainst an 
oppressive system, which equaUy violates the most solen *. treaties, 
and all the principles of natural equity." 

lie adds, with singular truth: " Unfortunately, tlieGovernmeni 
ofBriiain itself ha.s but too much neglected the public opinion ol 
Europe, Her diplomatic tone has but little assisted in conciliating 
her nciglibours; and her peremptory demands, her^ inconsiderate 
menaces, have often made lier be refused what would readily have 
been granted as a voluntary complaisance, had not a sense of dignity 
rendered it necessary Mo refuse, what was demanded as an act ol 
obedience. How many are ilie recollections which England has to 
efface from the minds of the nations of Europe ?" • 

In another^ place is the following^address : ''Sage "^i^d ancient 
Albion, it thou indeed a^pbe to the imniortnl glojry ol breaking the 
chains, which the gigantic ambition of tlic New Attila is forging foi 
the nation.', ot Euiope, re.sign all pretension to a d;Hpnnaiion equally 
alarming; offer them a fiiendship, and assistance^^Iruly ilisinic- 
rested; persuade, instruct* instead of ihientening and commanding; 
adopt ih(? sentimont.s of modeiaiion,” Ike, ** The voice of truth and 
of wisdom will be hcaid l»v ilic nations, when (he conduct ot Eng¬ 
land shall give the lie to the vain deolnmntiona, and outcries of her 
enemies. Kuturity will untold itsiflf in the councils of kings; the 
jiaiions yet unviolatcd will perceive the necessity of uniting them¬ 
selves heartily and firn)l}' to Kngl.uul and Russia, when thev are con¬ 
vinced that the former desires as little as the latter, to in.ike her 
allies fight for her imercst.s. and is only wdicitous to rc-esl.ri)li.sh iho 
ancient proportions among the states, and the balance of power 
among the .sovereigns in Europe, equal in rights and indcflrntlenco.’* 
These quotations will probably induce some ol our readers to look 
into the pamphlet itself. 

Aht. 17. T/ic Prt'sent Claims and Cowji/iunh o) Amrtn'fi /»rn^y 
and Considered. Svo. pp.J*2. 12*’. London, IHOii. llaN 

chard. 

T^is piecef*is of a siiliilar strain with that entitled War iu Dm- 
^uise." It endeavours to maiutain the doctrine that Great Brituin 
bas « right to interrupt the commerce of neutrals with her onemics 

7 » 
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colonies, if her enemies excluded them from those colonies before 
the war. As there is no novelty in the arguments here adduced in 
favour of that doct*.'ine : and as all the principal arguments which 
have been advanced in its support ha\^e already been noticed by us, 
it is not necessary for us to enter into the subject at present. It ]s 
but justice to add that it is a pretty dble defence of a doctrine, which, 
however, we condemn. 

Art. IfJ. Memoir comenting the Commercial Relations of the UiJifr4 
iS fates u'ith Engiattd. By Citizen Tat.lkyrand. Read at the 
National Institute^ the \oth Germinal^ in the Year which is 

adiled atv vpon the Adrantages to be derived from New Co~ 

hnics in thv exLthtg Circamsiances^ By the same Author^ Read 
at the Insfittife, the }3ik Messidor, in the Year V, 8ro. pp. 87. 
C. ft/, l^ndon^ 18()(). Longman & Co. 

This is merely a translation of the two pieces by the celebrated 
Fjcnch minister, the original of which we reviewed at length in the 
two Numbers of the Literary Journal for September and October, 
lS()/>. It is, therefore, sufficient on the present occasion to refer to 
the character we have there given of the two memoirs. We are 
well pleased to find them translated, since being calculated to dilfuse 
justcr ideas of Colonial Policy than arc generally entertained jn this 
country, the more widely they are circulated, the more^ood they 
will do. 

Art. 10- General Remarks on 07/r Commerce with, the Continent: 

•' k’ 

shexmng oxtr Cono^xerclid and Volittcal iffluence on the. Htates of 
Russia^ Prussia^ Sweden and Denmark, To which is added, Ob* 
ssrtations on British Expeditions to Germany ; and on ovr Diplo¬ 
matic Agents Abroad, 8i'o. pp. O'l!. Ca* 6d. hondo)), 

LS06. Parsor\s. 

This pamphlet contains a number of very good observations, to 
shew the jmpnftancc of the commerce of this country to the 
northern nar/^nis specified in the title-page. And he very justly 
infers that if it be ot this importance to them, it will not be an easy 
matter long to deprive Great Britain of any part of that beneficial 
jnierconrse. 

The follov.i is an obscrva'tjon on our military expeditions to the 
continent, which is moVe profound {han many we have heard 
uttered with great pomp from much loftier mouths : 

. ‘^To me it .'ippear‘? at all times unnecessary to send an army over 
to the continent, and for this very simple reason, that if our soldiers 
are not supported by the sincere concurrence of the leading German 
powers, tJicy can effect nothings and if the Germans are really 
zealous in the common cause, then their own exertions would be 
fully adequate, without tiie aid of troops, that must be weakened 
by the fatigues of the sea, and fight under numerous disadvantages 
in a foreign country, 

“ A man need but sound the Germans, on an intimation of an 
expedition, to know their sentiments : and be will generally find, 
that the hopes of gain, and the circulatioif of Britift mosey^ are 
the only motives to secure a welcome.** • 

Tlie following fact, which he states while treating on this subject 
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h one out of a large collection fully known to the world, which 
• prove in a very remarkable manner, that frantic abuse of the pub-* 
lie money by which the British government is now distinguished all 
over the world: , 

To give the reader a general idea of the cxpences attending 
^}‘itish expeditions to Germany, 1 will only state one instance 
the many that are notorious, gentleman of the name of Eckards 
was fortunate enough to get a contract for supplying part of the 
army under his Highness of York when in Germany. By this con¬ 
tract he, for bis share alone, realized a fortune of ^500,000 
sterling, with which he retired to Prussia, was there ennobled and 
has since purchased the first estates in the country, Ibf name and 
riches of Baron von Eckardstein are too well know n abroad to need 
farther remarks.” 

Art. 120. Rc/lvciiofis on Mr, Plan submittc^l to Parlia- 

ment for the Improvement of the Arwy, lly an*Officcr. pp,2-^* 
Thisleton, 

This military author is rather favourable to Mr. Windham than 
otherwise. His ideas are such as might be expected from a man 
who has formed his opinions in the army. He secs that things are 
not quite so well as they ought to be, but he does nut conceive that 
they cqjci be mended. He allows the private soldiers of tlie regular 
army to be in a deplorable state, but he thinks there is no w^ of 
improving their condition, if the officers are made curbfortable, re* 
spectable, and well-behaved, he thinks we gain all that can be gained, 
and must even arbandon^the great body of the army to irretrievable 
debauchery and wretchedness! 

Art. 21. A Defence (f the Volunteer Sf/strm, in Opposition to J/r. 
IPindharns idea if that I'orce; 'with Hints for ita Jn^mvement* 
pp, 6*7- Hatchard, 1806*. ^ 

This pamphlet contains many judicious observations ; the author, 
however, seems to over-rate the value of our Volunteer force, at 
least under its present regulations. He seems also to misapprehend 
Mr. Windham’s intentions* with regard to it. Mr, Wihdham does 
not now, as might have been expected from his loud declarations 
,before be came iniojoffice, intend to disband that whole force, and 
put a final end to the system. He merely intends to withdraw some 
of the government allowances froin^he Volunteers; and his other 
measures rather tend to increase than diminish the numbers of this 
force, since those who are npt volunteers ^are subject to the ballot 
for the kxy^tn-massc. The author justly ridicules this latter force 
which is at once likely to be oppressive and perfectly ridicult9us. 

Art. 22. Thoughts on changing the Hystcrn ' National l^efence at 
the present Moment, and on the Change proposed, pp,72. Stock- 
dale, 1806*. 

In our last Number we gave our thoughts at large on Mr. Wind¬ 
ham’s plans for the improvement of onr land forces } and slated 
wherein we thought them praise-worthy or blameable. The author 
of the pamphlet before us thinks they deserve no praise whatever, 
but the keenes?censure.* He sits dow'n to write almost breathless 
with indignation, and arrives at the end of his performance with un- 
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dicninisbed wrath. His aUack, how'cver, is only powerful in abuse i 
be evinces by bis indiscriminate censuf^ tbat be knows nothing of 
matter, and that lie would have railed equally at any measures 
whatever that migl^t have been j»r'>!M.^ed by the same men. The ig¬ 
norance and iiiabtlify of Mr. Windaant’soppnnents have indeed served 
fo conceal the weakest parts of his plan. His best measures, which 
could resist any attack, have becnHiolently assaulted; while thofe 
whicli are unwise and neatly impracticable, have passed with little 
censure. His plan of enlisting men for a limited period has been 
loudly reviled and abused: his wild chimera of a tiaincd populatioa 
has been allow'ed to pioceed with comparatively little opposition. 

c TIIKOI.OG Y. 

Aiit. C3 . Thr C/iHsfiari Speefutor; or Ucr'i^iovs Shrfe^e^ from Real 
Life, 127//0. pp, 141). uN. fv/. Haf(‘liartl, 

This litll^ work consists of pioiv.. and we hope, useful medita' 
tions on some events real or imaginary, on Nelson's victory and 
death, and the snbst-quoni iliauk-^gning, and on the country as'iizcs, 
trial and death of a peniieiu convict, tSec. A:c. 'JheautlKn. in his 
style, is of the school of Hcjvey, and indeed in his religious appli¬ 
cations, emulates the matter as w^ell as manner of that popular 
divine. We cannot, however, avoid liinling to him, that it was 
Hervey’s custom to give his readers a little more lor iheit money, 

tke 

There is so much in this pamphlet which surpneses our under- 
Itandirv^ that we shall dismiss it w^ilh very hri<if notice. It consists 
of an “ address to the Messiah/’ in which the author p^ays for the 
tale^jts of Virgil: and of “ Observations on the Prophecies now ful¬ 
filling iu,tl'.;j World. All wc can learn from the lai-er, as here des¬ 
cribed, is, that about the ylf^ar IStiti, " both the Roman Catholic 
and Mahometan aposiacies, and every corruption ol ical Christianity, 
will be exploded and done away, and the Kingdoin of the Moun¬ 
tain, predicted by the Prophet Daniel, will be fully eatablished.” 
liitimalionS‘are also given ot the iosiora.i*»n of the jews^, &c. and 
in the mean time, much gi>od advice is ofllicd to the i)cople oi this 
country, against whose religion Bonaparte's confederacy uf kings 
(of his own making) will prubably be brought to act. 

Aut. 25. The Vaciine Contts/^: a, Mifd Ihimnuify, llrnsofi^ 
Kclij^ion, undTritf/i, Fiei((\ vtijca'i/tg Fcrocifu, oic*i*r{ir^ 

frtg mort'Jted P/vJc, ////.*■? ia}th,o?:/J Despetuhon 5 " Uchtg 

an l^Qct Outline of the ArgumentH and Intertaling Facts, adduerd 
by the principal Vondfalants on both Sides, respcctini^ t'ow~Po.v 
Inoculation, j including a late iJlkcial Report on this Subject, by the 
Medical Council of the Royal Jamerian Society. Chiefly designed 
j'or the Use of Clergynnn, Heads of FamiUeb, Guardians, Ovtr^ 
seers 0 / the Fooi, and other Linprojessional Readers who maybe 
concerned for the IFelfare of MunUnd, By WxtuiAM Blaiu, 
Sro. pp, lOO'. Sa. 6d. Murray. 

This is an answer to a publication by (he late Dr. Aowley against 
vaccination. The publication in question was written in such ^ 


Akt C t. The Riitfle of Armaocddtw ; or th>' T'nnl l^iiuinph of 
Vtn^c*:tdiU ('a-sr, TJw/o. m». l.v Hatcluid, IHOli. 
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Spirit tkat no depcpdance whatever cotiW«b6 placed upon the 
) menta. Dr, Rowl^- seems to have been so much uiKiur Ihe influence 
of prejudice proceeding a{)ptarently from interested and envifwfc mo* 
tives, that he regarded the use of vaccination wi^Ji a kind of savaM 
resentment, which was beightoned almost to desperation wfcen So 
beg.in to find that his cause was hopelv*^. It may be admitted that 
1/r. Rowley was not <^ejisibie ot*his being piejndiced. J[le might 
perhaps have realty believed that he was in the right, but the V 4 ‘iy 
Steps which he to,)k w’iih a view to establish his opinu^ns were <li« 
bj'st evidence against him. When eliildren happened <0 he defnrmodl 
hy scn^j.htda after having had tlie c(»w.pox, he coiisidrred snrh ra^s 
as instances of new diseases occri-itwied by vacclnaticni^ If tlicwe 
who wore vaccinated caught cold, his imagination might easily |X!i- 
so iije him tliat they coughed like a cow, or bellow'cd like a bull. 
In this manner he collected a variety of cases of beastly diseases a« 
he called them, and other evils resulting from v«rcinir?rion. Tla* 
futility ()1 the arguments founded on these cases are here sufficiently 
exposed. Xhey are all misrepresented or are entirely dillercnt dis^ 
eases liom what Dr, Kowley supposed them to be T hesc are error! 
which one would expect from the temper with winch Pr. Rowley 
wrote It is needless here to enter upon the detail of the cases, as 
the arguments and mis-statementn of the enemies of vac< inniion 
have ht^n so often refuted and exposed. 'Rlui violent opposition Id 
the cow-pox inocalati(Mi however lias not been witlioi^t ipj aclvan- 
t.'*gcs. Jt has turned the aitemion of mabkind to the snbj ’et which 
has been sitied ip every posHi!>!e way. The conseqiteufc has hi*er» 
that the merits of the (Hscovery have been moie clearly and gene¬ 
rally peiceivedj that the truth lias been mure widely dilfuscd, and 
that the minds of incii have been relieved from d,tn.ii^s and apprelw'n* 
sions much sooner than they uould ot^erwi>e Ik en.* Mjpptjsi- 
tion therefore, as alv\ays happens where it is din'ciecl against the 
truth, has only oj>eratcd for it-, own destruction. Its violence lias 
only scr\cJ U) precipitate its tail, and ilie peiKjil seeai'i now to he at 
no great dlaunre when lilt'aiJvantagcs of \jccinaiion will be uni¬ 
versally seen and ackno\^leSged. ^ 

n KAMA. 

Aut. Qb. I'hv l.a{**^habU^ /.wu/. A Ci»r7vr/v, In I\\ ' .irfr, Cy 
C\i:oi. O'C 1 Li'-Tir, ‘J.v, bjf. SymonJs. 

Thfs comedy appears to have been rejected by one o! \[ic Toudoa 
managers, and with good roasv>n. No managei wlio hai' any legaid 
tor his hencltes and his cUand^tlleis would venture Ui iiHult an au¬ 
dience with such political aliusiocis as wc find here, and winch are 
tit only for the audiences that to assemble some yejis ago about 
Copcnhageu-liouse, Hut the author's politics arc nt;L lhe^oiil> ob 
structioa; his wit and vulgarity are yet tnore proniinent, and would 
render his comedy a suitable entertaiumeru for a booth in Siuilhliehl, 
only upon this conclitinii that he should be uiideistuod lo have writ- 
tea it lu ridicule of modern dramas, 

NO V E ES. 

Art. ^7* Cattle A"uov/cr; or, Uaini and AdAuia, A Romrinc, 
Jit/ Mrs» Mvnneus. l‘dwo. S.y. Crosby iV Co. ISt ti. 

• T 2 fke the following ingiedients;—A heroine imprisonod*—a lover 
i;aining admission to her castle under the disguise of a fuller, veiled 
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bj tbft gtant> imprisoned end almost starved—damp edOa—diorrid 
dun^ni—ghoits and spectres—blood> tkdetons and daggers.—Im- 
^netrable darkness—dim lUbts—mt^ bolts and ebaia*—secret 
murders and dead bodies—dreadful precipices—aweful chasms— 
marvellons escapes—nodding ruins—roaring torrents and cataracts— 
most astonishing discoveries—large estates and happy lovers, i'iat 
mutura, and you have the composifion called Castle Nuovier. * 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art. 28. Reply to Profetsor Playfair's Letter to the Author of the 
Examination of Professor Stewart's Short Statement, Include 
iug some Remarks on Mr. Stewart's Postscript. By John Ingms 
D.D. 'Author of the Eaamin^ion. Edinburgh, 1806. Hill. 
Longman & Co. London. 

Some account of the pamphlet to which this professes to be a ro* 
ply, as wall as pf Mr. Stewart’s Postscript, is given in the Literary 
Journal for March 1806. And we have had various occasions of 
ezpressing our opinion oil the only point in this controversy which 
is interesting to literature, the interpretation which, in fairness, 
ought to be put upon the language^in Mr. Leslie's note. 

Retaining, as we do, the clearest conviction, that the note of Mr. 
Leslie not only justified but demanded the interference of the clergy, 
this circumstance constrains us to think that the clergy, in this con¬ 
troversy, have not been the party provoking but the party provoked. 
There is hdWever an allegation, which, if proved, would, in our 
estimation, counterbalance this circumstance. The allegation ia 
that a combination existed among the clergy-ef Edinburgh to pro¬ 
mote as many as possible of their own number, in defiance of the 
mpfitof other candidates, tothe office of Professors. This circum¬ 
stance, ,'ws think as decidedly, required the interference of the Pro¬ 
fessors ; and if, in opposing so mercenary and mischievous a project, 
their indiguatioA had transported them a little beyond the bounds of 
decorum, we should have been easily satisfied .with an apology. 
But we roust beg leave to declare our opinion, that as far as evi¬ 
dence has been submitted to the publiC) the allegation is not sup¬ 
ported ; and for us, therefore, we are bound not to believe it. Tlie 
only proof on this point which Mr. Stewart deigns to offer to ns 
** at a distance from the sceqjs of the dispute,” is his own “ decided 
conviction" against the assertion of bis adversaries. But surely Mr. 
Stewart has here presumed a little too much upon the respect due to 
bis decided conviction. It is a maxim of law and justice, without 
which law and justice would be empty names, that the unsupported 
asseriicd of the accuser instead of overbalancing the deteiidant'a 
plea of " not guilty,” ought to go for nothing ; or if it tells against 
arty body should tell only against the accuser himself. The pre- 
saraptive evidence of this point adduced by Mr. Playfair, cannot 
with amr impartial person be held sufficient proof, and is very well 
exposea in this pamphlet $ on the merits of vvhich, we shall only 
add that it is an able answer to the very able letter to which it relates. 

END OF VOL, I,—SECOND SERIES. 

Ce iPd K, Briihrta, Frtnt«r% 
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• 

G. 

Gases, or elastic;fluids, essays on, 239^ 240, 241. 
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<Jibbon, the historian, character of, $49- 

Gibson, B. on the effect of madder root, 888. On the uses of 
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,Gough, John, on the theory of mixed gases, 240, 241. 
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English historians* 347* Grand divisions of, 3^5, 

Hobbe’s system partly refuted, 17. 
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towards his antagonists, 627- 
Hydatid, case of, in the orbit, 557* 

• 

I. j. 

i. 

Januarlus, St. superstitions concerning, at Naples, 150. 

Ideas, no complex ones, 3, 573. Association of, 118. 

Imagination, remarks on, 122, 574. 

Indies, West, cruel treatment of the slaves in, 493. Climate 
of, 503. 

Inflammation, remarkable case of, 556. 

Intemperance, effects of, allegorized, 208* 
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Irradiation, theory of, 597. 
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Kaimes* Elements of Criticism, 395. 
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Ladies, West Indian, brutal dispositipns of, 493. 
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uew theory of, 2. Its connection with tlie {lunnan tntxid, 
13. Progress of, 390. Style, 392. 
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Mason, the poet, character of, 285. * 
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librium iq b^avy machines, 369. * * 
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■ 689. 

Melcombe, Lord, character of, 31. 

,Memory, theory of, 575. 
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Miller, John Martin, author of Siegwart, 427. 
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Quin, the actor's, singvdar dress in Horatio, 29* 

R. 


Realists, doctrl**'' -f, 570. 

Reason, theory of, 577- 

Reid, Dr. defended, TO, 80. P.emarks on his philosophy, 5Gl, 
Rcfiection, distinguished from consciousness, 5o5. 

Religion, importance of to society, 2()I. 

Reverie, essay on, as connected with literatur?, 239. 

Rich, the manager, anecdote of, 44. 

Riches, affectation of, 475. 

Riga, benevolence of the inhabitants of^ 130. 

IKigbts of nature ot^ la 
lUpperda, Duke of, life of, 532. 

Romances, metrical, origin of, 192. 

Roscius, the young, characu^r of, 43- 
Russia, character of the student!! in, 130. 


Saccharometer, invention and uses of, 407^ 035. 

Sailors, peculiar language ot, 49'.?. 

Sallust, e'.say on the liie and gfuiiis of, ^3})- The father of philo^ 
sophic history, 3t3. Literary uicnts of, 345. 

Sedgewick, under bcrretary of stale, sketch of', 37* 

Seneca's stjle, ciiticisui on, 350. ' 

Sensation, account of^ 50?. 





SenscSi organs of, Analysis of, 144. 

Shakspeare, passage in, illustrated/ 5. 

Sheffield, Lord, high praise of, 397* 

Simpson, Tliomas, rnathematician, anecdote 
Slave trade, remarks on, 325. 

^laves, ^eatmetit^f in the West Indies, 493. Pulilic sale of, 49^. 
•Smith, Dr. Adam, ^his Wealffi of Nations compared with Stewari*! 
Political Economy; 22Q, 

Snetzler, the organ bmlJer, anecdote of, 287. 

^ Society, theories of the origin of, 17. ^ 

Soldiers, means of improving thdr condition, 510, Limited service 
of, 512. Rewards, 546. • * 

Soul, Lucretius’ opinion of, 75. Creation of, 195. 

* Sports, popular, dissertation on, 238. 

Steele, Sir Richard, lite and style, 376. ^ 

Stewart, Sir James, of Coltness, life of, 226. T^mnpared with Dr. 
Adam Smith, 229- Observations on the Frechulder’a bill, 233. 
On the policy of grain, 231. Uniformity of weights aiwmcasures, 
235. On Beattie’s Essay onCruth, ibid. On Mirabaud's System 
•oOJature, ibid. 

StewOTS Prof. DiigaTd, character of, 562. Philosophy, ibid. • 
Style, remarks on, 392. Errors in, ^534. 

Suba\idition, proposed as a substitute for abstraction, 10. ^ 

Sunday drilling, objections to, 553. 

Sutures, in tlic skulls of animals, uses of, 240« 

Sympatli/,* use; of, in taste, 125.^ 

T. 

Tacitus compared with Sallust, 344. • 

Taste, principles of, 113. 

Thicknesso, Mrs. character of, 317* 

Thueyflides, renfarks on, 344. 

Titlies, on the eflects ofi 482. Extraordinary case of, 484. 
Translalidns from the Gmek aid Roman, importance of, 337, 350. 
Traveller* principal requisites in a, 53. ^ 

Trinidad, description of, 289. 

Typhus fever, importance of purgatj^^s in, 911 .96, 224. 

Tyrol, particulars of the inhabitants of, f32, 151, 153« 

- u. 


Urethra, diseases of, 587- • 

Usurpation, different from conquest, ife. 

V. 

Verbs an^nouns only, necessary for the communication of tli^gght, S. 
Remarks on verbs, 16, ' 

Vmpius, easy means to prevent the mischiefs of its eruptions, 149. 
Villas, M. a^tess to the French army in Hanover, 65. 

Vis i^rtiae, remarks on, .368, 

'N^lumeer system, observations on, 546'. 
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Aev. George, on the machinery of die ancient ^tc po^^ 
SS7. Mond ioflueucv of faiatoiy, 241. On natural and mor^ phi¬ 
losophy, ibid, , . 

Walp^, Horace Lord Orford, character #f, 28. ^ ^ 

Washington, General, poetical charactei^of^’, 652.^' 

Wealth, loye of, 254. Influence of, 25<), viBectation of, 475. 
See Riches. 

Werner’s Geognosy, sketch of, 271. 

Wheels of water-mills, theory of the motion of, 24fl. 

Writing, •periodical, 375. 
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